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CHAPTER  I. 

'  NMiee  of  tb^^dtMOvvvy  of  the  Bandwieh'Ialui4s~CatrectMM  of  Captiil» 
Cook*«  ,narratiT«— Eeinarka  on  the  impressions  produced  by  its  perus«i-~ 
Aetuiil  state  of  the  people— General  account,of  Ha.waii,  Mai'i,  Tahahraws, 
MoKoKiM,  R^wAi,  Mohomai,  Oahi',  TAVM|NiiHAi',and  TAuaA— Cliimuo, 
population,  and  natural  liistory«»f  tte'snAlwicta  Islands— Importanfe  of 
their  local  sitttation— Arrival  of  oftfoaiouarles  fhim  America— Commenoe- 
ment  of  missionary  iaboare  aiti«kg  ttieiiH-Cbcatiwtanees  oftbe  people^ 

It  i9  n»w  hrif  a  century  since  Captain  Cook,  in  search 
of  a  northeBi  t^esagfe  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic, 
discovered 'a  group  of  islands,  which,  in  honour  of  his 
patron  the  Earl  of  Sandwich,  first  lord  of  the  admiralty, 
he  called  the  Sandwich  Islaiqm.  The  importance  h0 
attached  to  this  discovery  may  be  gathered  from  hig 
own  words ;  for,  when  speaking  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  Vessels  ancbi^red  for  the  first  time  ia 
Kearake'kua  bay,  the  appearance  of  the  natives,  Ac,  he 
remarks,  '^  We  coukl  not  bat  be  struck  with  the  singu- 
larity of  this  scene;  and  perhaps  there  were  few  on 
board  who  now  lamented  our  haying  failed  in  our  en* 
deavours  to  find  a  northern  passage  homeward  laet 
summer.  To  this  disappointment  we  owed  our  having 
it  in  our  power  to  revisit  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  to 
enrich  our  voyage  with  a  discovery  which,  though  last, 
seemed  in  many  respects  to  be  the  m«st  important  that 
had  hitherto  been  made  by  Europeans  throughout  the 
extent  of  the  Pacific^Oceait"  These  are  the  last  words 
recorded  in  the  journal  of  that  enterprising  and  intel- 
ligent navigator;  a  melancholy  event  shortly  after- 
ward occurred  on  the  shores  of  this  very  bay,  which 
arrested  his  career  of  discovery,  and  terminated  hia 
existence. 

On  the  return  of  the  survivors,  a  detailed  account  of 
ttte  iekuQ/ds  and  their  inhabitantsi  which  was  given  to 
A3 
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the  world,  excited  no  small  degree  of  interest,  not  only 
in  Engl^id,  but  throughout  the  continent  of  Europe. 

The  descriptions  which  Captain  Cook's  Voyages  con- 
tained of  the  alm9st  primitive  simplicity,  natural  viva* 
city,  and  fascinating  manners  of  a  people  who  had  ex- 
isted for  ages  isolated  and.  unknown  ta  the  rest  of  the 
world,  were  so  entirely  hew,  and  the  accounts  given  of 
the  mildness  and  salubrity  of  the  climate,  the  spontane- 
ous abundance  of  delicious  fruits,  and  the  varied  and 
delightful  appearance  of  the  scenery  in  the  Sandwich 
and  other  islands  of  the  .Paciiity  were  so  enchanting 
that  many  individuals  were  led  to  imagine  they  were  a 
liort  of  Elysium,  where  the  highly  favoured  inhabitantsv 
(ree  from  the  toil  and  care,  the  want  and  disappointment 
which  mar  the  happiness  of  civilized  communities,  dwelt 
in  what  they  called  a  state  df  nature^^  and  spent  their 
lives  in  unrestrained  enjoyment. 

These  descriptions  were,  I  am  convinced,-  faithful 
transeripts  of  t^  first  impressions  m«ide  on  the  minds 
4>f  Captaifa  Cook  and  his  eompanions,  and  in  every 
irespect  correct,  so  far  as  their  partial*  observation  ex- 
^nded.  A  residence  of  eight  years  in  the  Society  and 
Sandwich  Islands  has  afforded  me  an  opportunity  of 
i)ecoming  familiar  with  many  of  the  scenes  and  usages 
described  in  thei^  voyages,  and  I  have  oQen  been  struck 
•with  the  ftdelity  with  which  they  are  tmiforinly  portrayed. 
In  the  inferences  they  draw,  aiid  the  reasons  they  assign, 
^ey  are  sometimes  mistaken;  but  in  the  description 
of  what  they  saw  and  heard,  there  is  throughout  a  de- 
gree of  accuracy  seldom,  if  ever,  exceeded  in  accounts 
equally  minute  and  extended.  Still,  their  acquaintance 
with  the  islands  and  the  people  was  superficial,  and  the 
state  of  society  which  they  witnessed  was  differ^t  from 
what  generally  existed. 

An  event  so  important  and  surprising  as  their  arrival, 
•^the  ships  and  the  for^gners, — ^the  colour,  dress,  arms, 
language,  manners,  &c.  of  the  lafter,-  whom  they  re- 
garded at  first  as  superior  beings,  so  powerfully  aifeeted 
the  minds  of  the  natives,  that  the  ordinary  avocations 
of  life  were*  fojr  a  time  suspended.  The  news  of  such  an 
erent  spread  rapidly  through  tt)e  islands,  and  multitudes 
flocked  from  every  quarter  to  see  the  return  of  Orono, 
or  the  motus  (islands),  as  they  called^  their  ships.  The 
whole  island  was  laid  underreqiitisitioH  to  supply  their 
wants,  or  contribute  to  their  satisfaction^    flence  the 
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immense  quantity  of  provisions  presented  by  Taraiopu; 
the  dances,  &c.  with  which  they  were  entertained.  The 
effect  also  produced  on  the  minds  of  those  early  visiters, 
by  what  they  saw  during  their  transieot  stay  among  the 
islands,  was  heightened  fa^  all  the  attntctions  of  novelty 
and  adl  the  complacency  «4iich  such  discoyeties  naturally 
inspire.  Far  different  are  the  impressions  produced  on 
the  minds  of  the  missionaries  who  have  resided  for  some 
years  in  the  islands.  Having  acquired  their  language,  ob- 
served their  domestic  economy,  and  becxMne  acquainted 
with  the  nature  of  their  government,  the  sanguinary  char- 
acter of  their  frequent  wars,  their  absuod  and  oppressive 
system  of  idolatiy,  and  the  prevalence  of  human  sacrir 
fices,  thevareled,  fromthe  indubitable  facts  which  have 
come  under  their  notice,  to  more  just  and  accurate  cob- 
clusioiJ»-*-€onchision8  in  awM  accordance  with  the  tes- 
timony of  divine  revela(ti(m. 

Although  ten  in  number,  only  eight  of  the  Sandwicb 
islands  are  inhabited,  the  other  two  being  barren  rocks, 
prineipally  resorted  to  by  fishermen.  They  lie  within 
ue  tropic  of  Cancer,  between  18^  dC  and  QS^  20'  north 
latitude,  and  between  1M<^  sa^  and  160"^  15'  west  longi- 
tude  from  Greenwich,  about  one-^ird  of  the  distance 
from  the  western  oo'ast  of  Mexico  towards  the  eastern 
shcNres  of  China.  >The  Sandwich  Islands  are  larger 
than  the  So.ciety  Islands,  er  any  of  the  neighbounng 
flusters. 

Ha-wai-i  (Owhyhee),  the  principal  island  of  the  group, 
resembles  in  shape  an  equilateral  triangle,  and  is  some^ 
what  less  than  three  hundred  miles  in  circumference,-^ 
being  about  ninety-seven  piiles  in  length,  seventy-eight 
ill  breadth,  two  hundred  and  eighty  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence, and  covering  a  surface  of  4000  square  miles.  It 
is  the  most  southern  of  the  whole,  dmd  on  account  of  its 
great  elevation,  is  usually  the  first  land  seen  from  ves- 
sels approaching  the  Sandwich  Islands.  Its  broad  base 
and  regular  f<»rm  render  its  outline  different  from  thai 
of  any  other  island  in  the  Pacific  with  which  we  are 
acquainted.  The  mountains  of  Hawaii,  unlike  the  Peak 
ofTeneriffe  in  the  Atlantic,  the  mountains  of  Eimeo, 
and  some  otheir  islands  of  the  Pacifip,  do  not  pierce  the 
clouds  Uke  obelisks  or  spires,  but  in  most  parts,  and 
from  the  aoutjiern  shore  in, particular,  the  ascent  is 
gradual,  and  comparatively -outibrdken,  from  the  sea- 
beach  to  the  lofty  summit  of  Mouna  Roa.    The  whole 
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ippeannce  of  Hawaii  is  less  romantic  and  piclKreaqa^ 
^soi  that  of -Tahiti^  th«  prilicipal  of  ^e  Socisty  Islands, 
bot  more  mnd  and  subUme,  filling  the  mind  of  the  be* 
holder  wiui  wonderland  delight.  On  «f>proaefaaAg  tUe 
Mands,  I  hare  move  than  once  observed  the  roountatos 
of  the  interior  long  before  the  coast  was  yisible,  or  any 
of  the  usual  indications  of  land  had  been  seen.  On 
Ihese  occasions  the  elevated  summit  of  Mouna  Kea,  or 
Mouna  Roa,  has  appeared  above  the  mass  of  cloudy  that 
•sually  i^rt  the  horizon,  like  a  stately,  pyramid,  or  the 
fliivered  dome  of  a  magaiiicent  temj^,  distinguished 
ficom  the  clouds  beneath  only  by  its  w^l^defiaed  outhne^ 
Uttchanging  poeitioo^  and  intensity  of  briUtanev  ooca- 
•ioned  by  the  rodection  of  the  sun's  rays  from  the  sut'^ 
iwe  of  the  snow. 

The  height  of  these  mognteinfr  ^e»  been,  computed  by' 
some  navigators  who  have yisited  the  Sandwich  Islands 
at  12,000^  and  by  others  at  18,006  feet.  The  estimate 
of  Captain  King/  we  thinlc^  exceeds  theiir  actual  eleva- 
4ion ;  and  the  peaks  of  Mouiia  Kea,  in  the^  opinion  of  those 
of  our  number  who  have  ascended  its  sanuniV  are  not 
«iore  than  1000  feet  high.  But  admitting  the  snow  td 
temain  permanent  on  the  mountainft  loCtne  torrid  zone  at 
H^e  height  of  14«600  feet,  the  altitude  of  Mouna  Kea 
aad  Mouna  Roa  is  probably  not  less  than  15,000  feet. 

The  base  of  ttiese  mountains  is,  at  the  ^distance  of  a 
few  miles  from  the  seashore,  covered 'with  trees  ;^^ 
lugher'ttO,  their  sides  are  cV^thed  with  bushes,  ferns,  and 
alpine  plants ;  but  their  summits  are  formed  of  lava, 
^rtly  decomposed,  yet  destitute  of  every  jdnd  of 
ferdure., 

Th^re  are  a  few  ibkuad  seltlemienfea  on  the  east  and 
^orth-west  parts  of  the  island;, but  kk  ^^eral  the  in- 
ierior  is  an  uninhabited  wilderness.  The^  heart  of  Ha^ 
waii,  forming  a  v^t  central  valley  between  Mouna  Roa, 

*  In  Cook*s  Vbyat«s,  Captain  Kinir,  apeakinf  of  Mpona  Kaali  f  K§a),  re- 
Wiarka,  that  It  **  may  Bb  dearly  aen  at  ftaitpen  feaf  naa*  dtetaoMv"  DeacriUng 
Bfouna  Roa,  and  emianaiioft  it  acooi^inftio.  th^  tfopical  Una  of  anow,  h^  ot»- 
«erv«a,  "  This  mountain  muat  b0  at  least  16,080  feet  high,  which  exeeeds  the 
-%dght  of  the  Pieo  d^  Teyde,  or  PeaHf.  oT-rPBiieriflR),  by  3680  feet,  a^scordingito 
Ibe  obmputatioD  of  Clieralier  da  Borda,  The*  peaks, of  Mouna  Kaatiappeared 
to  be  about  half  a  mile  high  ;  and  aa  tbey  are  eaiir«Iy  covered  witk  anow,  the 
■Uitude  of  their  auramits  cannot' be  leaa  than.  10.400  feet.  Bat  it  ia  proba|>le 
that  both  theae  mountaina  may  beeeaaidenMy  higher ;  fer  in  Inaoter  aitofb 
lloua  the  ellbeta  of  the  warntaea<«ir  miiat  neceaaariiy  reenoye  the  line  of  anow 
in«qual  latkndea  io.a  great^i:  heiglu  thyn  where  tfa^  atpipapheDe  U^  qhUled  nm 
■tt  ttdatby  aa  immanaa  tzae^QT  peapecoatsiiqvu"' 


Mdtma  Kea»  aad  Moona  Haarand,  ic  aloioet  nnknawn; 
no  road  leads  across  it  from  the  eastern  to  the  western 
shore — bat  it  is  r^rted  bj  the  natives  who  haTe  ea- 
tered  it  to  be  ^  bristled  with  forests  of  ohia,"  or  to 
exhilHt  yast  tracts  of  steril  and  indurated  lava.  The 
circumstance  of  large  flocks  of  wikL  geese  being  fre^ 
quentiy  seen  in  the  mountains  would  lead  to  the  suppo^ 
sition  that  there  musi  be  large  ponds  or  lakes  to  which 
they  resort ;  but  if  any  exist,  they  have  hitherto  remained 
undiscovered. 

The  greatest  part  of  the  land  capable  of  cultivation  i» 
found  near  the  seashore^  along  which  the  towns  and 
viUages  of  the  native#  are  thickly  scattered.  Tho 
population  at  present  is  about  86,000,  and  th»  will  prob^ 
ably  be  greatly  increased  by  the  estabUshment  of  Chris- 
tianity, whose  mild  influence^  il  may  reasonaUy  be  ex-^ 
{»ected,  will  effect  a  cessation  of  war,  an  aboUtion  of 
uifanticide,  and  a  diminution  of  those  vices,  principally 
of  foreign  origin,  which  have  hitherto  so  materially  con- 
tribuled  to  the  depopulatfon  of  the  islands. 

Hawaii  is  by  far  the  largest,  most  populous,  and  im- 
portant island  ot  the  group ;  ud  qntil  withiji  a  few  years. 
It'  was  the  usual  residUBnce  of  the  kjjag,  and  the  frequent 
resort  of  every  chief  of  importance  in  the  other  islandi., 
Foreigners,  however,  having  found  the  harbours  of  some 
of  the  leewa{d  islands  moreteecure  and  convenient  than, 
those  of  Hawaii,  have  been  induced  more  ixequently  to 
visit  them ;  and  this  has  l^d  the  king  and  principal 
chiefs  to  forsake,  in  a  great  degree,  the  fovourite  resi- 
dence W  their  ancestor8-<^andi  excepting  the  governor 
and  the  chiefs  of  Kaavaroa,  to  spe^d  the  greater  part, 
of  their  tine  in  some  of  the  other  islands^ 

Separated  from  the  nor^iem  shore  of  Hawaii  by  a 
strait  about  twenty-four  miles  across,  the  island  of 
Mac-i  (Mowee>  is  situated  in  kt.  20^  M^  and  long.  157"^ 
W.  This  island  is  fbrty-eight  miles  in  length,  in  the 
widest  part  twenty-nine  miles  across,  ai>out  one  hundred 
and  forty  milel  in  cureimiference,  axid  covers  about  si}^ 
hundred,  square,  miles.  At  a  distance  it  appears  like 
two  distinct  islanc^,  but  oh  nearer  approach^  a  low  isth-< 
mus-  about  nin^  miles  across  i|3  seen  uniting  the  twa 
peninsulas.  The  whole  island,  which  is  entirely  vo)•^ 
canic,  was  pvobably  produced  by  the  actiou  of  two 
adjaci^t  volcanoes,  wnich  have  ejected  the  immense 
masses  of  matter  of  iprhich.it  .ia  com^^ed*.    THq  appe^-^ 
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anee^ManiTesembles  Tahiti  more  than  the  Deigrhbour- 
ing  island  of  Hawaii.  The  Tsouthem  peninsula,  which 
is  the  largest  of  the  two,  is  lofty ;  but  though  its  sum- 
mits are  often  seen  above  the  clouds,  they-  are  never 
covered  with  snow.  The  high  land  is  steep  and  rugged, 
and  frequently  marked  with  extinct  craters,  or  indurated 
streams  of  lava ;  ^et  whenever  the  volcanic  matters 
have  undergone  any  degree  of  decomposition,  the  sides 
of  the  mountains,  as  w.ell^s  the  ravines  by  which  they 
are  intersected,  are  covered  with  shrubs  and  trees.  . 

In  the  northern  peninsula  th^re  are  several  extensive 
tracts  of  level  and  well- watered  land)  in  a  high  state  of 
cultivation ;  and  although  thia^part  of  $he  island  is  evi- 
dently of  volcanic  formation,  the  marii^s  of  recent  erup- 
tions, so  frequent  in  the  southern  peninsula,  are  seldom 
seen  here.  The  population  of  Manillas  been  estimated 
at  18,000  or  20,000,  and  the  number  of  inhabitants,  does 
not  probably  fall  short  of  that  amotmt. 

In  the  month  of  May,  1833«  a  Christian  mission  was 
commenced  at  Latiaina,  the  most  important  and  popi|- 
lous  district  in  the  island,  and  the  endeavours  gf  Messrs. 
Stewart  and  Richards,  and  the  native  teachers  by  whom 
they  were  accompanied,  have  been  attended  with  the 
most  decisive  and  extensive  success.  P«ublic  preaching 
on  the  Sabbath  is  regularly  attended  by  numerous  a^^ 
diences,  a^d  thousands  of  the  people  are  dally  receiving 
instruction  in  useful  knowledge  and  the*^rinciples  of 
Christianity,  in  the  varioi:^  native  schools,  which  are 
patronised  by  the  young  Prince  KaujikeouU,  younger  bro- 
ther and  successor  to  the  late  king, — by  bis  sjster  N^- 
hienaena,— and  by  all  the  princ^al  chiefs  of  Maui. 
Hence  the  most  lasting  benefits  may  be  expected  to  re- 
sult, not  only  to  the  preseot  race,  but  to  every  future 
generation  of  the  inhabitants. 

To  the  south  of  Maui,  and  6nly  a  few  miles  distant 
from  its  southern  peninsula,  is  situated'  the  smalK  island 
of  Ta-hau-ra-we,  about  eleven  miles  in  length,  and  eight 
across.  It  is  low,  and  almost  destitute  of  every  kind 
of  shrub  or  verdure,  excepting  a  species  of  co^se  grass. 
The  rocks  of  which  it  is  formed  are  vQl<?anic,  but  we 
are  not  aware  of  the  Existence  of  any  active  or  extinct 
craters  on  tlie  island ;  and,  from  its  £hape  and  appear- 
ance, it  is  not  improbable  that  it  onqe  formed  a  part  of 
Maui,  from  which  it  may  have  been  detached  by  some 
Tioleut  convulsion^  couuected  with  tho  action  of  tb^ 
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adjacent  volcanoes  of  Mbui  or  Hawaii.  Thei:e  are  but 
few  settled  residents  on  the  island,  and  these  are  con- 
sidered as  under  the  authority  of  the  governor  of 
Maui.       -  '  ' 

Mo>ro>b;i-ni,  a  barren  rock,  which  lies  between  these 
two  ijslands,  would  render  the  navigation  of  the  strait 
exceedingly  dangerous,  were  it  not  so  much  elevated 
above  the  sea  as  to  be  at  all  times  visible  from  vessels 
passing  lietween  the  islands.  Mordiini  is  only  visited 
by  fishermen,  who  on  it9  barren  surface  spread  their 
nets  to  dry,  and  for  this  purpose  it  ihay  be  considered  a 
convenient  slppendage  to  the  adjacent  islands. 

Ra-nai,  acotnpact  isl«Bd,  seventeen,  miles  in  lengthy 
and  nine  in  breadth,  lies  north-west  of  Tahaurawe,  and 
west  of  Lafaaina,  in  Maui  ;>  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  a'  channel  not  more  than  nine  or  ten  miles  across. 
Though  the  centre  of  the  island  is  much  more  elevated 
than  Tahaurawe^  it  is  neither  so  high  nor  broken  as  any 
Of  the  other  islands :  great  part  of  it  is  barren,  and  the 
island  in  general  suffers  much  from  the  long  droughts 
which  frequently  prevail ;  the  ravines  and  glens,  not- 
withstan^ding,  are  filled  with  thickets  of  small  trees,  and 
to  these  many  of  the  inhabitaiil»  of  Maui  repair  for  the 
purpose  of  cutting  posts  and  rafters  for  their  smaU 
nouses,  The  island  is  volcanic ;  the  soil  shallow,  and 
by  no  means  fertile ;  the  shores,  however,  abound  with 
shell-fish,  and  some  species  of  medusae  and  outtle-fish. 
The  inhabitants  are  but  few,  probably  not  exceeding 
two  thousand.  Native  teachers  are  endeavouring  to 
instruct  them  in  useful  knowledge  and  religious  truth ; 
but  no  foreign  missionsry  has  yet  laboured  on  this  or 
the  neighbounng  island  of  Morokai^  which  is  separated 
from  the  northern  side  oif  Ranai  and  the  eastern  end  of 
Maui  by  a  channel, w'hich,  though  narrow,  is  sufficiently 
wide  for  the  purposes  of  navigation. 

Mo-Ro-KAi  is  a  long  irregular  island,  apparently  formed 
by  a  chain  of  volcanic  mountains,  forty  miles  in  length, 
and  not  more  than  seven  miles  broad :  the  mountains 
are  nearly  equal  in  elevation  to  those  ol  Maui,  and  are 
broken  by  numerous  deep  ravines,and  watercourses,  the 
sides  of  which  te^  frequently  clothed  with  verdwe,  and 
ornamehted  with  shrubs  and  trees.  There  is  but  little 
level  land  in  Morokai>  an*  consequently  but  few  planta- 
tions ;  several  spots,  however,  are  fertile,  and  repay  the 
toils  of  their  cultivators,    llb»  popuiatipft  is  gre^t^ 
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than  that^of  Ranai,  though  it  does  not  probaU:y  exceed 
three  thousand  persons.  Native  teachers  ^re  engaged 
in  the  instructioti  of  the  people ;  many  of  the  natives 
also  occasionally  visit  the  missionary  stations  in  the 
adjacent  islands  of  Oal^u  and-  Maui,,  and  participate  in 
the  advantages  connected  with>  these  institutions. 
'  O-A-Hu,  the  most  romantic  and  fertile  of  the.  Sand^ 
wich  Islands,  resembling,  in  the  varied  features  of  its 
natural  scenery,  several  of  the  Society  Islands,  lies^ 
nearly  west-north-west  of  Morokai,.  fronl  which  it  is. 
between  twenty  and  thirty  miles  distant.  This  beautir 
ful  island  is  about  forty-six  miles  long,  and  twenty-three 
wide ;  its  appearance  from  the  roads  off  Honoruru,  or 
Waititi,  is  remarkably  picturesque:  a  chain  of  lofty 
mountains  rises  near  the  centre  of  the  eastern  part  of 
the  island,  and  extending  periiaps  twenty  n^les,  reaches 
the  plain  of  Eva,  which  divides  it  from  the  distant  and 
elevated  mountains  that  rise  in  a  line  i^arallei  with  the 
north-west  shore.  The  plain  of  Eva  is  nearly  twenty 
miles  in  length,  Arom.  the  Pearl  river  to  Waiarua,  and 
in  some  paria  nine  or  ten  milea  across :  the  soil  is  fer-< 
tile,  and  watered  by  a^  number  of  rivulets,  which  wind 
their  way  along  the  deep  watercourses  that  intersect  its, 
surface,  and  empty  theijaselves  into  the  sea.  '  Though 
capable  of  a  high  state  of  imprpveinent^  only  a  very 
small  portion  of  it  is  enclosed^  or  under  any  Hind  of  cul-. 
ture ;  and  in  travelling  across  it,  scarce  a  habitation  is 
to  be  seen.  The  whole  island  is  volcanic,  and  in  many 
parts  extinguished  craters  of  large  dimensions  may  be^ 
seen ;  but  from  the  deptl^of  moi£i  witltwhi^ph  they  are> 
covered,  and  the  trees  and  shriibs  with  which  they  are 
clothed,  it  may  be  presumed  that  many  ages  ha  vet 
elapsed  since  any  enipttcm  .took  place.  .  The  ^hin  of 
Honoruru  exhibits  in  9  singular  manner  the  extent  and 
effects  of  volcanic  ageney ;  it  is  not  less  than  nine  oi^ 
ten  miles  in  length,  aad^  in  some  parts,  two  miles  from^ 
the  sea  to  the  foot  of  the  HEvmntaihs:  the -whole  plain  i& 
'^^^vered  with  a  richaUuviai  soil,  frequently  tii|0  or  three 
'  le^  deep;  beneath  this,  a  layer  of  ^e  vofcanic  ashes^ 
and  cinders,  extends  to  tne^epth  of  fourteen  or  sixteen^ 
feet;  these  ashes  Me  i^n  a  etratipsi  of  solid  rock,  by 
no  means  volcanic,  but  evidently,  calcareous^  and  appar 
lently  a  kind  of  sediment  depoaited  by  the  sea,  in  which 
branches  of  white  coral,  t>oae6  of  fish  and  animals,  and 
f^vei^al  yaxieties.  Qtnwjajifi  9h«U»  a^Q,  often  fouA4    A 


number  of  welb  ha^e  been  reeently  du^  ki  diflTerenft 
parts  of  the  ptain,  inirhichf  after  penetratiiig  ihrotigh 
the  calcareous  roek,  dofiiet|nies  twelve  or>)urteeii  feet^ 
good  clear  water .ha»  been  always  found ;  the  water  in  . 
all  these  wells  is  perfectljr  firee  from  any  salt  or  brack*  • 
ish  taste,  though  it  invariably  rises  and  falls  with  the 
tide,  which  would  lead  to  the  sopposition  that  it  is  con- 
nected with  the  waters  of  the  adjacent  ocean,  from 
which  the  weUs  are  firom  100  yards  to  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  distant.  The  rock  is  always  hard  and  com- 
pact near  the  snrfkqe,  but  becomes  soft  and  porous  a» 
the  depth  increases ;  and  it  is  possible  that  the  water 
in  these  wellsr  may  have  percolatied  throi^h  the  cells 
of  the  rock,  and  by  this  process  of  filtrition  have  lost  its 
saline  qualities.  The  base  of  the  mountains  which 
bound  the  pltrin  in  th^  interior  appears  to  have  formed 
the  original  line  of  coast  on  this  Me  of  the  island,  but 
probably  in  some  very  remote  period  an  eruption  took 
place  from  two  broad*based  truncated  mountains,  called 
by  Ibreigners  Diamond  Hill  and  Puneh-bowi  Hill,  evi-» 
dently  extinguished  craters ;  the  ashes  and  cinders  then 
thrown  ont,  and  wafted  by  the  trade-winds  in  a  west- 
erly direction,  filled  up  the  sea,  and  formed  the  present 
extensive  plain ;  the  s6il  of  its  surface  having  been  sub- 
sequently produced  either  by  the  decomposition  of  lava,^ 
or  the  mould  and  decayed  vegetable  matter  wasked 
down  from  the  mountains  during  the  rainy  season  of 
the  year. 

Across  this  plain,  iiinmediatelv  opposite  the  harbour 
of  Ilonomfti,  lies  the  valley  of  Anuanu,  leading  to  a 
pass  in  the  mountains,  called  by  the  natives  Ka  Pari,  the 
precipice,  which  is  well  worth  the  attention  of  every 
uiteUigent  foreigner  tisiting  Oahn.  The  mouth  of  the 
valley,  which  opens  immediately  behind  the  town  of 
Honoruru,  is  a  connplete  garden,  carefully  kept  by  its 
respective  proprietors  in  a  state  of  high  cultivation ;  and 
the  ground',  being  irrigated  by  the  water  from  a  river 
that  winds  rapidly  doipvn  the  valley,  is  remarkably  pro-  ^ 
ductive.  The  valley  rises  with  a  gradual  ascent  from 
the  e^hore  to  the  precipice,  which  is  seven  or  eight 
miles  from  the  town.  After  walking  about  three  miles 
through  oife  unbroken  series  of  plantntions,  the  valley  be. 
comes  gradually  narrower,'  and  the  mountains  rise  more 
steep  on  either  side.  The  scenery  Is  romantic  and  de- 
lightful: the  bottom  of  the  valley  \»  gently  tmdulated  i 
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a  rapid  etrean^  takes  its  serpentine  way  from  one  side' 
of  the  valley  to  the  other,  sometimes  meandering  along 
with  an  unruffled  surface,  at  other  times  rushing  down 
a  fall  several  feet,  or  dashing  and  foaming  among  the 
rocks  that  interrupt  its  progress ;  the  sides  of  the  hills 
are  clothed  with  verdure ;  even  the  bsurren  rocks  that 
project  from  among  the  bushes  are  ornamented  with 
pendulous  or  creeping  plants  of  various  kinds;  and  in 
several  places  beautiful  cascades  roll  their  silvery 
streams  down  the  steep  mountain's  side  into  flowing 
rivulets  beneath.  The  beauty  of  th^  scenery  around 
increases,  until  at  length,  after  walking' some  time  on  a 
rising  ground  rather  more  steep  than  usual,  ^nd  through 
a  thicket  of  hibiscus  and  other  trees,  the  traveller  sud- 
denly emerges  into  an  open  space,  and,  turning  round  sl 
small  pile  of  volcanic  rocks,,  the  Far! , all  at  once  bursts 
upon  him  with  an  almost  overwbj^lming  effect.  Immense 
masses  of  black  and  ferruginous  volcanic  rock,  many 
hundred  feet  in  nearly  perpendicular  height,  present 
themselves  on  both  sides  to  his  astonished  view :  while 
immediately  before  him,  he  looks  down  the  fearful  steep 
several  hundred  feet,  and  beholds  hills  and  valleys,  trees 
and  cottages,  meandering  streams  alfd  winding  paths, 
cultivated  plantations  and  untrodden  thickets,  and  a 
varied  landscape  many  miles  in  extent,  bounded  by  lofty 
mountains  on  the  one  side,  and  the  white-crested  waves 
of  the  ocean  on  the  other — spread  out  before  him  as  if 
by  the  hand  of  enchantment.  I  have  several  times  vis- 
ited this  romantic  spot,  and  once  climbed  the  rocky 
precipice  from  the  district  of  Kolau,  on  the  northern 
side :  the  ascent  is  at  first  gradual  and  easy,  but  in  two 
places,  towards  the  highest  edge,  the  volcanic  rocks  ap- 
pear to  rise  perpendicularly,  presenting  an  even  and 
apparently  projecting  front,  which  it  seems  impossible 
to  ascend ;  but  though  the  passage  is  thus  difficult,  and 
the  elevation  of  the  upper  ridge,  over  which  the  path 
leads,  is  from  four  to  five  hundred  feet  above  the  level 
land  below,  yet  the  natives  not  only  ))ass  and  repass 
without  much  difficulty,  but  often  carry  heavy  burdens 
from  one  side  to  the  other.  It  is  reported  that  a  native 
female,  on  one  occasion,  carried  her  husband^  who  was 
in  a  state  of  intoxication,  down  the  precipice  in  safety ; 
this  appears  scarcely  possible,  and  the  story  is  probably 
one  of  those  fabulous  wonders  with  which  inquiring  ■ 
foreigners  are  often  entertained  during  their  stay  among 
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the  islands.  On  one  of  my  visits,  however,  I  saw  a 
party  heavily  laden  with  provisions  for  the  king's  house- 
hold ascend  the  Pari,  and  one  of  them  had  a  pig,  of  no 
very  small  size,  fastened  oh  his  back,  with  which  he 
climbed  the  steep,  but  not  without  difficulty. 

Within  a  few  yards  of  the  upper  edge  of  |he  pass, 
under  the  shade  of  surrounding  bushes  and  tr^&,  two 
rude  and  shapeless  stone  idols  are  fixed,  one  on  each 
side  )Df  the  path,  which  the  natives  call  Akuanoka  Pari, 
gods  of  the  precipice ;  they  are  usually  covered  with 
pieces  of  white  tapa,  native  cloth ;  and  every  native  who 
passes  by  to  the  precipice,  if  he  intends  to  descend, 
lays  a  green  bough  before  these  idols,  encircles  them 
with  a  garland  of  flowers,  or  wraps  a  piece  of  tapa  round 
them,  to  render  them  propitious  to  his  descent ;  all  who 
ascend  from  the  opposite  side  make. a  similar  acknow- 
ledgment for  the  srnppo^ed  protection  of  the  deities, 
whom  they  imagine,  to  preside  over  the  fearful  pass. 
This  practice  appears  universal,  for  ia  our  travels  among 
the  islands  we  have  seldom  passed  any  steep  or  danger- 
ous paths,  dh  the  commencement  or  termination  of 
which  we  haye  not  seen  these  images,  with  heaps  0$ 
Qffi^rihgs  lying  before  them.  Until  very  recentljr,  it  is 
evident  the  influence  of  superstition  was  strong  in  Ihe 
minds  of  the  gjreat  mass  of  the  people ;  for  although  the 
natives  who  accompanied  us  in  our  excursions,  either 
from  a  conviction  of  .the  absurdity  of  the  notions  of 
their  cotintrymen,  or  from  mere  wantonness^  usually 
overturned  the  idols,  battered  them  with  stones,  or 
rolled  them  down  the  precipice  or  passage  which  they 
vrere  supposed  to  defend ;  yet  on  passing  the  same  path 
only  a  very  short  time-  afterward,  we  have  invariably 
found  them  replaced,  or,  if  broken,  thejrplaces  supplied 
by  fresh  ones.  This  cOBduct  of  our  native  companions 
was  never  the  consequence  of  our  directions,  and  sel- 
dom received  our  approbation,  for  we  were  not  ambi- 
tious to  become  iconoclasts ;  our  object  was  rather  to 
enlighteif  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  convince  them 
of  the  alwupdity  and  evil  of  idolatry,  to  present  be- 
fore them  the  true  God  as  the.  only  legitimate  object 
of  rational  homage,  lead  them  to^he  exercise  of  a  better 
faith,  and  the  adoption  of  a  purer  worship ;  well  assured 
thaMf,  uhder  the  blessing  of  God,  we  succeeded  in  this, 
they  themselves  would,  vrith  the  adoption  q(  the  Chrifr* 
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tian  syBtem,  not  only  renounce  idolatry,  tmt  abolish  Qie 
observances  by  wliich  it  was  upheidK 

The  Pari  of  Anuanu  was  an  important  position  in 
times  of  war,  and  the  parties  in  possession  of  it  were 
usually  masters  of  the  island-  In  its  vicinity  manv  san- 
guinary battles  hsfve  beeh  fought,  and  near  it  the  in- 
dependence of  Oahu  was  lost  in  or  about  the  y^ar  1790. 
Tamehameha  invaded  Oahu;  the  king  of  the  island 
assembled  his  forces  to  defNid  hia  country,  between  Ho- 
noruru  and  the  Pearl  river;  an  engagement  took  ^qjs» 
in  which  his  army  was  defeated,  and  his  ally,  Taeo, 
king  of  Tanai  and  Neehau,  was  slain.  The  king  of  Oahu- 
retreated  to  the  valley  of  Anuaon,  where  he  was  joined 
by  Taiana,  an  ambitious  and  warlike  chief  of  Hawaii. 
Hither  Tamehameha  and  his  victorious  warriors  pur- 
sued tbem,  and  about  two  miles  from  the  Part  the  last 
battle  in  Oahu  was  fought.  Here  the  king  of  Oahu  was 
slain ;  his  army  then  iled  towards  the  precipiee»  chased 
by  the  warriors  of  Tamehan^eha :  at  the  edge  of  the 
Pari,  Taiana  made  a  stand,  anA  defended  it  tiD  he  feU ; 
the  troops  of  the  fallen  chiefs  slill  continCked  the  cen^ 
flict,  till,  being  completely  routed,  a  number  of  them,  it 
is  said  four  hundred,  were  driven  headlong  over  the  pre-* 
cipice,  and  dashed  ta  laeces  among,  the  fragments  of 
rock  that  lie  at  its  'base,  teaving  Tafnehfnneha  master 
of  the  field,  aifd  savareign  af  the  islaiid.  ^fhe  natives 
still  point  gut  the  spot  where  the  king  of  the  island 
stood  when  he  hurled  his  last  spear  at  the  advancing 
foe,  and  received  the  fatal  wound ;  and  many,  as  they 
pass  by,  turn  aside  from  the  path,  place  their  feet  oa 
what  they  describe  as  the  identical  sj^t  whore  he  i^  said 
to  have  stood,  assume  the  attitude  in  which  he  ia  said 
to  have  received  .his  mortal  wound,  and  poisin^p  their 
staff  or  their  spear.  Ml  their  phildren  or  companions 
that  there  the  la^t  king  of  Oahu  died  defending  his  coun- 
try from  its  invaders. 

Immediately  south  of  the  valley  of  Annaim.  is  situated 
the  town  and  harbour  of  Honorum :  the  hnrhter  is  the 
best,  and  indeed  the  only  secure  one  at  all  seasons,  in 
the  Sandwich  Island^  ^nd  is  more  frequented  by  for- 
eign vessels  than  any  other ;  seldom  having  within  it 
less  than  three  or  four,  and  sometimes  upwards  of  thirty^ 
lying  at  anchor  at  the  same  time.  The  town  has  aiso, 
since  the  number  of  "shipping  has  increased,  'become 
populous;  it  is  one  of  th^  largest  in  the  islands,  usually 


coBlatiiiDig  6000  or  7000  iiihabitants ;  it  is  the  frequent 
residence  of  the  kig|;  and  principal  ckiefa,  who  are  moch 
enga^  in  traffic  with  foreii^tters  visiting  the  islands,  or 
residing  on  shore,  for  purposes  of  trade.  Theijp  ai» 
twelfpe  or  fouiteen  merchants,  principally  Amencaas, 
who  haive  established  warehouses  on  shore  for  ibreign 
good^lriacipallY  piece-goods,  hardware;  crockery,  hats, 
and  shoes,  naval  stores,  &c.,  which  they  retail  to  the 
natives  for  Spanish  ^oHars  or  sandal-wood.  On  the 
extern  side  of  the  basin  is  a  strong  fort,  one  hondrsd 
yarde  square,  mounting  sixty  guns.  It  was  begun  by 
the  Russians,  who  were  ezpeUed— but  finished  by  this 
naUves^'  from  an  apprehension  that  these  foreigners,  in 
connexion  with  the  Aussiaik  settlements  on  the  north- 
west coast  of  America,  were  about  to  take  possession 
of  the  island.  Here,  also,  in  the  month  of  Apiil,  1830, 
an  American  mission  was  commenced,  which,  under 
God,  has  been  the  means  of  producing  a  most  happy 
moral  and  domestic  change  in  the  oharacter  of  many  ca 
the  people,  ^hose  advahoement  in  the  arts  of  civifized 
life,  as  well  as  Christian  knowlet^,  is  truly  gratifymg. 
Several  thousob^s  are  under  religious  instruction,  and 
numbers  reguiaHy  attend  the  preaching  of  the  gospel, 
which  we  eame^y  Iwpe  will  result  ivk  the  conversion 
of  manv.  Several  have  forsakeatheir  crass  huts,  and 
erected  comfortable  stoi^  or  wooden  nouses — among 
which  one  buiH  by  Karaimoku,  the  prime  minister, 
is  highly  creditable  to  tifs  perseverance  and  his  taste. 

About  six  miles  to' the  west  of  Honoruru,  and  nearly 
as  fat  from  the  village  of  Eva,  on  the  Pearl  river,  there 
is  a  singular  naturS  curiosity — a^  small  circular  lake, 
situated  at  a  short  distance  from  the  seashore,  so  im- 
pregnated with  salt  that  twice  in  the  yqar  the  natives 
take  out  betwe^i  two  and  three  hnndred  barrels  of  fine, 
clear,  hard,  crystalliaed  salt:  this  lake  is  an  interest- 
ing natural  curiosity,  and  is  an  important  appendaoe 
to  the  island.  It^  belongs  to  the  king,  and  as  not  oofy 
useful  id  Cluing  large  quantities  of  fish,  but  furni^as  a 
valuable  article  of  commerce ;  quantities  of  it  having 
been  sent  for  sale  to  Kamtschatka,  and  used  in  imring 
seal-skins  at  the  dififerent  islands  to  which  the  natives 
have  sent  their  vessels  for  that  purpose,  or  sold  in  the 
islaflds  )o  Russian  vessels  from  the  settlements  on  the 
north-west  coast  of  Jkmerica.  The  popidation  of  Oahn 
is  estimated  at  about  20,000.  '  ' 
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North-west  of  Oahu,  and  distant  from  itabout  seventy-, 
five  miles,  is  situated  the  island  of  Tauai,  which  is  moim- 
tainoiis  and  exceedingly  romantic  in  its  appearance,  t)at 
not  90  fertile  as  Oahu,  or  the  greater  part  of  Maui.  It 
is  forty*Bix  nHles  in  length  and  twenty-three  in  breadth, 
and  covers  a  surfate  of  620  sqttare^miles.  The  popula- 
tion probably  amounts  to  nearly  10,000.  *  The  pnncipal 
settlements  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Waimea  river,  the 
roads  at  the  entrance  of  which  are  the  usual  resort  of  ves- 
sels touching  at  Tauai.  Near  the  mouth  of  the  river  i^  a 
strong  fort,  in  excellent  repair,  mounting  twenty-two 
guns.  It  was  erected  several  years  since,  and  is  well 
adapted  for  defence.  This  and  the  neighbouring  islsmd  of 
Nihau  were  not  invaded  and  conquered  by  Tamehameha, 
by  whom  all  the  other  islands  of  the  group  were  subdued. 
Taumuarii,  the  late  king,  however,  rendered  a  tacit  ac- 
knowledgment of  dependence  on  that  ambitious  prince, 
and  paid  annually  a  nominal  tribute,  both  to  him  and  his 
son,  the  late  Rihoriho;  and  shortly  before  his  death, 
which  took  place  in  18S4,  he  formally  ceded  the  islands 
which  he  had  governed  to  Karaiipoku,  the  regent  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  for  the  king,  who  wa&> then  absent  on 
a  visit  to  Great  Britain.  The  son  of  the  late  king,  and 
several  old  warriors,  dissatisfied  with  J;he  conduct  of 
their  sovereign,  took  up  arms  to  rescue  the  islands  from 
the  dominion  of  the  chiefs  of  the  windward  islands; 
but  being  defeated  in  a  battle  fought  in  a  valley  near 
Waimea*  the  island  is  now  under  the  authority  of  the 
young  prince  Kauikeouli,  the  successor  to  RihOriho, 
and  the  present  sovereign  of  the  whole  of  the  Saill^ich 
Islands.  " 

Soon  affcerthe  commencement  of  the  mission  in  Oahu, 
a  similar  institution  was  undertaken  in  Tauai,  under  the 
friendly  au9]^ces  of  the  late  king ;  this  continued  to 
prosper  until  the  civil  war,  whidfh  followed  his  death, 
obliged  the  missionaries  to  remove  (torn  the  island,  and 
suspend  their  endeavours  for  the  instruction  of  die  na- 
tives. Since  the  restoration'iiof  peaco,  hdwever>  their 
labours  have  been  resumed  with  more  extensive  and 
encouraging  prospects  of  success  than  had  been  pre- 
viously enjoyed.  •  The  inhabitants  are  in  general  a  hardy 
and  industnous  race.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  their 
lan^age  they  employ  the  t^in  all  those  words  in 
which  the  k  would  be  used  by  the^^natives  of  the  other 
islands. 
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Ni-^d,  a  small  island,  twenty  miles  in  len^h,  and 
TOvdn  miles  wide,  politically  connected  with  Tauai,  lies 
in  a  westerly  direction,  about  fifteen  miles  distant.  The 
inhabitants  are  not  numerous,  and  in  the  general  fea- 
tures of  their  character  they  resemble  those  of  Tauai. 
These  two  islands  are  celebrated  throughout  the  whole 
group  for  the  manufacture  of  the  fine  painted  or  varie- 
rated  mats,  so  much  admired  by  foreigners,  and  which, 
:or  the  purpose  of  sleeping  on,  the  chiefs  in  all  the 
islands  prefer  to  any  others.  These  mats  are  some- 
times very  large,  measuring  eighteen  or  twenty  yards 
in  length,  and  three  or  four  yards  in  breadth ;  yet  they 
are  woven  by  the  hand,  without  any  loom  or  frame,  with 
surprising  regularity  and  exactness:  they  are  made  of 
a  fine  kind  of  rush,  part  of  which  they  stain  of  a 
ted  colour  with  vegetable  dies,  and  form  their  beautiful 
patterns  by  weaving  them  into  the  mat  at  its  first  fabri- 
cation, or  working  them  in  after  it  is  finished. 

The  natives  of  these  islands  are -also  distinguished  for 
the  cultivation  of  the  yam,  which  grows  very  large, 
both  at  Tauai  and  Nihau,  and  contributes  essentially  to 
the  support  of  the  inhabitants.  As  they  are  not  culti- 
vated to  any  extent  in  the  other  islands,  many  ships  are 
induced  to  visit  these,  principally  for  the  purpose  of 
procuring  a  supply ;  th^  are  not  only  an  excellent 
root,  but  will  keep  a  long  time  at  sea  without  detepo- 
ratiofi. , 

Tau-ra  is  another  small  island  belonging  to  the  group, 
lying  in  a  south-western  direction  from  Tauai ;  but  it 
is  oidy  a  barren  rock,  the  resort  of  vast  numbers  of 
aquatic  birds,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  which,  it  is 
occasionally  visited  by  tne  natives  of  the  windward 
islands.' 

Adjacent  to  the  shores  of  most  of  the  islands,  small 
reefs  of  white  coral,  common-  throughout  the  Pacific, 
are  occasionally  found ;  but  they  are  not  so  varied  in  their 
kind,  so  frequently  met  wi\)i,  nor  so  extensive,  as  in  all 
the  southern  islands.        ^ 

The  climate  is  not  insalubrious,  though  warm,  and 
debilitating  to  a  European .  constitution.  There  is  no 
winter ;  and  the  principal  variation  in  the  uniformity  of 
the  seasons  is  occasioned  by  the  frequent  and  heavy 
rains  which  usually  fall  between  December  and  March, 
and  the  prevalence* of  southerly  and  variable  winds 
during  the  same  season.    The  following  tabular  >iew 
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of  a  meteorolomcal  jounialt  kept  by  the  Americ^B  mis- 
sionaries,  will  iiow  more  fuily  the  eiRte  of  the  «|t;ather 
for  a  year,  from  AUguat^  1821,  to  July,  1922;  the^Hier- 
iBometer  was  noted  at  8  A. M.,  3  P.M.,  aod  8.P.M. 
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^n  falls  but  seldom  on  the  western  shores  of  any 
W  the  islands,  excepting  in  the  season  above  mentioned, 
though  showers  axe  frequent  onihe  easterp  or  wind- 
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waxd  si^,  and  in  the  mouataitis  tb^  oconr  almeit 
dato.  ^  *  ' 

Toe  soU  iiiieh  in  those  parts  which  have  loog  be^i 
free  from  volcanic-  eruptions ;  hut  the  general  af^af-* 
ance  of  the  country  is  hardly  so  inviting  as  when  first 
discovered ;  many  parts  then  under  cultivaUon  are  now 
lying  waste/ 

The  natives  are  in  general  rather  above  fhe  middle 
stature,  well  formed,  with  .fine  muscular  limbs,  open 
countenances,  and  features  frequently  resembling  those 
of  Euro|>eans.  Their  gait  is  graceful,  and  sometime 
stately.  The  chiefs  in  particular  are  tall  and  stout^and 
their  personal  appearance  is  so  much  superior  to  that 
of  the.  common  pieopje,  thiat  some  have*  imagined  them 
a  distinct  race.  This,  howev^,  i»  not  the  fact;  the 
^eat.  care  taken  of  them  in  childhood,  and'  their  better 
Uving,  have  probably  pecasionod  the  difference.  Their 
hair  is  black  or  brown,  strong,  and  frequently  curly ; 
their  complexion  is  neither  yellow  like  the  Malays,  nor 
red  like  the  American  Indians,  but.  a  kind  of  olive,  and 
sometimes  reddish-brown.  <:  Their  arms,  and  o^er  parts 
of  the  body,  are  tattooed;  but,  except  in^  one  of  the 
islands,  this  is  by  no  itieans  eo  coinmon  as  in  many  parts 
of  the  southern  sea. 

Compared  with  those  of  o^er  islands,  the  inhabitants 
may  be  termed  numerous.  They  were  estimated  1^ 
their  discoverers  at  400,000,  Thete  is  reason  to  believe 
this  was  somewhat  above  the  actual  population  at  that 
time,  though  trac^sf  of  deserted  villages  and  numerous 
enclosures,  formerly  cultivated  but  now  abandoned,  are 
everywhere  to  be  met  with.  At  present  it  does  not 
excee<]^  130,000  or  150)000,  of  which  ^5,000  inhabit  the 
island  of  Hawaii.  The  rapid  depopulation  which  has 
most  certainly  taken  place  wiAilii  the  last  fifty  yeairs  is 
to  be  attributed  to  the  frequent  aiid  desola&ng  wars 
which  marked  the  early  part  of'Tamehameha's  reign; 
the  ravages  of  a  pestilencakbrought  m  the  first  instance 
by  foreign  vessekr,  which  h^  twice  during  the  above 
period  swept  through  the  islands ;  the  awful  prevalence 
of  infanticide ;  and  the  melaiicholy  increase  of  depravity, 
and -destructive  cQi»equehces  of  vice.    . 

The  natujral  history  of  the  islands,  as  it  regards  the 
animal  kingdom,  is  exceedingly  circumscribed.  Tht 
only  quailbpeds  originally  (bimd  inhabiting  them  were 
a  smatl  species  of  hogs,  with  long  heads  and  small  erec$ 
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eats ;  dogs,  lizasds,  aii4.aR  aniiiia)  larger  than  a  morae, 
but  smaller  than  a  rat.  There  were,  no  beasts  df  prey, 
nor  any  ferocious  animals  exeept  the  hogs,  which  were 
sometimes  found  wild  in  the  mountains.  There  are 
now  large  herds  of  cattle  in  Hawaii,  and  spme  tame 
ones,  in  most  of  the  islands,  together -with  flocks  of 
goats  and  a  few  horses  and  sheep,  which  have  been 
taken  thither  at  different  times,  priheipaUy  from  the 
adjacent  continent  of  America*  Horses,  cattle^  ^  and 
goats  thrive  well,  but  the  climate  appears  too  warm  for 
sheep,  unless  they  are  kept  on  the  mountains,  which, 
in  consequence  of  the  keenness  of  the  air,  are  seldom 
inhabited  by  the  natives. 

Birds,  excepting  those  which  are  aquatic,  and  a  species 
of  owl  that  preys  upon  mice,  are  sddom  seen  near  the 
shores.  In  the  mountains  they  are  numeroias ;  and  the 
notes  of  one  kind,  whose  colour  is  brown  and  yellow 
speckled,  are  exceedingly  sweet,  resembling  those  of 
the  Enghsh  thrush.  Several  are  reihairkably  beautiful, 
among  which  maybe  reckoned  a  small  kind  of  paroquet 
of  a  glossy  purple,  and  a  species  of  red^  yellow,  and 
ffreen  woodpecker,  with  whose  feathers  the  gods  were 
dressed,  ana  the  heknet  and  handsome  cloaks  of  the 
chiefs  are  ornamented.  But  the  feathered  tribes  of 
Hawaii  are  not  in  general  distinguished  by  variety  of 
plumage,  or  melody  in  their  notes.  There  are  wild 
geese  in  the  mountains,  and  ducks  near  the  lagoons  or 
ponds  in- the  vicinity  of  the  seashore ;  the,  domestic  fowl 
was  found  there  by  their  first  discoverer,  and,  though 
now  seldom  used  as  an  article  of  food,  many  are  raised 
for  the  supply  of  shipping. 

In  common  with  the  omer  islands  of  the. Pacific,  they 
are  entirely  free  from  every  noxious  and  poisonous 
reptile,  excepting  centipedes,  which  are  neiuer  large 
nor  numerous. 

Fish  are  not  so  abundant  on  their  shores  as  around 
many  of  the  other  islands ;  they  have,  however,  sev- 
eral varieties,  and  the  inbabitants  procinre  a  tolerable 

l%e  vegetable  productions,  though  less  valuable  and 
abundant  than  in  some  of  the  islands  both  to  the  west 
and  the  south,  are  found  in  no  small  varietur,  and  the 
most  serviceable  are  cultivated  with  facility.  The 
natives  subsist  principally  on  the  roots  of  the  arvm  escu- 
lenlumt  which  they  call  taro,  on  the  convolmUus  batatas^ 
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M^weet  potato,  called  by  thdm  wira,  and  uhi^  or  yam. 
TSe  principal  indigenous  fruits  are  the  teru,^  or  bread- 
fruit ;  the  niur  or  cQcoanUt ;  the  maia,  or  plantain ;  the 
oMa,  a  species  of  eugeniet  j  ^d  the  strawberry  and  rasp- 
berry. Oranges,  limes,  citrons,  grapes,  pine-apples, 
papaw-apples,  cucumbers,  and  water-melons  have  been 
introduced,  and^  ei^cepting  the  pine-apples,  thrive  well. 
French  beans,  onions,  pumpkins,  and  cabbages  have 
lilso  been  added  to  their  vegetables,  and  though  not 
esteemed  by  the  natives,  are  cultivated  to  some  extent, 
for  the  purpose  <ii  supplying^  the  shipping.  Sugar-cane 
is  indigenous,  and  grows  to  a  large  size,  though  it  is  not 
much  cultivated.  Large  iracts  oi  ferti^  land  lie  waste 
ih  most  of  the  islands ;  and  sugar^^cane,  together  with 
cotton,  coffee,  and  other  valuable  intertropical  produc- 
tions, might  be  easily  raised  in  consideralHe  quantities, 
which.wUl  probalJy  be,  Uie  case  when  the  natives  be- 
come more  industrious  and  civilized. 

The  local  situation  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  is  im- 
portant, and  highly  advantageous  for  purposes  of  com- 
merce, &c.  On  the  north  are  the  Russian  settlements 
in  Kamtschatka,  and  the  neighbouring  coast;  to  the 
north-west,  the  islands  of  Japan;  due  west,  the  Marian 
Islands,  Manilla  in  the  Pliilippines,  and  Canton  in  China ; 
and  on  the  east,  the  coast  of  California  and  Mexico. 
Hence  they  are  so  frequently  resorted  to  by  vessels 
navigating  the  Northern  Pacific.  The  establishment  of 
the  independent  states  of  South  America  has  greatly  in- 
creased their  importance,  as  they  lie  in  the  trac^  of 
vessels  passing  from  thence  to  China  or  Calcutta,  and 
other,  parts  of  India,  and  are  not  only  visited  by  these, 
but  by  those  who  trade  for  skins,  &c.  with  the  natives 
of  the  north-west  coast  of  America. 

From  the  time  of  their  discovery,  the  Sandwich  Islands 
were  unvisited,  until  1786,  when  Captains  Dixon  ^nd 
Portlock,  in  a  trading  voyage  to  the  north-west  coast 
for.  Airs  and  sea-otter  skins,  anchored  and  procured  re* 
freshments  in  the  island  of  ^ahu.  The  island  of  Maui 
was  visited  about  the  same  time  by  the  unfdf  tunate  La 
Perouse.  After  this  period  the  islands  were  frequently 
▼iisited  by  vessels  enga^d  in  the  fur  trade.  Capt. 
Douglas,  of  ^e  Iphigema^  and  Capt.  Metcalf,  of  the 
Eleanor,  an  Americam  snow,  werejie^ly  cut  off  by  the 
turbulent  chiefe,  who  were  desirous  to  procure  the  guns 
and  ammunition  belonging  to  their  vessels,  to  aid  them  in 
B2 
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csrrying  their  purposes  of  conquest  into  effect.  The 
son  of  the  latter,  a  youth  of  sixteen,  who  commanded  a 
schooner  called  the  Fair  American,  which  accompanied 
the  Eleanor  from  Canton;^  when  close  in  with  land  off 
Mouna  HuaraMu,  was  becalmed ;  the  natives  thronged  on 
board,  threw  young  Metcalf  overboard,  seized  and  plun- 
dered the  vessel,  and  murdered  all  the  aew  eccepting 
the  mate,  whose  name  was  Isaac  D^vis.  He  resided 
many  years  with  Tamehameha,  who  ^ery  severely 
censured  the  chief  under  whose  direction  this  outrage 
had  been  committed.  A  seaman,  whosename  i^  Young^i 
belonging  to  the  Eleanor,  who  was  on  shore  at  the 
time,  was  prevented  from  gaining  his  vessel,  but  was 
kindly  treated  by  the  lung,  and  is  still  living  at  To- 
waihae.    ^  •- 

In  the  years  1793  and  1793,  Captain  TancouVer,  while 
engaged  in  a  vo3rage  of  discovery  in  the  North  Pacific, 
spent  several  months  at  the  Sandwich  Islands ;  and, 
notwithstanding  the  melancholy  catastrophe  which  had 
terminated  the  life  of  Captain  Cook,  whom  he  had  ac- 
companied, and  the  treacherous  designs  of  the  warlike 
and  ambitious  chiefs  towards  several  of  his  predeces- 
sors, ]ke  met  with  the  most  friendly  treatment  from' all 
parties,  and  received  the  strongest  expressions  of  •  con- 
fidence from  tamehameha,  sovereign  of,  the  whole 
group,  who  had  been  wounded  in  the  skirmish  that  fel- 
K>wed  the  death  of  their,  discoverer,  but  who  had  everr 
lamented  with  deepest^  regret  that  melancholy  event.  - 
He  alone  had  prevented  the  murderous  intentions  of 
his  chieftains  towards  former  vessels  from  being  carried 
into  effect;  and  it  was  his  uniform  endeavour  to  show 
every  mark  of  friendship  to  those  who  visited  his  da- 
minions.  His  attachment  to  the  English  induced  him, 
during  the  stay  of  Capt.  Vancouver,  to  cede  ib^  island 
of  Hawaii  to  the  British  crown,  and  to  place  himself 
and  his  dominions  under  British  protection ;  an  act  which 
vras  repeated  by  his  son,  the  late  king,  on  his  accession 
to  the  sovereignty  of  all  the  islands. 

The  natives  received  many  advantages  from  the  visit 
of  Capt.  Vancouver;  a  breed  of  cattle,  and  a  variety  of 
useful  seeds  had  been  given.  Generous  and  disinter'- 
ested  in  his  whole  behaviout,  he  secured  their  friend- 
ship and  attachment^  and  many  still  retain  grateful 
recollections  of  his  visit.  • 

After  his  departure,  the  islands  were  seldom  resorted 


io-^xeejpi  by  traders  fromthe^Bited  States  of  America, 
w]u>,  haying  discovered  among  them  the  sandal-wood, 
conyeyed  large  quantities  of  it  to  Canton,  where  it  was 
readily  purchased  by  the  Chinese,-  manufaotured  into 
incense,  and  burnt  in  their  idol  temples.  Subsequently, 
when  the  South  Sea  whadeis  began  to  fish  in  the  NorUi 
Pacific^  the  Sandwich  Ulands  afforded  a  conyenient  ren- 
dezyousfor  refitting  and  iNrocuring  refreshments  during 
their  protracted  voyages,  particiiLarly  since  they  have 
found  the  sperm-wl^  on  the^  coast  of  Japan,  where  of 

.  late  years,  the  greater  part  of  their  cargoes  have  been 
procured.    .^  .... 

So  eaiiy  as.  the  year  1796,  the  Loimoir  Missionast 
SocuTrdespatchiBd  the  ship  Duff  to  the  South  Sea 
Islands;  and  early  in  1797,  missionary  settlements  were 
estabhshed  in  the  Marquesan,-  Friendly,  and  Society 
Islands.  The  missionary  left  at  the  Marquesas,  after 
sending  about  a  year  among  the  people,  returned. 

.  The  establishment  in  the  Friendly  Islands  was  relin- 
quished, though  not  till  some  of  the  individuals  of  which 
it  was  composed  had  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  the  fury  of  the 
islanders  in  their'  intestine  wars.  The  missionaries. in 
the  Society  Islands  have  been  enabled  to  maintain  their 
ground,  though  exposed  to  many  dangers  and  privations, 
and  some  ill-usage ;  but  ttieir  labours  were  continued 
with  patience  and  industry  for  fifteen  yeais  from  the 
time  of  their  first  establishment,  without  any  apparent 
effect.  After  this  protracted  period  of  discouragement, 
God  has  granted  them  the  most  astonishing  success ; 
and  the  happy  change  in  the  outward  circumstances  of 
the  people,  and  the  moral  renovation  which  the  recep- 
tion of  the  gospel  has  effected  in  many,  have  more  than 
re^zed  the  .ardent  desires  of  the  missionaries  them- 
selves, and  the  most  sanguine  anticipations  of  the  friends 
of  the  mission.' 

But  though  the  efforts  of  the  London  Missionary  So- 
ciety  were  continued  under  appearances  so  inauspicious, 
vnth  a  degree  of  perseverance  which  has  since  been 
most  amply  compensated,  various  causes  prevented  their 
making  any  cnfforts  towards  communicating  the  know« 
ledge  of  Christ  to  the  Sandwich  Islands.  .  While  their 
southern  neighbours  were  enjoying  all  the  advantages 
of  Ch^stianity,  they  remained  imder^hethick  darkness 
flnd  moral  wretehedjuess  of  one  ql^the  most  crud  sys- 
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terns  of  idolatry  that  ever  enslaved  any  portion  of  the 
human  species.  ,   '  \ 

The  attention  of  the  American  churches  was  atlen^h 
directed  to  the  Sandwich  Islands  \  and,  their  sympatlues 
being  awakened,  resulted  in  a  generous  effort  to  ame- 
liorate the  wi^^tchedness  of  their  inhabitants.  A  soci- 
ety already  existed,  under  the  name  of  the  American 
Board  '6f  Commissioners  for  Foreign  AUssions,  the  Chief 
seat  of  whose  operations  was  in  the  city  of  Bpston, 
Massachusetts,  though  including  among  its  members 
many  distinguished  individuals  in  d^erent  states  of  the 
Union.  ^  '  *    * 

In  the  autumn  of  1819,  a  select  ^sad.  efficient  band  of 
missionaries  was  appointed  by  this  society  to  establish 
a  mission  in  the  Sandwich' Islands.  They  landed  at 
Kairua,  in  Hawaii,' on  the  4th  of  February,  1820,  and 
had  the  satisfaction  to  ifind  the  way  in  b.  measure  pre- 
pared for  them,  by  one  of  those  remarkable  events  which 
distinguish  the  eras  in  the  history  of  nations,  whether 
barbarous  or  civilized.  This  was,  the  abolition'  of  the 
national  idolatry,  which,  though  it  was  closely  inter^ 
woven  with  sdl  the  domestic  and  divil  institutmns  of 
every  class  of  the  inhabitants,  upheld  by  th#cond)ined 
influence  of  a  numerous  body  of  priests,  the  arbitrary  ^ 
power  of  warlike  chiefs,  and  thie  sanction  of  venerable 
antiquity,  had  been  publicly  and  authoritatively  prohib- 
ited by  the  kk^  only  a  few  months  before  their  arrival. 
The  motives  which  influenced  the  monarch  p{  Hawaii 
in  this  decisive  measure,  the  war  it  occasioned,  and  the 
consequences  which  ensued,  are  detailed  in  the  fol- 
lowing narrative..  The  missionaries  could  not  but  view* 
it  as  a  remarkable  interposition  of  Divine  Providence  in 
their  favour,  and  a  happy  prelude  to  tjie  introduction 
of  that  gospel  which  they  had  conveyed  to  their  shores. 
They  had  naturally  expected  that  their  landing  would 
be  opposed  by  the  institutions  of  a  system  which,  how- 
ever degrading  and  op]Nres^iye  in  its  influence,  had  pre- 
sented mote  than  human  claims  to  the  support  of  its  ad- 
herents,— and  to  be  withstood  by  a  numerous  and  influ- 
ential class  of  priests,  whose  craft  would  be  Endangered 
as  soon  as  they  should  present  the  paramount  claims 
of  the  true  God  to  the  homage  of  the  heart  and  uniform 
obedience,  of  the  Hfe.  Instedid  pf  thisy  tiiey  found  the 
laws  of  the  Tabu  entirely  abrogated,  and  pviettts  n» 
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longer  existing  as  a  distinct  body,  but  merged  in  the 
other  classes  of  tfie  community.  The  whole  nation  was 
without  any  religion— and  in  ihis  respect,  at  least,  pre- 
pared to  receive  the  dii^pensation  of  the  gospel,  recom^ 
mended  as  it  was  by  an.etemption  from  all  the  miseries 
of  their  former  system,  and  the  animating  prospecta  of 
life  and  immohality.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  mis- 
sionaries, in  the  commencement  of -their-effbrts  to  in* 
struct  the  natives,  met  with  some  opposition  from  mis- 
informed and  jealbus  individuals,  who  entertained 
groundless  suspicions  as  to  the  idtimate  object  of  their 
mission.  Thi?,  however,  was  overruled  by  Karaimoku, 
Keopuolani,  and  other  leading  chiefs,  and  the  king  will- 
ingly allowed  them  to  remain  at  least  for  a  year. 

They  T^ere  accompanied  by  several  native  youths, 
whom  a  roving  disposition  had  induced  to  visit  Amer- 
ica, where  they  had  been  educated  in  a  school  for  instruct- 
ing the  aborigines  of  various  heathen  nations,  desig- 
nated the  Foreign  Mission  School^  and  who,  having  given 
pleasingrevidence  of  piety,  and  understanding  English, 
were  qualified  to  act  as  interpreters,  and  assist  the  mis- 
sionaries in  the  acquisition  of  the  language.  The  diffi- 
cult task^f  settling  the  orthography  of  an  unwritten 
language  required  all  their  energies;  but  by  diligent 
^application,  and  the  help  of  the  elementary  books  in  the 
disdectsof  the  Society  Islands  and  New-Zealand,  they 
were  enabled,  in  the  beginning  of  1822,  to  put  to  press 
the  first  sheet  of  a  Hawaiian  spelling-book,  and  to  pre- 
sent the  hat^ves  with  the  elements  of  the  vernacular 
tongue  in -a  printed  form.  Schools  were  established  on 
a  scale^  less  extended  than  the  missionaries  desired,  but 
not  without  advantage,  as  many  of  their  early  scholars, 
who  made  encouraging  proficiency,  have  since  become 
useful  teachers.  The  more  public  instructions  were 
generally  well  received  by  the  people. 
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CHAIPTER  11.: 


Prweot  fton  0m  Biftidi  fovinnneot  to  tlieli&i|  of  the  Baadwlcli  I«lsnds»* 
Voyagtt  to  Hawalh— Apiwvaim  of  ane  ialcad— IntereMunM  with  tbe  people— 
Keafutakna  bay— Visit  to  Kualuni,  the  goTernor— Voyage  to  Oahu— wel-« 


•ome  fhmi  the  AmericaD  missionaries— -DetentioD  In- Oaha— Journeys  and 
endeayonn  to  Instnfet  the  people^ln-ritation  to  reside  among  tbem— Ia« 
Tmnn  ofAwoi  and  native  teach0rs^l>estnictioo  of  idol*— CHMerranoe  of 
the  Sabbath  by  the  king  and  chieA— Attention  to  religion— Karainiokit— 
Beligiow  serrlceo  in  the  Qonilies  of  the  principal  ehiefh—fiflbets  of  our  Tisit 
—Departure  for  the  Society  Islands— Hetoni  to  Oaha— Axrival'^f  missiOB* 
aries-^bjects  of  the  pTq}eeted  tov  of  Hawaii— Bemarks  on  the  orthography 
•fnaiive  words. 

.  Tamxhamkha,  who  liad  govemed  the  islands  thirty 
years,  and  whose  decease  had  taken  place  less  than 
twelve  months  before  the  arrival  of  the  missionaries,  had 
invariably  rendered  the  most  prompt  and  acceptable  aid 
to  those  English  veissels  which  had  touched  at  the 
iedands.  In  retmn  for  the  friendship  so  uniformly  mani- 
fested, the  Bi:itish  government  instructed  the  governor 
of  New  South  Wales  to  erder  a  schooner  to  be  built  at 
PcNTt  Jackson,  and  sent  as  a  present  to  the  king  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands.  In  the  month  of  February,  1823,  his 
majesty's  colonial  cutler  Mermaid,  having  in  charge  the 
Vessel  designed  for  the  king  of  Hawaii,  put  int»  the  har« 
hour  of  Huahine  for  refreshments.  The  captain  of  the 
Mermaid  offered  a  passage  either  to  the  deputation 
from  the  London  Missionary  Society,  -then  at  Huahine, 
or  to  any  of  the  missionaries  who  might  wish  to  visit 
the  Sandwich  Islands.  We  had  long  been  anxious  to 
establish  a  mission  among  tfie- Marquesas;  and  as  he 
intended  touching  at  those  islands  on  his  return,  it  ap- 
peared a  very  favourable  opportunity  for  accomplishing  ' 
It,  and  at  the  same  time  for  visiting  the  American  mis-^ 
^ionaries,  the  inteUigence  of  whose  embarkation  for 
Hawaii  had  been  previously  received:  Two  pious  ha^; 
tives,  members  of  the  church,  and  one  of  them  a  chief . 
of  some  rank  in  the  islands^  were  selected  for  the  Mar« 
quesas ;  and  I  accompanied  the  deputation  on  their  visit 
to  Hawaii,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  the  establishment  ^ 
of  the  native  teachers  in  the  former  islands,  observing^ 
how  the  people  were  disposed  to  receive  instructers^ 
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and  obtaining  such  other  infonnation  as  might  be  tfer- 
yiceable  m  directing  our  future  endeayoiirs  to'maintaia 
permanent  missionary  stations  anoiu^them. 

An  account  of  the  designation  of  &e  natiya  teachers 
and  our  embarkation  has  been  ffiven  in  ^e  preceding 
yolume.  On  the  37th  of  Marcn  we  came  in  sight  of 
Haw.aii,  and  were  so  near  the  land  during  the  night  as 
to  pereeiye  the .  dres  on  the  hills.  The  next  morning, 
wheif  the  sun  appearied,  and  the  mists,  which  for  some 
time  enveloped  the  land,  had  cleared  away,  the  island 
spread  before  us  in  all  its  sublimity  and  romantic  beauty* 
The  summits  of  the.  central  mountains  were  concealed 
among  the  clbuds.  The  coast  was  lofty,  and  broken 
towards  the  northern  extremity.  In  many  parts  the 
high  grounds  appeared  clothed  with  verdure,  and  water- 
falls were  numerous'  along  the  coast.  As  we  sailed 
along  parallel  with  the  ^ore,  I  could  sometimes  observe 
from  the  ship's  deck  above  twenty  beautifid  cascades, 
of  varied  elevation  and  breadth.  Posing  the  straits 
between  Hawaii  and  Maui,  we  reached  Towaihai.  The 
same  evening  I  accompanied  the  captain  towards  tjie 
shore,  Where,  near  the  land,  we  were  met  by  a  little  boat 
with  five  persons  on  board,  who  were  the  first  Hawaii- 
ans  that  welcomed  us  to  their  countrymen.  As  our 
1>oats  Approached,  one  of  the  natives  hailed  us  with 
**  ilroAfl,"  peace,  or  attachinent.  We  retiomed  the  salu- 
tation in  Tahitian;  Having  inquired  the  name  of  the 
place,  W9  asked  where  Tameliameha  was ;  they  replied, 
**  He  id  dsad." — "  Who  is  king  now  1"  was  our  next  in- 
quiry ;  they  answered,  "  His  son  Rihoriho."  We  then 
asked,  "  Is  it  peace  ?"  They  ^swered,  **  It  is  peace ;  the 
king  is  at'Osdm — ^he  has  missionaries  there  to  teach  the 
peoule."  The  chief  th^n  ask^ul,  "  ATe  you  from  Amer- 
ica?" We  answered,  "Prom  Britaiu."  He  then  said, 
**  By  way  of  Tahiti  t"  and,  when  answered  in  the  affirm- 
ative, observed, " There  are  anumber of Tahitians  on 
ashore.''  This  conversation  had.  been  carried  on  as  the 
fwats  lay  alongside  of  each  bther ;  but  as  the  chief  pro- 
posed to  visit  the  ship,  we  returned  on  board.  There 
was  a  great  degree  of  native  dignity  about  this  ohie( 
who  appeared  to  be  about  fiVe-and-twcnty  years  of  age, 
tsQl,  stout,  well-made,  and  remaricably  handsome.  He 
told  us  his  name  w^  Kuakini ;  that  his  sister  was  the 
^  ^ueen-dowager,  his  brother  governor  of  the  adjacent 
^  island  of  Maui,  and  himself  governor  of  Hawaii.  He 
B» 
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entered  very  freely  into  conversation  with  Anna  and 
the  other  Tahitians  on  board,  and  expressed  hi&  desire- 
to  learn  to  read  and  write. ''  From  the  facility  with  whick 
we  could  understand  the  speech  of  our  guests,  and  make 
ourselves  understood,  we  perceived  that  the  Sandwich 
islanders  and  Tahitians  were  members  of  one  great 
family,  and  spoke  the  same  language  with  but  slight 
variations — a  fact  which  we  regarded  as'  af  great  im- 
portance in  the  intercourse  we  might  Have  with  the 
people.  The  fiext  morning  at  sunrise,  the  chief  and  hi& 
party  joined  us  at  our  morning  devotions,  but  they  did 
not  kneel  in  prayer.  During  the  day  we  were  aston^ 
ished  and  delighted  with  the  appearance  of  the  country;^ 
the  lofty  Mouna  Kea,  whose  summit  was  covered  with 
snow,  impressed  very  powerfully  the  minds  of  our  Ta* 
hitians.  So  pleased  were  they  with  the  sight  of  lhe> 
snow,  of  which  we  had  often  endeavoured  in  vain  ta 
give  them  a  correct  description,  that  they  proposed,  as 
soon  as  they  should  la^d,  to  take  a  journey  to  the  topof 
the  mountain,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  some  of  the 
wj^ite  hard  water.  The  signs  of  recent,  vigorous,  and 
extensive  volcanic  action  in  the  wide  and  o^en  winding 
streams  of  black  indurated  lava,  which  covered  tha 
greater  part  of  the  coast,  were  not  less  strange  and  won- 
derful to  us.  During  the  forenoon  of  the  foUowing  day^ 
when  we  were  opposite  Kairauea,  Kuakini .  left  us,  ac- 
companied, agreeably  to  his  urgent  request,  by  Auna,. 
towards  whom  he  manifested  mi^h  attachment,  l^e 
nc^xt  day  was  the  Sabbath :  by  daylight  we  found  our- 
selves opposite  Kearakekua  bay,  in  which  a  number  of 
ships  appeared  lying  at  anchor.  Early  in  the  forenooa 
we  entered  the  harbour,  and  were  soon  boarded  by  th& 
captains  of  the  ships,  and  surronnded  by  natives  from  the 
shore.  We  were  scarcely  able  to  hcid  public  worship 
on  deck  in  the  afternoon,  on  acooudt  of  the  noise  and 
crowds  of  natives.  The  striking  c<mtrast  between  the 
state  of  the  people  of  the  place,  their  flaf^rant  cheating 
in  bsurter,  &c.,  and  the  tranquillity  and  rehgious  occupa'-- 
tions  of  those  we  had 'left  alHuahine,  deeply  affected 
them ;  and  I  endeavoi;nred  to  excite  gratitude  taGod,  and 
sympathy  for  the  strangers,^  in  the  minds  of  our  Tahi-- 
tian  companions,  by  an  address  from  the  words  of  the 
apostle,  *'  And  such  were  some  of  you,"  &c.^  The  small* 
nesa  and  confinement  of  the  berths  below^  and  the  heat 
of  the  weather,  &c.,  did  not  appear  to  occasion  so  nuicll 
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impleasaatness  to  our  Tahitian  yoyagers  as  the  loas  of 
the  luxury  of  bathings,  to  which  they  had  been  apcus- 
tomed  on  shore,  two  or  three  times  every  day,  in  the  cool 
aiul  flowing  streams  of  their  jiative  islands ;  and  nothing 
during  the  voyage  had  been  more  grateful  to  them  than 
a  copious  shower.  At  such  seasons  they  stripped  off 
the  greater  part  of  their  clothes,  and,  under  the  refresh- 
ing influence  of  the  rain,  could  scarcely  refrain  from 
dancing  about  the  deck  for  joy.  Early,  tiierefore,  on 
the  morning  af^r  our  arrival  in  Kearakekua  bay,  a  party 
of  otir  natives  went  on  shore  to  bathe.  Soon  after 
breakfast  we  landed  on  the  north  side  of  the  bay,  sur-  . 
prised  at  the  striking  and  decisively  volcanic  aspect  of 
the  shore;  the  whole  of  that  part  of  the  coast  seeined 
one  extensive  mass  of  barren  lava,  with  here  and  there 
a  straggh'ng  bush  growing  between  the  crevices,  or  in 
places  where  a  partial  decomposition  had  taken  place. 
In  one  of  the  first  houses  which  we  entered,  a  man  and 
a  boy,  apparently  father  and  son,  entertained  us  with  a 
hufa  ^aroau,  singing  to  the  beating  of  a  stick :  we  could 
not  comprehend  very  distinctly  the  burden  of  his  song ; 
but  the  name  of  Rihoriho  occurring  repeatedly,  we  pre- 
sumed that  it  referred  to  the  new  king.  Conducted  by 
an  old  man,  whom,  we  induced  to  be  our  guide,  we  vis- 
ited the  spot  where  Captaia  Cook  was  killed — and  after- 
ward entered  into  conversation  with  the  natives,  who 
crowded  around  us.  These  all  united  in  confirming  the 
statement  of  those  we  first  met,  that  their  ffods  were 
thrown  away,  and  their  temples  overturned.  In  the 
afternoon,  Auna  joined  our  party,  and  related  his  pro^ 
ceedings  at  Cairua,  where  he  had  met  with  Toteta,  a 
native  of  Eimeo,  and  where  the  governor  had  expressed 
his  desire  to  embrace  the  new  religion.  On  the  follow- 
ing day  a  ship  arrived,  which  brought  us  tidings  from 
England  of  the  coronation  of  his  lite  majesty  George 
lY.,  and  of  the  death  of  his  queen. 
On  the  3d  of  April,  Mr.  Tyennan  and  myself  visited 
« the  governor  at  Kairua,  his  residence.  As-  we  ap- 
proached, we  were  met  by  Mr.  Young ;  he  conducted 
us  to  the  governor,  who  cordially  welcomed  us,  enter- 
tained us  hospitably,  and  expressed  a  wish  that  I  would 
come  and  reside  at  Hawaii.  We  visited  a  large  tem- 
ple in  ruins,  and  spent  the  evening  very  pleasantly  in 
conversation  with  the  strangers.  B&.  Young  gave  us  a 
full  account  of  the  abolition  of  the  tabu,  and  me  over- 
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throw  df  the  former  system  of  idola^,  by  the  kio^,  oii 
the  oecasioft  of  a  piMc  festival,  at  which  he  was  pres- 
ent. After  we  had  retired  to  rest,  the  giHremor  came 
with  his^  slate,  aaid  sat  down  by  the  side  of  the  mat  on 
which  we  were  lying,  and  requested  we  would  teach 
him  to  write ;  and  also  made  an  attempt  to  read,  stating 
thsU^he  had  a  great  desire  to  learn.  ttWas  near  two 
o'cloch  in  the  morning  before  he  left  us.  The  next  day 
the  governor  vetnmed  with  lis  tm  the  ship,  and  we  re- 
mained nearly  a  week  longer,  waiting  for  the  schooner^ 
from  which  we  had  parted  company  soon  after  leaving 
Huahine.  .  During  this  time  we  had  frequent  interviews 
with  Kuakini ;  and  though,*  in  conseqoence  of  his  fre- 
quent visits  on  board  tM  vessels  in  harbour,  we  often 
saw  him  in  a  state  of  inebriation,  there  was  ^  frankness 
and  apparent  sincerity  in  Ha  expressions'of  desire  after 
knowledge  and  improvement,  that  isould  not  fail  to  in- 
terest us  in  his  behalf. 

On  the  9th  of  April  we  weighed  anchor,  and  sailed 
for  Oahu :  through  the  day  we  enjoyed  the  most  delight- 
fhl  views  of  the  sublime  dud  magnificent  mountains  of 
Hawaii,  as  we  sailed  slowly  along  its  shores.  We  did 
not  enter  the  harbour  in  Oahu  until  t)^e  15th,  When  we 
found  ourselves  at  daybreak  near  the  reef,  and  learned 
from  some  flshearmen  in  a  canoe  Hiat  the  schooner  was 
at  anehor  in  the  bay.^  We  were  afterward  boarded  by 
Keeaumoku,  the  governor  c^  Maui  aiicl  brother  of  Kua- 
kini^ and  soon  received  a  pilot,  who  conducted  our  littler 
cutter  through  the  intricacies  of  the  channel  to  the  an- 
chorage, we  were  not  long  before  we  Broceeded  ta 
tilie  shore.  On  our  way  we  met  a  canoe,  m  which  the 
wife  of  Anna  recognised  a  brother,  who  had  left  the 
Society  Islands  in  uie  Bounty,  when  the  mutineers  took 
possession  of  the  ship ;  we  were  also  met  by  a  boat,  in 
which  were  the  American  consul  and  a  Frenchman  of 
the  name  of  Rives,  who  acted  as  secretary  for  the  king. 
Messrs.  Thurston,  Chamberlain,  and  Lodmis,  American 
missionaries,  to  whom  1  had  writtc^  from-  Hawaii,  were 
also  in  the  boat,  and  cordially  welcomed  us. 
.  In  a  large  native  house  near  the  shore,  we  were  in- 
trqduced  to  the  king,  his  queens,  the  ^en-dowager, 
and  what  might  be  regarded  as  the  Hawaiian  court.  We 
were  struck  with  the  portly  form  and  gigantic  size  of 
the  royal  party,  and  many  of  the  chiefis  by  whoni  they 
were  attended.    The  captain  delivered  the  letter  from 
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the  goyemor  of  ^Teiir  South  Wales  to  the  king;  and, 
after  wme  had  been  introduced,  Messes.  Bennet,  Tyer- 
man,  and  myself  accompanied  the  Amencan  mission- 
aries to  their  habitation,  where  we  receired  a  pressing 
imritation  ftrom  the  whole,  family  to  partake  of  their  hos- 
pitahty  and  such  accommodations  as  their  establish- 
ment would  afford,  so  long  a»  we  might  remain  in  the 
island--^  proposal  with  M^ch  we  cheerfully  complied, 
different  lands  had  gifen  us  birth ;  we  had  never  seen 
each  other  before;  but  we  spoke  one  language,  em- 
braced one  faith,  had  devoted  our  lives  to  the  accom- 
plishment^ of  one  olqect,  which  we  mutually  felt  mere 
.  important  than  any  other-;  and  found  that  the  influence 
of  Christian  and  onssionairy  feeling  so  united  our  hearts, 
that  we  were  as  happy  in  the  society  of  our  friends  as 
if  we  had  been  intimate  from  childhood.  We  were 
afterward  joined  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bingham,  and  the 
missionaries  from  Tauai ;  and  the  pleasure  I  derived 
from  .their  society,  during  the  four  months  that  we  were 
detained  in  Oahu,  is  still  among  the  most  grateful  of 
myrecoHectiotts. 

The  day  after  our  arrivsd  we  waited  on  the  chiefs, 
dnd  in  the  evening  called  on  Kaa^umanu.  Through 
the  ittfhience  of  the  individual  whom  we  met  on  our 
way  from  the  ship  yesterday,  Anna  and  his  wife  hskt  ' 
been  invited  to -take  up  their  abode  in  the  estabtishment 
of  Kaahumanu,  who,  next  to  the  king  and  Karaimoku, 
was  considered  the  person  of  latest  influence  in  the 
island.  When  we  called,  the  greater  part  of  the  inmates 
of  the  dvrelling  were  sitting  cross-legged  on  the  ground, 
playing  at  caras.  Ludicrouar  spectacles  of  tMs  kind  were 
not  unfrequently  exhibited  during  our  stay :  sometimes 
we  saw  a  party  of  large  chiefs  and  chief  women  sitting 
on  iheir  mats;  or  on  the  grass,  under  the  shade  of  a  tree^ 
but  very  partially  clothed,  paying  at  cards,  with  one  or 
two  large  pet  hogs  lying  close  by  them ;  not  small  and 
cleanly  things,  that  they  mi^ht  take  under  their  arms, 
but  full-grown,  and  in  a  condition,  under  proper  manage- 
ment, to  haire  made  good  bacon.  Anna  informed  us 
that  his  wife  and  himself  had  been  treated  with  kind- 
ness ;  that  On  the  preceding  night  they  read  together, 
in  a  retired  comer  of  the  house,  a  portion  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  engaged  m  prayer;  and  that  this  morning, 
when  Kaidiumanu  perceived  that  they  were  about  to  do 
the  same,  she  requested  tbem  to  comt  near,  that  she 
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and  her  people  might  ]oin.  I  askid  her  if  she  did  not 
desire  to  learn  to  read,  to  know  and  serve  the  .true  God; 
and  she  answered  yes ;  but  said,  we  cannot,  unless  the 
king  does/  If  he  embraces  the  new  religion,  we  shall 
all  follow,  {n  the  evening  of  this  day  we  were  preseiit 
when  Anna  read  the  Scripture,  and  offered  family  pray- 
ers publicly  in  Kaahumanu's  house :  we  united  with  no 
ordinary  feelings,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  worship  of 
the  true  €cod  with  the  people  arqimd  us. 

The  next  day,  the  17th  of  April,  being  the  day  on 
which  our  American  friends  held  the  weekly  religious 
service,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  preaching  in  the  Tahi- 
tian  language.  Soon  after  four  in  th6  afternoon,  .we 
went  together  to  the  little  chapel  which  stood  in  the 
midst  of  the  plain  of  Honorum,  not  ikr  from  the  dwell- 
ing of  the  missionaries.  It  was  partly  filled  wMffoa^ 
tives.  While  we  were  singing  a  Tahitian  hymn,  the 
king  and  queen  entered,  and  seated  tihemselveg  in  the 
middle  of  the  place.  The  singing  of  the  natives  who 
had  come  with  us  appeared  to  surprise  and  please  them, 
and  they  occasionally  whispered  to  each  oth^r  as  it  pro- 
ceeded. ,  I  then  read  the  third  chapter  of  the  Gospel  of 
St.  John,  andofifered  an  extempore  prayer,  during  which 
the  king  and  Sandwich  islanders  remained  sitting.  I 
then  delivered  a  short  discourse  from  the  sixteenth 
verse  of  the  chapter  I  had  read. .  The  audience  was: 
attentive,  and  at  the  close  of  the  service ,  rose  and  de- 
parted. On  being  asked,  as  they  went  out,  whether 
they  understood  what  had  been  said,  they  answeredyes  ; 
though  it  is  probable  that  they  understood  but  imper- 
fectly, as  the  whole  was  in  the  Tahitian  language. 

'Wmle  on  board  the  Mermaid  with  the  king-  and  seve-  ^ 
ral  of  the  chiefs,  on  the  day  following,  the  captain  in- 
fbrmedme  th^  he  was  going  to  make  a  voyage  to  soma 
other  part  of  the  Pacific,  before  he  returned  to  Huahine^ 
and  that  probably  it  would  be  two  mbnths  before  he 
could  take  us  back.  This  was  distressing  intelligence 
— not  on  our  (^y^  account,  so  much  as  that  of  Mrs. 
Ellis  and  our  friends,  who-  had  been  distinctly  informed 
by  the  captain  that  before  a  period  sO  remote  our  return 
mi|;ht  be  confidently  expected.  I  communicated  the 
tidings  to  the  deputation,  who  were  not  less  surprised 
than  I  had  been,  and  n^,  while  they  expressed  their 
regret  on-Mrs.  Ellis's  account,  observed,  "  Perhaps  the 
Lord  has  thoughts  of  mercy  towards  this  people^  and 
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has  wort  fox  us  to  do  here,  that  ite  are  deprived  for  th« 
present  of  the  means  of  returning." 

Oir  the  XOth  of  May,  Auna  came  up  to  the  mission- 
house,  and  informed  me  that  Kaahumanu,  and  Taomuarii, 
the  king  of  Tauai,  hadrequested  him  and  his  wife  to  take 
up  their  abode  \irith  them  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and 
had  desired  that  I  would  return  to  Huahine  for  my  family, 
and  then  eome  and  dwell  with  them.  As-soon  as  the  in- 
telligence was  made  known  to  Messrs.  Tyerraan  ainl 
Betmet,  we  unitedly  communicated  it  to  our  friends  the 
American  missionaries,  who  unanimouslv  expressed 
their  desires  that  we  should  comply  with  the  wishes  of 
the  chiefs,' and  exp;'essed  th»ir  opinion  that  it  would 
facihtate  the  introduction  of  Christianity  among  the 
people.  Other  chiefsafterward  expressed  a  correspond- 
ing.diM>Pt;  the  king  also  s^d  it  would  be  well;  and  as 
it  appeared  that  our  cooaing  would  strengthen  the  hands 
of  our  American  brethren,  facilitate  their  acouisition  of 
the  language,  and  aid  the  accomplishment  of  an  object 
e<]ually  desired  by  us  all,  we  assured  the  chiefs  of  our 
•wiUingness  to  compl}r  with  their  wishes.  Shortly  after 
this,  Auna  accompanied  Kaahumanu  and  Taumuarii  to 
Maui,  and  Messrs.  Tyerman,  Bennet,  Bingham,  and  my- 
self made  a  tour  of  Oahu,  which,  while  it  made  us  ac- 
quainted with  the  number  and  circumstances  of  the 
people,  excited  our  sympathies  on  their  behalf,  and  en- 
able us,  as  opportunity  offered^  to  address  them  on  the 
subject  of  religion,  favoured  us  also  with  the  means  of 
observing  the  extent  and  varied  appeivance  of  the  coun- 
try. In  company  with  CaptainsLewis  and  Brown,  and 
Messrs.  Jones,  Dix,  and  Moxley,  we  sailed  as  far  as  tho 
district  of  Eva,  or  Pearl  river,  and  travelled  on  foot  the 
rest  of  the  way.  Religions  services  were  continued 
regularly  in  the  Uttle  chapel;  but  after  the  effects  of 
their  novelty  had  subsided,  few  of  the  natives  attended ; 
we  had  also  frequent  occasions  to  lament  the  inebriap^ 
tion'  of  the  king  and  many  of  the  chiefs,  as  well  as  the 
extensive  prevalence  and  disastrous  effects  of  intoxica- 
tion among  the  people ;  but  were  encouraged  by  the 
diligence  and  perseverance  of  Kaahumanu,  his  favourite 
queen.  In  the  mean  time  we  were  acquuring  the  Ian* 
guage,  and  were  enabled  more  distinctly  to  communicate 
our  instructions  to  the  people««  "* 

After  some  weeks'  absence,  Auna  returned,  and  io-> 
formi^  us  that  they  had  been  to  different  parta  ol 
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Hawaii,  ikii  tb»  governor  was  diligently  learning  to  read 
and  write,  aiid>>that  a  young  chief,  whose  name  was 
Lanui,  was  anxiously  desiring  to  know  the  Word  of  the 
true  God ;  that  one  Sabbath-day,  when  there  were  great 
crowds  of  peo{de  around,  and  Anna  proposed  to  retire 
to  a  secret  place  among.the  bushe?  for  prayer,  he  said, 

•  **  No,  let  us  f^ad  and  pray  in  my  house ;"  the  place  was 
crowded  with  people,  who  listened  attentiveV  to  the 
reading  and  prayer.  Kaahuitianu  directed  them  to  fetch 
the  gods  that  were  lying  hid  in  the  holes  of  the  rocks 
and  caves,  B,i  a  distance  from  the  shore.  They  brought 
forth  great  numbers,  and  in  oneway  burnt  no  fewer  than 
one  hundred  and  two  idols. 

Our  friends  had  a  small  school  of  fifteen,  children, 
whom  they  were  industriously  endeavouring  to  instruct. 
The  king  and  queen,  and  several  of  the  principal  per- 
sons, had  becotaie  our  pu^iils,  and  we  spent  part  of  every 
day  either  in  teaching  them  to  read  and  write,  or  in 

^  conversation  on  the  subject  of  religion.  They  were,  as 
might  be  expected,  extremely  ignorant ;  bqt  they  were 
in  general  willing,  and  often  expressed  themselves*  de*- 
eirous  to  be  informed.  We  endeavoured  familiarly  and 
with  the  utmost  plainness  to  exhibit,  not  the  subtleties 
of  theology,  or  the  dogmas  of  any  particular  sect,  but 
the  great  facts  and  princi{des  of  revelation-^^md  were 
pleased  to  perceive  that  they  appeared  to  haveT>blainied 
an  outline  of  the  leading  truths  of  Christianity.  On 
the  evening  of  the  7throf  July,  which  was  the  Sabbath, 
when  Mr.  Bingham  and  myself  went  tothe  king's  house, 
he  informed  us  that  he  would  never  again  neglect  the  ob- 
servance  of  the  Sabbath,  but  would  worship  Jehovah ;  and 
that  he  did  not  intend  tp  drink  rum.  Our  number  of  hear- 
ers now  frequently  amounted  to  thr^e  hundred  p^rsons^  to 
whom  we  preached  twice  on  the  Sabbath,  and  pnce  during 
the  week :  our  meetings  iii^ere  enlivened  by  the  ihtro^c- 
tion  of  hymns  in  the  native  language.  A  spirit  of  in- 
quiry was  excited  among  the  chiefs  and  people,  and 
several  seemed  earnestly  desirous  tb  know  and  sery& 
the  living  God,  Among  them  Keeaumoku  was  con^ 
c^cuous;  he  not  only  attended  public  worship,  but  col- 
lected the  people  tO|:ether  by  ringing  a  large  ..bell 
every  evening,  and  invited  us  to  attend  and  preach  to 
them. 

Among  the  strangers  ndw  at  Oahu  was  Mr.  Mathesoh, 
a  gentleman  who  came  as  passenger  onboard  aaAjsieri* 
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eaasldp  from  South  America  io  Canton.'  In  his'*  Nun 
rative  of  a  Visit  to  BraflU,  Chili,  Peru,  and  the  Sand- 
wich^slands,  in  the  jrears  1891  and  i8S^,'?  he  givM  the 
ibilpwing  acconnt  m  s  visit  to  the  eeUMishment  of 
Keeanmokit,  ^ho  was  also  called  Coz  by  the  for- 
silvers :—  •  ^ 

-**  Angus!  5.— -Thisi  morning  I  went  to  Cor,  intending 
to  purchase  some  goats. .  I  expected  to  find  him,  as 
usual,  either  sleepinff,  or  smoking,  or  drinking,  or  busy 
trsfllcking,  hke  mys^.  .  The  -door  of  rhis  hut  was  half- 
open,  and  I  was  about  to  enter  nnceren^oniously,  when  a 
Scene  too  striking  ever  to  be  forgotten,  and  which  would 
require  the  hand  of  a  master,  painter  to  do  it  justice, 
suddenly  arrested  my  whole  attention. 

*^  About  a  dozen  natives  of  both  sexes  were  seated  in 
a  circle  on  the  misitted  floor  of  the  apartment,  and  in  the 
midst  of  them  sat  John  Honoree,  the  Hawaiian  cate* 
chist.  All  eyes  were  bent  upon  him ;  and  the  variously 
expressive  features  of  each  individual  marked  the  de* 
gree  of  interest  excited  bv  what  was  passing  in  his 
mind.  -  So  absorbed,  indeed,  were  they  in  their  reflec- 
tions, that  m^alnrupt  appearance  at  the  door  created 
for  sotaie  time  neither  interruption  nor  remark.  The 
speaker  held  in  his  hand  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  as  pub- 
lished at  Otaheite,  and  was  endeavouring,  by  signs  and 
familiar  illustrations,  to  render  its  contents  easy  of  com<» 
prehension.  His  simple  yet  energetic  manner  added 
weight  to  his  opinions,  and  proved  that  he  spoke,,  from 
personal  conviction,  the  sincere- and  unpremeditated 
language'of  the  heart. 

^'  The  chief  himself  stood  in  the  background,  a  little 
apart  from  the  rest,  leaning  upon  the  shoulder  of  an 
attendant. .  A  gleam  of  light  suddenly  fell  upon  his 
countenance,  and  disdosed  features  on  which  wonder, 
anxiety,  and  seriousness  were  imprinted  in  the  steong- 
est  characters.  He  wore  no  other  dress- than  the  mtara 
round  the  wsist ;  but  his  tall  athletic  form  and  bust,  seen 
bending  over  the  other's  shoulders^  and.  dignified  de- 
meanour, marked  atone  glance  his  rank  and  superiority 
over  all  around.  One  himd  was  raised  instinctively  to 
his  head,  in  a  pensive  attitude.    His  knitted  brows  be- 

SiAe  mtense  thought ;  and  his^iercing  black  eyes  were 
ed  i^n  the  speaker  with  an  inquiring,  penetrating 
look,  as  much  as  to  say,  *  Can  what  you  te&  us  be  really 
true  ^    I  gazed  for  some  minutes  with  mute  astonish- 
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ment,  turniiiff  my  regards  from  on^  to  the  other,  and 
dreacUng  to  mtrude  upon  the  ^riTacy  of  persons  whose 
time  was  so  usefully  eniployed.  At  last  the  chief  turned 
round  and  motioned  with  his  hands  in  a  dignified  man- 
ner, for  me  to  .vdthdraw.  .  I  did  so,  but  carried  away  in 
my  heart  t)^e  remembrance  of  a  scene  to  which  the 
place,  the  people,  and  j;he  occasion  united  in  attaching 
a  peculiar  interest 

'*  I  learned  aftwward  that  Cox  had  promised  to  build 
a  school-house,  and  present  it  to'  the  missionaries  for 
their  use ;  a  donation,  which,  considering  his  acknow- 
ledged love  of  oioney,  affords  no  mean  proof  that  his 
inquiries  into  the  truth  of  the  new  religion  had  not  been 
altogether  fruitless." 

The  chiefs  prohibited  their  people  from  working  on 
the  Lord's-day  ;  and  Keeaumoku,  Karaimoku,  Kauike- 
ouli^  the  young  prince,  Kaahumanu,  Taumuarii,  Piia, 
Naihe,  and  almost  every  chi^f  of  rank  and  influence, 
were  numbered  among  our  pupils,  or  regular  worship- 
pers of  the  true  God.  Astonished  and  gratified  by  the  - 
wonderful  change  we  bad  been  permitted  to  witness 
during  the  period  of  our  detention,  and  hAring  received 
every  expression  of  attachment,  and  desire  for  our  re- 
turn, from  the  missionaries  and  chiefs,  we  took  leave 
of  them  on  the  33d  of  August,  and  sailed  for  Huahine  in 
the  Mermaid,  which  had  returned  about  three  weeks 
before.  ^ 

Shortly  after  our  airival,  a  public  council  of  the  king 
and  chiefs  of  Hawaii  had  been  held  at  Oahu.  Anna  and 
his  companion  from  Huahine  were  invited  to  attend, 
and  ha4  an  opportunity  of  answering  the  inquiries  of  the 
king  and  chiefs  relative  to  the.  events  whi^h  had  trans- 
pired in  the  Society  Islands,  auA  of  testifving^  to  the 
feelings  of  friendship  and  esteem  entertained  by  Pomare 
and  t&  rulers  of  those  islands,  much  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  latter— who  were  convinced  that  the  reports 
which  had  been  circulated  apaong  them  respoting  the 
hostile  intentions  of  the  southern  islanders,  and  the  dan- 
gerous influence  of  Ch^stian  missions  there,  were  to- 
tally groundless.  The  complete  removal  of  those  preju- 
dices, which  had  been  excited  and  nurtured  by  tiiese 
means,  was  one  great  advantage  of  our  visit.  On  our 
return,  we  conveyed  friendly  letters  from  the  king  and 
chiefs  of  Hawaii  to  thope.  nf  tKe  Society  Islands,  and 
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an  agreeable  correspondence  has  been  ever^since  main- 
tained, v 

Early  in  February,  1823, 1  returned  to  Oaltu  with  my 
family,  experienced  a  kind  reception  from  the  king  and 
chiefs,  and  was  privileged  to  commence  my  missionary 
pursuits  in  harmonious  co-operation  with  m^  predeces- 
sors, the  American  missionaries,  who  were  diligently 
employed  in  their  benerolent  exertions  fpr  the  spiritufd 
well-being  of  the  nation ;  avoiding,  as  they  have  uni- 
formly done  ever  since,  all  interference  with  the  qivil, 
commercial,  amd  political  concents  of  the  people,  and  . 
attending  scJlely  to  their  instruction  in  (laisful  knowledge 
and  religious  truth., 

The  difficidties  attending  the  acquisition  of  the  lan- 
guage and  other  circumstances  had  hitherto  confined 
the  labours  of  the  missionaries  almost  entirely  to  the 
islands  of  Dahu  and  Tauai ;  but  in  April,  1823,  a  rein- 
forcement arriving  from  Americ^t  enabled  them  to  ex- 
tend their  efforts,  particularly  towards  Maui  and  Hawaii. 
In  order  that  arrangements  for  the  establishment  and 
permanent  m^ntenance>  of  missionary  stations  in  the 
latter — ^the  largest,  most  important,  and  populous  island 
of  th^  group— might  be  made  with  all  the  advantages 
of-  local  knowledge,  it  was  agreed  that  three  of  the 
American  missionaries  and  myself  should  visit  and  ex- 
plore that  interestiiig  island,  to  investigate  the.  religious 
and  moral  condition  of  the  people,  communicate  to  them 
the  •knowledge  of  Christ,  unfold  the  benevolent  objects 
of  the  mission,  inquire  whether  they  were  willing  to 
receive  Christian  teachers,  and  select  the  most  eligitj^ 
places  for  missionary  'statipns.  These,  thou^  the 
principal^  were  not  the  only  objects  that  occupied  our 
attention  during  the  toiir.*  We  availed  ourselves 'of  the 
opportunities  it  afforded  ta  make  observations  on  the 
structure  of  the  island,  its  seographical  character,  nfttural 
scenery,  productions,  andother  objects  of  curiosity ;  and 
to  beconhMnore  fuUy  acqusyinted  with  the  peculiar  fea- 
tures of  tfa^  system  of  idolatry^  the  traditions,  manners, 
and  customs  d  the  inhabitants,-^a  detailed  account  of 
winch  is  given  in  the  following  narrative. 

Before  entering  upon  the  tour,  a  few  remarks  on  the 
orthography  of  the  Hawtdian  nan&es  which  are  occasion-^ 
ally  introduced,  explaining  the  .reasons  for  its  adoptiOBy 
and  assisting  in  the  pronunnation  of  native  words,  wiU 
probably  be  acceptable  to  most  of  our  xeaders. 
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1%0  Tisite  which  most  foreiffnen  have  -paid  to  the 
Sandwich,  and  other  islands  of  the  Pacific  have  been  too 
tiiMisiMit  t6  allow  them,  however  well  qualified  they 
mav  have  been,  to  obtain  vnj^  thing  b^ond  qn  exceed- 
ingly saperiieiid-  aequaintance  with  the  words  in  most 
common  n^  among  the  natives,  and  certainly  insuffi- 
cient to  enwle  them  tP  discern  the  nice  distinctions  of 
vowel  sounds  imd  pecuHar  structure  of  ibe  aboriginal 
languages  of  the  islands;  and'Hiose  individunis  Whom 
puipo^es  of  commerce  have  induced  to  remain  a  longer 
.  penod  among  them,  whatever  facility  they  may  have 
acquired  in  speafinff  it,  have  not  attended  to  its  ortho- 
graphical construction,  but  have  adopted  those  methods 
of  spelling  names  of  persons  and  places  which  happen 
to  have  been  used  by  those  of  their  predecessors  with 
whose  printed  accounts  they  were  most  familiar. 

The  want  of  a  standard  orthograph^p^  cannot  be 
better  iUustrated  than  by  noticing  the  mistakes,  often 
of  a  singular];^  ludicrous,  and  occasionally  of  an  import-^ 
ant  kind,  which  occur  even  in  the  present  day,  or  by 
glancing  at  the  great  v^piety  of  methods  adopted  by  dif- 
ferent voyage^^  to  represent  the  same  word.  We  have 
seen  the  name  of  Tamehameha,  the  late  king,  eqpeiledin 
various  pubUcations  twelve  or  fourteen  different*  ways ; 
and  the  same  variety  has  also;  prevaUed  in  other  popular 
names,  though  perhaps  not  to  an  equal  extent.  The 
above  word  is  a  reduplication  of  the  word  meha  (lonely, 
or  solitary),  with  the  definite  article  Ta  prefixed,  which 
is  a  part  of  the  name ;  though  rejected  m  Cook's  Voy- 
ages, where  he  is  called  Maihamaiha.  Captain  Van- 
couver calls  him  Tama^maah^  which  is  somewhat 
nearer. 

This  disagreement  in  different  writers  arises,  in  the 
first  place,  from  the  deficiency  hi  the  Vowel  characters, 
as  used  in  the  Eng'lish  language,  for  expressing  the  na- 
tive vowel  sounds.  The  English  language  has  but  one 
sign',  or  letter,  for  the  vowel  s<9hnd  in  the  fiast  syllable 
of  father  and  fable,  or  i}^  words  tart  an<^tale;  but  in 
Hawaiian  the  sense  of  *tiiese  sounds,  wtrtch  frequently 
occur  unconnected  with  an j  other,  is  so  different  that  a 
distinct  character  is  essential.  The  first  sound  is  often 
a  distinct  word,  and  frequently  marks  the  past  tense  of 
the  verb,  while  the  second  sound  distin^sAies  the  fu- 
ture, and  io  also  a  distinct  word.  These  two  sounds 
often  occur  together,  forming  tiro  distinct  syBabiies,  as 
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^inthe  inteiroffatkni  e-nl^  what!  and  tltfwoid  A»^to 
calL  In  the  Enfflish  laiiguag%;lwo  letters,  called  double 
▼owela,  are  need  to  len^hen  the  saoie  aoimd,  as  m  m 
thee,  or  to  expreiis  one  totally  different,  mooia  pool: 
but  in  Hawi^ian  there  is  often,  a  fepetition  of  the  TOwel 
sooad,  without  any  inienrening  consonant  or  other  voWel 
sound,  as  in^o-a,  a  bag  or  pocket,  e^,  to  embark,  t*$,  a 
name  of  a  bird,  o-ih.  an  agncultnral;  ins^ment ;  which 
must  be  sounded  as  tw^distinct  syllables.  Hence,  when 
the  ee  is  employed  to  express  a  lengthMied  sound  of  e, 
as  in  Owlqrhee,  and  oo  to  signify  the  i^und  o£if  in  rule, 
as  in  Kar^Lakooa,  whiclr  is  generaHy  Joiie  by  European 
▼isiters,  it  is  not  possible  to  express  by  any  signs  thoae 
native  words  in  which  the  double  vowels  occur,  which 
are  invariably  two  distinct  syllables. 

Another  cause  of  the  incorrectness  of  the  orthogrsr 
phy  of  early  voyagers  to  these  inlands  has  been  a  want 
of  better  acquaintance  with  the  structure  of  the  lan- 
guage, which  wouid  have  prevented  their  sitetitutuig  a 
compound  for  a  single  word.  This  is  the  case  in  the 
words  Otaheite,  Otah^,  «sd  Qvhyhee,  which  ouffht  to 
be  Tahiti,  Tabaa,  and  Hawaii,  ^ths  O  is  no  part  of  these 
words,  but  is  the  proposition  of,  or  belonging  to;  or  it 
is  the  sign  of  the  case,  denoting  it*to  be  the  nominative, 
answerit^  to  the  question  who  or  what,  which  would 
be  O  wai  %  The  sign  of  the  case  being  prefixed  to  the 
interrogation,  the  answer  uniformly  conesponds,  as, 

Ntmu    Owaiiaainal— Whatthstlsnd!    ' 
*     An9,  O  Hawaii— Hawaii 
^  '  Pot.      No  kaa  oe  1 — ^Of  wbeaoe  you  1 

An»»  NoHawati— Of  cor  belonging  to  Hawaii. 
Obj.  '    Hoe  oe  i  hea  1 — Sailiiiff  you  to  wheie  1 
Aim.  I  HawaSi— To  lUwatL 
Mai  hea  mai  oe  % — From  whence  yoa  % 
Aiu.  Mai  Hawaii  mai-^Fnim  Hawaii 
♦  *  • 

Any  one  ef 'these,  or  <fther  similar  combinations,  in 
whi<Ai  the  word  Ha-wai-i  occthfe,  might  have  been  given 
as  the  name  of  the  island  with  as  much  correctness  as 
that  which,  commences  with  the  O,  which  appears  som^ 
times  to  be  a  contraction  of  the  pronoun,  sad  is .  never 
used,  excepting  when  the  word  be^ns  a  sentence,  and 
consequently  is,  even  as  a  oombination,  not  of  fremient 
occusence.    The  natives  are  certainly  most  'likely  to 
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know  th*  name  of  their  own  island :  the  desi^ation 
they  give  it  wefhave  adopted,  and  believe  that  in  so  doing 
we  have  the  approbation  of  all  unprejudiced  men,  more 
than  we  should  have  had  in  perpetuating  an  error  which 
their  discoverer,  had  he  possessed  the  means  of  so  doing, 
would  very  cheerfully  havfe  corrected. 

In  pronouncing  the  word  Ha-wai4,  the  Htt  is  sounded 
short,,  as  in  Hadi,  the  ioai  as  wye»  and  the  final  t  as  e 
in  me.  v  » 

Auxn  an  Cook's  Voyages;  Atouxti  in  Vancouver's,  and 
Atoui  in  one  of  his  contemporaries,  is  also  a  compound 
of  two  words,  a  Tauai,  literally  atui  Tauai,  The  mean- 
ing of  the  word  tauai  is,  to  light  upon,  or  to  dry  in  the 
sun;  and  the  name,  according  to  the  account  of  the  late 
king,  was  derived  from  the  long  droughts  which  some- 
times prevaile4)  or  the  large  pieces  of  timber  which 
have  been  occasionally  washed  upon  its  shores.  Being 
the  most  leeward  island  of  importance,  it  was  probably 
the  last  inquired  of,  or  the  last>  name  repeated  by. the 
people  ta  the  first  visiters.  For,  should  me  natives  be 
pointed Jto  the  group,  an^  ask^i^  the  names  of  the  differ- 
ent islands,  beginning  with  that  farthest  to  wind- 
ward, and  proceeding  west,  they  would  say,,  O  Hawaii, 
Maui,  Ranai,  Morotai,  Oahu,  a  (and)  Tauai :  the  copu- 
lative conjunction  preceding  the  last  member  of  the 
sentence  would  be  placed  immediately  before  Tauai ; 
and  hence,  in  all  probability,  it  has  been  attached  to  the 
name  Of  that  island,  which  has  usually  been  written, 
after  Cook's  orthography,  Atoqiy  or  Atowai,  ailer  Van- 
couver. • 

The  more  intelligent  among  the  natives,  particularly 
the  chiefs,  frequently  smile  at  the  manner  of  spelling 
the  names  of  places  and  persons  in  published  accounts 
of  the  islands,  which  they  occasionally  see.^ 

The  orthography  employed  in  the  native  names  which 
occur  in  the  succeeding  narrative  is  in  accordance  with 
the  power  or  sound  of  the  letters  composing  the  Ha- 
waiian alphabet,  and  the  wordd  are  repredbwted^as  nearly 
as  possible  tq  the  manner  in  which  they^ure  pronounced 
by  the  natives.  -A, is  always  a^  a  in  father,  or  shorter, 
as  a  in  the  first«vllable  of  aha,  e  as  a  in  hate,  t  as  t  in  ma- 
chine, pr  ee  in  thee,  o  as  o  in  note,  u  as  oo  in  food,  or 
short,  as  in  bull,*and  the  diphthong  at  as  i  in  wine  or  mine. 
The  consonants  are  .sounded  as  in  English. 
'   The  native  words  maybe  correctly  pronounoed  by 
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attendiiig  to  the  above  sownds  of  the  towels.  •  The  fol- 
lowing list  of  the  principal  names  will  likewise  assist 
IB  the  proper  pronunciation  of  Hawaiian  words.  The  h 
id  inserted  after  the  a  only  to  secure  that  vowel's  being 
sounded  as  in  the  exclamation  ah! 
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Ha^wai-i  f/rofumnctii^ 
.  O-a-faa     .    . 
Tau-ai      .    < 
Mau-i  .     • 
Kai-ra-a    . 
Ke-a-rapke-ku-a 
Wiii-«-ke-a    , 
Wai-pi-o   . 
Ei-raH^e-a 
Moa-na-ha-a-ra-rai  ■ 
Mou-na  Ro-a 
Mou-na  Ke-a 
Ka^a-^rc^a . 


Ta>m^ha*iii6-lia 
Ri-ho-ii-ho  » 
Ta-a-mu-arri-i 
Ka^a-ha-ma^nu 
KeK)-pii-a-la-]U 
Ka-a-ki-ni 
Ka-rai-mo-ku 
Bo-ki  ... 
li-li-ka'  .  . 
Mao-ae  •  . 
Ma-ko-a    .    . 


Ha-wve-e 

O-ah-hoo 

Tow4  or  Tum'-tj^ 

Mow-« 

Ky-roo-ah 

Kay-a-ra-kay-ko<Fab 

Wye-ah-kay-ah 

Wye-pe-o 

Ke-row-ay-ah 

Mow-nah-hoo-ah-ra-jye 

Mow-nah  Ro-ah 

Mow^nah  Kay-ah 

kah-ah-vali-ro-ah 


PlfSONS. 

-•  .  Ta>m6-hah-m4-hah 

. .  .  Ree-ho-Tee-ho 

.  .  Ta-oo-moo-ah-i»« 

.  .  Ka-ah-hoo-ma-noo 

.  Kay-»-poo-o-lah-ne 

•  ..  Koo-ah-ke-ne 

•  .  Ka-iye-mo-koD 
..  .  Bo-ke      • 

•  •  Le-Ie-hah 
.  .  Mow-aye 
.  ,  Ma-ko-ah. 
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CHAPTER  in. 

VoysM  ofptrt  of  the  miHloiMries  to  Kalrna-r-Welcoiiie  flrom  tlie  g^vomor 
ofHawaii— A  breaklhot  oeene— Deocrlptlon  of  an  oilonalTe  ooTont'-Carioiui 
DAtural  pbenamenon  oceoaaooed  by  theaea— SUiiafionand  afipoaranoe  of 
Kairua— Bxcunton  to  the  i^antationa-'^Chriatiaii  seal  of  achie^-Rainsof-a 
heiaa— Notice  of  Captain  Cook— Aceonnt  of  Mouna  Hoarani— Volcanie 


TAUMUi^ii,  the  friendly  king  of  Tauai,  haTing  gene- 
rously offered  the  missionaries  chosen  to  make  the  tour 
of  Hawaii  a  passage  in  one  of  his  vessels  bound  from 
Oahu  to  Kainia,  Messrs.  Thurston,  Bishop,  and  Good- 
rich repaired  on  board  in  the  afternoon  of  June  34,  1823, 
They  were  accompanied  by  Mr.  Harwood,  an  ingenious 
mechanic,  whom  curiosity  and  a  desire  to  assist  them 
ha^  induced  to  -join  their  party.  The  indisposition  of 
Mrs.  £llis  prevented  my  pr^ireeding  in  the  same  vessel, 
but  I  hoped  to  follow  in  a  few  days. 

At  4  P.  M.  the  brig  was  tmder  way,  standing  to  the 
S.  £.  Having  cleared  the  bar  and  the  reefs  at  the  en-! 
trance  of  the  harbour,  the  trade-wind  blowing  fresh  from 
the  N.  E.,  they  were-  soon  out  of  sight  of  Honoruru. 
They  passed  the  islands  of  Morokai,  Ranai,  and  the 
principal  part  of  Maui  during  the  night,  and  at  daybresd^ 
on  the  25th  were-off  Tahaurawe,  a  small  island  on  the 
south  side  of  Maui.  The  Haaheo  Hawaii  (Pride  of  Ha- 
waii), another  ni^ve  vessel,  formerly  the  Cleopatra^s 
barge,  soon  after  hove  in  sight ;  she  did  not,  however, 
come  tip  with  them,  but^  tacked  and  stood  for  Lahaina. 
In  the  evening  the  wind,  usually  fresh  in  the  channel 
b)gtween  Maui  and  Hawaii,  blew  so  strong  that  they 
were  obl^ed  to  lay-to  for  about  three  hours ;  when  it 
abated,  add  allowed  them  to  proceed. 

On  the '26th,  at  4  P.  M:  the^  vessel  came  to  anchor 
in  Kairua  bay.  The  missionaries  soon  after  went  on  - 
shore,  grateful  for  the  speedy  and  comfortable  passage 
with  which  they  had  been  ravoured,  having  been  oidy 
forty-nine  hours  from  Oahu,  which  is  about  150  miles 
to  tne  leeward  of  Kairua.  They  were  heartily  welcomed 
by  the  governor,  Kuakini,  usually  called  by  the  foreign-; 
ers  John  Adams,  from  his  having  adopted  the  n^e  of  a 
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former  president  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
ThejjT  took  -tea  with  him ;  and.  after  expressing  th^ 
gratitnde  to  God  in  the  native  language,  with  tne  gov^ 
ernor  and  his  family,  retired  jto  rest  in  an  apartment 
kindly. furnished  for  them  in  his  own  house. 

The  next  morning  their  baggage  was  rempvM  from 
the  vessel,  and  deposited  in  a  small  comfortable  house, 
formerly  belonging  to  Tamehameha,  but  which  the  gov- 
ernor directed  them  to  occupy  so  long  as  they  should 
remain  at  Kairua.  He  also  politely  invited  them  to  his 
table  during  their  stay ;  in  consequence  of  Which,  with- 
out forgetting  their  cjbi^acter,  they  sat  down  to  their 
morning  repast.  Their  bretkfast-room  presented  a  sin- 
gular scene.  They  were  seated  arouAd  a  small  table 
with  the  governor  and  one  or  two  of  his  friends,  who, 
in  addition  to  the  coffee)  fish,  vegetables,  &c.  with  which 
it  was  furnished,  had  a  large  wooden  bowl  ofpoe,  a  sort 
of  thin  paste,  made  of  baked  taro,  beat  up  and  diluted 
with  water,  placed  by  the  side  of^their  pla^s,  from  which 
they  frequently  took  yery  hearty  draughts.  Two  fa- 
vourite lap-dogs  sat  on  the  same  sofa  with  the  governor, 
one  on  his  right-hand  and^he  other  on  his  left — and 
occasionally  received  a  bit  from  his  hand,  or  the  frag- 
ments of  the  plate  from  which  ha  had  eaten.  A  num- 
ber of  his,  jwnaAe/e,  favourite  chiefs,  and  some  occasional 
visiters,  sat  in  cirdles  on  the  floor,  around  large  dishes 
of  raw  fish,  baked  hog,  or  dog,  or  goat,  from  which  each 
helped  himself  without  ceremony,  while  a  huge  calabash 
of  poe  passed  rapidly  round  among  them.  They  be- 
came exceedingly  loquacious  and  cheerful  during  thtir 
meal ;  and  several  who  had  been  silent  before  now 
kiuffhed  aloud,  and  joined  with  spirit  in  the  mirth  of 
theff  companions^  Neat  woofen  dishes  of  water  were 
handed  to  the  governor  and  his  friends,  both  Before  and 
after  eating,  in  whiclf  they  wash^  their  hands.  Un- 
civilized nations  are  seldom  distinguished  by  habits  of 
cleanliness;  but  this  practice,  we  believe,  is  an  ancient 
custom,  genewdly  observed. by  the  chiefs  and  all  the 
higher  oiders  of  the  people  throughout  the  islands. 

Kairua,.  though  healthy  and  populous, Is  destitute  of 
fresh  water,  except  what  is  found  in  pools  or  small 
streams  in  the  mountains,  four  or  five  miles  from  the 
shore.  An  article  so  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  a 
missionsury  station  it  was  desirable  to  procure,  if  possible, 
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nearer  at  hand.*  As  soon,  therefore,  as  breakfast  was 
ended,  the  party  walked  through  the  district  in  a  south- 
east direction,  to  examine  the  ground,  with  a  view  to 
discover,  the  most  eligible  place  for  digging  a  well. 

The  \iihole  face  of  the  country  marked  decisively  its 
volcanic  origin ;  knd  in  the  course  of.  their  excursion 
they  entered  several  hollows  in  the  lava,  formed  by  its 
having  .cooled  and  hardened  on  the  surface,  While,  in  a 
liquid  stata  underneath,  it  had  continued  to  flow  towards 
the  sea,  leaving  a  crust  in  the  shape  of  a  tunnel,  or 
arched  vault,  of  varied,  thickness  and  extent.  Before 
they  returned,  they  also  explored  a  celebrated  cavern 
in  the  vicinity,  tcalled  RaidakesT.  After  entering  it  by 
a  small  ai>erture,  they  passed  on  in  a  direction  nearly 
parallel  with  the  surface— sometimes  ,along  a  spacious 
arched  way,  not  less  than  twenty-five  feet  high  and 
twenty  wide ;  at  other  times  by  a  passage  so  narrow 
that  they  could  with  difficulty  press  through*  tiU  they 
had  proceeded  about  j1200  feet.  Here  their  progress 
was  arrested  t)y  a  pool  of  water,  wide,  deep,  and  as  salt 
as  that  found  in  the  hollows  of  the  lava  within  a  few 
yards  of  the  sea :  this  latter  circumstance  in  a  great 
degree  damped  their  hopes  of  finding  fresh  water  by 
digging  through  the  lava.  More  than  thirty  natives, 
most  of  them  CBxryixig  torches,  accompanied  them  in 
their  descent ;  and  on  arriving  at  tne  water,  simultane- 
ously plunged  in,  extending  their  torches  with  one  hand, 
and  swimming  about  with  the  other.  The  partially  illu« 
minated  hea(&  of  the  n^Ives,  splashing  sJ[)out  in  this 
subterranean  lake — ^the  reflection  of  the  torch-light  on 
its  agitated  surface — the  frowning  sides  and  lofty  ajrch 
of  the  black  vault,  hung  with  lava,.that  had  cooled  in 
every  imaginable  shipe— the  deep  glooip  of  the  carem 
beyond  ^e  wat^— the  hollow  sound  of  their  footsteps 
— and  the  varied  reverberations  of  their  voices,  produced 
a  singular  eflect ;  and  it  would  have  required  but  little 
aid  from  fancy  to  have  imagined  a  resemblance  between 
this  scene  and-  the  fabled  Stygian  lake  of  the  poets. 
The  mouth  of  the  cave  is  about  half  a  mile  from  the  sea, 
and- the  perpendicular  depth  to  the  water  probably  not 

*  The  late  king  Tamehamehn  used  flvquently  Co  beg  a  ctfsk  of  water  Ttbat 
the  captains  of  ▼essela  touching  at  Kairua ;  and  it  is  ope  of  the  most  acceptable 
presents  a  captain  going  to  thUi  station  coold  make,  either  to  the  chie&  or 
missionaries. 
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less  than  fifty  or  sixty  feet.  The  pool  is  occasionally 
visited  by  the  natives  for  the  purpose  of  bathihg,  as  ito 
water  is  cpol  and  refreshing.  From  its  ebbing  and  flow- 
ing with  the  tide,  it  has  probably  a  direct  comnubiicatiaii 
with  the  sea.  ■     ^ 

In  the  afternoon*  Messrs.  Thnjrston  and  l^ehop  "ex- 
I^ored  the  northern  boundary  of  the  bay,  on  the  eastern 
side^of  which  Kairua  is  situated.  It  runs  three  or  four 
miles  into  the  sea,  is  composed  entirely  of  lava,  and  was 
formed  by  an  eruption  from  one  of  the  large- craters  on 
the  top  of  Mouna  Huararai  (Mount  Huararai),  which, 
about  twenty-three  yesu[s  age>  inundated  several  villages, 
destroyed  a  number  of  (flantations  and  extensive  fish- 
ponds, filled  up  a  deep  bay  twenty  miles  in  length,  and 
formed  the  present  coast. 

An  Englishman  who  has  resided  thirty-eight  years  in 
the  islands,  and  who  witnessed  the- above  eruption,  has 
frequently  told  us  he  was  astonished  at  the  irresistible 
impetuosity  of  the  torrent.  Slone  walls,  trees,  and 
houses,  all  gave  way  before  it;  ev^n  large  masses  or 
rocks  of  hard  ancient  lava,  when  surrounded  by  the 
fiery  stream,  soon  split  into  small  fragments,  and  falling 
into  the  burning  mass,  appeared  to  melt  again,  as  borne 
by  it  down  the  mountain's  side. 

Offerings  were  prgsented,  and  many  hogs  thrown  alive 
into  the  stream,  to  appose  the  anger  of  the  gods,  by 
\^om  they  supposed  it  was  directed,  and  to'  stay  its  de- 
vastating course.  All  seemed  unavailing,  until  one  day  ^ 
the  king^  Tamehameha,  wenf«  attended  by  a  large  reti- 
nue of  chiefs  and  priests, '  and,  as  the  most  valu^le* 
offering  he  could  make,  cnt  off  part  of  his  own  haii; 
which  was  always  considered  sacred,  and  threw  it'inio 
the  torrent.  A  day  or  two  after  the  lava  ce^ed  to  flow. 
The  gods,  it  was  thought,  were  satisfi.ed";  and  the  king 
increased  his  influence  over  the  minds  of  the  people, 
who^  from  this  circumstance,  attributed  their  escape 
from  threatened  destructible  to  his  supposed  interest 
with  the  deities  of  the  volcanoes. 

Hi  several  places  they  observed  that  the  sea  rushes 
with  violence  twenty  or  thirty  yards  along  the  cavities 
beneath  the  lava,  and  thenv  lorcing  its  waters  through 
the  aperture!  in  the  surface,  forms  a  number  of  beauti- 
ful jets  d^au,  which,  falling  again  on  the  rocks,  roll 
rapidly  back  to  the  ocean. 

They  enjoyed  a  fine  view  of  the  town  and  adjacent 
C3        '       . 
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-^^  '  l^JeBsbore,  shaded  with  cocoanul  andkou- 
•reeretf  6ii  »*"*.„  ejiiiven  the  scene.  The  enviroiB 
^^cuhi^to  a  considerable  extent;  smatt  gardens 
^?^seih^an^f^«  barren  focks  on  which  thehousea 

nourish  the  swreet-polato,  the  watermelon,  or  even  a 
few  plaDts  of  tobacco,  and  in  many  places  these  seemed 
to  be  growing:  literally  in  the  fragments  of  lavacoUe^ted 
in  small  heaps  around  their  roots. 

The  next  morning,  Messrs.  Thurstcm,  Goodrich,  and 
Harwood  visited  the  high  and  cultivated  parts  of  the 
district.    After  travelUng  over  the  lava  for  a^out  a  n^ile, 
the  hollows  in  the  rocks  began  to  be  filled  with  a  light 
brown  soil ;  and,  about  half  a  mile  farther,  the  surface 
was  entirely  covered  with  a  rich  mould,  formed  by  de- 
cayed vegetable  matter  and  decomposed  lava.    Here 
they  enjoyed  the  agreeable  shade  of  bread-fruit  and  9Ua 
trees :  Uie  latter  is  a  ^ciduous  plant,  a  variety  of  eu- 
^enia,  resembling  tne  eugenia  malaccensis,  bearing  a  beau- 
tifully red  pulpy  fruit,  of  the  size  and  consistence  of  an 
apple — juicy,  but  rather  insipid.    The  trees  are  elegant 
in  form,  and  errow  to  the  height  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet ; 
the  leaf  is  oblong  and  pointed,  and  the  flowers  are  at- 
tached to  the  branches  by  a  short  stem.    The  fruit, 
which  is  abunclaut,  is  generally  ripe  either  on  dififerent 
places  in  the  same  island,  or  on  different  islands,  duri!hg 
all  the  summer  months.    The  path  now  lay  through  a 
beautiful  part  of  the  country,  quite  a  garden,  compared 
with  that  through  which  they  had  gassed  on  first  leav- 
ing the  shore.    It  was  generally  divided  into  small  fields 
about  fifteen  rods  square,  fenced  with  low^toqe  watts, 
built  with  finaigments  of  lava  gathered  fnom  the  surface 
of  the  encloaweli.    These  fields  were  planted 'with  ba- 
nanas, sweet-potatoes,  mountain  taro,  paper-mulbewry 
plants,  melons,  and  sugar-cane,  which  nourished  luxu- 
riantly in  every  direction.  ^^ Having  travelled  about  three 
or  four  miles  through  this  delightful  region,  and  passed 
several  valuable  pools  of  fresh  water,  they  arrived  at 
the  thick  woods  which  extend  several  miles  up  the  sides 
of  the  lofty  mountain  ihat  rises  immediately   behind 
Kairua.    Among  the  various  plants  and  trees  that  noi^ 
presented  themselves,  they^  were  much  [leased  witli  a 
species  of  tree  ierns,  whose  stipes  were  ^bout  five  feet 
long,  and  the  stem  at^put  fouiteen  feet  high,  and  one 
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foot  in;  diameter.  A  smart  shower  of  rain  t$,  frequent 
occurrence  in  the  mountains)  arrested  their  farther  pro- 
gress, and  obliged  them  to  return  to  their  lodgings, 
where  they  arrived  about  five  in  the  afternoon,  gratified, 
though  fatigued,  by  theirlsxcUtsion. 

Mr.  Bishop  called  on  Thomas  Hopu,  the  native  teacher, 
who'  has  for  some  time  resided  at  Kairua,  and  was 
pleased  to  find  Mm  patient  under  the  inconveniences  to 
which  his  situation  necessarily  subjects  him,  and  anx- 
ious to  promote  the  best  interests  of  his  countrymen.' 

'2Qth. — ^The  Sabbath  momii^r  dawned  upon  the  mis- 
sionaries at  Kairua  under  circumstances  unususdUy  ant- 
mating,  and  they  prepared  to  spend  this  holy  day  in 
extending  as  widely  as  possible  their  labours  among  the 
people  around  them.  Mr.  Thurston  preached  in  the 
native  language  twice  ;it  the  governor's  house,  to  atten- 
tive aodiendes.  Mr.  Bishop  and  Thomas  Hopu  pro- 
ceeded early  in  the  morning  to  Kaavaroa,  a  viU^e  about 
fourteen  miles  distant,  on  the  nortl^ide  of  Kearake'kua 
<Karakakooa),  where  they  arrived  at  11  A.  M.  Kama- 
kau,  chief  of  the  place,  received  them  with  expressiona 
of  gladniBss,  led  them  to  his  house,  and  provi^d  refresh- 
ments; after  which  they  walked  together  to  a  ranai 
(house  of  cocoanut-leaves"),  which  he  had  some  time 
before  erected  for  the  public  worship  of  Jehovah.  Hero 
i^ey  found  about  a  hundred  of  his  people  waiting  their 
arrival  Mr.  Bishop,  with  the  aid  of  ThomaHi,  preached 
to  them  from  John  lii.  16,  and  endeavoured  in  the  most 
familiar  manner  to  set  before  them  the  great  love  of 
God  in  sending  his  Son  to  die  for  sinners,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  forsaking  sin  and  believing  on  him,  in  order  to 
^mal  life.  Towards  the  latter  part  of  the  discourse, 
the  preacher  #as  interrupted  l^  Kamakau,  who,  anxious 
that  his  people  might  receive  the  greatest  possible  bene- 
fit by  the  word  spoken,  began  earnestly  to  exhort  them 
to  listen  and  regard,  telling  1;hem  their  salvation  de- 
pended on  their* attention  lo  what  they  heard.  After 
the  service  was  concluded,  he  again  addressed  them, 
affectionately  recommending  them  to  consider  these 
things. 

Kamakau  wished  them  to  meet  with  the  people  again ; 
but  as  the  day  was  far  spent,  they  thought  it  best  to 
return.  He  then  told  them,  that  after  their  departure, 
he  should  assemble  his  people,  and  repeat  to  them  what 
the  missionary  had  said.    He  asked  nlany  questions  cm 
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religious  dhbjects,  several  respecting  the  hearenly  state ; 
and  appeared  interested  in  the  answers  that  were  given, 
especially  when  informed  that  heaven  was  a  holy  place, 
into  whic^  nothing  sinful  could  enter. 

As  they  went  from  his  houselo  the  beach,  they  passed 
by  a  large  idol  that  Kamakau  had  formerly  worshipped, 
lying  prostrate  and  mutilated  on  the  rocks,  and  washed 
by  the  waves  of  the  sea  as  they  rolled  on  the  shore.  It 
was  a  huge  log  of  wood,  rudely  carved,  presenting  a 
hideous  form,  well  adapted  to  infuse  terror  into  an  igno- 
rant and  superstitious*  mind.-  On  his  being  asked  why 
he  had  worshipped  that  log  of  wood,  he  answered,  be- 
cause he  was  afraid  he  would  injure  his  cocoanuts. 
"But  were  you  not  afraid  to  destroy  it V'—" No ;  I 
found  he  did  me  neither  good  nor  harm.  I  thought  he 
was  no  god,  and  threw  him  away."  Bidding  him  fare- 
well, they  stepped  "into  their  canoe,  and  returned  to 
Kairua,  where  they  arrived  in  the  evening,  encouraged 
by  the  incidents  of  t]^e  day. 

Kamakau  is  a  chief  of  considerable  rank  and  influence 
in  Hawaii,  though  not  immediately  connected  with  any 
of  the  reigning  family.  He  is  cousin  to  Naihe,  the 
friend  and  companion  of  Tamehameha,  and  the  principal 
national  orator  of  the  Sandwich  Islands.  His  person, 
like  that  of  the  chiefs  in  general,  is  noble  and  engaging. 
He  is  about  six  feet  high,  stout,  well-proportioned,  and 
more  intelligent  and  enterprising  than  the  people  around 
him.  For  some  time  past  he  has  established  family 
worship  in  his  house,  and  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath 
throughout  his  district ;  having  erected  a  place  for  the 
public  worship  of  the  true  Grod,  in  which,  every  Lord's- 
day,  he  assembles  his  people  for  the  purpose  of  exhorta- 
tion and  prayer,  which  he  conducts  himself.  .  He  is  able 
to  read,  writes  an  easy  and  legible  hand,  has  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  first  principles  of  Christianity,  and, 
what  is  infinitely  better,  appears  to  feel  their  power  on 
his  heart,  and  to  evince  thek  influence  by  the  purity  and 
uprightness  of  ,his  general  conduct.  His  attainments 
are  surprising,  manifesting  a  degree  of  industry  and  per- 
severance rarely  displayed  under  similar  circumstances. 
His  sources  of  ihformation  have  been  very  limited.  An 
occasional  residence  of  a  few  weeks  at  Honoruru,  one 
or  two  visits  of  the  missionaries  and  of  some  of  the 
native  teachers  to  his  house,  and  letters  from  Naihe, 
are  the  chief  advantages  he  has  ei:\jpyed.    He  appears, 
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indeed,  a  modern  Cornelius,  and  is  a  striking -tnanifesta- 
tion  of  the  sovereignty  of  that  grace  of  which  we  trust 
he  has  been  made  a  partaker;  and  we  rejoice  in. the 
pleasing^  hope  that  He  .who  has  "  begun  a  good  work 
will  perform  it  until  the  day  of  Christ. "^ 

In  the  forenoon  of  the  1st  of  July,  two  posts  of  ob- 
servation were  fixed,  and  a  base  line  of  200  feet  was 
measured,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  height  of  Mouna 
Huararai ;  but  the  summit  being  covered  with  clouds, 
the  missionaries  were  obliged  to  defer  their  observa- 
tion. In  the  afternoon,  after  an  accurate  investigation 
of  the  places  adjacent,  in  which  th^  thought  fresh 
water  might  be  found  by  digging,  they  chose  a  valley 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  residence  of  the  governor, 
and  near  the  entrance  of  Raniakea,  as  the  spot  where 
they  were  most  likely  to  meet  with  success. 

The  4th  of  July,  being  the  anniversary  of  the  Ameri- 
can independence,  guns  were  fired  at  the  fort,  the  colours 
hoisted,  and  a  hospitable  entertainment  was  given  at  the 
governor's  table.  The  missionaries  emfdoyed  the  greater 
part  of  the  day  at  the  well,  which  early  m  the  morning 
they  had  commenced. 

In  the  evening,  while  at  tea,  considerable  attention 
was  attracted  by  a  slender  man,  with  a  downcast  look, 
in  conversation  with  the  governor.  It  afterward  ap^ 
peared  that  this  was  a  stranger  from  Maui,  who  wished 
to  be  thought  a  prophet,  affirming  that  he  was  inspired 
by  a  shark,  that^nabled  him  to  tell  future  events.  The 
governor  said  man^  of  the  people  believed  in  him,  and 
from  them  he  obtained  a  living. 

The  next  day,  being  the  Satribath,  Mr.  Bishop  preached 
twice  at  the  governor's  house,  Thomas  Hopu  acting  as 
interpreter.  The  congregation  consisted  principally  of 
Kuakini^s  attendants  and  domestics,  the  greater  part  of' 
the  population  conceiving  themselves  under  no  obliga- 
tion to  hear  preaching,  as  they  do  not  know  how  to  read ; 
pretending  that  ignorance  exempts  them  from  all  obliga- 
tion io  attend  religious  exercises. 

Leaving  Kairua  early,  in  a  canoe  with  four  men,  pro- 
vided by  the  governor,  Messrs.  Thurston  and  Goodrich 
reached'^Kaavaroa  about  nfne  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
Kamakau  was  waiting  for  them,  and  seemed  to  rejoice 
z}  their  arrival.  After  taking  some  refreshment,  they  . 
repaired  in  company  to  the  ranai  for  public  worship. 
On  reaching  it  they  fotmd  aboat  one  hundred  of  the 
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people  already  there.  Before  thq  service  commenced^ 
the  chief  arose,  directed  them  to  remain  qttiet,  and  pay 
the  greatest  attention  to  the  Word  of  life,  which  thejt 
were  about  to  hear.' 

Shortly  after  the  conclusiop  of  the  service,  the  mis- 
sionaries passed  over  Kearake'kua  bay  in  a  canoe,  landed 
on  the  opposite  side,  and  walked  along  the  shore  about 
a  mile,  to  Karama.  Here,  in  a  large  house,  they  col- 
lected about  three  hundred  people ;  to  whom  Mr.  Thurs- 
ton preached,  and  was  pleased  vi^ith  the  interest  they 
manifested.  %ome  who  stood  near  the  speaker  Repeated 
the  whole  discourse,  sentence  by  sentence,  In  a  voice 
too  low  to  create  disturbance,  yet  loud  enough  to  be 
distinctly  heard.  There  were  seven  or  eight  American 
and  English  seamen  present,  who  requested  that  they 
might  be  addressed  in  their  own  language.  Mr.  Good- 
rich accordingly  preaobed  to  them  from  Rev.  iii.  20. 

Returning  mm  Karama  to  the  southern  side  of  Kea- 
rake'kua  bay,  where  they  had  left  their  canoe,  they 
passed  the  ruins  of  ah  (dd  heiau,  the  moral  mentioned 
m  Captain  Cook's  voyage,  where  the  observatory  was 
erected.  The  remaining  walls  were  one  hundred  feet 
Ion?  and  fifteen  high,  and^thc  space  within  was  strewed 
with  animal  and  human  bones,  the  relics  of  the  sacri- 
fices once  offered  there — a  scene  truly  affecting  to  a 
Christian  mind. 

Leaving  this  melancholy  q>ot,  they  returned  in  their 
canoe  to  Kaavai  oa ;  and  when  the  people  had  assem- 
bled in  the  ranai,  Mr.  Thurston  preached  to  them  from 
Psalm  cxviii.  24 — This  is  the  day  which  the  Lord  hath 
tnade :  toe  will  rejoice  and  he^lad  in  it 

About  simset  Mr.  Goodrich  ascended  a  neighbouring 
height,  and  visited  the  spot  where  the  body  of  the  un- 
fortunate Captain  Cook  was  cut  to  pieces,  and  the  flesh, 
after  being  separated  from  the  bbnes,  was  burnt.  It  is 
a  small  enclosure,  about  fifteen  feet  square,  surrounded 
by  ^  wall  five  feet  high ;  within  is  a  kind  of  hearth, 
raised  about  eighteen  inches  front  the  ground,  and  en- 
circled by  a  curb  of  rude  stones.  Here  the  fire  'was 
kindled  on  the  above  occasion ;  and  the  place  is  stUl 
strewed  with  charcoal.-  The  natives  mention  the  inter- 
ment of  another  foreigner  on  this  spot,  but  could  not 
tell  to  what -country  he  belongied,  or  the  name  of  the 
vessel  in  which  he  was  brought. 

Kamakau  and  his  people  had  interested  the  visitevs  so 
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much,  that  they  determined  to' spend  the  night  at  his 
kouse.  After  supper,  the  members  of  the  family,  with 
the  domestics  and  one  or  two  strangers,  met  for  evening 
worship :  a  hymn  was  smig  in  the  native  language,  and 
Kamakau  himself  engaged  in  prayer  with  peat  ^rvour 
and  propriety.  He  prayed  particularly  for  the  king, 
chiefs,  and  people  of  Hawaii,  and  the  neighbouring 
islands ;  and  for  the  missionaries,  who  had  brought  the 
good  word  of  salvation  to>  them.  The  brethren  were 
surprised  to  hear  him  use  so  much  evangelical  language 
in  prayer.  During  the  conversation  of  the  evening,  he 
expressed  a  desire,  which  has  since  been  gratified,  that 
a  missionary  might  reside  in  his  neighbourhood,  that  he 
and  his  people  might  be  instructed  in  the  Word  of  God ; 
might  learn  to  read  and  write,  and  become  acquainted 
with  what  the  missionades  were  teaching  at  the  stations 
where  they  dwelt.  He  is  about  fifty  years  of  age,  and 
regretted  exceedingly,. as  many  others  have  also  done, 
that  he  was  so  far  advanced  in  life  before  the  missioi^ 
aries  arrived  at  the  islands..  The  Sabbath  passed  away 
pleasantly,  and  it  is  hoped  profitably,  both  to  the  inter- 
esting inhabitant  of  the  place  and  their  guests ;  and  the 
latter  retired  to  rest,  animated  and  encouraged  by  what 
they  had  that  day  witnessed.  Early  next  morning  they 
set  out  for  Kairua,  where  they  arrived  about  nine  o'clock 
in  the  forenoon. 

Hard  and  closely  imbedded  lava  rendered  the  sinking 
of  the  well  difilcult ;  and,  unable  to  proceed  for  want  of 
proper  instruments  with  which  to  drill  the  rocks,  the 
greater  part  of  this  day  was  sp^nt  in  ascertaining  the 
population  of  Kairua.  Numbering  the  houses  for  one 
mile  along  the  coast,  they  fdund  them  to  be  539  ;  and 
allowing  an  average  of  five  persons  to  each  house,  the 
inhabitants  in  Kairua  will  amount  to  3645  persons.  This 
certainly  does  not  exceed  the  actual  population,  as  few 
of  the  houses  are  small,  and  many  of  them  large,  con- 
taining two  or  three  families  each. 

The  varied  and  strongly  marked  volcanic  surface  of 
the  higher  parts  of  the  paountain  called  Mauna  Huararai^ 
in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Kairua— the  tra- 
ditional accounts  given  b^  the  natives  of  the  eruptions 
which,  from  craters  on  its  summit,  had  in  different 
ages  deluged  the  low  land  along^  the  -coast— the  thick 
woods  that  skirt  its  base,  and  the  nunierou»  feathered 
tri^s  inhabiting  them— rendered  it  an  interesting  ol^ect» 
'  .C3 
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and  indaced  the  travellers  to  commence  its  ascent* 
About  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  9th,  they  left 
Kairua,  accompanied  by  three  men,  whom  they  had  en- 
gaged to  conduct  thsm  to  the  summit.  Having  travelled 
about  twelve  miles  in  a  northerly  direction,  they  arrived 
at  the  last  house  on  the  western  side  of  the  mountain. 
Here  their  guides  wished  to  remain  for  the  night ;  and 
on  being  urged  to  proceed,  as  it  was  not  more  than  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  declared  they  did  not  know 
the  way,  and  had  nev«r  been  beyond  the  spot  where 
they  then  were.  Notwithstanding  this  disappointment, 
it  was  determined  to  proceed.  Leaving  the  pakth,  the 
party  began  to  ascend  in  a  south-east  direction,  and 
travelled  about  six  miles  over  a  rough  and  difficult  road, 
sometimes  across  streams  of  hard  lava,  full  of  fissures 
and  chasms,  at  other  times  througl^  thick  and  closely 
interwoven  brushwood  and  fern.    '         ^ 

Arriving  at  a  convenient  place,  and  finding  thems^v^s 
fatigued,  drenched  also  with  the  showers  and  the  wet 
grass  tlurough  which  they  had  walked,  they  proposed  to 
pitch  their  tent  for  the  night.  A  temi>or£dy  nut  was 
erected  with  branches  of  the  neighbouring  trees,  and  . 
covered  with  the  leaves  of  the  tall  ferns  that  grew  around 
them.  At  one  end  of  it  they  lighted  a  large  fire,  and, 
after  the  rains  had  abated,  dried  their  cloUies,  partook 
of  the  refreshments  they  had  brought  with  them ;  and 
having  commended  themiselves  to  the  kind  protection 
of  their  heavenly  Guardian,  spread  fern-leaves  and  grass 
upon  the  lava,  and  lay  down  to  repose.  The  thermom- 
eter,  which  is  usually  about  84''  on  the  shore,  stood  at 
60^  in  the  hut  where  they  slept. 

The  singing  of  the  birds  in^he  surrounding  woods 
ushering  in  the  early  dawn,  and  the  cool  temperature  of 
the  pure  mountain  air  excited  a  variety  of  pleasing 
sensations  in  the  minds  of  all  the  party,  when  they 
awoke  in  the  morning,  after  a  comfortable  jiight's  rest. 
The  thermometer,  when  placed  outside  of  the  l^ut,  stood 
at  46°.  Having  united  in  their  morning  sacrifice  of 
thanksgiving  to  God,  and  taken  a  light  breakfast,  they  , 
resumed  their  laborious  journey.  The  road,  lying 
through  thick  underwood  and  fern,  was  wet  and  fa- 
tiguing for  about  two  miles,  when  they  arrived  at  an 
ancient  stream  of  lava,  about  twenty  rods  wide,  running 
in  a  direction  nearly  west.  Ascending  the  hardened 
surface  of  this  stream  of  lava,  over  deep  chasms,  xur 
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large  Tolcanic  stones  imbedded  in  it,  for  a  distance  of 
three  or  four  miles,  they  reached  the  top  of  one  of  the 
ridges  on^th^  western  side  of  the  mountain. 

As  they  travelled  along^  they  met  with  tufts  of  straw- 
berries, and  clusters  of  raspberry  bushes,  loaded  with 
fruit,  which,  as  they  were  both  hungry  ana  thirsty,  were 
acceptable.  The  strawberries  had  rather  an  insipid 
taste ;  the  raspberries  were  white  and  large,  frequently 
an  inch  in  diameter,  but  not  so  sweet  or  well-flavoured 
as  those  cultivated  in  Europe  and  America. 

Between  nine  and  ten  in  the  forenoon  they  arrived  at 
a  large  extinguished  crater,  about  a  mile  in  circumfer- 
ence, and  apparently  four  hundred  •feet'  deep,  probably 
the  same  that  was  visited  by  some  of  Vancouver'a  peo- 
ple in  1799.  The  sides  sloped  regularly,  and  at  the 
bottom  was  a  small  mound,  with  an  aperture  in  its 
ceaxtre.  By  the  side  of  this  large  crater,  mvided  from  it 
by  a  narrow  ridge  of  volcanic  rocks,  was  another,  fifty- 
six  feet  in  circiunference,  from  which  volumes  of  siU- 
Ehureous  smoke  and  vapour  continually  ascended.  No 
ottom  could  be  seen ;  and  on  throwing  stones  into  it, 
they  were  heard  to  strike  against  its  sides  for  eight 
seconds^  but  not  to  re^ch  the  bottom.  There  were  two 
other  apertures  near  this,  nine  feet  in  diameter,  and 
apparently  about  two  hundred  feet  deep.  As  the  party 
wsoked  along  the  giddy  verge  of  the  large  crater,  they 
could  distinguish  the  course  of  two  principal  streams 
that. had  issued  from  it  in  the  great  eruption,  about  the 
year  1800.  One  hadL  taken  a  direction  nearly  north- 
east— the  other  had  flowed  to  the  north-west,  in  a  broad 
irresistible  torrent,  for  a  distance  of  twelve  or  fifteen 
miles  to  the  sea — ^where,  driving  back  the  waters,  it  had 
extended  the  boundaries  of  the  island.  They  attempted 
to  descend  this  crateir,  but  the  steepness  of  its  sides  pre- 
vented their  examining  it  so  fully  as  they  desired. 

After  spending  some  time  there,  they  walked  alonff 
the  ridge  between  three  and  four  miles,  and  examined 
sixteen  different  craters,  similar  in  construction  to  the 
first  they  had  inet  with,  though  generally  of  smaller 
dimensions.  The  ivhble  ridge  along  which  they  walked 
appeared  little  else  than  a  continued  line  of  craters — 
which,  in  different  ages,  had  deluged  the  valleys  below 
with  floods  of  lava,  or  showers  of  cinders.  Some  of 
these  craters  appeared  to  have  reposed  for  ages,  as  trees 
of  considerable  size  were  growing  on  their  sides,  and 
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many  Cft  them  were  imbedded  ki  earth,  and  clothed  with 
verdure.  In  the  ricinity  of  the  craters  they  found  a 
number  of  small  bushes,  bearing  red  berries  in  crowded 
dusters,  which  in  size  and  shaj^e  much  rc^mbled  whor- 
tleberries ;  though  insipid,  they  were  juicy,  and  supplied 
the  place  of  fre^h  water— a  comfort  they  had  been  des* 
titute  of  since- the  preceding  evening. 

They  continued  ascending  till  three  P.  M.,  when, 
having  suffered' much  from  thirst,  and  finding  they  should 
not  be  able  to  reach  the  highest  peak  before  dark,  the 
sky  also  being  overcast,  and  the  rain  beginning  to  fall^ 
they  judged  it  best  to  return  to  Kairua,  without  having 
reached  the  summit  of  Mouna  Huararai ;  particularly  as 
they  were  somewhat  scattered,  and  found  a  difficulty  in 
pursuing  the  most  direct  way,  on  account  of  the  thick 
fog  which  surrounded  the  mountain. 

On  their  return  they  found  the  aid  of  their  pocket^ 
compass  necessary  to  enable  them  to  regain  the  paUi 
by  which  they  had  ascended  in  the  moming.  After 
travelling  some  time,  they  beheld  with  gladness  the  sun 
breaking  through  the  fog  in  which  they  had  been  so 
kini 


long  enveloped — ^and  looking  over  the  clouds  that  rolled 
at  their  feet,  saw  it  gradualty  sink  behind  the  western 
wave  of  the  extended  ocean.'  The  appearance  of  the 
sky  at  the  setting  of  the  Sun,  in  a  Epical  climate,  is 
usually  beautiful  and  splendid :  it  was  so  this.evenin^— 
and  from  their  great  elevation,  the  party  viewed  with 
delight  the  magnificent  yet  transient  glories  of  the 
closmg  day.  They  travelled  iibout  three  miles  farther, 
when,  being  wet  with  the  fog,  and  weary  with  travel- 
ling, they  erected  a  hut  on  the  lava,  an^  encamped  for 
the  night.  They  succeeded  in  making  a  good  fire,  Sded 
their  clothes,  and  then  partook  of  their  refVeshment.  It 
consisted  of  a  smaU  quantity  of  ha^d  taro  paste,  called 
by  the  natives  ai  paa.  A  little  water  would  have  been 
agreeable,  but  or  this  they  were  destitute.  Having 
gathered  some  fern-leaves,  they  strewed  them  on  the 
lava,  and  laid  down  to  repose.  ' 

On  the  moming  of  the  11th,  the  party  still  felt  unwill* 
Ing  to  return  without  reaching  the  top  of  the  mountain, 
and  hesitated  before  they  began  again  to  descend ;  but 
having  been  a  day- and  two  nights  without  water,  and 
seeing  no  prospect  of  procuring  any  in  that  elevated 
region,  they  directed  their  steps  to  Kairua. 

Two  of  Uie  party,  in  seardiiing  for  a  more  direct  road 
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to  Kairaa,  discoirefed  sfti  excellent  spring  of  water. 
Th'ey  soon  communicated  the  agreeable  intefligence  to 
their  companions,  who  hastened  to  the  spot,  ^yenefted 
their  thirst  with  copioui^  draughts,  filled  tbeir  canteens^ 
and  kept  on  their  way  to  the  town. 

Owing  to  the  roughness  of  the  paths,  and  the  circuit- 
ous route  by  which  they  travelled,' they  did  not  arrive 
at  Kairua  until  after  suns<&t,  much  fatigued,  "tad  almost 
barefoot,  their  shoes  having  been  destroyed  hy  the  sharp 
projections  in  the  lava.  *  • 

After  uniting  with  the  governor  and  his  family  in 
upraise  to  God,  they  repaired  to  their  lodgings,  some- 
what disappointed,  yet  well  repaid  for  the  toU  of  their 
journey. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Bepertnre  from  Oahtt— Occurrence  off  Ronai— Appearance  of  Lahaina— Keo- 
pnolani,  queen  of  the  islands— NatiTe  dance-^Miasionary  labours— Bn« 
ncbehene,  a  popular  native  game— Traditions  respecting  some  of  tbe  prin- 
eii»al  idols  of  MauI  and  the  a4iacent  i^i^uds— Voyage  to  Havvui— Visit  to  an 
aged  English  resident— Iteseription  of  a  beiau— Native  dance  at  Kainuu 

£i6HT  da^s  after  the.  departure  of  Mr.  Thurston  and 
his  companions,  I  foUowed  in  a  small  schooner  belonging 
to  Keo])uolani,  bound  first  to  Lahaina,  and  then  to  Ha- 
waii, for  sandal- wbod.  Kalakua,  one  of  the  queens  of 
the  late  Tamehameha,  and  Kekauruohe,  her  daughter, 
were  proceeding  in  the  same  vessel  to  join  the  king  and 
other  chiefs  at  Maui.  The  trade-wind  blew  fresh  from 
the  north-«»ast,  and  the  sea  was  usfusually  rough  in  the 
channel  between  Oahu  and  Morokai.  The  schooner 
appeared  to  be  a  good  sea-boat,  but  proved  a  very  un- 
comfortable one  :  the  deck,  from  stem  to  stem,  being 
continually  overflowed,  all  who  could  not  get  below 
were  constantly  drcjnched  with  the  spray.  The  cabin 
was  low,  and  so  filled  with  the  chief  women  and  their 
companions  that,  where  space  could  be  found  sufficient 
to  stand  or  sit,  it  was  hardly  possible  to  endure  the 
heat.  The  evening^  however,  was^  fine,  and  the  night 
free  from  rain. 

At  daylight  next  morning,  being  close  in  with  the  west 
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point  of  Morokai,  we  tacked,  and  stood  to  the  southwaid 
till  noon,  when  we  again  steered  to  the  northward,  and 
at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  were  within  half  a  mile 
of  the  high  Wuff  rocks  which"  form  the  southern  point 
of  Ranai.  A  light  air  then  came  off  the  land,  and  car- 
ried us  slowly  along  the  shore,  till  about  an  hourbefore 
sunset,  when  Kekauruohe  said  she  wished  for  some  fish, 
and  requested  the  master  to  stop  the  vessel  while  she 
went  to  procure  them  among  the  adjacent  rocks.  Her 
wishes  were  gratified,  and  the  boat  was  hoisted  out 
Kekauruohe  and  three  of  her  female  attendants  pro- 
ceeded towards  the  rocks  that  lie  along  the  base  of  the, 
precipice,  about  half  a  wile  distant.  The  detention  thus 
occasioned  afibrded  me  time  to  observe  more  paFticu- 
larly  the  neighbouring  coast.  The"  face  of  the  high  and 
perpendicular  rocks  in  this  part  of  the  island  indicate 
that  Ranai  is  either  of  volcanic  origin,  or,  at  some  re- 
mote period,  has  undergone  the  action  of  fire.  Differ- 
ent strata  of  lava,  of  varied  colour  and  thickniBs^^  are 
distinctly  marked  from  the  water's  edge  to  the  highest 
point.  These  strata,  lying  almost  horizontally,  are  in 
some  places  from  twelve  to  twenty  feet  Uiick — in  othiiii 
not  more  than  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches.' 

After  fishing  about  an  hour,  Kekauruohie  and  her  com- 
panions returned  with  a  qu^tity  of  li|npets,  periwinkles, 
&c.,  of  which  they  made  a  hearty  supper.  The  wind 
died  away  with  the  setting  of  the  sun,  until  about  9 
P.  M.,  when  a  light  breeze  came  from  the  land,  and 
wafted  us  slowly  on  our  passage. 

The  southern  shore  of  Ranai  is  usually  avoided  by 
masters  of  vessels  acquainted  with  the  navigation  among 
the  islands,  on  account  of  the  light  and  variable  winds 
or  calms  generally  experienced  there;  the  coi^rse  of 
the  trade-winds  being  intercepted  by  the  high  lands  of 
Maui  and  Ranai. 

It  is  not  unusual  for  vessels  passing  that  way  to  be 
becalmed  there  for  six,  eight,  or  even  -ten  days.  The 
natives,  with  the  small  craft  belonging  to  the  islands, 
usually  keep  close  in  shore,  avail  themselves  of  the  gen- 
tle land-breeze  to  pass  the  point  in  the  evening,  and  run 
into  Lahaina  with  the  sea-breeze  in  the  morning ;  but 
this  is  attended  with  danger,  as  there  is  usually  a  heavy 
swell  rolhng  in  towards  the  land.  One  or  two  vessejs 
have  escaped  being  drifted  on  the  rocks  only  by  the 
prompt  assistance  of  their  hoats. 
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At  daybreak  on  the  4th  we  found  oursehres  within 
about  four  miles  of  Lahainar  inhich  is  the  principal  dis- 
trict in  Maui,  on  account  of  its  being  the  general  resi- 
dence of  the  chiefs,  and  the  common  i:esort  of  shipa 
that  touch  at  the  island.  A  dead  calm  prev^ed ;  but 
by  means  of  two  large  sweeps,  or  oars,  each  worked 
by  four  men,  we  reached  the  roads,  and  anchored  at 
6  A.M. 

The  appearance  of  Lahaina  from  the  anchorage  is 
singularly  romantic  ^uad  beautiful.  A  fine  sandy  beach 
stretches  along  the  mar^n  of  the  sea,  lined  for  a  con- 
siderable distance  with  houses,  and  adorned  with  shady 
clumps  of  kou-trees,  or  waving  groves  of  cocoanuts. 
The  former  is  a  species  of  cordia — the  4ordia  sebastina 
in  Cook's  Voyages.  The  level  land  of  the  whole  dis- 
trict, for  about  three  miles,  is  one  continued  garden, 
laid  out  in  beds  of  taro,  potatoes,  yams,  sugar-cane,  or 
cloth-plants.  The  lowly  cottage  of  the  farmer  is  seen 
peeping  through  the  leaves  of  the  luxuriant  plantain  and 
banana-tree,  and  in  every  direction  white  columns  of 
smoke  ascend,  curUng  up  among  the  wide-spreading 
biipches  of  the  bread-fruit  tree.  The  sloping  niUs  im- 
n^ediately  behind;  and  the  lofty  mountains  in  the  inte- 
rior, clothed  w^th  verdure  to  their  very  summits,  inter- 
sected by  ^eep  and  dark  ravines,  frequently  enlivened 
by  waterfalls,  or  divided  by  winding  valleys,  terminate 
the  delightful  prospect. 

Shortly  after  coming^to  sOichor,  a  boat  came  from  the 
barge  for  the  chiefs  on  board,  and  I  accompanied  them 
to  the  shore. 

On  landing,  I  was  kindly  greeted  by  Keoua,  governor 
of  the  place ;  and  shortly  afterward  met  and  welcomed 
by  Mr.  Stewart,  who  was  just  returned  from  morning 
worship  with  Keopuolani  and  her  husband. 

We  waited  on  Rihoriho,  the  late  king,  in  his  tent. 
He  was,  as  usual,  neatly  and  respectably  dressed,  hav- 
ing on  a  suit  of  superfine  blue,  m^e  after  the  European 
fashion.  We  were  courteously  received,  and,  after 
spending  m  few  minutes  in  conversation  respecting  my 
journey  to  Hawaii,  and  answering  his  inquiries  relative  to 
Oahu,  we  walked  together  about  half  a  mile,  through 
groves  of  plantain  and  sugar-cane,  over  a  well-cultivated 
tract  of  land,  to  Mr.  Butler's  establishment,  in  one  of 
whose  houses  the  missionaries  were  comfortably  ac- 
commodated until  their  own  could  be  erected,  and  where 
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I  was  kindly  received  by  the  members  of  the  missimi 
family.  "^ 

After  braakfast  I  walked  to  the  beach,  and  there 
learned  that  the  king  had  sailed  for  Morokai,  and  tiiat 
Kalakua  intended  to  follow:  in  the  schooner  in  which 
she  had  come  from  Oahu.  lliis  obliged  me  to  wait  for 
the  Ainoa,  another  native  vessel,  hourly  expected  at 
Lahaina,  on  her  way  to  Hawaii.  The  forenoon  was 
spent  in  conversation  with  Keopuoiani,  queen  of  Maui» 
and  mother  of  Rihoriho.  She,  as  well  as  the  other 
chiefs  present,  appeared  gratified  with  an  account  of  the 
attention  given  to  the  means  of  instruction  at  Qahu,  and 
desirous  that  the  people  of  Lahaina  miffht  enjoy  all  the 
advantages  of  ChrisCisn  education.  Taua,  the  natire 
teacher  from  Huahine,  aqmeared  diligently  employed 
among  Keopuolani's  people,  many  of  whokn  were  his 
scholars ;  and  I  was  happy  to  learn  from  Messrs.  Stew- 
art and  Richards  that  he  was  vigilant  and  faithful  in  his 
work. 

At  sunrise  next  morning,  Mr.  Stewart  and  I  walked 
down  to  Keopuolam*Sy  to  attend  the  usual  morning  ex- 
ercises, in  the  large  house  near  the  sea.  About  fiflfir 
persons  were  present.  In  the  affemoon  I  accompanied 
the  missionanes  to  their  schools  On  the  beach.  Tlie 
proficiency  of  many  of  the  pupils  in  reading,  spellings 
and  writing  on  slates  was  pleasing. 

Just  as  they  had  finished  their  afternoon  instruction, 
a  party  of  musicians  and  d&ncers  arrived  before  the 
house  of  Keopuoiani,  and  commenced  a  hura  ka  r^au 
(dance  to  the  beating  of  a  stick).  Five  musioians  ad- 
vanced first,  each  with  a  staff  in  his  left  hand,  five  or 
six  feet  long,  about  three  or  four  inches  in  diameter  at 
one  end,  and  tapering  off  to  a  point  at  the'  other.  In 
his  right  hand  he  held  a  small  stick  of  hard  wood,  six  or 
nine  inches  long,  with  which  he  commenced  his  music, 
by  striking  the  small  stick  on  the  larger  one,  beating 
time  all  the  while  with  his  right  foot  on  a  stone,  placed 
on  the  ground  beside  him  for  that  purpose.  Six  women, 
fantastically  dressed  in  yellow  tapas,  crowned  with  gar- 
lands of  fiowers,  having^  also  wreaths  of  native  manu- 
facture, of  the  sweet-scented. flowers  of  the  ^ari^ema  on 
their  necks,  and  branches  of  the  framnt  matri  (another 
native  plant)  bound  round  their  ankles,  now  made  their 
way  by  couples  through  the  crowd-*and,  arriving  at  the 
area,  on  one  side  of  which  the  musicians  stood,  began 
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their  dance.  Their  moyemenlii^  were  slow,  and,  though 
not  always  graeefal,  exhibited  nothing  offensive  to 
modest  propriety.  Bdth  musiciaiMi  and  dancers  alter* 
nately  chanted  songs  in  honour  of  former  gcMte  and 
chiefs  of  the  islands,  apparently  much  to  the  gratiiicaw 
tion  of  the  spectators.  After  they  had  continued  their 
hura  (song  and  dance)  for  about  half  an  hour,  the  queeiit 
Keopuolani,  requested  thetn  to  leave  off,  as  the  time 
had  arrived  for  evening  worship.  The-  music  ceased ; 
the  dancers  sat  down;  and  after  the  missionaries  and 
some  of  the  people  had  sun^one  of  the  songs  of  Zion,  I 
preaclied  to  the  jsurroundiHg  multitude  with  special 
reference  to  thell^  former  idolntrous  dances,  and  the 
vicious  customs  connected  th^ewith,  ^nl  Acts  xvii.  30 
— ^**  The  times  of  this  ignorance  God  winked  at,  but  now 
commandeth  all  men  everywhere  to  repent."  The  au* 
dience  was  attentive ;  and  when-  the  service  was  fin- 
ished the  people  dispersed,  and  the  dancers  retired  to 
their  bouses. 

On  our  way  home,  the  voice  of  lamentation  arrested, 
our  attention.  Listening  a  few  moments,  we  found  it 
proceeded  from  9  lowly  cottage,  nearly  concealed  by 
close  rows  of  sugar-cane.  When  we*  reached  the  spot, 
we  beheld  a  mSdle-aged  wcnnan  and  two  elderly  men 
weeping  around  the  mat  of  a  sick  man,  s^uBxeaHij  near 
his  end.  Finding  bin  entirely  ignorant  of  God  and  of  a 
future  state,  we  spoke  to  hBa  of  Jehovah,  of  the  fallen 
condition  of  man,  of  the  amazing  lave  of  Christ  in  suf- 
feribg  death  for  the  redemption  of  the  world,  and  recom« 
mended  him  to  pray  to  the  Son  of  God,  who  waa  able 
to  save  to  the  uttermost,  j^  said  that,  until  now,  he 
knew  nothing  of  thes^  things,  and  was  glad  he  had  lived 
to  hea^  of  them.  We  requested  one  of  his  friends  to 
come  to  o^  iK^use  for  some  medicine;  and  having 
endeavoured  to  eomf(»t  the  rapumeis,'  bade  them  fare- 
well. 

The  Aipoa  was  seen  approiichingfrotn  the  southward 
on  thie  morning  of  the  6th.  About  two  P.  M.  she  camo 
to  anchor,  having  been  becalmed^off  Ranai  four  days. 

This  day,  being  the  Sabbath,  at  ha^f-paat  ten  the  mis* 
sion  family  walked  down  to  the  beach  tapublic  worship. 
Most  of  the  Aiiefs,  and  about  thrive  hundred  people,  as- 
sembled under  the  pleasant  shade  of  a  beautiful  chimp 
of  koD-trees,  in  front  of' Keopuolmii's  house.  Attic 
singing  and  prayer,  I  preached  from  liUke  x',  23,  d4«- 
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"Blessed  are  the  eyes-^rhich  see  the  things  which  ye 
see :  for  I  tell  you,  that  many  prophets  and  kings  have' 
desired  to  see  those  teings  which  ye  see,  and  have  not 
seen  them ;  and  to  hear  those  things  which  ye  hear,  and 
have  not  heard  them."  After  service,  when  we  w«nt 
to  present  our  salutations  to  Keopuolini,  we  found  her, 
Kaikioeva,  and  several  chief?  conversing  about  Ta- 
mehameha  and  others  of  their  ancestors,  who  had  died 
idolaters,  and  expressing  their  regret  that  the  gospel 
had  not  been  brought  to  the  Sandwich  Islands  in  their 
day.  "  But  perhaps,"  said  *:eopuolani,  '*  they  wiH  have 
less  punishment  m  the  otheJjr  world  ibr^orshipping  idols 
than  those  who,  though  tl\ey  do  not,  wo^ip  wooden  gods, 
yet  see  these' days,  and  hear  these  good  things,  and  still 
disregard  them."  As  we  returned  I  visited  the  sick 
man,  found  him  better  tha»  on  the  preceding  evening, 
and  again  reconraiended  the  Son  of  God  as  aU-mifficient 
to  save;  '  '      . 

I  afterward  saw  a  party  at  huhinehine.  This  is  one 
of  the  most  popular^afties  in  the  Sandwich  li^lmds,  is 
the  favourite  amusement  of  the  king  and  higher  order 
Of  chiefs,  and  frequently  occupies  them  whole  days 
together.  It  princSlpally  consists  in  hiding  a  small  stone 
under  one  of  five  pieces  of  native  taparor  cloth,  so  as 
t0  {»^v0Kt  the  spectators  O^om  discovering  uiider  which 
piece  it  is  hid.  The  parties  at  play  sit  cross-legged  on 
mats  spread  on  the  ground,  ^ach  one  holding  in  his  ri^ht 
hand  a  small  elastic  rod,  about  three  feet  1ong,*and 
highly  poUshed.  At  the  small  end  of  this  stick  there  is 
a  narrow  slit  or  hole,  through  which  a  piece  of  do^'ft 
skin  with  a  tuft  of  shaggy  Hut  on  i^or  a  piece  of  H  leaf, 
is  usually  drawn.  Five  pieces  Qf  tapa  of  different 
colours,  each  loosely  folded  up  like  a  bundle,  are  then 
placed  between  the  two  parties,  which  generally  consists 
of  five  persons  eafcll.  Oae  person  is  then  selected  on 
each  side  to  hide^e  stone.  He  who  is  first  to  hide  it 
takes  it  in  his  ri^ht«hand,  lilts  up  th^  cloth  at  fitei  end, 
puts  his  arm  juiider  as*  far  as  his  elbow,  and  passing  it 
along  several  times  underneath  the' five  pieaes  of  cloth, 
which  lie  in- a  line  contiguous  to  each  other,  he  finally 
leaves  it  under  me  of  •them:  The  other  party  sit  oppo- 
site, watching  clodel^  th^. action  in  the  mnscles  of  the 
upper  part  of  his  arm,  dM  it  is^aid  that  adepts  can 
discover  tt^e  place -where  the '^sto^  is  deposited,  by  ob- 
serving the  (^tnge  that  *&kes.  place  in  those  muscles 
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wtien  tbe  hand  ceases  to  grUp  it.    Having^  deposited 
the  stone,  the  hider  withdraws  his  ailn ;  and,  with  many 
gestures,  separates  the  contiguous  pieces  of-  aloth  into 
ive  distinct  heaps,  leaving,  a  narrow  space  betwe^  each. 
The  opposite  party,  having  keenly  observed  Hiirpro- 
cess,  now  point  with  their  wands  or  sticks  to  the.  dif- 
ferent heaps  under  which  they  suppose  the  stone  lies, 
looking  significantly,  at  the  same  time,  full  in  the  face 
of  the  man  who  hid  it.     He  sits  all  the  while,  holding 
his  fingers  before  his  eyes  to  prevent  their  noticing  any 
change  in  his  countenance,  «houId  one*  of  them  point  to 
the  heap  under  which  it  is  hid.    Having  previously 
agreed  who  shaft  strike  first,  tfiat  indivklual,  looking 
earnestly  at  the  hider,  lifts  his  rod  %nd  strikes  a  smart 
blow  across  the  heap  he  had  selected.    The  cloth  is 
instantly  lifted  up ; .  and  shcnild  the  stone  appear  under 
it,  his  party  have  won  that  hiding  with  one  stroke  ;  if 
it  is  not 'there,  the  others  strike  till  the  stone  is  found. 
The  «anfe  party  hide  the  stone  fb^e  0|r4en  times  succes- 
sively,-accorrfing  to  their  agreement  at  the  commence- ~ 
ment  of  the  ple^r ;  and  whichever^  party  discovers  it  the 
givei^  nnmber  of^times,  with « fewest  ^-strokes,  wins  the 
ganns.     Soinetimes  they  reverse  it ;  and  those  win  who, 
in  a  given  number  of  times,  strike  most  heaps  ¥rithout 
uncovering  the   stone.     Occasloii&lly  they  play  for 
amuseilftent  only,  but  more  frequenthr  for  money,  or 
other  articles  of  value,  whl<$h  they  stake  on  the  gune. 
I  went  to  the  party  whom  I  found  thus  engaged,  and, 
after  a  few  minutes'  conversation,  told  them  that  it  was 
tH^  sacred  day  of  Grod,  ^d  idduced  them  to  put  aside 
their  play,  ^d  pront^e  to  atl^nd  public  worship  in  the 
afternoon.    Leaving  them, -I  passed  through  a  garden 
where  a  man  waa^  at  work  weeding  and  watering  a  bed 
of  cloth-plants.    I  asked  him  if  he  did  not  know  it  was 
the  sacred  day,  and  improper  for  ]|im  to  work  ?    The 
man  answered,  yes,  he  knew  it  was  the  la  tabu  (sacred 
day),  and  that  Karaimoku  had  given  ordets  for  the 

geople  of  Lahaina  not  to  work  on  that"  day ;  but  said, 
e  was  hana  rharu  no  (just  working  secretly)  ^  that  it 
was  some  distance  ^m  the  beach,  ;^d  the  chiefs  would 
not  see  him.  I  then  told  him  he  might  do  it  without 
the  chiefs  seeing  him,  but  it  was  prohibited  by  a  higher 
power  than  the  chiefs^^even  Irjr  tho  God  of  heaven  and 
earthi  who  could  see  him  tdike  in  every  place,  by  night 
and  by  day.    He  said  h&did  not  know  that  before,  and 
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woiild  leave  off  when  I19  had  finished  the  row  of  ck>tb- 
plants  he  was  then  weeding !     .    . 

Mr/  Sttewart  conducted  an  English  service  in  the 
afternoon.  The  sound  of  the  hura  in  a  remote  par.t  of 
the  ^strict  was  occasionally  heard~  through  the  after- 
part  of  the  day,  but  whether  countenanced  by.anv  of 
the  chiefs,  or  only  e:diibited  for  -the  amusement  of  t]\e 
common  people,  we  did  not  learn. 

At  four  o'clock  we  again  walked  aown  to  the  beach, 
and  found  about  two  hundred  people  collected  under 
the  kou-trees;  many  more  speedily  came,  ^d,  after 
the  introductory  exercises,  I  preached  to  them  upon  the 
doctrine  of  the  resurrection  and  a  future  state,  from 
John  xi.  25.  iThe  (congregation  seefaied  much  interested. 
Probably  it  was  the  first  time  many  had  ever  heard  of 
the  awful  hour,  when  the  trumpet  shall  sound,  and  the 
dead  shall  be  raised,  and  stand  before  God.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  service,*  notice  was  given  of  the 
monthly  missioi^ry  prayer-meeting  on  the  morrow 
evening,  and  the  pe<u>l2^were  invited  t^  attend. 

Taua,  the  native  teacher  <^  Keopuolani,  visited  the 
family  in  the  evening,  and  gave  a  ver^  [^easing' account 
of  Keopuolani's  frequent  conversations  with  him  pn  the 
love  of  God  in  senmng  his  Son,  on  the  death  ot  Christ, 
and  on  her  g|reat  desire  to  have  a  new  heart  and  become 
a  true  follower  of  the  Redeemer.  He  informed  us,  that 
after  most  of  the  attendants  had  retired,  she  had  several 
times  sent  for  him,  at  nu\e  or  ten  o^clock  in  the  evening, 
lo  engage  in  prayer  with  her  and  her  husband  before 
they  setired  to  rest.  This  account  was  truly  gratifying, 
and  tended  much  to  strengtl^n  the  pleasing  hope  which, 
from  her  uniform,  humble,  and  C^risti^  conduct,  had 
lor  some  time  been  indulged,  that  a  saving  change  had 
taken  place  in  her  heart. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  seventh  I  walked  to  the  seaside 
with  Bfr.  Richards,  and  waited  on  the  queen  Keopuolaoi, 
to  converse  with'  her  respecting  the  houses  ana  fences 
which  she  had  kindly  engaged  to  erect  for  the  mission^ 
aries.  The  interview  was  satisfactory;  Keopuolani 
seemed  anxious  to  make  them  comfortable,  and  assured 
Mr.  Richards  that  me  houses  woulU  soon  be  ready  for 
them^  We.then  visited  M aaro,  the  chief  of  Waiakea,  a 
large  district  on  the  eastern  side  of  Hawaii.  He  had 
been  on  a  short  visit  to  the  king 'at  Oahu,  arid  was  re- 
tumii^  to  his  land  in  the  Aino.    He  received  us  kindly. 
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and,  when  informed  t)iat  1  ^shed  to  proceed  ia  tlie 
vessel  to  Hawaii,  said,  "  It  is  good  that  you  should  go; 
we  shall  sail  to-n)orraw."  The  eastern  part  of  Lahaina, 
in  which  he  had  his  enoampment,  was  highly  cultivated 
^d  adorned  with  beaiftiful  groves  of  kou-trees  and 
cocoanuts.  Ther^  were  also  several  burge  ponds  well 
stocked  with  fish. 

On  returning  from  our  visit  to  Maaro,  we  fbund  the 
people  collecting  under  the  shade  of  their  favourite  tiees, 
in  front  of  Keopuolani's  house,  for  the  purpose; of  attend- 
ing the  monthly'  missionary  prayer-meeting.  About 
five  o'clock  the  service  commenced.  I  gave  an  address 
from  the  Saviour's  commission  to  the  first  missionaries 
to  the  heathen,  Matt,  xxviii.  Id^,— "  Go.  ye,  therefore, 
and  teadi  ali"  nations."  The  audience  appeared  gratified 
with  the  brief  account  given  of  the  missionary  operations 
of  the  present  day,  especially  those  among  the  southern 
islands  of  the  Pacific,  with  whose  inhabitants  they  feel 
themselves  more  particularly  iden|ified,  than  with  the 
native  tribes^of  Africa  or  Asia.^.  It  was  a  circumstance 
truly,  animating  to  see  so  many  of  those  who,  wrapped  in 
the  thick  darkness  of  paganism,  had  till  latel^  wor- 
shipped the  work  of  their  own  hands,  and  ''  sacrificed'' 
ttieir  .fellow-creatuires  "  to  devils,"  now  joining  with 
Christians  of  every  nation^  in  prayjng  for  the  spread  of 
the  gospel  of  Jesus  throughout  the  world. 

AKer  breakfast  on  the  eighth  I  visited  a  neat  strong* 
brick  house  which  stands  on  the  beach,,  about  the  middle 
of  the  district.  ^  It  wsu9  erected  for  Tamehameha; 
appears  well  built,  is  forty  feet  by  twenty,  has  two 
stories,  and  is  divided  into  ftnur  rooms  by  strong  boarded 
partitions.  It  was  the  occassional  residence  of  the  late 
kmg,  but  by  the  present  is  used  only  as  a  warehouse* 
Several  persons,  who  appeared  to  have  the  charge  of  it, 
were  living  in  one  of  the  apartments ;  and,  having  looked 
over  the  house,  and  made  some  inquiries  about  the 
native  timber  employed  for  the  floor,  b«ams,  &c.,  I  sat 
down  on  one  of  the  bales  of  cloth  lying  in  the  room 
where  the  natives  were  sitting,  and  asked  them  if  they 
knew  how  to  r^ad^  or  if  any  of  then}  attended  the  schoo^ 
and  the  religious  services  on  the  Sabbath?  On  their 
answering  in  the  negative,  I  advised  t)iem  not  to  neglect 
these  advantages,  assuring  them  that  it  was  a  good 
thing  to  be  instructed,  and  to  know  the  true  God,  ahd 
his  Son  Jesus  Christ,  tbp  only  Saviour.    They  8ud« 
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*'  Perhaps  it  is  a  good  thing  for  some  to  attend  io  the 
paiapeda  and  the  jnde  (to  reading  and  prayers) ;  but  we 
are  the  king's  servants,  and  must  attend  to  his  concerns. 
If  we  (meaning  all  those  thatted  the 'care  of  the  king'ft 
lands)  were  to  spend  our  time  at  o^r  books,  there  would 
be  nobody  to  ci&tivate  the  ground,  to  provide  food,  or 
cut  sandal-wood  for  the  king.''  I  asxed  them  what 
proportion  of  their  time  was  taken  up  in  attending  to 
these  things  ?  They  said  they  woi^ed  m  the  plantations 
three  or  four  days  in  a  week,  soiiietimes  from  daylight 
till  nine  or  ten  o'clock  in  the  forenoon ;  that  preparing 
an  oven  of  food  took  an  hour ;  and  that  when  they  went 
for  sandal-wood,  which  was  not  very  often,  they  were 
gone  three  or  four  days,  and  sometimes  as  many  weeks. 
They  were  the  king's  servants,  and  generally  work  much 
less  than  the  people  who  occupy  or  cultivatte -lands.  I 
asked  them  what  they  did  in  the  remaining  part  of  those 
days  in  which  they  worked  at  their  plantations  in  the 
morning,  and  also  on  those  days  when  they  did  itot  work 
at  all  ?  They  said  they,  ate  poe,  laid  down. to  sleep.  Or 
kamaUio  no  (just  talked  for  amusement).  They  were 
then  asked  which  they  thought  would  be  ipost  advan- 
tageous to  them — ^to  spend  that  time  in  Teaming  to  read, 
and  seeking  the  favour  of  Jehovah  and  Jesus  Christ, 
that  they  might  live  for  ever— or  wasting  it  in  eating, 
sleeping,  or  foolish  talking,  and  remaining  ignorant  in  this 
world,  and  liable  to  wretchedness  in  that  which  is  to 
come  1  They  immediately  endeavoured  to  give  a  (fiflSer- 
ent  turn  to  the  conversation,  by  saying,  "  What  a  fine 
country  yours  must  be,  compared  with  this !  What 
large  bales  of  cloth  come  from  thence,  while  tlEie  cloth- 
ing of  Hawaii  is  small  in  quantity,  and  very  bad.  .  The 
soil  there  must  be  very  prolific,  and  property  easily  ob^ 
tained,  or  so  mueh  of  it  would  not  have  been  brought 
here."  I  informed  them  that  the  difference  was  not  so 
great  between  the  countries  as  between  the  people ;  that 
many  ages  back  the  ancestors  of  th^  present  inhabitants 
of  England  and  America  possessed  fewer  comforts 
than  the  Sandwich  islanders  now  enjoy — wore  skins  of 
beasts  for  clothihg-r-painted  their  bodies  with  various 
colours — and  worshipped  with  inhilman  rites  their  cruel 
gods ;  but  that  since  they  had  become  enlightened  and 
industrious,  and  had  embraced  Christiamty,  they  had 
been  wise  and  rich ;  and  many,  there  was  reason  to 
hope,  had,  after -death,  gone  to  a  staite  of  happiness  in 
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anofher  world ;  that  they  owed  all  their  present  wealth 
and  enjoyment  to  their  intelligence  and  industry ;  and 
that  if  the  pec^le  of  either  country  were  to  neglect  edu- 
cation and  reUgion,and.4|»end.as  much  of  their  time  in 
eating,  sleeping,  and  jes^l|g,  they  would  soon  become  as 
poor  and  as  ignorant  as  the  Sandwich  islanders.  They 
said,  perhaps'  it  was  so ;  perhaps  industry  and  instruc-  . 
tion  would  make  them  happier  and  better,  and  if  the 
chiefs  wished  it,  by-and-by  they  would  attend  to  both. 
After  agam  exhorting,  them  to  improve  the  means  now 
placed  within  their  reach  by  the  residence  of  themission-  . 
aries  among  them,  I  took  my  departure.  During  the  fore- 
noon I  went  into  seiveral  other  houses,  and  conversed 
\>dth  the  people  on  subjects  relating  to  tifae  mission, 
recommending  their  attention  to  the  advantages  it  was 
designed  to  confer.  Some  approved,  but  many  seemed 
very  well  satisfied  with  their  present  state  of  igno- 
rance and  irreligibn,  and  rather  unwilling  to  be  dis- 
turbed. 

Ajfler  having  united.with  the  family  in  their  evening 
devotions,  on  the  9th  I  took  my  leave,  grateful  for  the 
hospitable  entertainment  .and  kind  attention  I  had  expe- 
rienced during  my  unexpected  stay  at  their  station.  1 
regretted  that  the  illness  of  Mr.  Stewart,  which  had 
been  increasing  for  several  days,  prevented  his  accom- 
panying me  pn  the  projected  itoUr.  At  nine  o'clock  I 
walked  down  to  the  beach,  but  waited  till  midnight  before 
an  opportunity  offered  for  getting  on  board.  On  reach- 
ing the  brig,  I  learned  that  they  (hd  not  intend  to  sail  till 
daylight..  Ther^  were  such  multitudes  of. natives  on 
board,  and  every  place  was  so  crowded,  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  pass  from  the  gangway  to  the  companion 
without  treading  on  them  ;  and  it  was  difficult  anywhere, 
either  below  or  upon  deck,  to  find  room  sufficient  to  lie 
down.  ...  ~   - . 

Early  in  the  morning' of  liie  10th  the  vessel  was  under 
way,  but  the  light  winds  and  strong  westerly  current 
soon  rendered  it  necessary  to  anchor.  Between  eight 
and  nine  I  went  on  shore,  and,  after  breakfasting  with 
the  mission  family,  returned  to  the  beach,  that  I  might 
be  rea<Iy  to  embark  whenever  the  wind  should  become 
favourable.  I  sat  down  in  Keo^uolani's  house,  and  en- 
tered into  an  interesting  conversation  with  her,  Hoapiri, 
and  several  other  chiefs,  respecti2ig  their  ancient  tradi- 
tions and  niythology. 
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One  of  the  ancient  gods  of  Mani,  prior  to4t8  sobjttga* 
tion  by  Tsunehameha,  they  said,  was.  Keoroeva.  The 
body  A  tjde  image  was  of  wQod,  and  was  arrayed  in  gar-> 
aoients  of  native  tapa.  The  head  and  neck  were  formed 
•f  a  kind  of  fine  basket  or  wieker-work,  covered  oyer . 
with  red  feathers,  so  curiously  wrought  in  as  to  rese^nble  - 
,  the  skin  «of  a  beautiful  bird.*  A  .native  l^^lmet  was 
j^aced  on»the  idol's  head,  from  the  crown  of  which  long 
tresses  of  human  hair  hung  over  its  shoulders.-  Its 
mouth,  like  the  greater  number  of  the  Hawaiian  idols, 
was  large  and  extended. 

In  ail  the  temples  dedicated  to  its  worship  the  image 
was  placed  within  the  inner  apartment,  on  the  left-hand 
side  of  the  door,  and  inimediately  before  it  stood  the 
altar,  on  which  the  offerings  of  every  kind  were  usually 
(daced.  They  did'npt  say  whether  human  victims  were 
ever  sacrificed  to  appease  its  imagined  wrath ;  but  large 
offerings  of  every  thing  valuable  were  frequent.  Some- 
tiipes  hogs  were  taken  alive,  as  presents^  The  large 
owes  were  led,  and  the  smaller  ones  carried  i&  the  amvs 
of  the  priest,^ into  the  presence  of  the  idols.  The  priest 
then  pmched  the  ears  ofthe  tail  of  the  pig  till  it^made  a 
9quesLki]%  lioise,  when  he'a4dressed  the  god,  sa3ahg, 
'•Here  is  .the  offering  of  such  a  one  of  your  kaku^ 
(devotees).  A  hole  was  then  made .  in  the  pig's  ear,  a 
piece  of  cinet,  formed  of  the.fibres  of  the  cocoanut  husk, 
was  fastened  in  it,  and  the  pig  was  set  at  liberty  until 
the  priest  had  occasion  for  Ikim.  lin  consequence  of  this 
nark,  which  distinguished  the  sacred  hog,  he"  was  al- 
lowed to  r^nge  the  district  at  pleasure ;  and  whatever 
depredations  he  might  commit,  driving  htm  away  from 
the  enclosures  into>  which  he  had  Jl>roken  was  the  only 
*   punishment  aUowed  to  be  inflicted.  -  " 

KeoroevA^s-  hogs  were  not  the  only  ones,  thus  privi- 
leged. The  same  lenient  conduct  was  observed  towards 
all  the  sacred  pigs,  to  whatever  idol  they  had  been 
offered. 

Tiha,  a  female  idol,  they  said  was  also  held  in  great 
veneration  by  the  people  of  Maui,  and  received  nearly 
the  same  homage  and  offerings  to  Keorpeva. 

The  people  of  Aanai,  an  adjacent  island,iLad  a  number 
of  idols,  but  those  best  known  by  the  chiefs  with  whom 
I  was  conveiBing  were  Raeapud  and  Kaaeapua,  two  large 

•  An  idol  of  this  kind  is  deposited  in  tbe  Bfiasionary  Mnsean,  AnstiB 
FMan,  London. 


tfsrved  stooe  images,  representing  the  deities  supposed 
to  preside  over  the  sea,  and  worshipped  chiefly  by 
fishermen. 

Mo9€ui%  (king  of  lizsmis  or  alligators),  a  shark,  was 
also  a  celebrated  marine  god,  worshipped  by  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Morokai,  another  island  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  chiefs  informed  me  that  on  almost  every  point  of 
land,  projecting  any  distance  into  the  sea,  a  temple  was 
formerly  erected  for  his  worship.  Several  kinds  of  iish 
arrive  in  shoals  on  their  coast,  every  year,  in  their 
respective  seasons.  The  first  fish  of  each  kind,  taken 
by  the  fi^ermen,  were  always  carried  to  the  heiau,  and 
offered  to  their  god,  whose  influence  they  imagined  had 
driven  them  to  their  shores.  In  some  remote  period^ 
perhaps,  they  had  observed  the  sharks  chasing  or  de- 
vouring these  fish,  as  they  passed  along  among  their 
islands;  and  from  this  circumstance  had  been  led  to  deify 
the  monster,  supposing  themselves  indebted  to  him  for 
the  bountiful  supplies  thus  furnished  by  a  gracious 
Providence. 

They  had  a  number  of  seargods,  besides  those,  who, 
they  imagined^  directed  the  shoals  of  fishes  to  theit 
shores..  They  had  also  gods  who  controlled  the  winds, 
and  changed  the  weather.  During  a  storm,  or  oth^ 
season  of  danger  at  sea,  they  offered  up  their  paro,  or 
mde  kurana,  a  particular  kind  of  prayer;  but  I  did  not 
learn  to  what  idol  they  addressed  it.  On  these  occa- 
4sions,  their  dread  oi  perishing  at  sea  frequently  led  them 
to  make  vows  to  some  favourite  deity ;  and  if  they  ever' 
reached  the  land,  it  was  their  first  business  to  repair  to 
the  temple  and  fulfil  their  vows.  These,  vows  were 
generally  considered  most  sacred  engagements ;  and  it 
was  expected  that,  sooner  or  later,  some  judgment  would 
overtake  those  who  failed  to  perform  them.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  the  priests  of  those  idols,  in  order  to 
maintain  their  influence  over  the  people,  either  poisoned 
the  delinquents,  or  caused  them  to  sustain  some  other 
injury. 

Karaipahoa  was  also  a  famous  idol,  originally  belong- 
ing to  Morokai,  It  was  a  middling-sized  wooden  image, 
curiously  carved;  the  arms  were  extended,  the  fingers 
spread  out,  the  head  was  ornamented  with  human  hair, 
and  the  widely  extended  mouth  was  armed  with  rows 
of  shark*s  teeth. 

The  wood  of  which  the  image  was  made  was  so  poi- 
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sonons,  that  if  a  small  piece  of  it  was  chipped  into  a  di^ 
of  poe,  or  steeped  in  water,  whoever  ate  the  poe,  or 
drank  the  water,  the  natives  reported,  would .  certainly 
die  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours  afterward.  We  were 
never  able  to  procurei  a  si^ht  af  this  image,  though  we 
have  been  repeatedly  informed  that  it  still  exists,  not  ^ 
indeed  in  one  compact  figure,  as  it  was  divided  in  several 
parts  on  the  death  of  Tamehameha,  and*  distributed 
among  the  principal  chiefs.  v       ^  - 

It  is  known  that  the  natives  use  several  kitfii  of  v^- 
table  poison ;  and  probably  the  wood  of  which  ithe  uol 
was  made  is  poisonous.  But  the  report  of  the  viruleace 
of  the  poison  is  most  likely  one  of  the  many  stratagems 
so  frequently  employed  by  the  chiefs  and  priests,  to 
maintain  their  influence  over  the  minds  of  the  people. 

A  smaller  image  of  the  same  god  was  formed  of  nioi, 
a  hard  yellow  wood,  of  which  idols*^ere  usually  made. 
This  was  left  at  Morokai,  the  original  being  always  car- 
ried about  by  Tamehameha,  and  placed  under  his  pillow 
whenever  he  slept. 

^    The  following  is  the  tradition  given  by  the  natives  of 
the  original  idol.  » 

In  the  reign  of  Kamaraua,  an  ancient  king  of  Moro- 
kaai,  lived  Kanekama,  a  great  gambler.  Playing  one 
day  at-maita  (a  Hawaiian  game),  he  lost  all  that  he  pos- 
sessed, except  one  pig,  which,  having  dedicated  to  his 
god,  he  durst  not  stake  on  any  hazard.  In  the  evening 
he  returned  home,  lay  down  on  his  mat,  and  fell  asleep. 
His  god  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream,  and  directed  him 
to  go  and  play  again  on  the  following  day,  and  stake  this 
pig  on  his  success  in  a  particular  part  of  the  play.-  He 
awoke  in  the  morning,  did  as  the  god  had  directed,  aad 
was  remarkably  successful  through  the  day.  Before  he 
returned  home  in  the  evening,  he  went  to  the  temple 
of  his  idol,  and  there  dedicated  the  greater  part  of  his 
gain. 

During  his  sleep  that  night  the  god  appeared  to  hino 
again,  and  requested  him  to  go  to  the  king,  and  tell  him 
that  a  clump  of  trees  would  l^  seen  growing  in  a  certain 
place  in  the  morning ;  and  that  if  he  would  have  a  god 
made  out  of  one  of  them,  he  would  reside  in  the  image, 
and  impart  to  it  his  power ;  signifying  also  that  Kanea- 
kama  should  be  his  priest.  ^ 

Early  the  next  morning,  the  man  who  had  recei^d 
the  communication  from  his  god  went  and  delivered  it 
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t6  the  king,  by  whom  he  was  directed  to  take  a  number 
of  mea  and  cut  down  one  of  the  trees,  and  carve  it  into 
an  image.    As  they  approached  Karuakoi,  a  small  valley 
on  the  side  of  one  of  the  mountains  in  Morokai,  they 
were  surprised  at  beholding  a  clump  of  trees  where  there 
had  been  none  before,  the  gods  having  caused  them  to 
grow  up  in  the  course  of  the  preceding  night.    Into 
these  trees  Tane  and  some  other  gods  are  reported  to 
hav«  euteped.    When  they  arrived  at  the  spot,  the  gods 
by^^ome  ^lign  directed  Kaneakama  which  tree  to  cut 
down.    They  began  to  work  with  their  short-handled 
stoue'hatchets ;  but  the  chips  flying  on  the  bodies  of  one 
or  two  of  them,  they  instantly  expired.    Terrified  at  the 
dreadful  power  of  the  wood,  the  others  threw  down  their 
hatchets,  and  refused  to  fell  the  tree :  being  urged  by 
Kaneakama,  they  resumed  jtheir  work;  not,  however, 
till  they  covered  their  bodies'and  faces  with  native  cloth 
and  the  leaves  of  the  ti  plant,  leaving  only  a  small  aper- 
ture opposite  one  of  their  eyes.  Instead  of  their  hatchets, 
they  took  their  long  daggers,  or  pahoas,  with  which  they 
cut  down  the  tree  and  carved  out  the  image.    From  this 
circumstance,  4he  natives  say,  the  idol  derived  its  name, 
Karai-pahoa,  which  is  literauy,  dagger  cut,  or  carved ; 
from  karai,  to  chip  with  an  adze,  or  carve,  and  pahoa,  a 
dagger.' 

Excepting.the  deities  supposed  to  preside  over  volca- 
noes, no  god  was  so  much  dreaded  by  the  people  as  Ka- 
raipahoa.  All  who  were  thought  to  have  died  by  poison 
were  said  to  have  been  slain  by  him. 

Before  I  left  the  party,  I  could  not  help  stating  to  them 
the  striking  identity  between  some  of  their  traditions 
and  those  of  the  Tahitians,  and  expressed  my  convic- 
tion that  both  nations  had  the  same  origin.  They  said 
tradition  informed  them  that  their  progenitors  were 
brought  into  existence  on  the  islands  which  they  now 
inhabit;  that  they  knew  nothing  of  the  origin  of  the 
people  of  the  Georgian  and  Society  Islands,  yet  Tahiti, 
the  name  of  the  largest  of  the  Georgian  Islands,  was 
found  in  many  of  their  ancient  songs,  though  not  now 
applied  exclusively  to^hat  island.  With  the  people  of 
Borabora  (the  name  they  gave  to  the  Society  Islands), 
they  said  they  had  no  acquaintance  before  they  were 
visited  by  Captain*Cook,  but  that  since  that  time,  by 
ituggffof  ships  passing  from  one  group  of  islands  to  the 
other,  several  presents  and  messages  of  friendship  had 
D3 
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been  interchanged  between  Tamehameba  and  Pomare  I. ; 
and  that,  in  order  to  cement  their  friendship  more  firmly, 
each  had  agreed  to  give  one  of  his  daughters  in  marriage 
to  the  son  of  the  other.  In  consequence  of  this  ami- 
cable arrangement,  a  daughter  of  Pomare  was  expected 
from  Tahiti,  to  be  the  wife  of  Rihoriho,  late  king  of. 
Hawaii ;  and  Kekauruohe,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Ta- 
mehameba, was  selected  by  her  father  to  be  the  bride 
of  Pomare,  the  late  king  of  Tahiti.'  Wanting  a  convey- 
ance from  Hawaii  to  Tahiti,  Tamehameha  w^  unable  to 
send  Kekauruohe;  which,  together  with  the  death  of 
Pomare  before  he  had  any  opportunity  of  sending  one  of 
his  relatives  to  Hawaii,  pitevented  the  intended  inter- 
marriages between  the  reigning  families  of  Hawaii  and 
Tahiti. 

About  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  Ainoa  hove 
up  her  anchor.  1  went  on  board  in*  a  canoe  just  as  she 
was  leaving  the  roads.  The  brig  being  about  ninety 
tons  burden,  one  of  the  largest  the  natives  have,  was, 
as  has  been  already  observe^  much  crowded;  and 
owing  to  the  difference  between  the  motion  of  the  ves- 
sel and  that  experienced  in  their  small  oanoes,  many  of 
the  natives  soon  became  sea-sick. 

It  was  calm  through  the  night,  but  the  wind  blew  fresh 
in  the  morning  from  N.  N.  E.  and  continued  until  noon ; 
when,  being  under  the  lee  of  the  high  l^ail  of  Kohala, 
one  of  the  laige  divisions  of  Hawaii,  we  wfere  becalmed. 
At  four  o'clock  P.  M.  a  light  air  sprang  up  from  the 
southward,  and  carried  us  slowly  on  towards  Towaihae, 
a  district  in  the  division  of  Kshaia,  about  four  miles 
long,  containing  a  spacious  bay  and  good  anchorage. 
The  vessel  stood  in  towards  the  north  side  of  the  bay, 
leaving  a  large  heiau  (heathen  temple),  situated  on  the 
brow  of  a  hill,  to  the  southward,  and  heading  directly 
for  a  deep  gully,  or  watercourse,  called  Honokoa,  op- 
posite the  mouth  of<«^ich,  about  seven  P.  M.,  she  came 
to  anchor  in  ten  fathoms,  with  a  good  bottom. 

The  north  side  of  the  bay  affords  much  the  best  an- 
chorage for  shipping,  especially  for  those  that  wish  to 
lie  near  the  shore.  It  is  the  best  holding  ground,  and 
is  also  screened  by  the  kuahive  (high  land)  of  Kohala 
from  those  sudden  and  violent  gusts  of  wind  called  by 
the  natives  mumuku,  which  come  down  betwoen  the 
moiintains  with  almost  irresistible  fury,  tini  the  southern 
part  of  Towaihae  and  the  adjacent  districts. 
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At  six  A.  M.  the  next  day  I  went  on  shore,  and  walked 
along  the  beach  about  a  mile,  to  the  house  of  Mr.  J. 
Young,  an  aged  Englishman.  I  had  met  him  before, 
both  at  Hawaii  and  Oaha.  He  has  resided  thirty-six 
years  on  the  island,  and  rendered  the  most  important 
services  to  the  late  king,  not  only  in  his  various  civil 
wars,  but  in  all  his  intercourse  with  those  foreigners 
who  have  visited  the  islands. 

1  fovmi.  him  recovering  from  a  fit  of  illness,  received 
from  him  a  cordial  welcome,  and,  as  he  was  just  sitting 
down  to  his  morning  repast,  joined  him  with  pleasure 
at  his  frugal  board.  After  breakfast  1  visited  the  laigfi 
heiau  or  temple  called  Bukohola.  It  sfands  on  an  emi- 
nence in  the  southern  part  of  the  district,  and  was  built 
by  Tamehameha  about  thirty  years  ago,  when  he  waa 
engaged  in  conquenng  Hawaii  and  the  rest  of  the  Sand* 
wich  Islands.  He  had  subdued  Maui,  Ranai,  and  Moro-> 
kai,  and  was  preparing,  from  the  latter,  to  invade  Oaha ; 
but  in  consequence  of  a  rebellion  in  the  south  and  east 
parts  of  Hawaii,  was  4dliiiged  to  return  thither.  When 
he  had  overcome  those  who  had  rebelled  he  finished 
the  heiau,  dedicated  it  to  Tairij  his  god  of  war,  and  then 
proceeded  to  the  conquest  of  Oaihu.  Its  shape  is  aft 
irregular  parallelogram,  224  feet  long,  and  100  wide. 
The  waUsy  though  built  of.  loose  stones,  were  solid  and 
compact.  )^both  ends,  and  on  the  side  next  the  moun- 
tains, they  were  twenty  feet  high,  twelve  feet  thick  at 
the  bottom^  but  narrowed  in  grsulually  towards  the  top^ 
where  a  course  of  smpoth  stones  six  feet  wide  formed 
a  pleasant  walk.  Thtf  ValLs  next  the  sea  were  not  more 
than  seven  or  eight  feet  high,  and  were  proportionably 
wide.  The  entrance  to  the  temple  is  by  a  narrow  pas- 
sage between  two  high  walls.  As  I  passed  along  this 
avenue,  an  involuntary  shuddering  seized  me,  on  reflect^ 
inghow  often  it  had  been  trodden  by  the  feet  of  those 
wnl?  relentlessly  bore  the  murdeited  body  of  the  human 
victim  an  offering  to  their  cruel  idols.  The  upper  ter- 
race within  the  area  was  spacious,  and  much  better  fin- 
ished than  the  lower  ones.  It  was  paved  with  flat 
smooth  stones,  brought  from  a  distance.  At  the  south 
end  was  a  kind  of  inner  court,  which  might  be  called 
the  sanctum  sanctorum  of  the  temple,  where  the  prin- 
cipal idol  used  to  stand,  surrounded  by  a  number  of  im- 
ages of  inferi^pr  deities.  "  ^ 
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In  the  centre  of  this  inner  court  was  the  place  where 
the  anu  was  erected,  which  was  a  lofty  frame  of  wicker- 
work,  in  shape  something  like  an  obelisk,  hollow,  and 
four  or  five  feet  square  at  the  bottom.  Within  this 
the  priest  stood,  as  the  organ  of  communication  from 
the  god,  whenever  the  king  eame  to  inquire  his  will ; 
fortius  principal  god  v^as  ^o  his  oracle,  and  when  it 
was  to  be  consulted,  the  king,  accompanied  by  two  or 
three  attendants,  proceeded  to  the  door  of  the  inner 
temple,  and,  standing  immediately  before  the  obelisk, 
inquired  respecting  the  declaration  of  war,  the  conchi- 
sion  of  peace,  or  any  other  affair  of  importance.  The 
answer  was  given  by  the  priest  in  a  distinct  and  audible 
voice ;  though,  like  that  of  other  oracles,  it  was  fre- 
quently very  ambiguous.  On  the  return  of  the  king, 
the  answer  he  had  received  was  publicly  proclaimed,  and 
generally  acted  upon.  I  have  frequently  asked  the  peo* 
pie  whether  on  these  occasions  there  was  not  some 
previous  agreement  between  the  king  and  priest.  They 
eenerally  answered  in  the  negative,  or  said  they  did  not 
Snow. 

On  the  outside,  near  the  entrance  to  the  inner  court, 
was  the  place  of  the  rere  (altar),  on  which  human  and 
other  sacrices  were  offered.  The  remains  ofoneof  the 
pillars  that  supported  it  were  pointed  out  by  the  natives^ 
and  the  pavement  around  was  strewed  wXh  bones  of 
men  and  animals,  the  mouldering  remains  of  those  nu- 
merous offerings  once  presented  there.  About  the 
centre  of  the  terrace  was  the  spot  where  the  king^s 
sacred  house  stood,  in  which  he  resided  during  the 
season  of  strict  to^u— and  at  the  north  end,  the  place 
occupied  by  the  houses  of  priests,  who,  with  the  excep. 
tionof  the  king,  were  the  only  persons  permitted  to 
dwell  within  the  sacred  enclosures.  Holes  were  seen 
on  the  walls  all  around  this,  as  well  as  the  lower  ter> 
races,  where  wooden  idols  of  varied  size  and  shape  for- 
merly stood,  casting  their  hideous  stare  in  every  direc- 
tion. Tairi  or  Kukairimokuj  a  large  wooden  iinage, 
crowned  with  a  helmet,  and  covered  with  red  feathers, 
tiie  favourite  war-god  of  Tamehameha,  was  the  prin- 
cipal. To  him  the  heiau  was  dedicated,  and  for  his  oc- 
casional residence  it  was  built.  On  the  day  in  which 
he  was  brought  within  its  precincts  vast  offerings  of 
fruit,-hog8,  and  dogs  were  presented,  an«l.no  less  than 
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eleven  human  yictim^  were  immolated  on  hie  altars. 
And  although  the  huge  pile  now  resembles  a  dismantled 
fortress,  whose  frown  no  longer  strikes  terror  through 
the  surrounding  country,  yet  it  is  impossible  to  wadk 
over  such  a  golgotha,  or  contemplate  a  spot  which  must 
often  ^ave  resembled  a4)andemonium  more  than  any 
thing  on  earth,  without  a  strong  feeling  of  horror  at  the 
recollection  of  the  bloody  and  infernal  rites  so  frequently 
practised  within  its  walls.  Thanks  be  to  God,  the  idols 
are  destroyed !  Thanks  to  his  name,  the  glorious  gos- 
pel of  his  Son,  who  was  manifested  to  destroy  the  works 
of  the  devil,  has  reached  these  heretofore  desolate 
shores !  May  the  Holy  Spirit  make  it  the  ''  savour  of 
life  unto  life"  to  the  remnant  of  the  people ! 

Leaving  Bukohola,  accompanied  by  some  natives,  I 
visited  Mairikini,  another  heiau,  a  few  hundred  yards 
nearer  the  shore.  It  was  nearly  equal  in  its  dimensions 
to  that  on  the  summit  of  the  hdl,  but  inferior  in  everv 
other  respect.  It  appeared  to  have  been  crowded  with 
idols,  but  no  human  sacrifices  were  offered  to  any  of  its 
gods. 

-  On  returning  to  Mr.  Young's  house,  I  was  informed 
that  the  vessel  would  sail  that  evening  for  Kairua,  a 
circumstance  I  much  regretted,  as  I  hoped  to  spend  the 
Sabbath  at  Towaihae.  Mr.  Young,  however,  collected 
his  family  and  neighbours  together,  to  the  number  of 
sixty.  A  short  exhortation  was  given,  and  ibltdw#d  by 
prayer;  after  which  I  took  leave  of  my  kind'  host,  re- 
paired on  board,  and  the  vessel  soon  after  got  under 
way. 

It  was  daylight  the  next  morning  before  we  had  left 
Towaihae  bay,  as  the  wind  during  the  night  had  been  very 
light.  The  searbreeze  had,  however,  set  in  early,  and 
carried  us  along  a  rugged  and  barren  shore  of  lava  towards 
Kairua,  which  is  distant  from  Towaihae  about  thirty 
miles.  It  being  the  Sabbath,  1  preached  on  deck  in  the 
afternoon,  from  Mark  iv.  38,  39,  to  a  congregation  of 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  natives,  including  the  greater 
part  of  the  crew.  Many  of  the  people  were  afterward 
observed  sitting  together  in  small  groups,  and  con- 
versing about  what  they  had  heard,  though  some  were 
inclined  to  make  sport  of  it. 

In  the  evening  we  were  opposite  Laemftno  (Shark's 
Point),  but  strong  westerly  currents  prevented  our 
making  much  progress. 
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On  the  morning  of  the  14th,  we  foand  oursehres  be- 
calmed to  the  southward  of  Kairua,  several  leagues 
from  the  shore.  The  snow-covered  tops  of  the  moun- 
tains were  distinctly  seen  at  sunrise--but  they  soon 
after  became  enveloped  in  clouds,  and  continued  so 
through  the  day.  A  light  breeze  carried  the  vessel  to- 
wards the  land,  and  at  nine  A.  M.  the  boat  was  lowered 
down,  and  I  proceeded  to  the  shore.  On  my  way  I  met 
the  governor  Kuakini,  and  Messrs.  Goodrich  and  Har- 
wood,  who  were  coming  oflT  in  the  governor's  boat.  We 
returned  together  to  the  phore,  where  1  was  gladly  re- 
ceived by  Messrs.  Thurston  and  Bishop,  whom  I  found 
waiting  to  proceed  on  the  tour  of  the  island. 

In  the  afternoon  a  party  of  stroUing  musicians  and 
dancers  arrived  at  Raima.  About  four  o'clock  they 
came,  followed  by  crowds  of  people,  and  arranged  them- 
selves on  a  fine  sandy  beach,  in  front  of  one  of  the  gor- 
ernor's  houses,  where  they  exhibited  a  native  dance^ 
called  huta  nraapapa. 

The  five  musicians  first  seated  themselves  in  a  line 
on  the  ground,  and  spread  a  piece  (^folded  cloth  on  the 
sand  before  them.  Their  instrument  was  a  large  cala- 
bash, <Mr  rather  two— one  of  an  oval  shape,  abont  three 
feet  high,  the  other  perfectly  round,  very  neatly  fastened 
to  it,  having  also  an  aperture  about  three  inches  in 
diameter  at  the  top.  Each  musician  held  hi^instra- 
ment'  before  him  with  both  hands,  and  produced  his 
music  by  striking  it  on  the  ground,  where  he  had  laid 
the  piece  of  cloth,  and  beating  it  with  his  fingers^  or  the 
palms  of  his  hands.  As  soon  ts  they  began  to  sound 
their  calabashes,  the  dancer,  a  young  man,  about  the 
middle  stature,  advanced  through  the  opening  cro\t^. 
His  jet-black  hair  hung  in  loose  and  flowing  ringlets  on 
his  naked  shoulders ;  his  necklace  was  made  of  a  vast 
number  of  strings  of  nicely  braided  human  hair,  tied 
together  behind,  while  2iparaoa  (an  ornament  made  of  a 
whale's  tooth)  hung  pendant  from  it  on  his  breast ;  his 
wrists  were  ornamented  with  bracelets  formed  of  pol- 
ished tusks  of  the  hog,  and  his  ankles  with  loose  buskins, 
thickly  set  with  dog's  teeth,,  the  rattle  of  which,  dinrin^ 
the  dance,  kept  time  with  the  music  of  the  calabash- 
drum.  A  beautiful  yellow  tapa  was  tastefully  fastened 
round  his  loins,  reaching  to  his  knees.  He'  b<|^  Ms 
dance  in  front  of  the  musicians,  and  moved  Ibr^^rda 
and  backwards  across  the  area,  occasionatty  cyntyr^ 
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tne  adiieyenients  of  former  kings  of  Hawaii.  TIm 
govemor  sat  at  the  end  of  the  ring,  opposite  to  the  mo* 
sicians,  and  appeared  gratified  with  the  performance, 
which  continued  until  the  evening. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Proposed  Toote— An  ancient  fortress— Aid  Sum  tbe  fforernor— Another  natlvi 
danoe— Reigtat  of  Moona  Huararu— Manner  of  |n«pafiiif  bark  fbr  naiiT* 
elotb— Cultivation  of  the  olotb-piant— Method  of  maoalhetariiig  and  palaiih 
lag  varioiu  kinds  of  cloth— Con  rersation  with  the  f OTernor— Departnn  Ihm 
Kalrua— Oeacriprion  of  our  guide— Several  heiaua— FtapolatloD  of  the  weal- 
em  ooaat~Tnu$ts  of  nigged  lava— Seene  of  the  battle  which  leak  plaea  l« 
ooaM^aeaee-of  the  abolition  of  idolatry,  in  I819^I>eaeripliim  of  the  battlt 
— Tomb  of  a  celebrated  priest— Account  of  Captain  Coork  death,  aad  tha 
iMMKNirs  rendered  to  his  rematiWH-Eiieoungiag  nuaaioiiary  laboom. 

July  15th. — ^Chra  whole  number  being  now  together  at 
the  place  where  we  had  previously  agreed  to  commence 
oar  tour,  we  no  longer  delayed  to  decide  on  the  route 
we  should  take,  and  the  manner  in  which  we  shouki 
endeavour  to  accomplish  the  objects  of  our  visit.  Anz* 
ious  to  gain  a  thorough  acauaintance  with  the  circum- 
stances of  the  ][)eople,  and  tneir  disposition  relative  to 
missionary  operations,  we  agreed  to  travel  on  foot  from 
Kairua,  through  the  villages  on  the  southern  shore,  to 
pass  round  the  south  point,  and  continue  along  the  south* 
east  shore,  till  we  should  arrive  at  the  path  leading  to 
the  great  volcano,  situate^  at  the  foot  of  Mouna  Roa,  and 
about  twenty.five  miles  distant  from  the  sea,  which  we 
thought  it  improper  to  pass  unnoticed.  We  proposed, 
after  visiting  the  volcano,  either  to  descend  to  the  shore, 
and  travel  along  the  coast  through  the  division  of  Puna^ 
or  across  the  interior  to  the  division  of  iftro,  as  circum- 
stances might  then  render  most  expedient.  From  Wai* 
akea  in  Hiro,  we  ^reed  to  proceed  along  the  eastern 
shore,  till  an  opportunity  should  offer  for  part  of  our 
number  to  cross  over  the  mountains  of  Kohala,  while 
the  rest  should  travel  along  the  shore  round  the  nortli 
point  of  the  island,  and  meet  their  companions  at  To- 
waihae,  whence  they  could  return  direct  to  Oahu,  if  a 
means  of  conveyance  should  present  itself,  or  to  Kairua, 
and  there  wait  for  a  vessel.  The  plan  of  our  tour  heiiur 
-  D3 
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thus  arranged,  we  were  anxious  to  receive  the  aid  of 
the  governor  in  its  execution. 

I  afterward  accompanied  Mr.  Thurston  to  the  well, 
where  we  found  the  natives  boring  the  hard  rocks  of 
lava,  which  they  intended  to  blast.  We  encouraged 
them  in  their  laborious  work,  and  then  visited  the  ruins 
of  an  old  military  fortification,  formerly  belonging  to 
the  makaainana  (common  people,  as  distinguished  from 
the  aristocracy,  or  reigning  chiefs).  In  those  periods 
of  their  history  during  which  the  island  of  Hawaii  was 
divided  into  a  number  ofjpdependent  governments  imder 
different  chiefs,  which  was  the  case  phor  to  the  reign 
of  Taraiopu,  who  was  king  at  the  time  of  its  discovery 
byX^aptain  Cook,  this  had  been  a  place  of  considerable 
importance.  All  that  at  present  remains  is  part  of  the 
wall,  about  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  high,  arid  fourteen 
feet  thick  at  the  bottom,  built  of  lava,  and  apparently 
entire.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  wall  were  apertuZ-es 
resembling  embrasures ;  but  they  could'not  have  been 
designed  for  cannon,  that  being  an  engine  of  war  with 
which  the  natives  have  but  recently  become  acquainted. 
The  part  of  the  wall  now  standing  is  near  the  mouth 
of  Raniakea,  the  spacious  cavern  already  mentioned, 
which  formed  a  valuable  appendage  to  the  fort.  In  this 
cavern  children  and  aged  persons  were  placed  for  secu- 
rity during  an  assault  or  sally  from  the  fort,  and  some- 
times  the  wives  of  the  warriors  also,  when  they  did  not 
accompany  their  husbands  to  the  battle.  The  fortifica^ 
tion  was  probably  extensive,  as  traces  of  the  ancient 
walls  are  discoverable  in  several  places ;  but  what  were 
its  original  dimensions,  the  natives  who  were  with  us 
could  not  tell.  They  asserted,  however,  that  the  cavern, 
if  not  the  fort  also,  was  formerly  surrounded  by  a  strong 
palisade. 

In  the  afternoon,  in  company  with  Mr.  Thurston,  I 
waited  on  the  governor,  according  to  appointment — 
made  him  acquainted  with  qur  arrangements,  and  soli- 
cited  the  accommodation  of  a  boat,  or  canoe,  to  carry 
our  baggage,  and  a  man  acquainted  with  the  island,  to  act 
as  guide,  and  to  procure  provisions,  offering  him  at  the 
same  time  any  remuneration  he  might  require  for  such 
assistance.  After  inquiring  what  baggage  Wt  intended 
to  take,  and  how  long  we  expected  to  be  absent  from 
Kaima,  he  generously  offered  to  send  a  canoe  as  far  aa 
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it  could  ^  with  safety,  and  also  to  furnish  a  gaide  for 
the  whole  tour,  without  any  recompense  whatever.  He 
recommended  that  we  should  take  a  few  articles  for 
barter,  as  occasionally  we  might  perhaps  be  obliged  to 
purchase  our  food,  or  hire  men  to  carry  our  baggage. 
After  thanking  him  for  his  kindness,  we  returned. 

About  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  another  party  of 
musicians  and  dancers,  followed  by  multitudes  of  peo- 
ple, took  their  station  nearly  on  the  spot  occupied  yes- 
terday by  those  from  Kaii.  The  musicians,  seven  in 
number,  seated  themselves  m  the  sand;  a  curiously 
carved  drum,  made  by  hollowing  out  a  solid  piece  of 
wood,  and  covering  the  top  with  sharks-skin,  was  placed 
before  each,  which  they  beat  with  the  palm  or  fingers 
of  their  right  hand.  A  neat  little  drum,  made  of  the 
shell  .of  a  large  cocoanut,  was  also  fixed  on  the  kiree,bv 
the  side  of  the  large  drum,  and  beat  with  a  small  stick 
held  in  the  left  hand.  When  the  musicians  had  arranged 
th'emselves  in  a  line  across  the  beach,  and  a  bustling 
man,  who  appeared  to  be  master  of  the  ceremonies, 
had,  with  a  large  branch  of  a  cocoanut-tree,  cleared 
a  ciriile  of  considerable  extent,  two  interesting  little 
children  (a  boy  and  a  girl),  apparently  about  nine  years 
of  age,  came  forward,  habited  in  the  dancing  costume 
of  the  country,  with  garlands  of  flowers  on  their  heads, 
wreaths  around  their  necks,  bi^icelets  on  their  wrists, 
and  buskins  on  their  ankles.  When  they  had  reached 
the  centre  of  the  ring,  they  commenced  their  dance  to 
the  music  of  the  drums,  cantilating  alternately  with  the 
musicians  a  song  in  honour  of  some  ancient  chief  of 
Hawaii. 

The  governor  of  the  island  was  present,  accompanied, 
as  it  is  customary  for  every  chieftain  of  distinction  to 
be  on  public  occasions,  by  a  retintie  of  favourite  chiefs 
and  attendants.  Having  almost  entirely  laid  aside  the 
native  costume,  and  adopted  that  of  the  foreigners  who 
visit  the  islands,  he  appeared  on  this  occasion  in  a  light 
European  dress,  add  sat  on  a  Canton-made  arm-chair, 
opposite  the  dancers,  during  the  whole  exhibition.  A 
servant,  with  a  light  Aihei  of  painted  native  cloth  thrown 
over  his  shoulder,  stood  behind  his  chair,  holding  a 
highly  polished  spittoon,  made  of  the  beautiful  brown 
wood  of  the  cordia  in  one  hand,  and  in  the  other  a  hand« 
some  kahhiy  an  elastic  rod,  three  or  four  feet  Isng,  faav* 
ing  the  shining  feathers  of  the  tropic-lard  tastefully  fast- 
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ened  round  the  upper  end,  with  which  he  fanned  away 
the  flies  from  the  person  of  his  master. 

The  beach  was  crowded  with  spectators,  and  the  ex- 
hibition kept  up  with  spirit,  till  the  overspreading  shades 
of  evening  put  an  end  ta  their  mirth,  and  afforded  a 
respite  to  the  poor  children,  whose  little  limbs  must 
have  been  very  much  fatigued  by  two  hours  of  constant 
exercise.  We  were  anxious  to  address  the  multitude 
on  the  subject  of  religion  before  they  should  disperse ; 
but  so  intent  were  they  on  their  amusement,  that  they 
could  not  have  been  diverted  from  it.  1  succeeded, 
however,  in  taking  a  sketch  of  the  novel  assemblage, 
in  which  a  youth,  who  had  climbed  a  high  pole  (that, 
looking  over  the  heads  of  the  throng  who  surroimded 
the  dancers,  he  might  witness  the  scene),  formed  a  con- 
spicuous object. 

A  messenger  now  invited  us  to  sup  with  the  governor, 
and  we  soon  after  joined  him.  and  his  friends  around bs 
hospitable  board.  Our  repast  was  not  accompanied  by - 
the  gladsome  sound  of  "  harp  in  hall"  or  "  aged  minstrel's 
flowing  lay,"  yet  it  was  enlivened  by  an  interesting 
youthful  bard,  twelve  or  fourteen  years  of  age,  who  was 
seated  on  the  ground  in  the  large  room  in  which  we 
were  assembled,  and  who,  during  the  supper,  sang,  in  a 
monotonous  but  pleasing  strain,  the  deeds  of  formei 
chiefs,  ancestors  of  our  host.  His  fingers  swept  no 
"  classic  lyre,"  but  beat,  ip  a  manner  responsive  to  his 
song,  a  rustic  little  drum,  formed  of  a  calabash,  beauti- 
fully stained,  and  covered  at  the  head  with  a  piece  of 
shark-skin.  The  governor  and  his  friends  were  evi- 
dently pleased  with  his  lay,  and  the  youth  seemed  repaid 
by  their  approbation. 

In  the  morning  of  the  16th,  Messrs.  Goodrich  and 
Harwood  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  height  of  Mouna 
Huararai,  by  means  of  two  observations  at  the  extremity 
of  a  base  line  of  two  thousand  two  hundred  and  thirty 
feet.  They  made  the  height  of  die  'mountain  to  be 
9even  thousand  eigU  hilndred  aiflidtW^nty-two  feet ;  but 
their  quadrant  b^ihg  an  inferior  one,  we  thought  the' 
^igfat  of  the  mountain»  greater  than  that  given  above^ 
though  it  is  never  covered  ¥rith  snow. 

The  accounts  the  natives  gave  us  of  the  roads  we 
were  to  travel,  and  the  effects.the  short  journeys  already 
made  had  produced  on  our  shoes,  convinced  us  tha^ 
Ukose  we  had  brought  with  us  would  be  worn  out  before 
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we  liad  pipceeded  even  half-way  round  the  island.  We 
therefore  provided  a  substitute,  by  procuring  a  tough 
bull's  hide  from  the  governor's  store-house,  and  making 
ourselves  rude  sandals ;  these  we  afterward  found  very 
serviceable,  as  they  enabled  ^  us  to  travel  over  large 
tracts  of  lava  with  much  more  expedition  and  comfort 
than  we  could  possibly  have  done  without  them. 

At  four  P.  M.  the  musicians  from  Kaii  again  collected 
on  the  beach,  and  the  dancer  commenced  a  hura^  similar 
to  that  exhibited  on  Monday  evening.  We  had  pre- 
viously appointed  a  religious  meeting  for  this  time,  and 
about  an  hour  before  sunset  proposed  to  the  governor 
to  hold  it  on  the  beach,  where  the  people  were  already 
assembled.  He  vapproved,  and  followed  us  to  the  edge 
of  the  circle,  where  we  took  our  station  opposite  we 
musicians.  At  the  governor's  request  the  music  ceased, 
ami  the  dancer  came  and  sat  down  just  in  front  of  us. 
jM^  sang  a  hypsn ;  I  then  offered  up  a  short  prayer,  and 
''afterward  addressed  the  people  irom  Acts  xiv.  12^-* 
**  And  preach  unto  you,  that  ye  should  turn  from  these 
vanities  unto  the  living  God,  which  made  heaven  and 
earth,  and  the  sea,  and  all  things  .that  are  therein.** 
The  multitude  collected  was  from  different  and  distant 
parts  of  the  island,  and  appeared  to  listen  with  atten- 
tion to  the  word  ^oken.  To  many  it  was  doubtless 
the  first  time  they  had  heard  of  the  name  of  Jehovah^ 
or  Jesus  Christ  his  Son,  and  we  afterward,  heard  them 
conversing  among  themselves  about  the  truths  they  had 
heard. 

After  supper  and  famUy  worship  at  the  governor's,  I 
spent  the  evening  in  conversation  with  him,  partly  on 
traditions  respecting  some  remarkable  places  in  the  , 
neighbourhood  of  Kairua,  and  partly  on  the  subject  of 
religion.  I  spoke  on  the  desirableness  of  his  building  a 
place  for  the  public  worship  of  the  true  God,  and  the 
advantages  of  keeping  the  Sabbath  as  a  day  of  holy  rest, 
recommending  him  to' set  the  common  people  a  good 
example,  and  use  bis  jnflUenc^to  ij)iiuce  them  to  attend 
public,  service  on  the^  liOrd's-day< '  lie  said  it  was  his 
mtention  to. build  a  church  by-attd-by,  when  the  makfkt ' 
ainana  should  become  interested  in  these  things,  and 
when  they  should  have  a  missionary  to  reside  perma- 
nently with  them ;  but  that*  at  present  the  people  at  Kai« 
rua  were  indifferent  to  all  religion. 
For  several  days  past  we  have  observed  many  of  tho 
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people  bringing  home  from  their  plantations^bundles  of 
young  toauti  (a  variety  of  the  morus  papyrtfera),  from 
which  we  infer  that  this  is  the  season  for  cloth-mal^g 
in  this  part  of  the  island. 

This  morning,  the  17lh,  we  perceived  Keoua,  the  gov- 
ernor's wife,  ^d  her  female  attendants,  with  about 
forty  other  women,  under  the  pleasant  shade  of  a  beauti> 
ful  clamp  of  cordia  or  kou-trees,  employed  in  stripping  off 
the  bark  from  bundles  of  wauti-sticks,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  it  into  clothe-  The  sticka  were  generally  from  six 
to  ten  feet  long,  and  about  an  inch  in  diameter  at  the 
thickest  end.  They  first  cut  the  bark  the  whole  length  of 
the  stick,  with  a  sharp  serrated  shell,  and  having  care- 
fully peeled  it  off^  rolled  it'  into  small  coils,  the  inner 
bark  being  outside.  In  this  state  it  is  left  some  time,  to 
make  it  flat  and  smooth.  Keoua  not  only  worked  her- 
self, but  appeared  to  take  the  superintendence  of  the 
whole  party.  Whenever  a  fine  piece  of  bark  was  fouftd 
it  was  shown  to  her,  and  put  aside  to  be  manufactured 
into  toairiirii,  or  some  other  particular  cloth.  ^  With 
lively  chat  and  cheerful  song  they  appeared  to  beguile 
the  hours  of  labour  until  noon,  when,  having  finished 
their  work,  they  repaired  to  their  dwellings. 

The  wauti-pkuit,  of  which  the  gre^ater  part  of  the  cloth 
on  this  side  of  the  island  is  mad4|^  is  cultivated  with 
much  care  in  their  gardens  of  sugar-cane,  plantain,  &c., 
and  whole  plantations  are  sometimes  appropriated  ex- 
clusively to  its  growth.  Slips > about  a  -foot '  long  are 
planted  nearly  two  feet  apart,  in  long  rows,  four  or  six 
feet  asunder.  Two  or  three  shoots  rise  from  -  most  of 
the  slips,  and  grow  till  they  are  six  or  twelve  feet  high, 
according  to  the  richness  of  the  soil,  or  the  kind  of  cloth 
for  which  they  are  intended.  Any  small  branches  that 
may  sprout  out  from  the  side  of  the  long  shoot  are  care- 
fully plucked  off,  and  sometimes  the  bud  at  the  to[^of 
the  plant  is  pulled  out,  to  cause  an  increase  in  its  size. 
Occasionally  they  are  two  years  growing,  and  seldom 
reach  the  size  at  which  they  ate  fit  for  use  in  less  than 
twelve,  or  even  eighteen  month»~when  they  are  cut  off 
near  the  ground,  the  t)ld  roots  being  left  ^  to  prodace 
shoots  another  year. 

The  bark,  when  stripped  off  and  rolled  up,  asdescribtd 
above,  is  left  several  days— ^hen,  on  being  unrolled,  it 
appears  flat.  The  outer  bark  is  then  taken  off,  gene^ 
rally  by  scraping  it  with  a  large  shell,  and  tb|  inner 
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bailc,  o(  which  the  cloth  is  made,  is  occasionally  laid  in 
water,  to  extract  the*resinoa8  substances  it  may  con- 
tain! £aoh  piece  of  bark  is  then  taken  singly  and  laid 
across  a  piece  of  wood  twelve  or  eighteen  feet  long,  six 
inches  square,  smooth  on  the  top,  but.  having  a  groove 
on  the  under  side,  and  is  beaten  with  a  square  maUet 
of  hard  heavy  wood,  ahput  a  foot  in  length,  and  two 
inches  wide ;  three  sides  are  carved  in  grooves  or  ribs, 
the  other  into  squares,  in  order  that  one  mallet  may 
answer  for  the  different  kinds  of  cloth  they  are  accus- 
tomed to  Ihannfacture. 

Various  sorts  of  cloth  are  made  with  this  plant,  some 
"remarkably  fine  and  even ;  that  which  has  been  beaten 
with  a  madlet,  carved  in  different  patterns,  much  re- 
sembles muslin  at  first  sight,  while  that  made  with  a 
grooved  maliet  appears,  until  closely  examined,  some- 
thing like  dimity.  There  are  other  kinds  very  thick 
and  toDgh,  which  look  like  wash-leather ;  but  the  most 
common  sort  is  the  paii,  worn  round  the  waists  of  the 
females.  To  make  this,  a  piece  of  bark  is  beaten  till  it 
is  four  yards  long,  and  more  than  a  yard  wide,  and  of 
an  equal  texture  throughout.  Sometimes  two  or  three 
pieces.'of'bark  are  necessary  to  make  one  piece*of  cloth 
Five  of  these  4)iecea^  when  finished,  are  spre^  out  one 
upon  the  other,  and  £stened  together  at  one  end.  These 
five  pieces  make  one  pau.  The  inside  pieces  are  usu- 
ally white  or  yeUow ;  but  the  outside  piece  is  stained, 
or  painted,  with  vegetable  dies.  No  gum  is  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  pau,  except  that  contained  in  the 
bark— yef  the  fibres  adhere  firmly  together.  Those 
paintedf  red  or  yellow,  &c.  are  sometimes  rubbed  over 
witlka  vegetable  oil,  in  which  chips  of  sandal- wood^  or 
the  seeds  of  the  pandanus  odorotissvma  have  been  steeped. 
This  is  designed  to  perfume  the  cloth,  and  render  it  im- 
pei^ious  to  wet ;  it  is,  however,  less  durable  than  the 
common  paii. 

There  is  another  kind  of  cloth,  called  to/pa  mot  (sleep- 
ing-cloth), made  principally  for  the  chiefs,  who  use  it  to, 
wrip  themselves 'in  at  night,  while  they  sleep.  It  is 
generally  tl^ee  or  four  yards  square,  v^jy  thick,  being 
formed  of  several  layers  of  cominon  tapa,  cemented 
whh  gum,  and  beaten  with  a  grooved  mallet  till  they  are 
closely  interwoven.  The  colour  is  various,  either  white, 
yellow,  brown,  or  black,  according  to  the  fancy  of  its 
owner.'  Nearly  resembling  the  tapa  moe  is  the  kihei, 
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only  it,  18  h^  thinner  and  smaller.  It  is  made  in  the 
same  manneJ-,  and  ii  about  the  's!ze  qf'a  large  shawl  or 
counterpane:    Soit'^mes  it*  is  broy^  but.  more-  frcr 

S[uently  white  of  yellow,  intermixed  with  red  and  black, 
t  is  generally  iir0d:n*l)y  the  men,  thrown  loosely  oyer 
one  shoulde^i)as^d  under  the  oppoBite  arm,  and  ti«| 
in  front,  or  on  tbe  other  shoui4^r.    • 

But  the  best  kind  of  cloth  mtfi*  with  the*  cuHfyated 
plant  is  the  W44rnrih  which  is  made  into  paus.ibr:th6 
females,  and  maros  for  the  men.  The  paiis  are  gene^ 
rally  four  yards  long,  and  about  one  yard  tR^ide.^very 
thick,  beautifully  painted  with  brilliant  red,  yellow,  and 
black  colours,  and  coyered  over  with  a  fine  gum.andF' 
resinous  varnish,  which  not  only  preiservea  the  colours, ' 
but  renders  the  cloth  imperviolllr  and  durable.  The 
maros  are  about  a  foQt  wide,  and  three  ei  four  yards 
long. 

The  colours  they  employ  are  procured  &6m  thQ^eaves^ 
bark,  berries,  or  roots  of  indigenous  plants,  and  require 
much  skill  in  their  preparation.  One  or  two  kii^  of«  . 
earth  are  also  used  in  mixing  the  darker  colours.'  -Since 
foreigners  have  visited  them,  they  have  found,  upon 
trial,  thst-cur  colours  are  better  than  thei^MI^<^  ^^® 
paints  th^  purchase  from  .ships  Ijave  superseded  in  ti 
great  degree  the  native  ^otqurs,  in  the  painting  ol  the. 
most  valuable  kinds  of  cloth. 

'  Their  manner  of  painting  is  ingenious.  They  cut  the  ' 
pattern  they  intend  to  stamp  on  t6eir  cloth,  on  the 
mner  side  -of  a  narrow ,  piece  of  bamboo,  spread  their, 
cloth  before  them  on  a  board,  and  having  th^r  colours 
properly  mixed  in  a  calabash  by  their  side,  4ip  the  poildt 
of  the  batnboo,  which  they  hold  in  their  ri^t  hah<f^iiito 
the  paint,  strike  it  againsi  the  edge  of*  the  ciaabashy  place 
it  on  the  right  or  left  side  of  the  cloth,  and  press  it  down 
with  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand.  The  patteift  is  dip^ied 
in  the  paint  after  every  impression,  which  is  repeated 
till  the  cloth  is  finished.  v      ■^ 

The  tapa  in  general  lasts'  but  a  little  while,  comp$a«id 
with  any  Kind  of  wove  cloth— yet  if  kept  free  from  wet, 
which  causes  it  to  rend  like  paper,  some  ki^da  may  be 
worn  a  considerably  time.  The  fabrication  of  it  sho^s 
both  invention  and  industry:  and  whether  Tgfe  consider 
its  difierent  textures,  its  varied  find  regular  patterns,  its 
beautiful  colours,  so  -admirably,  preserved  by.meani| 
of  the  varnish,  we  are  at  once  convinced  that  the  people 
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M^ho  manufacliar^it  ara  neither  d^cient  t^  testa*  nor 
incapable  of  ifeceivin^  the^  improremenU  ^f  civilized 
society;* •  • ,  *  '»  ^      ; 

During  the  forenoon,  Mr.  Hanfpod  made  an  anger  to 
aid  the  well-diggers  in  boring  the  rOcI^  Walked  with 
Mr.  Thurston  to  see  what  plrdgressthey  had  made,  and 
to  eAeoiitagethem  to  p^^vere.  The  rocks,  they  said, 
werf?  hard,  and  their  |Rt)jgres8  slow;  yet  they  were  not 
disc6u|aged,  but.  hoped  to  find  the  work  easier  as  they 
descended. 

After  dinfter  the  governor  entered  freely  into  converse 
ifon  on  religious  fubjects,  particularly  respecting  the 
resurrection  of  the  body,  the  destruction  bf  the  heavens 
and  the  earth  at  tha  Ijjist  day,  and  the  final  judgment. 
Afber  listening  attentively  to  what  was  said  upon  these 
subjects,  he  Jilquired  about  the  locality  of  heaven  and 
hell.  I{|B  wf|»s^ld  that  we  did  not  know  where  the  one 
or  the  other  "wfis  situated,  as  none  had  ever  returned 
from  «ither  to  tell  mankind  about  them ;  and  we  only 
know'rfl^t  there  is  a  place  called  heaven,  where  God 
makes  glorious  manifestations  of  his  perfections,  and 
where  ^ffpod  men  are  perfectly  happy ;  and  that  there 
isa  place^^ere  wicked  men  will  endure  endle'sii  inisery. 
Kq  t^n*said, ''How^do  yoii  .know  these  things  V  1 
sssked  for  his  Bible,  and  translated  the  passages  which 
inculcate  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  &c.f  and  told 
him  it  was  from  that*  book  we  obtained  our  knowledge 
of  these  things ;  and  that  it  was  the  -contents  of  that 
book  which  we  had  come  to  teach  the  people  of  Hawaii. 
H^^Jien  asked  if  all  the  people  in»ur  native  countries 
were  apquainted  with  the  Bible.  J  answered,  that  from 
the  attrndsoit^'means  of  instruction  enjoyed  there,  the 
'greater  portioii  of  the  people  tefl  either  read  the  book, 
or#hftd  in  mfi^^.  other  4vay  become  acquainted  with  its 
prin^pal  oK^htents.  He  then  said,  **  How  is  it  that  such 
numbers  of  tlv^m  swear,  get  Intoxicated,  and  do  so 
many  things, pieihibited  in  that  book!"  He  was  lold 
that  there  was.Si  vast  difference  between  knowing  the 
word  of  God,  and  obeying  it ;  ^d  that  it  was  most  likely 
those  peisons  knew  their  conduct  was  displeasing  to 
God,  y^  persisted  in  it,  because  agreeable  to  their  cor- 
'  rupt  inclinations.  He  asked  if  God  would  not  be  angry 
.with  OS  for  troubling  him  so  frequency  with  our  prayers  ? 

*  Spmn^ns  of  the  prineiiM]  kinds  of  native  clo|h  mtnnflMstarad  in  tte 
laQdflpf^lMi*  may  \k.  «een  in  Uw  Bliasloiut^  Jfoiiam,  AwUn  Fiian. 


*  .     • 

« 

•  •     • 
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If  he  was4ike  man,  he  said,  he  was  ^ure  he  would.  I 
replied  that.  God  was  always  "  waiting  to  be  gracious,^' 
more  ready  to  hear  than  we  were  to  pray ;  that  indeed 
he  was  not  like  man,  .or  his  patience  would  have  beea 
exhausted  long  ago  by  the  wickedness  of  men ;  but  that 
he  continued  exercising  long-suffering  and  forbearance 
towards  sinners,  that  they  mig^t  turn  from  their  wick- 
edness and  hve. 

>*  We  supped  with,  the  governor  as  usual,  and,  after 
family  worship  with  his  household,  prepared  our  bag- 
gage  for  our  journey,  some  of  which  we  left  to  he  for- 
warded by  the  Ainoa  to  Waiakea,«a  district  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  island. 

■  About  eleven  o'clock  in  the  fcHpenoon,  on  the  18th,  we 
waited  on  the  governor,  to  exprel^i^  our  grateful  ^ense  of 
the  generous  hospitality  we  had  experienced  from  him 
during  our  stay  at  Kairua.  We  also  thanked  hiq^  for  the 
advice  he  had  given,  and  the  aid  he  had  so  kindly  fur- 
nished for  the  prosecution  of  our  journey,  and  informed 
him  that  we  were  ready  to  proceed.  He  had  before 
given  instructions  to  our  guiae.  He  now  directed  the 
man  who  was  ^oing  in  the  canoe  to  take  care  of  our 
things,  and  told  us  he  would  send  some  meh  to  carry 
our  baggage  by  land  as  fiar  as  K^arakekua.  'Wfkthen 
took  leave  of  him,  and  proceeded  on  our  journey. 
Messrs.  Bishop  and  Harwood  went  in  the  canoe,  therest 
of  our  number  travelled  on  fool.    - 

Our  guide,  Makoa,  who  had  been  the  Ring's  messenger 
many  years,  and  was  well  acquainted  with^the  island, 
led  the  way.  He  was  rather  a  singular  looking  little 
man,  between  forty  and  fifty  years  of  age.  A  thick  tuft 
of  jet*biack  curling  hair  shaded  his  wri4Ued  forehead, 
and  a  long  bunch  of  the.  ^me  kind  Mng  down  behind 
each  of  his  'ears.  The  rest  of  hifi.  head  was.cropped  «as 
short  as  shears  t^ula  make  it.  ttis  small  Uack  "eyes 
were  on^raented  witk  tattooed  Vandyke  semicircles. 
Tw«  goats,  impressed  in  the  same  indelible  manner, 
stood  rsOnpant  over  each  of  his  brows;  one,  like  the 
supporter  of  a  coat>of-arms,  was  fix^d  on  each  side  of 
his  nose,  and  two  more  guarded  the  comers  of  liis 
mouth.  The  upper  part  of  his  beard  was  shaven  close ; 
but  that  which  grew  under  his  chin  was  drawn  together, 
braided  for  an  inch  Or  two,  and  then  tied  in  a  knot,  while 
the  extremities  below  the  icnot  spread  out  in  curls  like  a 
tassel.    A  light  kihei  (cloth  worn  Wsie  a«hawl)  was  t^are- 
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lessly  thrown  over  one  shoulder,  and  tied  in  a  knot  on 
the  other ;  and  a  large  fan,  made  of  cocoanut  leaf,  in  his 
hand,  served  to  beat  away  the  flies,  or  the  boys,  when 
either  became  two  numerous  or  troublesome. 

Leaving  Kairua,  we  passed  through  the  viUages  thickly 
scattered  along  the  shore  to  the  southward.  The  coun- 
try around  looked  unusuaUy  green  and  cheerful,  owing 
to  the  frequent  rains  which  for  some  months  past  have 
fallen  on  this  side  of  the  island:  Even  the  barren  lava, 
over  which  we  travelled,  seemed  to  veil  its  sterility  be- 
neath tufts  of  tall  wavinff  grass,  or  spreading  shrubs  and 
flowers.  The  sides  of  the  hills,  laid  out  for  a  consider- 
able extent  in  gardens  and  fields,  and  generally  culti- 
▼ated  with  potatoes  ^UM  other  vegetables,  were  beauti- 
ful. The  number  of  heiaus  and  depositories  of  the  dead 
which  we  passed  convinced  us  that  this  part  of  the 
island  must  formerly  have  been  populous.  The  latter 
were  built  with  fragments  of  lava,  laid  up  evenly  on  the 
outside,  generally  about  eight  feet  long,  irom  four  to  six 
broad,  and  about  four  feet  high.  Some  appeared  very  an- 
cient, others  had  evidently  been  standing  but  a  few  years. 

At  Ruapua  we' examined  an  interesting  heiau,  called 
Kauaikahaora,  built  of  immense  blocks  of  lava,  and  found 
its  dimensions  to  be  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  by 
seventy.  At  the  north  end  was  a  smaller  enclosure, 
sixty  feet  long  and  ten  wide,  partitioned  off  by  a  high 
wall,  with  but  one  narrow  entrance.  The  places  where 
the  idols  formerly  stood  were  apparent,  though  the  idols 
had  been  removed.  The  spot  where  the  altar  had  been 
erected  could  be  distinctly  traced ;  it  was  a  mound  of 
earth,  paved  with  smooth  stones,  and  surrounded  by  a 
firm  curb  of  )l!ya.  The  adjacent  ground  was  strewed 
with  bones  of  the  -ancient  offerings.  The  natives  in* 
formed  us  that  four*  pM|icipal  idols  were  formerly  wor- 
shipped there,  one -of  stone,  two  of-  wbod,  and  one 
covered  with  red  feathers.  One.  of  them,  they  said, 
was  brought  from  a  foreign  cqtmtry.  Their  names 
were  Kanenuiakea  (great  and  wide-spreajhng  Kane),  who 
was  brought  from  Tauai,  Kaneruruhonua  (earth-shaking 
Kane),  Roramakaeha,  and  Kekuaaimanu, 

Leaving  the  heiau,  we  passed  by  a  number  of  smaller 
temples,  princifJally  on  tbe  seashore,  dedicated  to  iTMttra, 
a  male,  and  Him,  a,  female  idol,  worshipped  by  fisher- 
men, as  they  wereiNipposed  to  preside  over  the  sea,  and 
to  condQct  or  io^l  to  the  5hbres  of  Hawaii  the  various 
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shoals  of  fish  that  visit  them  at  different  seasons  of  the 
year.  The  first  of  any  kind  of  fish  taken  in  the  season 
was  always  presented  to  them,  especially  the  operu,  a 
kind  of  herring.  This  custom  exactly  accords  with  the 
former  practice  of  the  inhabitants  of  Maui  and  the  adja- 
cent islands,  and  of  the  Society  islanders. 

At  two  P.  M.  we  reached  Horuaroa,  a  large  and  popu- 
lous district.  Here  we  found  Keoua  the  governor's 
wife  and  her  attendants,  who  had  come  from  Kairua 
for  wauti,  with  which  to  make  cloth.  Shortly  after, 
we  reached  a  village  called  Karuaokalani  (the  second 
heaven),  where  was  a  fine  heiau  in  good  preservation. 
It  is  called  Pakiha;  its  dimensions  were  two  hundred 
and  seventy  feet  hjr  two  hundred  *and  ten.  We  could 
not  learn  the  idol  to  which  it  was  dedicated,  but  were 
informed  it  was  built  in  the  time  of  Keakealani,  who, 
according  to  tradition,  was  queen  of  Hawaii  about  eleven 
generations  back.  The  walls  were  solid,  thick,  and 
nearly  entire ;  and  the  singular  manner  in  which  the 
stones  were  piled  upon  the  top,  like  so  many  small 
spires,  gave  it  an  unusually  interesting  appearance. 
Before  we  left  Karuaokalani  the  inhabitants  pointed  out 
to  us  a  spot  called  Maukareoreo,  the  place  of  a  cele- 
brated giant  of  that  name,  who  was  one  of  the  attend* 
ants  of  Umif  king  of  Hawaii,  about  twelve  genera- 
tions since,  and  who,  they  told  us,  was  so  taU  that  he 
could  pluck  the  cocoanuts  from  the  trees  as  he  walked 
along ;  and  when  the  king  was  playing  in  the  surf,  where 
it  was  five  or  six  fathoms  deep,  woi3d  walk  out  to  him 
without  being  wet  above  his  loins;  and  when  he  was  in 
a  canoe,  if  he  saw  any  fish  lyin^  amohg^e  coral  at  the 
same  depth,  would  just  put  his  hand  down  and  take 
fhem.  They  also  told  us  he  was  agreat  warrior,  and 
that  to  his  prowess  ^principally.  Unti  was  indebted  for 
many  of  his  victories.  The  Hawaiians  are  fond  of  the 
marvellous,  as  well  as*  many  people  who  are  better  in- 
fornted ;  and  probably  this  passion,  together  with  the 
distance  of  time  since  Maukareoreo  exijfted,- has  led 
them  to  magnify  one  of  Uni^  followe]tt,jpf  jperhaps  a 
little  larger  stature  than  his  fellows,  into  a  giant  sixty 
feet  high. 

Out  road  now  lay  through  a  pleasant  part  of  the  dis^ 
trict,  thickly  inhabited,  ans  <miamented  occasionally 
with  clumps  of  kou-trees.  Several  spots  were  pointed 
out  to  us,  wheve  the  remams  of  faeiaus,  belonging  to  th^ 
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late  kingTamehameha,  were  still  visible.  After  travel- 
ling some  time  we  came  to  Kanekaheilani,  a  large  heiau 
more  than  two  hundred  feet  square.  In  the  nudst  of  it 
was  a  clear  pool  of  brackish  water,  wliich  the  natives 
toid  us  was  the  favourite  bathing-place  of  Tamehameha, 
and  which  he  allowed  no  other  person  to  use.  A  rude 
figure,  carved  in  stone,  standing  on  one  side  of  the  gate^ 
way  by  which  we  entered,  was  the  only  image  we  saw 
here.  About  fifty  yards  farther  on  was  another  heiao, 
called  Hale  o  Tairi  (house  of  Tairi).  It  was  built  by 
Tamehameha  soon  after  he  had  assumed  the  government 
of  the  island.  t>nly  one  mutilated  image  was  now 
standing,  though  it  is  evident  that,  but  a  few  years  ago, 
there  had  been  many.  The.  natives  were  very  desirous 
to  show  us  the  place  where  the  image  of  Tairi  the  war* 
god  stood,  and  told  us  that  frequently  in  the  evening  he 
used  to  be  seen  flying  about  in  the  neighbourhood  in  the 
form  of  a  luminous  substance  like  a  flame,  or  like  the 
tail  of  a  comet.  We  told  them  that  the  luminous  ap- 
pearance which  they  saw  was  an  occurrence  common 
to  other  countries,  and  produced  by  natural  causes  - 
that  the  natives  of  the  Society  Islands  formerly,  when- 
ever they  observed  such  a  phenomenon,  supposed  it  to 
be  Tone,  one  of  their  gods,  taking  his  flight  from  one 
marae  to  another,  or  passing  through  the  district  seek- 
ing whom  he  might  destroy,  and  were  consequently  filled 
with  terror ;  but  now,  they  wondered  how  they  could 
ever  have  ^iven  way  to  such  fears  from  so  inoffensive  a 
circumstance.  We  asked  them  if  they  did  not  see  the 
same  appearances  now,  though  the  god  had  been  de- 
stroyed^ and  his  worship  discontinued?  They  said, 
"  No  ;  it  has  not  been  seen  since  the  abolition  of  idol- 
atry." We  assured  them  it  did  not  proceed  from  th« 
power  of  the  god  Tairi,  but  that  it  was  a  luminous  va- 
pour  under  the  control  of  Jehovah,'  the  creator  and  gov- 
ernor of  all  things  which  they  beheld.  "* 

We  walked  on  to  Pahoehoe,  where  we  entered  Ji  toge 
house,  in  whi<^  many  workmen  were  employed  in  mak- 
ing canoes.  About  fifty  people  soon  after  assembled 
around  us.  We  asked  them  if  they  were  willing  to  hear 
abftut  the  true  God  and  the  way  of  salvation  I  They  an- 
swered, Yes.  I  then  addressed  them  for  about  ty^enty 
minutes  on  the  first  priritnples  of  the  gospel.  As  soon 
as  I  began  to  speak,  they  sJl  sat  down,  and  observed  per- 
fect silence.    Shortly  af^r  this  service  we  took  our 
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leave,  and  proceeded  along  the  shore  to  Kahaluu ;  where 
a  smart  shower  of  rain  obliged  us  to  take  shelter  in  a 
house  by  the  road-side.  While  res|ing  there  the  voice 
of  wailing  reached  our  ears.  We  inquired  whence  it 
came  ?  and  were  informed  by  the  people  of  the  house 
that  a  sick  person  in  the  neighbourhood  had  just  ex- 
pired. We  asked  where  the  soul  was  gone  to  ]  They 
answered,  they  knew  not  whither,  but  that  it  would 
never  return.  I  spoke  to  them  respecting  the  condition 
of  departed  souls,  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  and  the 
general  judgment  which  will  follow ;  telling  them  after- 
ward of  the  love  of  Christ,  who  had  brought  Ufe  and 
immortality  to  light,  and  by  his  death  secured  eternal 
happiness  to  all  that  b^ve  in  him.  They  listened 
attentively,  and  continueflthe  conversation  till  the  rain 
abated,  when  we  pursued  our  journey.  We  passed  an- 
other large  heiau,  and  travelled  about  a  mile  across  a 
rugged  bed  of  lava,  which  had  evidently  been  ejected 
from  a  volcano  more  recently  than  the  vast  tracts  of  the 
same  substance  by  which  it  was  surrounded.  It  sQso 
appeared  to  have  been  torn  to  pieces,  and  tossed  up  in 
the  most  confused  manner  by  some  violent  convulsion 
of  the  earth,  at  the  time  it  was  in  a  semifluid  state, 
^ere  was  a  kind  of  path  formed  across  the  most  level 
part  of  it,  by  large  smooth  round  stones,  brought  from 
the  seashore,  and  placed  three  or  four  feet  apart.  By 
stepping  from  one  to  another  of  these,  we  passed  over 
the  roughest  piece  of  lava  we  had  yet  seen ;  and  soon 
afbef  five  P.  M.  we  arrived  at  Keauhou,  a  pleasant  villag% 
containing  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  houses,  and  about 
eight  miles  from  Kairua.~  Messrs.  Bishop  and  Harwood 
reached  the  same  place  about  an  honr  earlier,  and  here 
we  proposed  to  spend  the  night.  We  had  not  been  long 
in  the  village,  when  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  people 
collected  round  the  house  in  which  we  stopped.  Aner 
singing  and  prayer,  Mr.  Thurston  preached  to  them. 
Th^  gave  good  attention;  and  though  we  conversed 
with  them  a  considerable  time  after  the  service  was 
ended,  they  still  thronged  qp  house,  and  seemed  un- 
willing to  disperse.  During  our  walk  from  Kairua  to 
this  place  we  counted  six  hundred  and  ten  houses,  and 
allowed^one  hundred  more  for  those  who  live  among  the 
plantatioiis  on  the  sides  of  the  hills.  Reckoning  five 
persons^  to  each  house,  which  we  think  not  far  from  a 
correct  calculation,  ^the  populatipn  of  the  tract  through 
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which  we  have  travelled  to-day  will  be  about  three  thou- 
sand five  hundred  and  fifty  soiids.  We  also  passed  nine- 
teen heiaus  of  diff^ent  dimensions,  some  of  which  we 
carefoQy  examinedT  Late  in  the  evening^  we  spread  our 
mats  on  the.loose  pebbles  of  which  the  floor  of  the  house 
was  formed,  and,  thankful  for  the  mercies  we  had  re- 
ceived, laid  ourselves  down,  and  enjoyed  a  comfortable 
night's  repose.    Thermometer  at  sunset  71°. 

Early  the  next  morning,  numbers  of  the  natives  col- 
lected around  our  lodgings,  and,  when  informed  that  we 
intended  to  perform  religious  worship,  sat  down  on  the 
ground,  and  became  silent.  After  singing  a  hymn  in 
their  language,  I  gave  a  short  exhortation,  followed  bv 
prayer.  They  afterward  ]^pt  us  in  conversation  tiU 
about  half-past  eight,  when  we  left  Keauhou,  and  pur- 
sued our  journey.  Mr.  Harwood  proceeded  in  the  ca* 
n#e ;  the  rest  of  our  number  travelled  on  foot.  Our 
way  lay  across  a  rough  tract  of  lava,  resembling  that 
which  we  passed  over  the  preceding  afternoon.  In 
many  places  it  seemed  as  if  the  surface  of  the  lava 
had  become  hard,  while  a  few  inches  underneath  it  had 
remained  semifluid,  and  in  that  state  had  been  Inroken 
up,  and  left  in  its  present  confused  and  irregular  form. 
This  rugged  appearance  of  the  external  lava  was.  prob^ 
ably  pr^u^ed  by  the  expansive  force  of  the  heated  air 
beneath  the  crust,  but  that  could  not  have  caused  the 
deep  chasms  or  fissures .  which  we  saw  in  several 
places.  We  also  observed  many  large  spherical  vol- 
canic stones,  the  surface  of  which  had  been  fused,  and 
in  some  places  had  peeled  off  like  a  crust  or  shell,  an 
inch  or  two  in  thickness.  The  centre  of  some  of  these 
stones,  which  we  broke,  was  of  a  dark  blue  colour  and 
compact  texture,  and  did  not  appear  to  have  been  af- 
fected by  the  fire  which  had  calcined  the  surface. 

After  travelUng  about  two  miles  over  this  barren 
waste,  we  reached  the  place  where,  in  the  autumn  of 
1819,  the  decisive  battle  was  fought  between  the  forces 
of  RihorihOf  the  present  king,  and  his  cousin,  Kekuaoka- 
lam,  in  which  the  latter  was  slain,  his  followers  com- 
pletely overthrown,  and  the  cruel  system  of  idolsttry, 
which  he  took  up  arms  to  support,  effectually  destroyed. 
The  "natives  pointed  out  to  us  the  place  where  the 
king's  troops,  led  on  by  Karaimoku,  were  first^ttacked 
by  the  idolatrous  party.  We  saw  several  small  heaps 
of  stones,  which  our  guide  informed  us  were  the  graves 
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rof  those  who,  daring  the  confiipt,  had  faflm  there. 
We^  were  then  shown  the  spot  on  which "Ihe  king's 
<ro(^  formed  ^line  from  the  seashore  towards  the 
moiiBtains,  and  drove  the  opposing,  party  before  them 
to  a  rising  ground,  where  a  stone  fence,  ^bout  breast 

'  high,  enabled  the  enemy  to  defend  themselves  for  some 
time,  but  from  which  they  were  at  length  driven  by  a 
party  of  Karaimoku's  warriors.  The  smaYl  tumuli  in*- 
oreased  in  number  as  we  passed  along,  until  wc^  came 
to  a  place  called  Tuamoo,  Here  Kekuaokalani  made 
his  last  stand,  rallied  his  flying  forces,  and  seemed  for 
a  moment  to  turn  the  scale  of  victory ;  \«X  being  weak 
with  the  loss  of  blood,  from  a  wound  he  hadieeeived  in 
the  early  part  of  the  engagrement,  he  fai^t<4  ^d  feU. 
However,  he  soon  revived,  and,  though  unable,  to  stand, 
sat  on  a  fragment  of  lava,  and  twice  loaded  and  fired  his 
musket  on  the  advancing  party.  He  now  received  a  bell 
in  his  left  breast,  and,  immediately  covering  his  face  with 
his  feather  cloak,  expired  in  the  midst  of  his  friends. 
His  wife  Manona,  during  the  whole  of  the  day,  fought 
by  his  side  with  steady  and  dauntless  courage.  A  few  . 
moments  after  her  husband's  death,  perceiving  Karai-  I 
moku  and  his  sister  advancing,  she  called  out  for  quar- 
ter ;  but  the  words  had  scarcely  escaped  frpm  her  lips,  1 
when  she  received  a  ball  in  her  left  temple,  fell  upon 
the  lifeless  body  of  her  husband,  and  instanwi;, expired. 
The  idolaters,  having  lost  their  chief,  made- but  feeble 
resistance  afterward;  yet  the  combat,  which  com- 
menced in  the  forenoon,  continued  tiU  near  sunset, 
when  the  king's  troops,  finding  their  enemies  had  all  i 
either  fled  or  surrendered,  returned  to  Kairua.  | 

Karaimoku  grieved  much  at  the  death  of  Kekuaoka-  j 
lani,  who  was  his  own  sister's  son.  He  delayed  the  en-  I 
gagement  as  long  as  possible;- and  the  same  morning  - 
that  the  battle  took  place,  sent  a  messenger,  addressing  ( 
the  young  chief  as  his  son,  and  requesting  him  to  re- 
frain  from  hostilities  till  they  could  have  an  interview, 
and,  if  possible,  effect  an  accoitRnodation.  But  the 
message  was  rejected,  and  the  messenger  obliged  to 
jump  into  the  sea,  and  swim  to  save  his  life.  In  the 
moment  of  victory,  also,  he  acted  with  humanity ;  and, 
contrary  to  the  usual  custom,  the  vanquished  were  not 
pursued  and  murdered  in  their  retreats.  A  little  way 
south  of  the  spot  where  the  chief  fell  was  a  small  cave, 
into  whichf  in  the  confusion  that  followed  the  death 
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Of  Kelbiqc^alani)  a  woman  attached  to  his  party  crept, 
and»  drawing  a  piece  of  Tava  over  its  mouth,  remained 
until  night,  beneath  whose  friendlynpover  she  fled  to 
thee  mountains,  not  knowing  that  the  victors  had  re-  * 
turned  without  pprsoing  Aeir  foes*  The  wives  of  war- 
riors often  accompanied  their  husbands  to  battle,  and 
were  frequently  slain.  Their  practice,  in  this  respect, 
resembled  that  .of  the  Society  islanders  on  ^roilar  oc- 
casions. They  geoerall^jT  followed  in  the  rear^  carrying 
calabashes  of 'water,  or  of  poe,  a  Httle  dried  fish,  or 
other  portalile  provision,  with  which  to  recruit  their 
husbands^  lftl$^ngth  when  w^ary,  or  aflbrd  a  draught 
of  watef  wh^n  ihirsty  or  fnnt:  bot  they  followed  more 
particularly  to  be*  at  hand  It  their  hiisbands  should  be 
wounded.  •         .  - 

JSome  women,  more  courageous  than  the  rest,  or 
urged  On  by  affection,  advanced  side  by  side  with  their 
husbands  to  the  front  c^  the  battle,  bearing  a  small  cala- 
li^h  of  water  in  one  hand,  and  a -spear;  a  dart,  or  a  stotfs 
in  the  other ;  and  in  th^  event  of  the  husband's  being 
kUled,  they  seldom  survived.- 

A  pile  of  atones  /somewhat  larger  than  the  rest 
marked  the  spot  where  the  rival  chief,  and  his  affection-^ 
ate  and  heroic  wife  expired.  A  few  yards  nearer  the 
sea,  an  otd^ng  pile  of  stones,  in  the  form  of  a  tomb, 
about  ten  feet  Ipng  and  .su  wide,  was  raised  over  ths 
gxave  in  which  they  were  both  interred.  A  number 
o^rlowly  floweruig  bushes  grew  aronnd,  and  a  beautiful 
convolvulus  in  full  bloom  althost  covered  it  with  foliage 
and  iowers.  *  .We  could  not  view  this  rudely  constructed 
tomb  without  renewed  lamentation  over  the  miseries 
of  war,  and  a  strong  feeling  of  regret  for  the  j^timely 
end  of  the  youthful  pair^  especially  for  the  affectionate 
Manona,  whom  eveA  the  h<»rrors  of  savage  fight,  in 
which  the  demon  of  war  wealrs  his  most  terrific  form, 
could  not  prevent  i^ora  following  the  fortune,  and  sharing 
the  dangers,  that  she  might  «tdmimster  to  the  comfort, 
of  her  much-Ioycd  husband-  This  feteling  was  not  a 
little  increased  by  the  recollection  of  Jhe  dehision  of 
which  thev  were  th^e  ill-fdted  victims,  and  in  support 
of  wluch  they  were  prodig9lt)f  their  blood.  Alas !  they 
knew  not,  tilLAronv  the  fatal  field  they  entered  the  eter- 
nal world,"  the  value  of  that  life~  which  thet  h^  lost, 
and  the  true  nature  of  that  cause  in  which  they  had 
sacrificed  it    The  piles  of  stones  rose  thick  aroimd  the 
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spot  where  tliey  lay ;  and  we  weve  informed  that  th^ 
were  the  graves  of  his  kahu  (particular  friends  a^ 
QODipaniotis),  who'stood  by  hi|n  to  the  last,  loamfesting 
a  steadfastness  which  even  UJilftlr.  enemies  Udmired,  and 
a  degree  of  courage  worthy  o^b^ing  exydsed  in  aliett^ 
cause.  ,  ^  ** 

Keknaokalani'Was  first  cousin  to  Rihoriho,  He  lA 
represented  by  some  as  having  been  an  enterpiieing  and* 
restless  yowija^  pnan,  aspiring  to  share  the  governments 
with  his  cousin,  if  not  to  reign  in  h|s  stead.  The  late 
kinff  Tameh^mehaj  a  short  time  beifore  his  death,  left 
the  government  of  the  Islands  to  his  eldest  son,  Riho- 
riho,  and  the  care  of  the  |[ods,  their  temples,  and  the 
support  of  ^eir  worship  to  the  kinfp  aoa  Keknaokalam, 
together  with  the  rest  of  tbe  chiefs. 

Almost  the  first  public  ^ct  Of  the  yo^r^g  king  Rite- 
riho^  and  befoii(i- the  arrivaU^f  any  missionary,  ^as 
the  abolition  of  ih»  national  idolatry, 'and  ail  the  restric- 
tions of  the  tabu  system  by  which  it  was^upheld.  This 
system,  with  all  it^  superstitious  cruelty,  had  existed, 
and  had  exerted  its  4|Qffr«ii]Q^  yet  almost  supernatural 
influence  over  the  peopla  from  time  immemorial ;  and 
it  required  no  small  degree  of  courage  by  one  single  act 
to  abrogate  its  inflexible  laws,  and  destroy  its  dreaded 
power.  But  several  acta  of /Rihodho'«  veign  show 
that  he  possessed  a  qdfiiJL^^^^^^tf  f^  such^  under- 
takings, r^     •  "    "  ' " ' 

His  motives  for  this  decisive  measure  app«sd[  to  have 
been,  in  the  first  place,  a^  desire  to  ameliorat^rhe  coin- 
dition  of  his  wives,  and  the  femides  in  general,  whoin  the 
tabu  sank  into  a  state  of  extreme  wretchedness  and  de- 
gradation, obliging  them  to  subsist  only  on  inferior  ^inds 
of  -food,  and  not  allowing  them  to  cook  iheir  ^irovisions, 
such  as  they  were,  at  the  same  fire,  or^even  eat  in  the 
same  place  wheve  the  men  tobk  theirs.  And  in^he 
second  plac^,  he  seems  to  have  been  influeneed  l»r  a 
wish  to  diipihish  the  power  of  the  priests,  and  avoid  that 
expenditure  of  labour  and  property  Vbtch  the  support 
of  idolatry  required,  ^ad  which  be  wa^'anxious  to  em- 
ploy for  other  pui^oses*  ^He  had  also  heard  what  Po- 
mare  and  the  Tahitian  cliiefs  had  done  in  the  Society 
Islands.  He  consulted  somo  of  tlj^', principal  chiefs, 
particularly  ICaraimoku,  who 'declared  his  ifitention  not 
to  keep  or  obseijve  any  more  tabus ;  and^hpugh  several 
of  the  priests*  said  the,  gods  would  ■  recoihpense  ai^ 
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negjLect  with  Teng^ance,  Hevabeva^he  high-priest  of  his 
fikthi^r's  war-god^' said  no  enl  coflsequences  would  follow 
the  didcontii^aance  of  tli^  worship  of  the- gods.  Soon 
id^r  thiS)  llui<^king  nhu^n  feasty  to' which  many  chiefs* 
i0i  0ie  (iifoeui  islai^s  Were  iiivited.  The  guests  aft- 
M|if(|l4  as  usual;  the  men  in  one  place,  the  women  in 
anothen  The  food  was  cut  up  by  Mr.  Yodbg,  from 
whom,  as  weU  as  ftom.some  of  ttie  chiefs^  we  have  re- 
CcWed  the  'account^  aiid  when  all  were  ahput.  to  begin 
their  meal,'tlie  iun|f  ordered  his  attfndants  to  carry 
some  fowls,  and  such  prohjibited  food,'  to  the  place 
where  his  wives  and  other  females  were  assanUed:  he 
then  went,  an4  sittkig  down  with  them,-  began  to  eat, 
and  directed  th%^  Un  do  the  same.  A  shout  of  surprise 
burst  from  thtt  miAUhlde  avound ;  several  other  chiefs 
Allowed  his  exalnplek  The  men  and  women  set  pro- 
miscQOUsly,  and  ale.m  same  food,.which  they  called 
at  nooj  general  or  common  eatings,  In  opposition  to  the 
former  ai  tahi^  restricted  or  sacred  eating.  The  at  tahu 
was  one  of  the  perpetual  restrictions  imposed  by  their 
idolatry  on  all  ranks  Of  tl^  pciOple,  from  their  birth 
mitU  their  death.  This  publie  violation  of  it  manifested 
the  king's  inten^on  to  destiby  the  whole  system*  which 
very  sltf>,rUy  ftfte'r  was  accomplished  by  the  priest  He- 
vahevaVrJBsljping  his  offices  and  the  king  declaring  that 
theraiShcpildi6»  longer  lie  any  priests,  or  any  worship 
rendered  to  the  gods. 

^  Kakuaokalani,  thoHgh  he  hni  no  shaie  in  the  govern- 
ment, yet  had,  in  common  with  tho  other  high  chiefs^ 
receivedacharge  concerning  the  god9»  Urged  on  by 
the  prieistft,  who  pfomised  him  victory,  by  a  super- 
stitious r^verenc^  ^r  the  idols  of  his  ancestors,  and 
I)erhaps  also^  by  a  hope  of  defeating  Rihoriho,  and  se- 
curing the  govemmem  to  himself,  he  took  up  arms. 

The  abolition  of  idolatry  by  Rihoriho  was  thus  the 
immediate  occasion  of  the  war  which,  jftrminating  in 
his  favour,  left  lAm  sole  momurch  of  ihe  Sandwich 
Islands.  This  was  Ihe  summit  of  his  ambition,  and  the 
cMMimmation  of  his  wishes,  thdugh  probably  the  least 
among'  the  all-wias^  and  be|ievolen(  purposes  of  Hivf^i^ 
who  ruleth  all  things  after.tfae  oounsel  of  his  own  wQl, 
and  causeth  ewpti  the  wrath  of  man  to  praise  him. 
Utfledidthe  pagan  chief  imagine,  when  be  collected 
hiB  forces,  offered  his  sacrifices,  ani^  preceded  by  his 
war-god,  marched  to  the  battki  that  lie  was  urging  o« 
£3 
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Ilis  way  to  remove  the  most  formidable  barrier  that 
existed  ta  the  introduction  of  a  religion  whieh  should 
finally  trinraph  over  every  ssrstem  of  idolatry  *!»  the 
world ;  and  as  little  did  the  victorious  chiefs,  wheii  they 
behe^  themselves  masterai  of  the  field,  ^nd  returned  ia 
triumph^  the  king,- think  that  success  had  only  prepared 
the  wajjf  for  their  o#il  subjection  to  a  Prince,  whose 
heralds  (then  on  their  way)  should  soon  proclaim  his 
laws  in  their  eamp^  and  demand  their  altegianee  to  his 
crown ;  whose MiVine  power  should  erect  among  them 
a  kingdom  of  wniidh  they  themselves  should  delight  to~ 
become  subjects,  and  commence  a  reign  that  should  be 
everlasting.  ^ 

Leaving  Tuaifnoo,  we  passed  on  to  Hotiuaino,  where, 
b^ing  thirsty  and  Weary,  V9«  sat  down  on  the  side  of  a 
canoe,  under  the  sllade  of  a  fine-dpreading  hibiscus^  and 
begged  a  little  water  of  the  villagers.  We  had  hot  re« 
taiained  many  minUtes  before  we  were  sumnrnded  by 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  peo]p^. ,  After  e3q)l8inihg 
to  them  in  few  words  our  feelin|p»  on  meeting  them, 
we  asked  them  if  they  would  IHie  to  hear  what  we  had 
io  say  to  them.  They  replied;  Ae  (yes) ^  aad  sat  down 
immediately^  We  sang  a.  hymn  and  praycKJ,  and  i  ad^ 
dressed  them  for  about  half  an  hour  oaUhe  first  prin- 
ciples of  Christianity.  They  adl  appeared  gratified,  said 
they  were  luum  po  (dark'-heartied),  and  should  be  glad 
to  be  instructed  in  al}  these  things,  if  anybody  would 
teach  thenl.  We  now  travelled  oa  to  Hioknk«DQ,  where 
we  passed  a  pahu  t€t6u  (sacred  enelosure),  which  tke 
natives  told  us  was  built  by  Taraiopu,*  king  of  the  island 
at  the  time  it  was  discovered  by  Captain  Oook.  A  little 
farther  on  we  examined^  iuoa  (tomb)'  of  a  celebrated 
l^riest.  It  was  composed  of  loose  stones,  neatly  laid, 
about  eight'  teei  square  and  ftfe  high.  Ia  the  centre 
was  a  sniall  mound  of  earthi^highfer  Chan  the  walls ;  over 
this  a  house  had  formerly  beeh  erected,  but  it  wa&  now 
fallen  to  decay ;  around  it  were  long  ^les,  stuck  in  the 
earth,  about  three  or  four  inches  aparty  and:  united  to- 
gether at  the  top.  We  ariEod  why  the  grave  was>«9i- 
closed  with  tbone  tall  sticks  ?  Some  said  it  was  a  cus- 
tom so  to  inter  persoos  of  conaequencie ;  others. said  it 
was  to  prevent  the  spirit  from  Coining- out.  A  mode 
of  interment  coirespoiuUag  with  thisj  appeaifs  to  prevail 
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smpDg  some  of  the  tribes  inhabiting  the  north-wea^ 
coast  of  the  American  continent.  On  the  top  of  a  high 
mountftn,  in  the.  neighbourhood,  stood  the  remains  of 
an  old  heiau,  dedicated  to  Ufcanipo^  a  shark,  to  which* 
we  wer0  informed,  all  the  people  along  the  coast,  for  a 
considerable  distaace,  used  to  repair,  at  stated  times, 
with  abundant  offerihgs.  Passing  on  along  k  rugged 
road,  we'  reached  Kaararoa  soon  after  3  P.  M.  Kama- 
kau  received  us  kindly,  spread  out  a  mat  for  us  to  sit 
down  on,  handed  us  a,  calabash  of  *gpod  fresh  water 
<a  great  luxury  on  thia  side  Of  the  island),  and  ordered 
a  goat  to  be  prepared  for  our  refreshment  He  appeared 
as  zealous  in  his  pursuit  of  truth,  earnest  in  his  desires 
after  his  own  salvation,  and  concerned  lor  that  of  his 
people^  as  when  formerly  visited.  fl|Be  or  two  inferior 
chiefs,  from  a  district  belonging  td  him,  in  the  south 
part  of  the  irislnd,  were  sitting  m  the  house  when  he 
^tered.  He  afterward  begah  to  talk  with  them  on 
matters  of  religion,  with  an  earnestness  and  inteMigeiuM 
which"surpris<^  u». 

In  the  afternoon  Mr.  Thurston  and  £  climbed  liie  rocks 
Which  rise  ii)  a  north-east  direction  from  the  village,  and 
Visited  the- cave  in  which  the  body  Of  Captain  Cook  was 
deposited  on  being  first  taken  from  the  beach.  These 
rocks,  which  are  etitirely  composed  of  lava,  are  nearly 
two  hundred  feethigh,  and  in  some  parts  very  steep.  A 
winding  path  of  rather  difficult  ^cent  leads  to  the  cave, 
which  is  situated  oh  the  faci^  or  the  locks,  about  half^ 
Way  to  the  top.  In  frontof  It  is  a  kind  of  ledge  threo 
or^four  feet  wide,  and  immediately  over  it  the  ro^ks  rise 
perpendicularly  for  a  yard  or  two,  but  a^erward  the 
ascent  is  gradual  to  the  suMinit. 

The- cave  Hself  is  of  toloanic  fomialioa,  and  appears 
t6  have  been  one  of  thote  subtevranean  tunnels  so  nu* 
merous  on  the  iiAand,  by  whi(£  the  volcanoes  in  the 
interior  sometimes  discharge  their  contents  upon  the 
shore;  .  It  is  five  feet  high,  Sod  the  entrance  about  eight 
or  teii  feet  wide.  Thi  roof  and  sides  within  are  of  ob^ 
sidian  or  hard  vitreous  lava;  and  along-the  floor,  it  is 
evident  that  in  some  remote  period  a  streamof  the  same 
kind  of  lava  has  alsp  flowed.  ^ 

There  are  a  immber  of  persons  at  Kaavaroa  and  other 
places  in  the  islands,  who  either  were  present  them* 
selves  at  the  unhappy  dispute  which  in  this  vicinity  ter* 
donated  the  valuable  ]ife4>f  the^c^ebrated  Captain  Cook, 
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or  who,  from  their  connexion  with  tho^e  who^were  on  the 
spot,  are  well  acquuinted  with  the  particulars  of  that  mel- 
ancholy event.  With  niany  of  them  we  have  fr^uently 
conversed,  and  though  their  narratives  dijOfer  in  a  few 
smaller  points,'  they  all  agr^e  in  the  main  facts  with  the 
account  published  by  Captain  King,  his  successor. 

"  The  foreigner,"  they  say,  "  was  not  to  blame ;  for, 
in  the  first  instance,  our  people  stole  his  boat,  and  he^ 
in  order  to  recover  it,  designed  to  take  our  king  on  board 
his  ship,  and  detain  him  there  till  it  shoukl  be  restored. 
Kapena  Kttke*  and  Taraiopuronx  king  were  walking  to- 
gether towards  the  «h<Mref  when  our  people,  conscious 
of  what  had  been  donO,  thronged  round  the  kingt^^md 
objected  to  his  going  any  farther.  His  wif^  also  joined 
her  entreaties  that  he  would  not  go  on  board  th&  ships. 
While  he  was  hesitating,  a  man  came  running  from  the 
other  side  of  the  bay,  entered  the  crowd  almost  breath- 
less, and  exclaimed,  ^  It  ^  war  /^— the  foreigners  have 
commenced  hostilities;  have  fired  on  a  canoe  from^  one 
of  their  boats,  and  killed  a  chief.'  This  enraged  some 
of  our  people,  ancl  alarmed  the  chiefs,  aa^  they  feared 
Captain  Cook  would  kiU  the  king.  The  people  arme^ 
themselves  with  stonef ,  clubs,  and  spears.  Kanona 
entreated  her  husband  not  to  go.  All  the  chiefs  did  thfr 
same.  The  king  s«t  down.  The-  captain^  seemed  ggi* 
tated,  and  was  walking  towards  his  boat,  when  one  of 
our  men  attacked  him  wi^i^'a  spear:  he  turned,  and 
with  his  double-barrelled  gun  shot  the  man  who  strusk 
him.  Some  t>f  oor  peo(&4hen  threw  stones  at  him, 
which  being  seen  by  his  m^en,  they  fired  on  us.  Captain 
Cook  then  endeavoured  to  stop  his  men  from  dring,  but 
could  not,  on  account  of  the  noise.  He  was  turnings  agaiQ 
to  speak  to  us,  :when  he  was  |ta^hed  in  the  ba^  with 
a  fxAifd ;  9  spear  was  at  the  same  time  driven  thrbas^ 
his  body)  he  fell  into  the  water,  and  spo^Le  no  niore.t 

*  Captain  GiDok*B  qome  i»  tbns  pronoaneed'br  She  aativwi. 

t  We  hard  Mrerrt  i\mm  iiii)iirrBd  ptnieol ^ftdf  the  naiire*  adqoJiinted  f«bh 


tbe  elrcmb^anaeH,  wheiber  Captain  Cook  wqjCftcing  t^iem,  or  had  bis  back 
towards  them,  when  be  received  the  fatal  thraet  j  and  their  anai^er  in  aenei  ~ 
baa  been  aa  bero^  etated^  which  aecoorda  vary  neaif^  with  Caftain  Ki^'s  < 


coont,  whAsaya,  "Our  «alhrtiitiate  ooiiiinander»  (he  laat  tiioi!  hvwaa  aten 
distinctly^  was  atanding  at  the  water'a  edge,  and  calling  out  ^  tbe  boats  to 
eaaae  fliiirg,  and  pull  in.  Iflfrbe  tnie^  aa  some  orthoaejMvaintpivB  Imagined* 
that  the  marinea  and  boatowii  llred  v^ithout  his  ordSra,  and  lUU  Jie  wm 
deairooa  of  preventing  any  fVirtb,er  bloodahad,  it  la  not  Improbable  that  14a 
humanity  on  thia  oecaaion,  proved  Ihialtofaim ;  ftnr  U  waa  remariced  that  while 
ha  Ih^ad  tiM  nattvas  Boua  of  tlNs  had  eflNwd  htan  viy  vin|^o«e,  bui  ttiHt  haviii^ 
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^  After  he  was  dead,  we  aU  wailed.  His  bones  were 
8epaFat|d-*the  flesh  was  scraped  off  and  foamt,  as  was 
the  praftide  in  regard  to  our  own  chiefs  when  they  died. 
We  thought  he  was  the  gocl  Bono,  worshipped  him  as 
such,  and  after  his  death  reverenced  his  bones." 

Not  only  were  his  bones  so  treated,  hut  almost  every 
relic  left  with  them.  Among  other  things^  a  sledge^ 
which,  from  their  description  of  it,  must  have  come 
i^om  the  north-west  coast  of  America,  left  at  the  islands 
by  Captain^Cook,  or  some  of  his  companions,  was  after- 
-ward  worshipped  by  the  people^  They  called  it,  prob- 
ably fVom  its  singular  shape,  Opaitauarii^  a  crab  or 
shrimp,  for  a  chief  to  rest  on;  from  opat,  a  crab  or 
flkh^imp— totf,  to  rest  or  sit — and  arti,  a  chief. 

Many  of  the  chiefs  frequently  express  the  sorrow  they 
feel  whenever  they  think  of  the  captain ;  and  even,  the 
common  peofde  usii^y  sp^ak  of  these  facts  with  ap- 
pai'ent  regret,  '  Yet  they  exonerate  the  king  Taraiopu 
^m  all  biame,"as  nothing  was  done  b;^  his  orders.  I 
was  once  in  a  hous^  in  Os£u  with  Karaimoku  and  seve- 
ral othef  chiefs^  looking  over  the  plates  in  the  folio 
edition  of  Cook's  Voyages.  They  were  greatly  affected 
with  the  print  which  repi^esente^  his  death,  and  inquired 
if  I  knew  the  names  of  those  w^  were  slain  on  that 
oce^iOH.  "  I  perceived  Karaimoku  more  than  once  wipe 
the  tears  from  his  eyes,  while  oonversii^  about  this 
melanchdly  event.  He  aaid  he  jrecolleoted  Captain 
C^^'s  visits  If  not  also  his  persbnf  though  be  was  at 
Mdui  at  the  timcf  of  his  death*  More-fhaa  one^v  when 
conversing  jfirith  us  on  the  leagtli-of  time  the  nussionr 
aries  had  been  in  the  Society  l^nds,  they  have  said, 
^  Why  did  you  not  come  here  sooner  1  Was  it  because 
we  killed  Captain  Cook  1" 

We  have  sometimes  asked  them  what  inducement 
they  had  to  steal  the  host,  when  they  possessed  so  many 
canoes  of  their  own.  They  have  generally  answered, 
thai  they  4id  not  take  \X  to  transport  themsdves  from 
one  iriand  t6>  another;  .for  tlieir  own  canoes  were  mdre 
convenient,  and  they  knew  better  bow  to  manage  them ; 
but  becaasis  they,  saw  it  was  not  sewed  together,  btit 
fastened  with  nails.    These  they  W^ted,-^tberefore 

turlmd  about  to  give  lito  orders  to  tbe  boats,  be  was  atabbed^in  the  back,  and 
m  ^th  bis  ftoe  into  tbe  water  *--See  Oapcain  KiDf'a  CoDtiavalioD  orCook^ 
Tay^Vni, 4io.  ToL'lU. IM«M  45 and 4ft. 
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they  stole  the  boat,  a|t^  broke  it  to  pieces  the  next  dajr, 
in  order  to  obtain  the  nails  to  make  fish-hooks  with.'  We 
have  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  was  th^  ]|f^incipal« 
if  not  the  only,  motive  by  which  thiey  were  actuated  in 
committing^^^eilepredation  which  ultimately  led  to  such 
unhappy  consequences.  Thev  pcize  nsuls  very  liighly ; 
and  though  we  do  not  know  that  they  ever  went  so  far 

*  in  their  endeavours  to  obtain  a  more  abundant  supply  as 
the  Society  islai^ders  did,  who  actually  pl^vated  them  in 
the  ground'  hoping  they  would  grow  ]ike  potatoes  or 
aiiy  ot}\er  vegetable,  yet  such  is  the  value  they  still  set 
on  them,  that  the  oshermen  would  rather  receive  a 
wrought  nail,  tamake  of  it  a  fish-book  according  to  their 
own  taste,  than  the  best  EngUsh-made  fish-hook  we 
could  give  them.  - 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  cirouiiistanqe  ofCap- 
imn  Cook's  bones  beis^  separated^  and  the  flesh  taken 
from  them,  was  evidence  of  a  savage  and  unrelenting 
barbarity ;  but  so  far  from  this,  it  was  the  result  of  thi 
highest  respect  they  could  shoiv  him.  v  « 

We  may  also  mention  here  the  r«&scm  for  which  th^' 
remains  of  Captain  Cook  recei^d,  as  was  the  case,  the 
worship  of  a  god.  Among  the  lEings  wl|0  governed  Ha- 
waii, or  am  extensive  district  in  the  island,  during  i^hat 

^  may  in  its  chronology  be  called  the  fabidoiis  age,,wa» 
Raito  or  Orono^  who  on  some  aceount  l^biine  Qffended 
with  his  wife,  and  murdered  her — but  afterward  l$m^ted 
the  act  so  much  as  to  induce  a  state  of-mentid  derange* 
ment  In  this  state  he  travelled  through  all  ti»  isAanilte, 
boxii^  and  wreathng  with  every  one  be  met, 

He^ubsequently  set  sail  in  a  singularly  shaped  cancie 
for  Tahiti,  or  a.  foreign  country.    After  his  depanure 
he  was  deified  by  his  countrymen,  and  annual  gaines  o£ 
boxing  Hand  wre«thng  were  instituted  to  his  honour. 
As  soon  as  Captain  Cook  arrived,  it  was  supposed  and 
reported  that  the  god  Rono  was  returned;  the  priests^ 
clothed  him  with  the  sacred  cloth  worn  only  by  the  gt>d> 
conducted  him  to  their  temples,  sacrificed  animals  ta. 
proj^^  his  favour,  and  hence  the  people  prqstrated 
themselves  before  him  as  he  walked  through^  the  vil*' 
lagea.    But  when,  in  the  attack  made  upon  him,  they 
saw  his  blood  running,  and  heard  his  groans,  they  said, 
**  No,;this  is  not  Rono.**   Some,  howevdl,  arter  his  death 
still  supposed  him  to  be  Rono,  and  expected  he  would 
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aj^ar  again.    Some  of  his  bones,  his  ribs,  aad  breast- 
bone,^ ifere  con9ideted  sacred,  as  part  of  Rono,  and  de* 
posited  in  a  heiaH  (temple)  dedicated  to  Rono,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  island.  .  There  religious  homBc« 
was  paid  to  them,  and  from  thei^cethey  were annuaUy 
carried  in  procession  to  several  other  hetaiis,  or  borne 
by  the  priests  roimd  the  isiand,  to  ccdlect  the  offerings 
of  the  people  for  the  support  of  the  worship  of  the  god 
Rono.    The  bones  Were  preserved  in  a  sm^  baske\  of 
wickerwork,  completfely  covered  Qver  with  red  f^atb^rs, 
which  i A  those  dayft  were  considered  to  be  the  flaost 
valuable  articles  the  natives  possessed. 
-  The  missionaries  in  tlie  Society  Isla^s  had,  by  means 
of  some  Sandwich  islanders,  been  long  acquainted  with 
the  circumstance  o(  some  of  Oapt.  Cook's  bones  being 
presetv^d  in  one  of  th^ir.  temples,  "^d  receiving  re- 
ligious  worship ;  and  since  the  time  of  my  arrival,  in 
company  ^ith~  the  deputation  from  the  London  Mis- 
sionary (Society,  in  1892^  every  endeavour  has  been 
made  to  learn,  thoagh  without  success,  whethor  they 
were  still  in  existence,  and  where  they  were  kept.    All 
thoise  Off  whom  inquiry  has  been  made  have  ui^iformly 
asserted  that  they  were  formerly  kept  by  the  priests  of 
Rono,^  and  worsmpped,  but  have  nevet  given  any  satis- 
factory information  as  to  where  they  are  now.    Whon- 
ever  ire  fmve  asked  the  king,  or  Hevaheva  the  chief 
priest,  or  any  of  the  chiefs,  they  Rave  either  told  us  they 
vKisreun^ei*  the  cate  of  those  who  liad  themselves  said 

*  OHKahi  ffidf  was  M  (o.suppoM  tbat  the  bones  of  the  trunk  were  bwnt 
wiin  ibe  Jeeb.  Put  of  them  proMibly  were  eodieooeed  of,  butiiot  the  whole. 
If  appears  that  none  of  thdhi  were  xeiunked ;  for,  deeer^ing  tbMe  brought  to 
OapkMn  Clarke,  wfaleb  were  all  ibejr  I«e^vc4l».be  aaya,  *W1ieD  we  arrived  at 
the  beaebrEappo  came  into  the  piiiaace  9kd  delivered  to  the  cajptain  the  bonea. 


wrapped  np  fai  a  large  quantity  offiAe  MW  cloth,  and  aoverea  Witha  spoii«ii 
cloak  of  Mack  and  white  ftsathera.  We  foUAd  id  it  both  the  bands  of  Gaptahi 
€k>ok  entire,  which  were  well  known,  firoln  aremarhable  aoar  en  one  of  tbeny 
that  divided  Ibe  thumb  IVoni  the  forefinger  the  whole  length  of  the  ihelac&r^i 
bone ;  the  s<;bll,  btit  with  the  ecMp  separated  (Vom  it,  and  Aie  bones  tbat  form 
the  fbce,  wanting ;  the  scalp,  with  the  hair  upon  it  cut  short,  and  the  ears  ad- 
hering to  it  i  the  bones  of  both  arms,  inth  the,«kinof  the  forerarms  hanging  to 
them ;  the  thi^h  and  l«  bones  Joined  together,  but  Svithdut  the  feet ;  >be  lie». 
ments  of  the  joints  were  entire ;  and  the  whole  bore  evident  marks  of  baviog 
been  in  the  fire,  except  the  bands,  Which  had  the  Desh  left  npoii  them^  ana 
were  cut  in  several  places  and  crammed  with  salt,  iBipptirently  vtritb  an  inlea« 
tion  of  preserving  them.  The  lower  jaw  and  fber,  which  Were  wanting,  Eappo 
told  us  had  been  seiawd  by  dilftrent  ebiefb,  and  that  Terreeobop  was  tising' 
every  means  to  recover  them.**  Speaking  of  Bappo's  flftrt  visit  after  the  death 
of  Caputn  Cook,  he  sdys,  <' We  learned  IVom  ihis  person  that  the  flesh  of  alt 
the  bodies  of  ourpeople,  together  with  the  bones  of  the  trunks,  bad  bsM 
burnt.''— Captain  Kiiig's  Cpntinuatign  of  Cook'f  Voyages,  vol.  lU.  pag«t78^ 
79,«iuia0. 
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they  knew  nothing  about  them,  <Mr  that  they  were  now 
lost. 

The  beet  conclusion  we  may  form  is,  that  part  of  Cap- 
tain Cook's  bones  m%je  preserved  by  the  priests,  and 
were  considered  sacred  by  the  people,  probably  till  the 
abolition  of  idolatry  in  1819:  that  at  |hat  period  they 
were  committed  to  the.-  seeiD^  cave  of  some  chief^  or 
deposited  by  the  pne^  who  IdiA  charge  of  them  in  a 
cave,  unknown  to  al)  besides  themieives.  The  manner 
in'which  they  wer4  then  disposed  of  will,  it  is  presumed^ 
remain  a  secret  till  the  knowleiSge  4f  it  is  entirely  lost.. 
The  priests  and  chiefs  always  appear  unwilling  to  enter 
into  conversation  oa  the-4Hibj0iit,*  and  desirous  to  avoid 
the  recollection  of  ihe  unl^appy  circumstance. 

From  the  ^^ve  apccftxit,  as  well  as  every  other  state* 
ment  given  by  the  natives,  it  is  evident  that  the  death' 
of  Captain  Cook  was  linpren^itated,  and  resulted  from, 
their  dread  of  his  an^ ^.a  senee  of  dtoiger,  or  the  .mo- 
mentary impulse  .of  p^ssiOQ,  exciting  Ihem  to  revenge 
the  death  of  the  chief  'w(ro  had  been  shdt. 

Few  intelligent  visiters  leave  Hawaii  without  making: 
•a  pilgrimage  to  the  spot  where  he  feM.-  We  .have*  oftea 
visited  4t,  and  though  several  Batives  have  been  our 
guides  on  diifefeni  Qccaaipns,  they  have  invariably  con* 
ducted  us  tp.  the  saiye  place^  A  number  of  cocoanut- 
trees  groW  near  the  shore,  and^^ere  are  perfcMrations 
through  two  of  them,  'Which'the  natives  say  were  pro- 
duced by  the  balls  fired  froth  the  boats  on  the  occasion 
of  his  death. 

We  have  never  >falked  ov^the^eroeks  without  emo- 
tions  of  melancHoi]^  interest  The  mind  invariably  re- 
vefts  to  the  circumstanpes  of  theivdfscfOvery,  the. satis- 
faction of  th9  yisiters,'the  surprise  of  the  natives^  the 
worship  they  paid  to. their  discoverer,  and, the  fatal  ca- 
tastrophe which  here  tehninatefd  hjj^  days  f  and  although 
in  every-  event  wl  acknowledge  an  ovetruliiig  Provi- 

*  It  «iU  be  fralif^g  to  tlie  dMKUo  rewfef  to  know  Aat,  under  the  anapioes 
of  the  fOTonmr  of  ihe  Maud,  »nd  the  flrieifllly  influeifw  pf  the  present  chief 
of  the  plaoe^  NMbe  snd  hiv  wife  Kaplolanf ,  wbo  are  ateady,  intelUgent,  di». 
'  crest,  and  one,  if  not  both,  it  is  hoped,  ptoos  persons,  a  misstonary  station  has 
•inea  been  formei  in  t^is  village ;  and  tbar  on  the  shore  of  the  same  bay,  and 
not  fhr  0rom  the  spot  where  thii  raui^^Rras  aittuy  took  plaoe,  and  where  Cai>> 
tain  Cook  was  kitted,  Yi  school  4na  been  opened,  and  a  hoqpe  erected  fbr  Chris- 
tian woraUp;  tnd  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighboOrhood  are  instructed 
in  t|ie  elemeats  of  learning,  and  tbe  peacefV  pMiii!lpIe»or  the  CbristiaQ  leli- 
gioa;  and  in  their  intelligence,  cleanliness,  order,  indnstry^and  goord  conduct, 
are  exhibiting  in  a  most  aatisfhctory  manner  its  benign  eibetsi 
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•    ^ 

deiice^  we  cannot -bat  lament  the  untimely  end  of  a  man 
whose  dieooveries  contribatedso  much  to  the  advance- 
ment of  science,  introduced  us  to  an  acquaintance  with 
our  ^tipodes,  and  led  the  way  for  the  philosopher  in  his 
extended  researched  the  merchant  in  Ms  distant  com- 
merce, und.  the  missionary  in  his  errand  of  mercy  to  the 
unenlightened  heathen  at. the  ends  of  the  earth. 

Towards  evemng  we  examintd  another  buoa,  similar 
to  th^-one  we  had  passed  at  Hokuk'^o.  On  entering  it, 
we  found  part  of  a  caao<^  several  calabashes,  some 
mats,  tapa,  &c.,  aod  three  sniall  idols  about  eighteen 
inches  long,  carefully  wrapped  in  cloth.  The  man  who 
accompanied  us  said,  *^  My  fiMi^eciiee  here,  don't  disturb 
Mm;  I  have  not  yet  done  weepctrgfor  him,  though  he 
has  been  dead  some  years.**  We  assured  him  of  our 
sympathy  with  him  in  the  loss  of  hi»  father ;  and  having 
satisfied  our  curiosity^  which  he  was  willing  to  gratify 
by  allowing  us  t#einer  the.  tomfa^,  we  returned  to  Kama- 
Mil's,  in  conveifNrt^  with  whom  we  passed  the  even- 
ing. He  mad4»  many  inqnities ;  mtch  ae,  if  he  should 
b^the  on  the  Sabbath*  or  eat  fish  that  was  caught  or 
brought  to  lum  tn  that  day;  whether  the  sanie  body 
would  rise  affain  at  the  last  day^  and  if  the  eypirit  pro- 
ceeded into  the  presence  of  God  immediiAtely  on  quitliii^^ 
the  body. 

During  our  MfbnMfi  t<May,  we  have  numbered  443 
houses  and  effbt  h^fURis.    In- the  shade,  the  thermoone- . 
ter  at  sunriseelood  at  71,  at  noon  76,  at  sunset  71. 

Much  rain  feH  during  the  night,  but  the  following 
morning  wa&  bright  and  seitone;  It  was  the  Sab^th, 
and  a  wide  field  of  usefulness  presented  its  claim  to  a«r 
attention  on  this  holy  day,  which  we  felt  was  to  be 
specially  employed  in  exhibiting  ta  the  heathen  axound 
the  unNlrchable  riches  of  Christ. 

The  village  of  Kaavaroa,  where  we  hedged,  stretched 
along  the  north  ^ore  of  the  bay.  A,  number  of  villages 
with  a  dbnsiderahle  populjStion  ^re  scattered  on  the 
southern  shore^and  it^appe^redrour  4uty  to  go  over  and 
preach  ta  them.  Mr.'^JIisbDpr  anc^myself;  having  pro- 
cured a~  canoe  from  Kamdkad,  passed  over  the  bay  aboilt 
nine  A.  M.^^  Messrs.  Thurston,  Goodrich,  and  Harwood 
remained  at  Kaavaroa,  w]i\ite  Mr*  Thur/siton  preadied  to 
attentive  congregations  bo|;h  in  the  morning  and  afker- 
noon.  The  good' chief  Kamakau  was  so  anxious  Aat 
his  people  nught  profit  by  the  word  sp^en,  that  he 
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could  not  forbear  intenrupliiig  the  pr^adier  to  request 
them  to  be  attentive.^  After  the  conclusion  of  the  ser- 
vices he  adso  addressed  them,  and  exhorted  them  to  i>e 
in  earnest  in  seeking^  salvation  through  Jesus  Christ ; 
and  during  the  day  he  was  frequently  engaged  in  affec- 
tionate conversation  oa  r^Ugieus  subjects  with  his 
people.  - 

Landing  0|i  the  southern  shore  ei  Kearake'kua,  Mr. 
Bishop  and  I  passed  through  the  villages  of  Kiloa,  Wai- 
punaula,  and  Kalama,  inviting  the  people,  as/ we  went 
^ong,  to  attend  a  religious  exercise.  At  the  latter  place 
we  entered  a  large  house,  built  by  Karaimoku^s  mother, 
Kamuaokalani,  but  at  present  belonging  to  Kekauonohi, 
his  niece.  It  was  the  largest  In  the  place;  and  was 
ninefy-three  feet  by  thirty  in  the  inside.  Here  about 
three  hundred  people  collected ;  and  I  preached  to  them 
from  Psalm  xxv.  6.  After  the  service,  they  seemed  de- 
sirous to  enter  into  com^eKsatimi  on  what  they  had 
heard.  One  man  stood  up,  and  called  out  aloud,  **  I  de- 
sire Jehovah,  the  good  Lord,  fos  my  God !  but  we  have 
no  one  to  tell  us  about  him."  In  the  aftemooa  we  sent 
the  head  man  word  to  eoUect  the  people,  that  they 
might  hear  tfa^  word  of  QoA  again.  It  rained,  but  a  eon- 
sidsrable  number  soon  assembled  in  the  lai^  house,  and 
I  i^eached  to.  them  from  1  Tim.  i.  15.  Many  kept^aniv- 
inff  half  an  hour  after  the  service  had  commenced,  which 
.  induced  me  to  recapitulate  the  diseourse,-  yet  they  did 
^ot  seem  weary.  'When  it  was  finished^  the  head  m»i 
addressed  the  people,  VQcotomeadin^  them  to  atteiid  to 
what  they  had  hmtrd,  and  piioposed  that  henceforth  they 
riiould  abstain  from  all  labour  on  the  Sabbath,  and  '^nray 
to  Jehovah  and  Jesus  Christ;  asspning  them  that  such 
was  bis  own  intention.  After  answmng  several  in- 
quiries, and  encouraging  them  to  adopt  the  pro^iosal  that 
had  been  made  by  the  head  man;  we  bade  them  farewell, 
and  pcodeeded  to  another  village.  • 

~Two  large  heaps  of  ti<roOt  (a  variety  of  dracnna^  ftoni 
the  sweet  root  of  which':an  intoxicating  <lrink  is  made), 
and  one  or  two  vessels  of  sugar-cane  juice  in  a  state  of 
^fermentation,  preparatory'  to  its  being  distilled,  were, 
during  the  day,  thrown-  away  ait  thiet  place,  in  donse- 
quence  of  some  public  rehi^ks  against  intdxicatioh. 
After  leaving  Kalama,  we  walked  to  Keei,  a  consider- 
able village  on  the  south  point  of  Kearake^ua  bay.  As 
we  approached  it,  we  passed  over  the  ground  where, 
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about  forty  yearo  ago,  Tam^mmelia  encamped  witir  his 
'warriois,  previous  to  his  decisive  battles  with  Kivaraao, 
the  sou  of  Taraiopu.  .  On  reaching  the  head  man's  house, 
about  one  hundml  people  soon  collected  before  the 
door,  aad  I  presched  to  tltem  from  P8alm4xx;  4,  con- 
cluding, as  usu^y  withvprayer.  We  then  went  into  thi^ 
house  prepared  for  our  lodging,  which  the  good  people 
soon  made,  very  comfortable,  by  spreading  some  cocoa- 
nut  leaves  on  the  ground,  and  covering  them  with  a  clean 
mat.  The  kind  host  then  proposed  to  fetch  a  pig,  and 
have  it  dressed  for  supper.  We  told  him  we  had  rather 
he  would  not  do  it  on  the  Sabbath,  but  that,  if  agreeable, 
mre  should  be  glad  to  receive  oae  in  the  morning.  After 
family  worship  we  laid  down  on  the  mats  to  repose, 
thankAil  for  the  opportunities  of  doing  good  which  wo 
had  enjoyed,  and  for  the  encouraging  attention  mani- 
fested by  th^  p^ple. 
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Ih  the  morning  of  July  the  ^Ist,  the  party  at  Kama- 
kau^s  walked  through  the  village  of  Kaavaroa*  to  the 
seaside.  The  water  in  some  places  is  deep,  and,  along 
the  whole  extent  of  the  north-west  shore,  a  boat  may 
pull  in  close  Jo  the  rocks.  The  rocks  which  form  the 
beach,  on  this  and  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay,  are  not, 
as  was  supposed  by  those  who  first  described  them,  of 
black  codd,  but  composed  entirely  of  lava,  porous,  hard, 
and  of  a  very  dark  colour,  occasionally  tinged  with  a 
ferruginous  brown,  bearing  marks  of  having  been  in  a 
state  of  fusion.  Part  of  it  has  probably  flowed  through 
the  cavern  in  which  Captain  Cook's  body  was  deposited, 
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as  traces  of  a  stre«(m  of  lava  from  theace  t6  tHe  plain 
beiow  are  very  distinct.  The  steep  rocks  at  the  head 
of  the  bay  are  of  the  same  kind  pf  substance^  but  ap> 
parently  more  anoient;  and  judging  from  appearances, 
the  iava  of  which  they  are  composed  fiad  W4ed  from 
ks  volcano  before  Kearake'kua  existed ;  as  |part  of  the 
coast  seems  to  have  been  rent  frgnf  these  rocks,  and 
sunk  below  the  l^vel  of  the  sea,  which  has 'filled*^  the 
indention  thus  made,  and  fonhed4;h^  present  bay.  There 
are  still  a  number  of  caves  in  the  face  of  these  rocks, 
which  are  seldom  resorted  to  for  security'  in  a  time  ef 
danger,  but  used  as  places  of  sepulture.  Several  Were 
barricaded,  to  prevent  any  but  the  proprietors  entering 
them,  or  depositing  b^odies  there.  The  natives  pointed 
out  one  in  which  the  retosdns  of  Keoua,  uncle  of  Tame- 
hameha,  were  laid.  * 

Having  accomplished  the  object  of  their  excursion, 
which  was  to^pro^ure  some  fragments  of  the  toc\  on 
which  Captain  Cook  had  been  kUled,  they  prepared  to 
return. 

On  their  return,  they  exchanged  a  piece  of  blue  cotton, 
about  three  yards  in  length,  for  four  small  idols.  They 
were  rudely  carved  imitations  of  the  human  figure  rone 
of  them  between  three'  and  four  feet  ialength,  th%  others 
not  more  than  eighteen  inches. 

The  house  in  which  Mr.  Bishop  and  myself  had  lodged 
was  early  crowded  with  natives.    M ommg  worship  was 
hald  in  the  native  language,  and  a  short  address  given 
to  the  people.    A  very  interesting  coiiiversation  ensued 
on  the  resurrection  of  the  ddad  at  the  las^day,  which 
had  been  spoken  of  in  the  address.    The  people  said 
they  had  heard  of  it  by  Kapihe,  amative  priest,  who  for- 
merly resided  in  this  village,  «nd  who,  in  the  time  Kit 
Tamehameha,  told  that  prince  that  at  his  death  he  Would 
see  his  ancestors,  and  that  hereafter  adlfhe kings,  chiefe, 
and  people  of  Hawaii  would  live  again.    I  asked  them- 
how  this  would  be  effected,  and  with  what  circumstances 
it  would  be  attended;  whether  they  would  livetigainon 
Hawaii,  or  in  Miru,  the  Hades  of  the  Sandwich  Islands? 
They  said  there  were  two  gods,  who  conducted  the- 
departed  sjMrits  of  their  chiefs  tq  sohie  liace  in  the 
heavens,  where  it  was  supposed  the  spirits  of  kings  and 
chiefs  sometimes  dwelt,  and  afterward  returned  with 
them  to  the  earth,  where  they  accompanied  the  move- 
ments, and  watched  over  the  destinies,  of  their  snr- 
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vivon.  •  Th€^  name  of  one  of  tbese  gods  was  Komohi^ 
kidoj  the  eyeball  of  the,  sun ;  and  o(  the  other,  Kvahair^. 
Kapihe  was  priest  to  the  latter,  an^  by  pretended  reve- 
latioD,  informed  Tamehameha,  that  when  he  should  die, 
Kuahaiio  woidd  take  his  spirit  to  the  sky,  and  accom- 
pany it  to  the  earth  again^  when  his  body  ^ould  be  re- 
animated aiv)  yoathful ;  that  he  would  have  his  wives, 
and  resume  his  government  in  Hayraii ;  'and  that,  at  the 
same  time^  the  existing  generation  would  see  and  know 
their  parents  and  ancestors,  and  all  the  people  who  had 
died  woidd  be  restored  to  life.  These,  they  said,  were 
^lU  the  peurticulars  they  knew-;  but  added,  that  though  at 
Kapihe's  suggestion  many  valuable  offerings  were  made 
to  his  god,  he  proved  a  false  prophet,  for  Tamehameha 
dj^edi,  and.didnot  come  to  life  again. 

^  At  breakfast,  we  were  both  too  ill  to  pdrtake  of  the 
bbxinty  of  our  host,  yet'  felt  grateful  for  his  attention. 
At  liine  A.  M.  We  were  joined  by  our  companions  fron> 
Kaavaroa,  and  shortly  after  set  out  on  our  tour.  '  Mr. 
Bidhop  went,  in  the  canoe ;  the  rest  of  us  walked  on 
towards  Honaunau,  a  considerable  village  about  five 
miles  distant. 

Leaving  Reei,  we  passed  on  to  Mokuohai,  a  spot  cele- 
brated as  the  place  where,  in  the  year  1780  or  1781,  the 
great  battle  was  fought  l^tween  Kattikeotdi,^  eldest  son 
and  succesisor  of  Taraiopu,  and  his  cousin  Tamehameha^ 
by  which  the  latter^  though  before^ only  possessed  of  two 
districts,  became  sovereign  of  the  whole  island.  During- 
seven  successive  days  a  severe  conflict  was  maintained, 
with  doubtful  success.  On  the  mohiing  of.  the  eighth 
day.  it  was  renewed,  on  both  sides,  and  continued  until 
noon,  when  the  death  of  Kauikeouli  terminated  the 
strug^e  in  fayour  of  his  rival.  The  circnmstances 
atteniing  his  death  were  singular. 

Keeaumoku  (the  father  of  Kaahumanu,  Piia,  andKua- 
kini,  present  governor  of  Hawaii),  Tamehameha*s  prin- 
cipal general,  with  a'  few  of  his  companions,  had  ad- 
vanced a  bonsiderabie  distance  beyond  the  main  body  of 
hi^  warriors,. and  ^as  completely  surrounded  by  Kauf- 
keouli's  men.  After  defending  themselves  for  some 
time  against  superior  numbers,  all  the  associates  of 
I(eea\unoku  were  slain,  he  hinnu^  was  dangerously 

*  Called  also  ^waiu>^ 
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wounded  i)y  a  numtwr  of  ettibswitli  the  p41ioa,*«id  fell 
ia  the  midst  of  hisfo^.  His  envies  thought  ijktk  Bior- 
tally  vf^unded,  and  wew  proceeding  to  despoil  Mm  of 
his  prnamenU,  ^,  KauiJteonU  ^f^roached,  and  called 
out  to  them  to  ts^  eart  o€  the  pdraoay  a  finely  polished 
amament,  made  of  a  whaled  tooth,  highly  valued  by  flie 
natives,  and  worn  on  the  breast,  suspended  byaneck- 
Ja&e  of  curiously  braided  human  hair,  stoojMng  down 
himself  at  the  same  time  to  untie  it.  Keeaumoku,  re- 
covering from  a  8Woon,~and  seeing  Kauikeouli  i)ending 
over  him,  made  a  sudden  spring,  and  gi^pcd  liim  round 
his  neck,  or  (as  some  of  the  natives  kay)f?by1iis  long 
flowing  hair,  and,  being  a  man  of  uncommon  stature  and 
«trength,  held  him  down.  Kauikeouli  endeavoured,  but 
in  vain,  to  extricate  himself  from  his  grasp^  AHliifr  i». 
Uiunt,  Tamehameha  and  his  att«^^ts,  having  heard  that 
Keeaumoku  had  faiko^  hastened  to-the  spot,  and  one 

•  of  them,  ]%nmaerua,  perceiving  the  situatwri  of  Kaui- 
keouli, rushed  fbrward,  and  ran  a  speair  through  his  bote  • 
another  stabbed  him  with  a  pAhoa.  He  feU  upon  fiie 
bodv  of  Keeaumoku,  amiinstantly  e^red.  Iceoua,  his 
uncle,  who  fought  nealf  him,  was  about  the  tame  time 
wounded  m  the  ttigh  by  a  i^ar,  and  obliged  to  q*  the 
field.  .  .       '         ., 

As  soon  as  the  deftth  of  Iftwifceouli  was-kjiOwn,  a 
panic  spread  throi^rh  hi»  men,  and  they  quickly  fle^ 
Many  jumped  into  the' sea,  and  swam  t^^me  canoes 
lymg  off  the  place,  and  the  rest  fled  to  the  mountains  or 
tteajhommgpuhonna  (place  of  refuge)fdt  bonaimau. 
^Ut  four  miles  distant.  Among  these  was  Karaiomoku 
then  a  youth,  now  principal  chief  in  theSaadwicli 

,  Jslands.  Looking  one  day  at  the  drawing  I  had  made 
of  the  puhoBua,  he  pointed  with  his  finger  to  theAlace 
by  which  he  entered  when  fleeing  thither  for  protection 
Tamehameha  now  remained  master  of  the  field,  and  be- 
fore evening  reached  Honaunau,  the  former  residence 
of  the  vanquished  chiefs. 

The  scene  of  this  sanguinary  engajrement  was  aferge 
tract  of  nigged  lava,  the  whole  aupeViciea  6f  which  hid 
been  broken  up  by  an  earthqu^e.    Since  leaving  Keei 

Z^^'^ffr  V^""^  *^?*P*  ^  ^"^^  raised  ovlr  the 
bones  of  the  slain,  but  they  now  bedame  much  more  nu, 
merous.    As  we  passed  along,  our  guide  pointed  out 

wS  ire^  ^  *  ^^'*  ^  "**'****"  ^**~  ••  ^^"^  ^  ^W,  man  •f 
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th»^|ia^  where<Tain,  Tara^ameha's  war-sod,  Mood, 
'surroitta&d  by  the  priests,  and  a  littb  farther  on,  he 
showed.  U8  the  place  whero  Tameliameha  himself,  his 
sisters,  aad  friends  fought  during  the  early  part  of  the 
eighttf  day.  A  few  minHtes. after  yim  had  left  it,  we 
reached  a  large  heap  of  stones-  orergrown  with  moss, 
which  marks  the  spotrwherelCatiikeouli  was^lain.  The 
namerotts  piles  of  stones  which  we  saw  in  every  direc« 
tion  convinced  us  Wt  the  qpmber  of  those  who  fell  on 
botH  sides  must  have  been  considerable. 

The  Sandwich  Islands,  like  many  other  parts  of  the 
world,  l«^e  firecjlently  felt  the  cruel  scourge  of  war. 
Their  tr^ditioiary  history,  so  far  as  we  have  Iwen  able 
to  trace,  it,^  is  distinguished  by  nothing  so  much  as  ac« 
countr«(;the  murderous  and  plundering  expeditions  of 
on§  luand  affainat  ahoth^r^  or  the  sanguinary  battles 
between  the  mhabitants^of  different,  parts  of  the  sajtne 
island.  The  whole  group  have  seldom,  if  eyer,  been 
united  under  one  authority;  but,  in  gen^ral^  separate 
govcflrnments  and  independent  kings  c^  chiefs  have  ex- 
isted in  eaci^'  of  the  large  islands ;  au4  sometimes  the 
six  sfeat  divisions  df  Hawaii  have  been  under.as  many 
^feluict  rulers  or  chieftains.  Their  inclinations  or  in- 
terests^often  interfered,  and  almost  every  dispute  ter- 
minated in  an  appeal  to  ao^a.  Jnd^d>  a  pi^text  fcnr  war 
was  seldom  wanting,  when  one  p^urty  thought  tnemselves 
siifficientkr  powerful  to  iiivade  with  success  the-territo- 
ries  o(  their  .fteig^bours,  ai¥l  plunder  their  property. 
Their  mo^a  of  warfare  must,  therefore,  necesaaruy 
Qj^iblt/ii^h  of  their  national  character^  and  having  i» 
Xb6  eowm  of  the  narrative  already  h«d  occasion  to  de^ 
scribe  t^i^  of  their  battlea^  soomi  aecount  of  their  system 
of  war  will  probably  be  acceptable  in  this  place, 

Thesrirmies  were  compoaed^of  iodividuala^omever]r 
rank  m  society...  There  W^s  no  distinct  class  of  men 
trained  exclusively  to  the  use  gi  arms,  and  wamors  by 
profession,  ye^  there  have  always  been  men  celebrated 
for  their  coulpage  and  miCrtial  achievements;  and  there 
are  many  bqw  Mvmg  who  distinguished  themselves  by 
deeds  of  valour  and  strength  in  t)ie  frequent  wars  which 
were  carried  on  during  tttb  former  part  of  the  We  Ta- 
mehameha's  reign;  men  wlio  left  their  peaceful  home 
Bjod  employmenlii,  a«  agriculturists  or  fishermen,  to  fol-. 
low  his  fortunes  in  the  field,  and  resm^ed  their  fofin«r 
pursnits  on  the^essation  of  hoatilitiM.  *  ;     , 
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Before  the  intr<]K]ilction  of  firearms  land  gunpowder, 
ahnost  all  t^he  men  were  taught  Xo  use  the  various  wea- 
pons employed  m  battle,  and  frequently  engaged  in  mar- 
tial exercises  or  warli£:e  games. 

One  of  the  exefcises  consisted  in  slinging  stones  at  a, 
mark.  They  threw  their  stones  with  great  force  and 
precision,  and  are  supposed  to  have  been  able  to  strike 
a  small  stick  at  fifty  yards'  distance,  four  times  out  of 
five.  They^  also  practised-  throwing  the  javelin,  and 
'Catching  and  returning  those  thsown  at  them,  or  wsurdii^ 
them  off,  so  as  to  avoid  receiving  any  injury.  In  this 
latter  exercise,  thgy  excelled  to  an  astonishing  degree. 
We  know  some-qoeb  who  have  stood  and  allowed  six 
men  to  throw  their  javelina  at  them,  which  they^  would 
either  catch  and  return  on  th'ehr  a^ailants,  or  so  de^v 
terottsly  turn  aside,  that  they  fellharmless  to  the  ground. 

Wrestling  was  also  practised  by  the  morv-  athletic 
youth,  as  a  preparation  to  the  single  coiid)ats  usual  in 
almost  every  battle.  .    *     ^ 

Sometimes  they  had  sham-fights,  when  large  iic|ixS)era 
engaged,  and  each  party  advanced  ahd  rrQti^ated,  at- 
tacked and  defended,  and  exercised  all  the^  msinceuvres 
employed  in  actual  engag^ement.  .  •  > 

Admirably  constituted  by  nature  with  finely  Ibrmefd 
bodies,  supple  joints,*  strong.. and  active  limte,  accos-' 
tomed  also  to  a  light  and  cumberlessndress,  they  took 
great  delight  ipi  these  gymnastic  and  warlike  exei^ises, 
and  in  the  practiee  of  them  spent  tib  inconsiderable  por-^ 
tion  of  their  time.  ^     < 

Whenever  war  was  in  contemplalion,  the  p9e  hiro 
(diviners  and  priests)  were  directed  to  slaytheacciiB- 
tomed  victims,  and  consult  the  gods.  Animals  only 
were  used  on  these  occasions,  generally  hogs  and  fowls. 
The  priests  offered  their  prayers,  and  the  divmefy  sacri- 
ficed the  victinis,  observed-^  the  manner  in  which  they 
expired,  the  appearance  of  their  entrails^  and  other* 
signs.  Sometimes,  when  the  animal  was  slain,  they 
embowelled  it,  took  out  the  si^een,  and,  holding  it  in 
their  hand^,  offered  their  prayers, :  If  they  didiiot  re- 
ceive an  answer,  war  was  deierred«  They  also  sleptin 
the  temple  where  the  gods  were  kept,  and^er  the  waiw 
god  had  revealed  his  will  by*a  vision  or  dream,' or  some 
other  supernatural  means,  they  .comfflofiieated  it  to  Uie 
king  and  waniors,  and  war  was  either  deten^ined  or 
reHn^uished  accordingly, -* .  .     - 
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JC  tbe  expe&tioh  in  contemplatioii  was  of  any  magni- 
tude or  importance,  or  the  danger  which  ttureatened 
imminent^  human  sacrifices  were  offered,  to  eQsure  the 
co-operation  of  the  war-gods  in  the  destruction  of  their 
enemies.  They  do  not  appear  to  have  imagined  these 
gods  exerted  any  protectix^  influence  over  their  devo- 
tees, but  that  their  presence  and  their  power  destroyed 
the  cotitage  and  strength  6f  their  enemies,  and  fiUed 
their  heartsrwith  terror  and  dismay.  Sometimes  the 
priests  proposed  that  hiiman  victims  should  be  slain ; 
sonretimes  the  gods  thcfmseKes  were  said  to  require 
them,  ^romising^  victory  on  conditipn  of  their  being 
offered ;'  and  at  other  times  they  weriS  slain  after  having 
coasulted  the  gods  as  their  oracle,  and,  not  having  re- 
ceived a  &(v6urable  an^Wer,.  they  were  desirous  to  con- 
sult them  affain  before  they  abandoned  the  enterprise. 
If  any  ofiiMr  enemies  had  been  taken  captive,  the  vic- 
tims veenr  s^lfected  from  among  their  number ;  if  not, 
individ  w^  who^  had  broken  tabu,  or  rendered  themselves 
obnoxious' to  the  chiefs,  were  fixed  upon.  A  message 
was  sent  to  the  chief  un^r.  whose  authority  they  were, 
and  at  the  appointed  time  he  sent  his  men,  who  gene, 
lally  despatched  them  with  a  stone  or  club,  without 
any  jioKce,  a^  then  carried  them  away  to  the  iemple ; 
sometime^  they  were  boupd  ancj-  taken  alive  to  the 
heian,  and  slain  in  the  outer  court,  immediately  before 
being  fiUKSed  on  the  altar.  It  does  not  appear  that  they 
were  9&(fii&  the  idol's  presence,  (Mr  witmn  the  temple, 
but  either  on  the  outside,  or  at  the  place  wltere  they 
were  first  taken ;  in  both  cases  they  appear  to  have  en- 
deavoured to  preserve  the  body  entire,  or  mangled  as 
little  as  possible.  The  victims  were  generally  despatched 
by  a  blow  on  the  head  with  a  club  or  stone ;  sometimes, 
howewi  they  wei'e  stabbed.  The  number  offered  at  a 
time  varied  according  to  circumstances — ^two,  four,  or 
seven,  or  ten,  or  even  twenty,  we  have  been  informed,. ' 
have  bfeen  offered. at  once.  When  carried  into  the  tem- 
ple, every  article  of  clothing  they  might  have  on  was 
taken  ofl^  and  they  were  laid  in  a  row,  with  their  faces 
downwards,  gn  the  altfltr  immediately  before  the  idoL 
The  priest  then,  in  a  kind  of  prayer,  offered  them  to  the 
gods ;  and  if  any  offerings  6f^hogs  were  presented  at  the 
same  time,  tiiey.were  afterward  piled  noon  them,  lying 
at;  right  angles  across  the  human  bodies,  where  th9 
whole  were  left  to  cot  anjl^^tifefy  togethei:. 
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Wtir  was  seldom  declared  without  the  approbation  of 
the  gods,  obtained  througfh  the  medium  of  the  priests, 
though  it  is  probable  the  answer  of  the  diviners  was 
given  with  due  regard  to  the  previously  known  views 
of  the  king  and  chiefs. 

Sometimes  the  question  of  war  or  peace  was  delibe- 
rated in  a  public  meeting  of  ehiefs  and  warriors,  and 
these  popular  assemldies  furnished  occasion  for  the  most 
powerfbl  displays  of  native  eloquence;  #hich,  though 
never  present  at  one  of  these'  ttcmncils,  we  ishoBld^thkik, 
from  the  specimens  we  have^heard  repeated,  was,  like 
that  of  their  neighboOrs  of  the  southern  ides,  at  once 
bold  in  -sentiment,  l^autiful  in  imagery,  and  powerful  in 
effect.  ^ 

When  war  was  declared,  the  king  and  warrior  <^iels, 
together  with  the  priestSjJIxed  the  time  knd  place  for 
dommancing,  and  the  manner  of  carrying  ii  on.^'  In  the 
mean  time  the  iStinajM^' -(messengers  of  war)  *were  aenl* 
to  the  districts  and  villages  under  their  authority,  to 
require  the  sei^icesof  their  teuantsjln  numbers- pro- 
portionate to  the-magnitudeof  the  expeditioti.  These 
were  ordered  to  come  with  their  weapons,  ca^e>nuts 
for  torches,  light  calabashes  for  water,  dried  fish;  or 
other  portable  provisions.  The  summons  was  ih  gene- 
ral obeyed  with  alacrity;  and  as  l^eir  idpearfl(,  clubs, 
javelins^  and  slings  were  usudly  suspended  in  acme 
convenient  part  of  every  ho^e,  they  armed  with 
these,  and  soon  joined  ^e  -forses  at  tiie  i^pointed  Tea* 
dezvous. 

When  the  people  en  m«^j»  were  required,  the'  Tua- 
hftua  was  se^nt,  whose  office  H  was  to  bring  every  in* 
dividual  capable-  of  bea]dag  armC  Sometinaes  the 
Uruoki,  another  oAle^r,  was  afterward  despatched;  and 
if  he  found  any  hmgmng  b^ind  whobught  to  have  been 
vrkh  the  army,  hie  cut  Or  slit  one  of  :^eir  ear^,  tied  a 
fopa  rinind  their  body,  an^  in  this  manner  led  them  to 
the  camp.  To  remain  at  home  when  summoned  to^he 
field  was-  considered  so  disgraceful,  the  cin^amstances 
attending  detection  so  humiliatinr,  and  the  mark  of 
cowardice  with  which  it  war  pum'shed  so  iQde]ible,i^at 
it  was  seldom  necessiatry ^  send  found  the  last-n£med 
officer.  ,         '/' 

These  messengers  bf  war  were  sometfs^es  called 
Rere,  a  word  which  e^fuifiet  t0  fly,  prob^ly  fi!om  the 
rapidity  with  which  they  conveyed  the  diders  of  the 
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cbie&.  They  generally  travelled  at  a  miming  pace,  and 
in  cases  of  emergency  are  reported  to  have  gone  roond 
the  island  of  Ifawaii  jb  eight  or .  nine  days— a  distance 
which,  including  the  circuitous  route  jthey  would  take 
to  call  at  diffeceht  vills^s,  exceeds  three  hundred 
miles. 

When  the  difierent  parties  arrived  atthe  place  of  ren- 
dezvous, the  chief  of  the  division  or  district,  with  some  , 
of  inferior  rank^  waited  qn  the  king  or  commanding 
chief,  anA  reported  the  nxulkber  of  warriors  they  had 
brought.  They  then  sheeted  a  spot  for  their  encamp- 
ment, and  erected  their  Harepai  or  Auoro, inivhichthey 
abode  till  ^e  army  was  collected.  The  former  were 
small  huts,  built  with  cocoanutfleavesy  or  boughs  and 
green  ti-leaves,  which  each  party  or  family  erected  for 
their  own  accoitimodatixm  aroond  that  of  their  chief,  and 
thus  formed  a  smajl  encampment  by  themselves.  The 
t^ter  was  a  large  open  building,  constructed  with  the . 
same  materials,  in  which  the  >chJef  and  his  warriors  all 
dwelt  together. 

Their:  ecMupwaa  near  an  open  ^pace,  and  they  gene- 
rally seiebt^  Uie  most  bisoken  and- uneven  ground,  fre-* 
quently  rugge4  tracts  of  biva,  as  their  fields  of  battle. 
Sometimeathesr  encamped  ou  the  banks  of  a  river  or  deep 
ravine,  wtuch,  }yiag  between  them  and  their  enemies, 
secured' them  froof  sudden  attaek.  But  Xhey  do  not  ap- 
pear to  have  thrown  up  lines  or  other  artificial  barriers 
airound  their  camp ;  they  did  not,  however,  neglect  to 
station  pickets  at  alT  the  parses  by  which  they  were 
likely  to  be  ai^ro^hed.  Each  party  usually  had  a  pari 
or  pakaua^  natural  or  artifieiAl  fortresti,  where  they  left 
their  wives  and  children;  and  to  ^hic)^they  fled  if  ^ai^ 
quished  in  the  field.  These  forlresses'were  either  emi- 
nence^ of  difficult  aecent,  and,  bjMrsKfhg'Up  the  avenues 
leading  to  them,  sometimes  rend^ed  inteccessible ;  orf  hey 
were  extensive  enclosures,  including  a  cave,  or  spring,  ' 
or  other  natural  means  of  sustenance  .or  security.  Th* 
stone  walls  around  the  forts  were  composed  of  large 
blocks,  of  liifa,  laid  up  solids  but  without  cement,  some- . 
timas  eighteen  feet  nigh,  and  nearly  twenty  feet  thick. 
On  "the  tops  of  these  walls  the  warriors  fought  with 
stings  and  st<Mies,  or  with  spears  and  clubs  repelled  th^r 
assailants.'  When  their  pari  was  ui  eminence,  after 
they  had  closed  the  avenues,  they  collected  large  stones 
and  firagmenta  of  rocJL  on  the  edges  of  the  precipices 
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orerhanging  the  pathvleadinff  tothe  fortification,  wbich 
they  rolled  down  on  the  heads  of  their  enemies. 

Sometimes  they^ngaged  in  fleets  amounting  to  up- 
wards of  one  hondred^anoes  on  each  side.  The  Sand- 
wich Islands,  not  being  surrounded  with  coral  i  reefs, 
there  is  but  little  smooth  water ;  and  the  roughness  of 
the  sea,  most  likely,  induced  thera  generally  to  select 
terra  firma  for  their  theatre  of  war. 

Whenever  they  expected  an  action,  they  proceeded 
to  fioonoko  ka  kaua  (fix  the  war,  or  set  their  army  in  battle 
array),  for  which  they  had  a  regidar  system,  and  adopted 
▼arieus  methods  for  attack  and  defence,  according  to  Ae 
nature  of  the  ground,  force  of  the  enemy,  &q. 

When  about  to  en^ge  in  an  open  plain,  their  army, 
drawn  i^  for  battie,  consisted  of  a  centre  and  wings,  the 
latter  considerably  in  advance,  jmd  the  line  Curved*  in 
form  of  a  crescent.  The  slingers  and  those  who  threw 
the  javelin  were  iii  general  distributed  through  the  whole 
line.  Every  chief  led  his  own  men  to  battle,  add  took 
his  position,  according  to  the  orderis  of  the  commanding 
chieftain,  whose  station  was  idways  in  the  centre.  The 
king  generally  commanded  in  person^  or  that  »ithority 
was  exercised  by  |he  highest  cmef  among  the  warriors ; 
occasionally,  however,  a  chief  inferior  in  rank,  but  dis- 
tinguished by  courage  or  military  talents,  has  been 
raised  to  the  supreme  command.  When  they  foi^ht  in 
a  defile,  or  narrow  pass,  in  ,a  singly  column,  th^  fint 
division  or  advanced  guard  was  called  the  verau,  oi^  point, 
the  name  they  adso  gave  to  a  bayonet.  Hie  other  parts 
of  the  column  were  called  by  different  names ;  tl^ 
pohivin  or  shoulder,  was  generally  considered  the  strong- 
est section.  ^The  chief  who  commanded  ^B9  in  the 
centre. 

Their  weapons  cotimted  of  the  polohi;  a  spear  made 
of  hard  wood,  from  sixteen  to  twenty  feet  long,  and 
pointed  at  one  end;  the  tA«,  or  javem,  about  six  fe<t 
in  length,  made,  of  a  species  of  hard  red  wood,  resejD- 
bling  mahogany,  called  kauira^  pointed  and  barbed ;  the 
raau  parau,z  Mfespon  eight  or  nine  feet  lon^,  between  a 
club  and  spear,  somewhat  resembling  a  halbert,  with 
which  they  were  accustomed  to  thrust  or  strike  $  and 
the  fMthoa^  or  dagger,  eighteen  inches  or  two  feet  in 
length,  made  of  hard  wood,  sometimes  pointed  at  both 
ends,  and  having  a  string  attached  to  the  handle,  which 
passed  round  the  wrist,  to  prevent  their  losing  it  in  action* 
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Besides  these,  they  employed  the  slm^,  and  their^tones 
were  very  destructive.  The  slkifs  were  made  of  hu- 
man hair  plaited,  or  the  elastic  nbres  of  the  coooannt- 
husk ;  the  stones  they  employed  were  ahout  the  size  of 
a  lien's  ..egg,  generally  ponderous  pieces  of  compact 
lava,  from  the  bedof  a  stream  or  the  Gfea-beachj  where 
they  had  been  worn  smooth  by  thl»  action  of  the 
waler.        '  '    '    ^  _  ' 

They  had  no  shields  or  weapons  of , defence,  except 
the  javelii^y  which  they  used  in  warding  off  thos^that 
mif^ht  be  thrown  at  them ;  they  'were^  very  e!xpert  in 
avoiding  4  stpne^  if  they  saw  it  thrown,  and  Ihe  epear- 
men  excelled  in  parrying  the  thrusts  of  4heir  enemies' 
spears.  'Ilie  warri^*s  seldom  went  to  battle  with  anj 
other  dress  than  a  frmroj  or  narrow  girdle  round  their 
loins.  Some,  however,  wore  a>  quantity . of  doth  bound 
round  their  head,  which  was  called  akuvd4mui,  and  the 
chiefs  were  frequently  dressed  in  their  war-cloaks  and 
helmete.^  The  cloaks,  though  they,  gave  the  wearers 
an  imposing  appearance,  must  have  proved  an  encum- 
brance, without  affording  much  protection^  Some  of 
the  helmets  were  made  lof  close  wickerwork,  exactly 
iltteid  the  head,  and  were  ornamented  along  the  crown. 
But  thos^  worn  by  the  high  chiefs 'only,  and  called  nui- 
hiorif  though  not  more  usefulywere  peculiarly  beautiful. 
They^ere  made  in  the  fbrm  of  the  Grecian  hehnet, 
with  lowering  crest,  and  were  thickly  covered  with  the 
glossy  red  and  yellow  feathers  of  a  small  paroquet  found 
in  the  mountams  (with  whose  featliers  the  war-cloaks 
were  also  ornamented),  add  though  they  did  not  appear 
adapts  to  defend  the  head,  any  mdre  than  the  cloaks 
"Vvere  to  guard  the  body,  they  increased  the  effect  of  Jthe 
towering  height  4nd  martial  air  of  the  chiefs,  whose 
stature  was  generally  above  that  of  the'common.people. 
The  long  cloaks,  reaching  to  the  kneels,  or  even  to  the 
ankles,  were  \$t>ni  bnly  by  the  king  and  principal  chiefs. 
The  royal  colour  was  yellow,  and  no  one  besides  the 
king  wds  aHowed  to  wear  a  cloak  made  entirely  of  yel- 
low  feather^.  Those  of  the  other  chiefs  wete  of  red 
and  yellow  rhomboidal  figures,  intermingled  or  disposed 
in  alternate  liqes,  with  sometimes  a  section  of  dark  pur- 
ple or  glossy*  black.  Tippets  were  manufactured  of  the 
same  materials,  and  worn  by  l^e  iilferior  chiefis  or  some 
of  the  principal  warriors,  whose  rank  did  not  entitle 
them  to  wear  the  cloak. 
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In  additioi'to  the  Mmet  and  doak,  the  high  chiefs 
occa»ipnaU/»wore  a  paraoai  br  other  ^ornament,  like  a 
brea8fptate,'«iispended  from  the  ne<^  by  finely  braided 
8li:ings  ^  hORian  Mr. 

The  di\Hnere  w6re  consulted  immediately  before  they 
engaged;  iheyslevrtheir  victims,  noticed  also  the  fac« 
oi  the  hea«*ens,.  tjie  passage  of  clonics  oyer,  the  snn^  the 
appearance  of  the  rainboi^ ;  and  if  they  augured  well, 
the  phnoipel  'iffcar^god  was  brod^t  out  in  th<6  front  of  the 
whoto*army^  and  ^aced  near  theking.  TpOrpriest Jihen 
addressed  a  prayer  to  the  gods,  tsrg^.  th^  to  exergise 
Uieir  power,  and  proVe  themsdves,  in  the  essniiig  en*- 
gagement,  mightier  thto  the  gods  of  their  enemies ; 
pioraisii^,  at  the  same  timo$  hee^tombe  of  victims  in  the 
event  of  victory.  The  ]^iog,,or  commander-in-chtefy 
DOW  addressed  the  ^aesembled  warriors;  and,  if  ''they 
were  to  attack,  gave  the  sigteal  for  the  hoouta)  c^  6iiset, 
and  they  rush^  to  Aui,  or >  nix  in  %ht. 

The  national  war^god  Waa  elevated  above  the  ra^, 
and  carried  by  the  prieet  near  the  person  of  the  king, 
or  cemmahder^in-chief.  Nor  was  this  the^  oiily  idol 
borne  to  the  battle:  othe^  chiefs  of  rank  had  their  war- 
gods  carried  near  them  by  their  priest ;  and  if  the4ung 
Of  chief  was  killed  or  taken,  the  gQd  himself  waa  usually 
captured  also.  The  presence  of  their  de^ities  inspised 
Hie  warriors  with  courage,  Who  Supposed  t^eir  indwMice 
essential  to  victorv.  A  dcS»cription  of  Tairi  ha*  already 
been  give'ti,  and  be  may. be  taken  as  a  sample;  the 
image  was  four  cmt  iive  feet  high^  the  upper  pisut  wicker- 
work,  covered  with  red  feaUiers,  the  face  a  hideous 
form,  the  mouth  armed  wHh  triple  rows  of  .dog's  or 
shark's  t<eeth,  the  eyes  oi  motheivof-.p^arl,  the  head 
crowned  with  a. helmet,'  the  ^rest  sometimes  farmed 
of  long  tresses  of  humaa  hair;  We  have  often  con- 
versed with  Hemheva,  the  priest  Of  Taroehameha'9  war- 
god,  and  though  ther^  is  nothing  uatundly  repulsive  in 
Ms  countenance,  we  have  be«n  told^  that,  hr  the  battle, 
he  0|tc«i  distorted  his  face  into,  eve^  f|riih|ful  form, 
and  uttered  most  terrific  and  appalling  yelU^  which 
were  supposed  to  proceed  from  th^  god  he  bore^  or 
attended. 

At  times  the  whole  army,  Except  the  reserve,  en^ffaged 
at  once,  but  their  baltlaa  were  most  commonly  a  siie- 
cession  of  skirmishes,  or  partial  engagements.  ^  The 
hooparau,  single  combat,  was  not  unusual     A  haufi^ty 
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and  boastful  warrior  would  advance  beyond  the  Mne 
of  his  companions,  and  tokoy  or  aa  (insult),  In  oppn^ri- 
ous  terms,  his  enemies.  A  warrior  from  tj^ett  ftrmy 
would  hasten  to  meet  him,  ajid  the  encountet  was  con* 
tinued  till  one  was  disabled  or  slain.  We  do  not  know 
whether,  like  the  Grecian  heroes,  these  combatants  ad- 
dressed each  other  before  enga^ng  in  the  mortal  strtfe» 
as  did  their  neigtibours  in  the  sputhem  sess, 

Their  battles  wei^  with  confused  noise,  and  boastful 
shouts.  Thi^&ist  that  either  party  slew  they  called 
trehua ;  freqii^ntly  the  victor  jumped  upon  the  exjMnng 
body,  or,  spurning  it  contemptuously,  dedicated  its  spirit 
to  his  gods.  H^  then  cut  or  tore  off  the  hair  from  the 
top  of  the  forehead^  and  elevating  it  in  the  air,  shouted 
aloud,  He  oho,  a  frontlet ;  and  if  it  was  a  chief  or  war* 
riolr  of  note  he  had  <  slain,  his  name  was  added.  Ht 
oho  !  He  oho!  was  reiterated  through  the  ranks  of  the 
victor,  while  he  daappiled  the  fsUlen  warrior  of  his  or- 
naments, and  then  dragged  the  het^,  slaun  body,  to  the 
king,  or  the  priest,  who,  in  a  short  address,  offered  tb6^ 
vie  tim  to  his  god.  The  first  offering'they  called  urukoko^ 
incjreasing  blood.  The  second  slain  was  called  mako' 
wait  face  of  wat^r,  and  the  third  herua-oniy  sand-dug. 
They  were  all  likewise  brought,  and  offered  to  the  goS» 
on  the  field. 

On  some  occasions,  both  parties  discontinued  the 
contest,  as  if  by  mutual  consent,  from  de^air  of  victory, 
or  an  evil  omen  revealed  by  the  diviners.  Such  a  battle. 
was  called  rukurua^^both  beaten.  IChisv  however,  was 
a  rare  occurrence  f  they  generally  fought  till  one  of  the 
armies  was  vanquished.  When  routed  in  the  field, 
some  fled  to  the  pahu  tabu,  sacred  enclosure,  called  also 
puhomta,  or  place  of  refuge ;  others  repaired  to  their  pari 
or  fortress ;  and  when  these  were  distant,  or  the  way 
to  them  intercepted,  they  all  fled  to  the  mountains, 
whither  they  were  j[>ursued  by  the  victors  for  weeks, 
and  even  months  afterward.  jWhen  discovered,  they 
were  -  cruelly  massacred  on .  the  spot,  or  brought 
down  to  the  king  and  chiefs.    When  led  to  the  king's 

Eresence,  they  Usually  prostrated  themselves  before 
im,  and  exclaimed,  '*  JE  make  paha,  e  ora  paha — t  runa  te 
aro  i  i  raro  te  aro  V*  To  die  perhaps,  to  live  perhaps,-** 
upwards  the  face  t  or  downwards  die  face  ?  If  the  king 
did  not  speak,  or  said,  "The  &C6  down,"  it  was  sen- 
tence of  death,  and  some  one  in  ^ittoadanc^  either 
V0L.JIV.— P 
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'  despatched  the  pool^capti18l6'te.his  presence,  at. ML  him 
away  to  be  slaa^htered.  *  But  i(  the  king  said,  ^  Up- 
wards the  face,"  they  were  sd^ed,  though  jierbaps 
spared  only  to  be  «layes,  V>c  |o  he  sacrificed  when  the 
priests  should  require  human  yictims.  The  persons 
of  the  captives  were  the  property  of  the  yiotors,  and 
their  lives  entirely  at  their  disposal.  A  chief  takea  in 
the  field,  er  during  the  retreat,  was  sd¥&etimes  spared, 
and  allowed  to  return^  his  hornet  - 

The  victacs  usually  buried  their  dead;  but  the  bodies 
of  the  8laih,*belonging  to  the  vanished,  were  generally 
left  unburied  .on  the  field,  and  were  dei^ured  by  hogs 
and  don,  or  suffered  i0  rot.  SAafl  hl^aps  of  stones 
were  aOerlvard  piled  Over  their  )>diie8^  or  on  itm  spot 
where  they  bad  fallen,  probably  atitrophies  of  victofy. 

Wheli  the  king  or  any  chief  of  high  raak  was  kno^vn 
to  be  hM[|^e,,or  any  of  ^he  vsvquished  had  formerly 
been  on  terms  of  frieftdsbip  witU  Waif  avoiding  care- 
fully the  warri«i|,  aitiiHiividualp  risking  his  life  on  the 
«onqiieror^8  deme^cy,  -would  lie.  In  wait  for  binr  in 
his*  walks,  and,  prostrating  himself  in  his  path,  soppli- 
cate  his  eompassion,  or  rush  into  his  house,  and  throw 
hiiflsQir^n  the  ground  before  him^^Though  any  one 
might''  have  killed  him  while  On  iiis  "way  thither,  none 
dare  touch  him  within  the  kiqg^s  tticloaure,  without  his 
orders.  When  the  king  did  not  ape^  ordirected  the 
fugitive  to  be  carried  from  his  presence,  which  waa  very 
unusual,  he  was  taken  out  and  sljun.  Generally  the 
prince  spoke  to  the  individual  who  had  thus  thrown 
himself  into  his  power ;  and  if  hift  did  but  spfeak,  or  only 
recognise  him,  he  was  secure.  He  might  either  join  the 
retinue  of  the  sovereign,  or  return  to  his  own  house. 
No  one  would  molest  him,*  as  he  was  under  maru,  shade, 
or  screening  protection,  of  the  king. 

When  the  vanquished  were  completely  routed,  or 
nearly^  cut  off,  their  cCmtf^ry  was  haopahoray  portioned 
out,  by  the  conqueror,-  toO0|r*;the  chiefs  and  warriors 
who  had  been  his  eompifemions  iathe  war  by  wli6m  it 
was  settled.  The  wives  and  children  of  those  whom 
they  had  defeat^^  were  frequently  ihade  slaves,  and  at- 
tached to  the  soil  for  its  cultivation,  and,  together  with 
the  captives,  treated  with  ^eat  cruelty.  But  'when 
fiiere  had  been  a  great  loss^nlt^h^sides,  or  one farty 
wished  for  peace,  an  ambasi^ory  wMt'H  youngplaHOBdn- 
tree,  and  a  green  branch  of  the  ti-plant,  was  sent  with 
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pTOpMit'for  peace.  .Wh^  these  were  agreed  to,  ihej 
all«^p%p%d  to  the  temple..'.  There  a  pig  was  slain,  its 
blooi  eaught  in  avf^el,  and  afterward  poured  on  the 
grfiitaifiy  ^bably  to  signi^  that  thus  it  should  be  done 
to  thoEfe  who  broke  the  treaty.  A  wreath  of  main,  a 
sweet-scented  plant,  was  then  woven  by  the  leading 
oMefs  of  both  parties,  and  deposited  in  the  temple. 
Peace  was  ratified,  feasting,  dances,  and  public  gaoles 
ibUowed.  The^MirrioVs  returned  to  their  lands,  and  the 
king's  heralds  were  sent  round  his  districts^  to  announce 
uapafi  ka  kcnmi  ended  ^8  the  war. 

The  introdtkctloaof  firearms,  which»4i»80on  fbllcTwed 
the  discoirer^  of  t!^  Sandwich  Islands,  increased  the 
passion  fOi£  cfOsp^  and  plunder  in  the  ciinds  of  the 
proud  and  tupljweni^  chiefs,  by  whom  they  wer^  gov- 
erned ;  and  although  the  recent  introduction  and  partial 
reception  of  Chri^iaMI^  hs^  not  induced  Uxem  to  dis- 
continue^he  practice  of  <war,  jit  has  alrea^  altered  its 
Ibrocious  and  externviitating  churacler,  and  the  princi- 
ptes  of  clemency  Inculcnted  in  the  gospri  har^r  d>eeQ 
most  strikingly  exemplified  lir  the  humane  eondoet  of 
the  chiefis  by  whom  it  has.be^n  embraced.* 

There  is  everjfbireason  to  liope  that  Christianity,  when 
generally  received,  will  subdue  their  riestless  and  am* 
bitious  spirits  V  and' under  its  influence  they  may  be 
expected  to  delight  in  the  cultivation  of  the  useful  arts 
of  peace.  • 


CHAl>TER  VIL 


Bnryipg'nlace  of  tb«  ancient  Hawaiian  kingis— Aoeoant  of  the  pnhonna,  or 
eity  qr  reAige,  at  Honaixnan-^Popalation  of  tbis  part  of  the  coast— Ad- 
vantages of  Honaunaa  fbr  a  miaMonary  station— Lodging  at  Keokea— 
Ancifnt  cata/aot  of  lava,  and  irregQiac  vaulted  aveuue-^-Joarney  along  the 
shore— Mourning  ceremonies  aod  cast^qns  at  the  death  of  tlie  chiefs. 


Ever  since  Sattfi^ay  last,  I  had.  suffered  violent  i)ain, 

probabiy  induced  bjp:  the  bad  watef  viiahad  been  obliged 

,  to  drink  since  leaving  Kairua ;  and  sthortly  after  passing 

m^  the  battle-ground,  I  found  myself  too  IK  to  walk 

^ After  a  late  civil  wat  in  3rtiua9^1ien  the  captives  were  brougbt  beftre 
l^tpimekii,  the  chiof  ttn^t  ^oq)  t)iey  had  rebelled,  btf  dismissed  many  of 


tlWf  FH^^peinng-boOM,  anddlrected  them  to  go  home,  and  dwell  in  peaoe^ 
ealflvBte  ttanr  landa,  ioarn  to  tead  and  write,  and  wofshtp-  the  tnis  CM. 
*>  F2 
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tny  farther.  I  reclined  about  aa  hoar  on  the  rocks  of 
lava,  under  the  shade  of  a  small ''ehrub;  and  then  trav- 
dled  on  slowly  to  Honaunau,  wl^ch  i  reached  about 
noon.  The  town  contains  one  hundred  and  forty-seven 
houses ;  yet  we  could  procure  no  better  aT^commodation 
than  what  an  open  house  for  building  canoes  afforded*. 
Here  my  companions  spread 'a  mat  on  the  ground,  and 
1  laid  down,  grateful  for  the  comfort  the  shed  afforded, 
as  it  screened  me  from  the -rays  of  •an^  almost  vertical 
sun. 

Towards  the  evening  Mr.  Thurston  preached  to  the 
people  of  the  place,  who^ve  good  attention. 

Alter  breakfast,  Messrs:  Thurston  and  Goodrich  ex- 
amined the  inland  part  of  the  dislrtet,  and  found,  after 
proceeding  about  two  mi)(es  from  the  sea,'  that  the 
ground  was  generally  cultivated.  They  passed  through 
considerable  groves  of  bread-fmil' trees,  saw*  many  co- 
ooonuts,  and  numbera  of  the  prickly-pear  {cactus  Jicus 
indicus)  growing  very  large,  and  loaded  with  fruit.  They 
also  found  many  people  residing  at  the  distance  of  from* 
two  to  lour  miles  from  the  beach,  in  the  midst  of  their 
plantalions,  who  seemed  to  enjoy  an  abundance  of  pro- 
visions, seldom  possessed  by  thos^  oq  the  seashore. 
Tbey  returned  about  noon. ' 

The  night  of  the  3dd  was  a  restless  one  with  us  all, 
on  account  of  the  swarms  of  vermin  that  infested  our 
lodging.  We  should  have  been  glad  to  have  changed 
our  quarters,  but  I  was  not  yet  well  enough  to  proceed. 

Another  day's  detenticm  afforded  us  time '  fo;  the 
more  minute  examination  of  whatever  was  interesting 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  more  ample  development 
of  the  object  of  our  visit  to  the  people  of  the  village,; 
and  those  were  the  occupations  of  the'dtay. 

Honaunau,  we  fbund,  was  formerly  a  place  of  con- 
siderable importance,  having  been  the  frequent  resi- 
dence of  the  kings  of  Hawaii  for  several  successive 
generations.  The  monuments  and  relics  of  the  ancient, 
idolatry,  with  which  this  place  abounds,  were,  from 
some  cause  unknown  to  us,  spared  amid  the  general  de- 
struction of  the  idols,  &c.  tnat  followed  the  abolition 
of  the  ai  tabu,  in  the  summer  of  1619.  ,  . .  .  ' 

The  principal  object  that  attracted  our  attehtion  was 
the  Hmre  o  Ke^tve  (the  House  of  Keave),  a  sacred  depoei* 
tory  of  the  bones  of  departed  kings  and  princes,  prob- 
ably erected  for  the  reception  of  the  bonee  of  the  king 
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whose  name  it  bean,  and  who  reigned  in  Hawaii  about 
eight  generations  back.  It  is  a  compact  bailding, 
twenty-four  feet  by  sixteen,  constracted  with  the  most 
durable  timber,  and  thatched  with  itt-leaares,  standing  on 
a  bed  of  laVa  that  runs,  out  a  considerat^e  distance  Into 
tha  sea;  It  is  surrounded  by  a  strong  fence  or  paling, 
leaving  an  area  in  tho  front,  ^nd  at  each  end,  about 
tweaty*f6ur  feet  wide.  The  pavement  is  of  smooth 
fragments  of  lava,  laid  dojnrn  with  considerable  skill. 
Several  rudely  carved  male  and  female  images  of  wood 
w6rB  placed  on  the  outside  of  the  enclosure ;  some  on 
low  pedestals,  under  the  shade  of  an  adjacent  tree ; 
others  on  high  posts,  on  the  jutting  rocks  that  hung 
pver  the  edge  of  the  water.  A  number  8to6d  on  the 
fence,  at  unequal  distances  all  around ;  but  the  principle 
assemblage  of  these  fiigfatfol  representativea  of  their 
fornner  deities  was  at  the  80uth-«ast  end  of  the  enclosed 
apace,  where,  forming  a  semicircle,  twelve  of  them 
stood  in  grim  array,  %fi  if  perpetual  guardians  of  "  the 
Aighty  dead^  reposing  in  the  bouse  adjoiningp  A  pile 
of  atones  was  neatljr  laid  up  in  the  form  of  a  crescent, 
about  three  feet  wide,  and  two  feet  higher  tha|i  the 
pavemei^,  and  in^this  pile  the  imagea  were  fij»d.  They 
stood  on  small  pedestaled,  three  or  four  feet  high,,  though 
some  were  (^ced  on  pillars,  eight  or  ten  feet  in  height, 
and  curiously  caiVed.  The  principal  idol  stood  in  the 
centre,  the  others  on  either  hand ;  the  most  powerful 
being  placed  nearest  to  him :  he<  was  not  so  large  as 
some  of.  the  Qthera,  but  distinguished  by  the  variety 
and  superior  carvings  of  his  body,  and  especially  of  his 
head.  Once  they  had  evidently  been  clothed,  but  now 
they  appeared  in  the  most  indigent  nakedness.  A  few 
tattered  shreds,  round  the  neck  of  one  that  stood  on  the 
left-hand  >  side  of  the  door,  rotted  by  the  rain,  and 
bleached  by  the  sun,  were  all  that  remained  of  nume- 
rous and  gaudy  garments,  with  which  their  votaries  had 
formerly  arrayed  them.  .  A  large  pile  of  broken  cala- 
bashes and  cocoanut-shells  lay  in  the  centre,  and  a  con- 
siderable heap  of  dried  and  partly  rotten,  wreaths  of 
flowers,  branches  of  shrubs  and  bushes,  and  fragments 
of  tapa  (the  accumulated  offerings  of  former  days), 
formed  an  unsightly  mound  immediately  before  each  of 
the  images-  The  horrid  stare  of  these  idols,  the  tattered 
gai'knents  upon  some  of  them,  and  the  heaps  of  rotting 
oflkrings  befof^.  th^m,  seen^ed'  to  us  no  wproper  em- 
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blems  of  the  system  they  were  designed  to  support ; 
distingttished  aUke  by  its  craelty,  folly,  and  wretched- 
ness. 

We  endeavoured  to  fain  admission  to  the  inside  of 
the  house,  but  were  told  it  was  tabu  roa  (strictly  prohib- 
ited), and  that  nothing  but  a  direct  order  from  the  kuig, 
or  Karaimoku,  could  >open  tlfe  door.  However^  by 
pushing  one  of  the  boards  attrbss  the  doorway  a  little 
on  ouiB  side,  we  looked  in,  and  saw  many  largeimages, 
some  of  wood,  very  much  carved,K>thers  el^red  feathers, 
with  distended  mouths,  large  rows  of  Sharks'  teeth,. and 
pearl-shell  eyes.  We  also  saw  several  bundl^s^  appa- 
rently of  human  bones,  cleans,  carefully  tied  vp  with 
cinet  made  of  cocoanut  fibres,  and  fdaced  itrdinerent 
parts  of  the  house,  together  with  some  rich  shawls  and 
other  valuable  articles,  probably  worn  by  those  to  whom 
the  bones  belonged,  as  the  wearing  app^urel  and  o^er 
personal  property  of  the  chiefs  is  generally  buried  with 
them.  .  •  'i  V    . 

Adioining  the  Hareo  Kta»e,  to  the  southward,  we 
found  a  vahu  tabu  ^(eacred  enclosure)  of  considerable  ex- 
tent, ana  were  informed  by  our  guide,  that  it- was  one 
of  the  puhonuas  of  Hawaiif  of  which  we  had  st  oftmi 
heard  the  chiefs  and  others  spdak.  There  are  onl^  two 
on  the  island;  throne  which  we  were  then  examining, 
and  another  at  Waipio,  on  the  north-east  part  of  t& 
island,  in  the  district  of  Kohala. . 

These  puhonuas  were  the  Hawaiian  cities  of  refuge, 
and  afforded  an  inviolable  sanctuary  to  the  guilty  fugi- 
tive who,  when  flying  from  ^he  avenging  spear,  was  so 
favoured  as  to  enter .  ^eir  precincts^  This  had  several 
wide  entrances,  some  on  the  side  Jiext  the  -sea,  the 
others  facing  the  mountains.  Hither  the  manslayer,  the 
man  who  had  broken  a  tabu,  or  failed  in  the  observance 
of  its  rigid  requirements,  the  thief,  and  even'  the  mur- 
derer, fled  from  hi^  incensed'  pursuers,  and  was  secure. 
To  whomsoever  h«f  belonged,  and  from  whatever  part 
he  came,  he -was  equally  certain  of  admittauQ^  though 
liable  to  be  pursued  even  lo  the  gates  of  the  enclosure. 
Happily  for  him,  those  gates  were  perpetually  open ; 
and  as  soon  as  the  fugitive  had  entered,  he  repaired  to 
the  presence  of  the  idol,  and  made  a  short  ejaculatory 
address,  expressive  of  his  obligations  to  him  ialreSu^ 
ing  the  place  with  security.  Whenever  war  was  pro- 
daimedy  and  during  the  period  6f  actoal  hostilities. 
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a,  whiie  flag  was  unfurled  on  the  top  of  a  tall  spear,  at 
each  end  of  the  enclosure,  and  until  the  conclusion  of 
peaee,  waved  the  symbol  of  hope  to  those  who,  van- 
quished in  fights  might  flee  thither  for,  protection.  It 
was  fixed  a  short  distance  from  the  walls  on  the  out- 
si<fe,  and  to  the  spot  on  which  this  ftannfer  was  unfurled 
the  victorious,  warrior  tpight  chase  his  routed  foes ;  but 
here  he  must  himself  i^iAk'back ;  bc^yond  it  he  must  not 
advam^  one  step,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  his  life.  The 
priests  and  ^eir  .adherents  would  immediately  put  to 
de»th  any  one  who  should  h^ve  the  ^temerity  to  follow 
or  m^le^  t^ose  who  were  once  witlun  the  pale  of  the 
pahvb^taSvf^  and,  as  they  expressed  it,  under  the  shade  or 
protection  of  the  spirit  of  Keave,  the  tutelar  deity  oi 
tiie  plac^ 

In  one  part  of  the  enclosui^,  houses  ivere  formerly 
erected  for  the.  priests,  and  others  for  the  refugees,  who, 
aAer  a  certain  period,  or  at  the  eessation  of  war,  were 
'  dismissed  by  the  priests,  and  returned  unmolested  to 
their  dwellings  and  families^,  no  one  venturing  to  injure 
those  who,  when  they  fled  to  the  -^rods,  had  been  by 
them  protected:  We  couldnot  learn  the  length  of  time 
it  wad  necessary  for  t)|e%i  to  remain  in  the  puahonua ; 
but  it  did  not  appear  to  before  than  two  or  three  days. 
After  that,  they  either  attached  themselves  to  the  ser- 
yice  of  the  jHriests,  or  returned  to  their  homes.' 

The  puhonua  at  Hooaunau  is  capacious,  caf^able  of 
containing  a  vast  multitude  of  people.  In  time  of  war, 
the^females,  children,  and  old  people  of  the  neighbour- 
ing districts  were  gener^ly  left  within  it,  while  the 
men  went  to  battle.  Here  they  awaited  in  safety  the 
issue  of  the  conflict^  ^nd  were  secure  against  surprise 
and  destruction,  in  theievei^t  of  a  defeat. 

The  form  of  it  was  an  irregular  parallelogram,  walled 
up  on  one  side  and  at  both  ends,  the  other  being  formed 
by  the  sea-beach,,  except  on  the  north-west  end,  where 
there  was  a  low  fence./  Ouv  measuring  it,  we  found  it 
to  be  71^  feet  in  length,  and  404  feet  wide.  The  walls 
were  twelve  fe6t  high,  and  ^fifteen  thick.  Holes  were 
still  visible  in  the  top  of  the  wall,  where  large  images 
had  formerly  stood,  about  four  rods  apart  throughout 
its, whole  extent.  Within  this  enclosure  were  three 
lalMi  baeiaus,  two  of  which  were  considerably  demol* 
ishSd,  while  the  other  was  nearly  entire.  It  was  a 
coi^pafii  pile  of  stones,  laid  up  in  -a  solid  mass,  1^6  feet 
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by  65,  and  lO  feet  high.  Many  fmgments  of  rock,  or 
pieces  of  lava,  of  two  or  more  tons  each,  were  seen  in 
several  parts  of  the  wall,  raised  at  least  six  feet  from 
the  ground.  The  erection  of  sych  a  place  as  the  poho- 
nna  at  Honaunau,  under  the  ciminisfatices  aiid  with  the 
means  by  which,  alone  it  wM  re»ed  (as  they  had  bo  > 
machinery),  must  have  been  im  herculean >Ha8k,  and 
could  not  have  b^en  complete  but  by  the  labour  of 
many  hands.  We  could  not  learn  how  long  it  had  been 
standing,  but  were  informed  it  was .  built*  for  Keave, 
who  reigned  in  Hawaii  about  960  years  ago.  The  waUa 
and  heiaus,  indeied,  lo^t^ed  as  if  it  might  ekim  ^uch  an- 
tiquity ;  bnt  the  house  of  Kea;re,  and  the  iniages,  must 
.have  been  renewed  sinoe  that  time. 

We  had  often  passed  over  the  ruins  of  deserted  he^ 
then  temples,  and  the  vesttffes  pf  demolished  altars,  in 
the  Sandwich  Islands,*  and  l  had  frequently  visited  those 
in  other  groups  ot  the  Pacific ;  but  the  fee^gs  excitiBd 
on  these  oecasions  had  always  been  those  of  deep  siel* 
ancholy  and  horror,  at  th»  hnman  immolations  and 
shocking  cruelties  which  they  had  so  often  exhibited." 
Here,  however,  idolatry  appeared  at  least  in  the  fonn 
of  clemency,  and  the  sacred  enclosure  presented  a 
scene  unique  among  the  mias  of  paganisni,  which  we 
contemplated  with  tmisoel  interest. 

Whether  its  establishnil^nt  was  originally  projected 
by  the  pdests,  to  attdch  to-^heir  interests  all  who  might 
owe  their  hves  to  its  Institutii^ ;  or  by  some  mild  and 
humane  prince,  anxious  to  diminish  tlie  barbarous  cruel- 
ties of  idolatry,  and  soften  thei  sanguii^ry  character  of 
savage  warfare,—- or  whether  derived  traditionally  fjfom 
the  Israelitish  cities  of  refngev  to  which  some  of  its 
features  are  striking  jinalogous-^wejdb  not  pretend  to 
determine.  However,  we  couM  not  6gt  rejoice  that  its 
aboUtion  was  so  so^n  succeeded  by  the  revelation  of  a 
refuge  more  secure, — ^that  the  white  fi»g  eeased  not  to 
wave  till  another  banner  was  ready  to  be  unfurled,  on 
which  was  inscribed,  '*  Look  unto  me,  and  be  ye  saved, 
all  the  ends  of  the  earth.'*  * 

Our  accommodations  at  Honaunau  were  very  indiffer- 
ent. The  hoQse  where  we  staid,  in  addition  to  other 
unpleasant  circumstances,  being  entirely  open  at  one 
end,  exposed  us  by  night  as  well  as  by  day  ^  the  un- 
-  -welcome  intrusion  of  hogs  and  dogs  of  every  \iescrip- 
tioo.    As  I  was  abletowalk  out  on  the  93d,  we  resolved 
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to  cfan^  oar  lodgings  thai  evening ;  "'^40^  about  fiva 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  we  lemoTed  nearly  half  a  mile, 
to  a  place  called  Keokea,  where  we  {mt  up  in  the  best 
Itouse  we  saw,  in  hopes  of  procuring  at  least  a  comfort- 
able night's  rest;  ^Ifl  this,  howoTer,  we  were  disap- 
pointed, for  it  rained  heavily  the  greater  part  of  the 
night,  aq^the  roof '«f  th4  -house  not  being  water-proof, 
we  weretnorethan  once  obliged  to  shift  our  mats  to  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  earthen  floor.  This  was  not  all :  our  host, 
aiid  Makoa  our  guide,  with  almost  a  house-full  of  natives 
besides,  had  been  regaling  themselves  with  an  immense 
wooden  bowl  of  ferment  juice  of  the^  sweet  potato, 
and  were  fefy  noisy  till  midnight,  when  they  lay  down 
on  their  mats,  but,  to  our  great  annoyance,  continued 
either  talking  or  singing  until  it  was  almost  day.  We» 
frequently  spoke  to  them,  and  asked  them  to  be  stilly 
They  answered,  "Yes,  yes,  we- will;"  but  in  a  few 
minutes  iwere  as  boisterous  as  ever.  We  were  not 
a^are  of  th^  intoxicating  nature  of  the  simple  juice  of 
sweet  potatoes,  when  fermented,  till  we  saw  its  effects 
on' the  party  here. 

But  notwithstandn^  we  were  uncomfortable  during  oux 
short  stay  at  Hoaaunau,'  and  the  people  less  kind  thatt 
we  usually  found  them,  it  appeared  to  us  an  eligible 
place  fdr  a  missionaiy  station,  wlfere  one  or  two  devoted 
men  might  labour  with  a  prospect  bf  extensive  useful- 
ness. *     .  ^ 

Being  sufficiently  recovered  |p  proceed  on  the  jour- 
ney, we  left  Keokoa.  abont^  eight  o'clock  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  24th.  After  trav^iiij^g  half  a  mile,  a  singular 
appearance  of  flie  lava,  at  a  small  distance  frpm  the 
snore,  attracted  our  attention,  and  on  examination  pre- 
sented a  curious  phenc^enon.  It  consisted  of  a  cov- 
ered avenue  of  considerable  extcnit,  ftpm  fifty  to  sixty 
feet  in  height,  farmed  by  the  floy«ing  of  the  lava,  in 
some  recefif  eruption,  over  the  edge  of*  a  perpendicular 
pile  of  ancient  volcanic  rocks,  from  sixty  to  seventy 
feet  high.  It  i^peared  as  if,  at  first,  it  had  flowed  over 
in  one  vast  sheet,  but  had  afterward  fallen  more  slowly, 
and  in  detached  semifluid  masses.  These,  cooling  as 
they  fell,  had  hardened  and  formed  a  pile,  which,  by 
continued  augmentation  from  above,  had  Ultimately 
reachedtthe  top,  and  united  with  the  liquid  lava  there. 
It  wasevideij^  that:  tfato  lava  had.still  continued  to  floW| , 
^^ixag^fii^  QQtside  of  the  arch  thito  formed,  into  the  * 
•  F3 
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plun  below,  is  we  observed  in  .several  places  .th« 
courses  of  unbroken  streams,  from  the  top  of  the  cliff*  to 
the  bed  of  smooth  lava,  that  covered  the  beach  for  sev- 
eral miles.  The  space  at  the  bottom,  between  the  ant- 
cient  rocks  and  more  recently  formed,  lava,  was  from  < 
six  to  twelve  feet.  Op  one  side,  tfie  lava  rose. perpe||. 
dicular  and  smooth,  showing  distinctly  the  difl^rent  and 
variously  coloured,  masses  of  ancient  lava  of  which  it 
was  composed ;  fiome  of  a  bright  scarlet,  others  btQwji 
and  purple.  The.  wlu^e  pile  appeared  to  have  unlS^- 
gone,  since  its  formation,  the  effects  of  violent  heal. 
The  cracks  and  hollows,  horizontally  between  the  differ- 
.«nt  strata,  or  obliquely  through  them,  were/iilled  with 
lava  of  a  florid  red  co]k)ur,  and  much  less  porous  than 
the  general  mass.  This  ^ast  kind  of  lava  must  hare 
been  brought  to  a  state  of  Iftost  perfect  liquefaction,^ as 
it  had  filled  up  ever%  crevice  that  was  ^ore  than  hsM 
an  inch  wide.  It  appeared  highly  glazed,  and  in  isoiiie 
places  we  could  discover  small  round  pebbles,  frofn  the 
size  of  a  hazelnut  to  that,  of  a  hen's  egg  gl  the  same 
colour,  and  having  the  same  vitreous  covering,  jfei 
seeminff  to  have  remained  solid,  while  the  liquid  Eiva 
with  which  they  were  mixed  had  be«n  forced  by  sub- 
terranean fire  into  all  the  fissures  of  the  ancient  rock. 

The  pile  on  the  other  side,  formed  by  the  dripping  of 
the  liquid  lava  from  the  upper  edge  of  the  rocks,  pre- 
sented a  striking  contrast,  but  tioi  a  less  interesting 
sight.  It  was  generally  of  a  dmlr  |>urple  or  jet  black 
colour,  glittering  in  the  rayrf  ©f  the  sun,  as.  if  grazed 
over  with  a  beautiful  vitreous  vamishv  •    - 

On  freaking  off  any  fragnienta,  we  found  them  very 
porous,  and  considerably  lighter  than  ihe  ancient  lava 
on  the  other.side.  Its  varied  forrn^  baffled  description, 
and  were  equal  to  the  conceptions  '^f  the  most  fertile 
imagination.  The  archway  thus  formed  continued  for 
about  half  a  mile,  occasionally  interrupted  Ijy  an  open*- 
ing  in  the  pile  of  recent  lava,  caused  by  some  project^ 
ing  rock,  or  elevation  in  the  precipice  above.  A  spec- 
tacle awfully  sublime  and  terrific  must  have  been 
presented  when  this  burning  stream  rolled  in  one  wide 
sheet,  a  fiery  cascade,  from  the  lofty  steep  down  upon 
the  smoking  plain. 

With  what  constematiooi  and  horror  must  it  have  filled 
the  affrighted  inhabitants  of  the  snrroundmg  villages,  as 
they  beheld  its  irresistible,  and  devastating  course,  im- 


pressed  as' they  were  with  the  foeiief. that  Pili,  the  god- 
des?  whom  they  had  offended,  had  left  her  abode  in  the 
volcano,  and  was  in  person  visiting  them  with  thtmder, 
lightning,  earthquake,  and'liquid  fire,  the  instruments  of 
her  power  and  vengeance. 

As  we  passed  along  this^aulted  avenue,  ci^led  by  the 
natives  j^anaee,  we  beheld  a  number  of  caverns  and 
tnnnels,.from  some  of  which  stream^tif  lava  had  flowed. 
Tte'mouths  of  others"  being  walled  up  with  stones,  we 
supposed  they  were  used  as  sepulehres.  Mats,  spread 
upon  the  slabs  of  lava,,  calabiishes,  &c.,  indicated  some 
of  them  to  be  the  habitations  of  men ;  others,  ne^r  the 
openings,  were  used  as  workshops,  where  women  wet^ 
weaving  m^ts,  or  beating  cloth.  Some  we  also  saw 
used  as  storehouse^;  or  dvposHoiies,  of  sandal-w6od. 
In  many  placei  the  watefmtered  through  the  lava,  and 
around  the  spots  where  it  had  ^MpP^^l  on  the  ground 
"we  e|>served  a  quantity  of  fine  white  spear-shaped  crys- 
ta(fB^  •of  a  sharp  nitsrous  taste.  Having  walked  a  con- 
eiderable  ciietance  along  the  covered  way,  and  collected 
aismaiHy  specimens  of  the  lava  as  we  could  conveniently 
carry,  we  returned  to  the  seashore.  Mr.  Harwood  being 
indisposed  and  nkiable  to'  travel,  ^dd  b^ing  myself  but 
vreak,  we  proceeded  in  th^  canoe  to  Kalahitr,  where  we 
laiSded  abOiit  two  P.  M.^  and  waited  the  arrival  of  our 
companions.  The  re^  of  the  party  travelled  along  the 
shore,  by  a  path  oi)ih  li^lious  and  difiloult.  The  lava 
frequently  pre,sented  a  mural  front,  from  sixty  to  a  hun- 
dred feet  high,  in  n^ny  places  hanging  over  their  heads, 
apparently  every  iporaent«ready  to  fall ;  while  beneath 
them  the  long  rolling  billows  of  the  Pacific  chafed  and 
foamed  among  the^,buge  fragments  of  volcanic  rocks, 
along  which  their  i^ad  .lay.  In  many  places  the  lava 
had  flowed  in  vai^torreiits  over  the  top  of  the  precipice 
into  the  sea.  Broad  flakes  of  it,  or  masses  like  stalac- 
tites, hung  from  the  projecting  edge  in  every  direction. 
The  attention  was  also  attracted  by  a  number  of  aper- 
tutes  in  the  face  of  the  rocks,  at  different  distances  from 
their  base,  looking  like  so  many  glazed  tunnels  from 
Which  streams  of  lava  had  gushed  out,  and  fallen  into 
the  bcean  below,  probably  at.  the  same  time  that  it  had 
rolled  down  in  a  horrid  cataract  from  the  lofty  rocks 
above.  J 

They  passed  through  two  villages,  containing  between 
three  and  four  hundred  ii^bitants,  and  reached  Kala- 


hiti  about  four  in  the  afkeraoon.  Here  the  people  were 
collected  for  public  worship,  ao4  Mr.  Thurstoa  preached 
to  them  from  Joha  ¥i.  38.  They  gave  good  atteatioa, 
tod  appeared  iiiterested  in  wlbt  they  heard.  The  even- 
ing viras  spent  iii  conversation  on  religious  subjects 
with  those  who  crowded  our  k^gings. 

At  this  place  we  .observed,  many  of  the  people  witih 
tJheir  hair  either  cut  or  shaved  close  on  both  sidesj6f 
their  heads,  while  it  was  left  v^ry  long  4u  the  middle, 
from  the  forehead  to  the  back  of  the  iieck.  Wlien  we 
inquired  the  reason  of  this,  they  informed  us  that,  ax^: 
eording  to  the  custom  of  their  country,  they  had  cut 
their  hair  in  the  maimer  we  perceived  on  account  of 
their  chief,  who  had  been  sick,  and  who  they  had  hf^asd 
vas  dead.  '         ,. 

The  Sandwich  idianders  observe  a  nun^ber  of  singular 
ceremonies  on  the  d^h  of  their  kings  and  chiefs^  and 
have  been,,  till  very  recently,  accustomed  to  make  these 
events  occasions  for  the  practice  of  almost  every. >iior« 
«iity  and  vice.  The  custom  we  noticed  at  this  place  i» 
the  most  general.  The  people  here  had  followed  ohfy 
ene  fashion  in  cutting  their  hair,  but  we  have  seen  it 
polled  in  every  imaginable  form ;  sometimes  a  small 
round  place  only  is  made  bald,  just  on  the  crown,  which 
causes  them  to  look  like  Romish:  priests ;  at  other  times 
the  whole  head  is  shaved  or  cropped  close,  except  round 
the  edge^  where,  for  abouit  half  an  jjxch  in  breadth^  the 
hair  hangs  down  its  usual  length.  Some  make  their 
heads  bald  on  one  side,  and  leave  the  hair  -twelve  or 
eighteen  inches  long  on  the  lOther.  Occasionally  they 
eut  out  a  patch  in  the  shape  of  a  horse-shoe,  either  be- 
hind or  above  the  forehead;  and  sometimes  we  have 
seen  a  number  €>f  curved  furrows  cat  from  ear  to  eai:»  or 
from  the  forehead  to  the  neck.  .  AJ^hen  a  chief,  who  had 
lost  a  relative  or  friend,  had  his  own  hair  cut  after  any 
particular  pattern^  his.ibUowers  and  dependants  usually 
imitated  it  in  cutting  theirs.  Not  to  cut  or  shave  off 
tihe  hair  indicates  w^t  of  respect  towards  the  deceased 
and  the  surviving  friends ;  but  to  have  it  cut  close  in  ^y 
form  is  enough.  Each  one  usually  follows  his  own 
pieculiar  taste,  which  produces  the  almost  endless  va^ 
riety  in  which  this  ornamental  appendage  of  the  head  ie 
worn  by  the  natives  during  a  season  of  mourning.  > 

Another  Ouatom,  almost  as  universal  on  th^se  occa-> 
mom,  waa  that  of  knocking  Out  boom  of  Ui»  &ant  tee^ 
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practised  by  both  sexes,  though  pcrhaps-^most  exteh* 
sively  by  the  men.  When  a  chief  died,  those  most 
anxious  to  show  their  respect  for  him  or  his  family 
would  be  the  first,  to  knock  out  with  a  stone  one  of 
their  front  teeth.  .  The  chiefs  related  to  the  deceased, 
or  on  terms  of  friendship  with  hini,  were  expected  thus 
to  exhibit  their  attachment;  and  when  they  had  done 
s4rtheir  attendants  and  tenants  felt  themselves,  by  the 
influence  of  custom,  obliged  to  follow  their  example. 
Sometimes  a  man  broke  out  his  own  tooth  with  a  stone ; 
more  frequently,  however,  it  was  done  by  aaother,  who 
fixed  one  end  of  a  piece  of  stick  or  hard  wood  against 
the  toothy  ami  struck  t^  other  end  with  a  stone  till  it 
was  broken  off.  When  aQjr  of  the  -men^delSNrred  this 
operation,  the  women  ofk^n  performed  it  for  thera  while 
they  were  aisleep.  More  thair  .one  'tooth  was  seldom 
destroyed  at  one  time ;  but  the  mutilation  being  repeated 
on  the  decease  of  every  chief  of  rank  or  authority,  there 
are  few  men  to  ^be  seen,  who  had  arrived  at  maturity 
before  the  introduction  of  Christianity  to  the  islands^ 
with  an  entire  set  of  teeth  ^  and  many  by  this  custom, 
have  lost  the  front  teeth  on  both  the  upper  and  lower 
jaw,  which,  aside  f^om  other  inc<mveniences,  causes  a 
great  defect  in  their  speech.  Some,  however,  have 
dared  to  be  singular ;  and  though  they  must  have  seen 
many  deaths,  have  parted  with  but  few  of  their  teeth.. 
Amohg  this  number  is  Karaimoku,  a  chief  next  in 
authority  'to  the  king;  not  more  than  one  of  whose 
teeth  IS  deficient. 

Cutting  one  or  both  ears  vraa  formerly  practised  ou 
these  occasions ;  but  as  we  never  saw  more  than  one  or 
two  old  men  thus  disfigured,  the  custom  appears  to  have 
been  discontinued. 

f'  Another  badge-^of  mourning,  assumed  principally  by 
the  chiefs^ik  thit  of  tattooing  a  black  spot  or  line  on  the 
tongue,  in  the  same  manner  as  other  parts  of  their 
bodies  are  tattooed. 

All  these  usages,  though  singulalV  aare  iniiocent,  com* 
pifired  with^thcrs,  Which,  until  very  recently,  were  prac^ 
tised  on  every  similar  event.  As  soon  as  the  chief  had 
expired^  the  wlK^neighbowhood  exhibited  a  scene  of 
confusion,,  wickedness,  and  cruelty,  seldom  witnessed 
even  in  the  most  barbarous  society.  The  people  ran  to 
and  fro  without  their  clothes,  sppeapringand  acting  mora 
Hke  ^iidiom  thaa  human  bein^;  every  vice  was  pits^^ 
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tised,  and  sDmost  every  species  of  crime  perpetrated. 
Houses  were  burnt,  property  plundered,  even  iourder 
sometitties  'committed,  and  the  g^tification  of  every 
base  and'  savage,  feeling  sought  without  restraint.  In- 
juries or  accidents,  long  forgotten  perhaps  by  the  of- 
fending party,  were  now  revenged  with  unrelenting 
cruelty.  Hence  many  of  the  people  of  Maui,  dreading 
their  recurrence,  whdn  Keopuolani  was  thought  to  bo 
near  her  end,  took  their  effects  into  the  enclosure  be- 
longing to  the  missionaries  there,  and  requested  per- 
missipn  t*  remain  there,  hoping,  to  find  a  sanctuary 
within  their  premises  amid  tl^  general  devastation 
which  they  expected  would  fallow  her  decease. 

The  inhabitants  of  sev^l^  ^^ps  in  the  Pacific  have 
mourning  cevemonies  somewhat  resembling  these.  The 
Friendly  islandenf  cut  «ff  a  joint  of  one  ot  their  fingers 
at  the  death  of  a  chief,  and,  like  the  Society  islanders, 
cut  their  temples  face,  and  bosoms  with  shark's  teeth. 
The  latter  also,  during  their  otohad,  or  mourning,  com- 
mit almost  as  many  depredations  as  the  SaBdwicsh 
islanders.  They  have,  hoiwever,  one  very  delicate 
method  of  preserving  the  recollection  of  the  dead,  which 
the  latter  do  not  appear  to  employ ;  that  is,  of  having  a 
small  portion  of  the  hair  of  the  decked  passed  through 
a  perforation  in  one  of  their  ears,  ingeniously  braided  in 
the  form  of  an  earring,  and  worn  sometimes  for  life. 

But  the  Sandwich  islanders  have  another  custom, 
almost  peculiar  to  themselves,  viz.  singing  at  the  death 
of  their  chiefs,  something  in  the  manner  of  the  ancient 
Peruvians.  I  have  been  peculiarly  affected  more  than 
once  on  witnessing  this  ceremonfy. 

A  day  or  two  after  the  decease  of  Keeauniokii,  gov* 
emor  of  Maui,  and  the  elder  brother  of  Kuaklni,  governor 
of  Hawaii,  I  was  sitting  with  the  surviving  relatives, 
who  were  weeping  around  the  pouch  on  which  the 
oorpse  was  lyiiigi  when  a  middle-aged  woman  came  in 
at  the  other  end  of  the  large  house,  and,  having  pro- 
ceeded  abont  half-^^y*towards  the  spot  where  the  body 
lay,  began  to  sing  in  a  plaintive  tone,  accompanying  her 
song  with  affecting  gesticulations,  such  as  wringing  her 
hands,  grasping  her  hair,  and  beating  her  breasts.  I 
wrote  down  her  monody  as  she  repeated.it.  She  de- 
scribed in  a  feeding  manncir  the  benevolence  of  the  de- 
ceased, and  her  own  cpn^equent  Ipsa.  One  pas6^ge  was 
W  follows  ••-«  .  » 
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Ue,  ae,  ua  matetnu  Arii,  Alas,  alas,  dead  i»'mj  clsfef, 

TJil  mate  tuu  hafcu  e  tuu  hoa,       Dead  is  my  lord  a^d  my  friend, 
Tuu  hoai  tawa  p  ta  wi,  My   friend  in  the    season  of 

famine, 
Toa  hoa  i  paa  ta  aina,  My  friend  in  ^e  time  of  drought, 

Tuu  hoa  i  tuu  ilihune.  My  friend  in  my  poverty, 

Tuu  hoa  i  la  ua  e  ta  matani.      My  friend  in  the  rain  and  the 

.  ^  ^wind, 

TuQ  hpa  i  ta  yera  o  ta  la.  My  friend  in  the  heat  and  the 

*  sun, 
Tuu  hOa  i  ta  anu  o  ta  mouna,     My  friend  in  the  cold  from  the 

mountain,  • 

Tuu  hoa  i  ta  ino.  My  fnead  in  the  storm, 

Tuu  hoa  i  ta  marie,  'My  friend  in  the  calm, 

Tuu  hoa  i  mau  tai  awani,  :'  '    ify  frriend  in  the  eight  seas  ;* 
Ue,  ue,  ua  haJa  tuu  hoa,  Alais,  alas,  gone  is  my  friend, 

A(^e  e  hoi  hou  mai.  Apd  no  moire  will  letum. 

Othei:  exhibitions  of  a  similar  kind  I  witnessed  at 
Maui.  After  the  death  of  Keopliolani,  we  frequently 
tsaw  the  inhabitants  of  a  whole  district,  that  had  belonged 
to  Jier,  coming  to  weep  on  account  of  her  death.  They 
walked  in  profound  silence,  either  in  single  file,  or  two 
or  three  abreast,  the  old  people  leading  the  van,  and  the 
children  bringing  up  the  rear. .  They  were  not  covered 
vrith  ashes,  but  almost  literally  clothed  ip*  sackcloth. 
No  ornaments,  or  even  decent  piece  of  clpth,  was  seen 
on  any  one.  Dressed  only  in  old  fishing-nets,  dirty  and 
torn  pieces  of  matting,  or  tattered  garments,  and  these 
sometimes  tied  on  their  bodies  with  pieces  of  old  canoe- 
ropes,  they  appeared  the  most  abject  and  wretched 
companies  of  human  beings  I. ever  saw.  When  they 
were  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  house  where 
the  corpse  was  lying,  they  began  to  lament  and  wail. 
The  crowds  of  mourners  around  the  house  opened  a 
passage  for  them  to  approach  it,  and  then  one  or  two 
of  their  number  came  forward,  and  standing  a  Uttle 
before  the  rest,  began  a  song  or  recitation,  showing  her 
birth,  rank,  hotioursv  and  virtues^  brandishing  a  staff  or 
piece  of  sUgar-cane,,and  accompanying  their  recitation 
with  attitudes  and  gestures  e3q>ressive  of  the  most  fran- 
tic grief.  When  they  had  finished,  they  sat  down,  and 
mingled  with  the  thronging  multitudes  m  their  loud  aad 
ceaseless  wailing. 

«i  * 

*  A  flgonttire  itnn  ttut  the  channels  beti>veea  the  dUArent  UOands  of  fh/^ 
groai». 
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Though  these  ceEemonies  were  so  popular,  and  almost 
universal,  on  the  decease  of  their  chiefsrthey  do  not-  ap- 
pear to  have  been' practised  by  the  common  people 
among  themselves.  The  wife  did  not  knock  out  her 
teeth  on  the  death  of  her  husband,  nor  the  «on  his  when 
he  lost  his  father  or  mother ;  neither  did  parents  thus 
express  their  grief  when  bereaved  of  an  only  child. 
Sometimes  they  cut  their  hair,  but  in  general  only 
indulged  in  lamentations  and  weeping  for  several  days. 

Aia;iou8  to  make  ounselves  acquainted  with  their  rea- 
sons for  ihese  practices,'  we  have  frequently  coQ^ei:^ed 
with  the  natives  respecting  them.  The  former,  snph  as 
polling  the  hair,  knocking  out  the  teeth,  tattooing  Ihe^ 
tongue,  &c.,  they  say,  is  dasigned  46  show  the  loss  they 
have  sustained,  and  perpetuaUy  to  remind  them  of  their 
departed  friends.  Kamehamaru,  queen  of  •Rlhoriho, 
who  died  on  her  recent  visit  to  England  gave  me  a  fine 
answer  to  this  effect,  on  the  death  of  Keopuolani,  her 
husband^s  mother.  A  few  days  after  the  interment,  I 
went  into  a  house  where  a  number  of  chiefs  were  assem^ 
bled  for  the  purpose  of  having  their  tongues  tattooed ; 
and  the  artist  was  performing  this  operation  on  hers 
when  I  entered.  He  Urst  immersed  the  face  of  the  kt-- 
strument,  which  was  a  quarter  of' an  inch  wide,  and  set 
with  a  number  of  small  fish-bones,  into  the  colouring- 
matter,  placed  it  on  her  tongue,  and,  giving  it  a  quick 
and  smart  stroke  with  asmaH  rod  iii  his  right  hand, 

Sunctured  the  skin  and  injected  the  die  at  the  same  time, 
[er  toneue  bled  moch^  and  a  fewnioments  after  I  entered 
she  made  a  sign  for  him  to  desist.  She  emptied  her 
mouth  of  the  blood,  and  then  held  her  hands  to  it  to  coun- 
teract the  pain.  As  soon  as  it  appeared  to  have  subsided 
a  httle,  I.  remarked,  that  I  was  son^  t6  see  her  following 
so  useless  a  custorti :  and  asked  if  it  was.not  exceedingly 
painful }  She  answered,  Heeha  nut  no,  he  ntU  roa  ra  kuu 
mrohat  Pain,  great  iiideed;  but  greater  my  affectioftf 
^fler  further  remarks,  I  asked  some  of  .the  others  why 
they  chose  that  method  of  showing-their'  affectionate 
remembrance  of  the  dead  t  They  said,  Aore  roa  ia  » 
uaro  I    That  will  neter  disappear,  or  be  obliterated ! 

Another  method  very  genei*aUy  practised  by  all  classes 
on  these  occasions  was  that  of  j^uming  on  their  skin  a 
targe  number  <if  semicircles,  disposed  in  different  forms^ 
It  was  not  done  by*  a  heated  iron,  but  having  stripped 
the  baA  dook  a,  sm^aU  branch  of  a  tcee>  ahout  an  ineh  uk 
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diameter,  they  h^d  it  in  the  fire  till  one  enc|  of  the  bark 
"wsa  perfectly  ignited,  and  in  this  state  applied  it  to  the 
face  orbmpa*  which  instantly  mised  the  skin,  and  after 
the.bli8tjg^^ad  subsided^  the  sears  remained  a  number 
of  days.      "^ 

"We  never  fonnd.ariy  apologists  for  the  enormities 
practju^d  on  the^e  occasions ;  and  the  only  excuse  they 
have  ever  given  has  been,  that  at  the  death  <tf  a  great 
chief,  the  paroxysm  of  grief  has  been  so  violent  as  to 
depQ^^.the  people  of  their  reason;  hence  they  neither. 
kiiewiK>r  cared  what  they  did,  being  heheruij  frantic,  or 
out  :«>f  their  senses,  through  sorrow. 
*  ^  Since  the  introdaction  of  the  gospel  by  Christian  mis- 
sionaries, or  rather  ^nce  the  death  of  Keopuolani,  m 
September,  1813,  all  the  wicked  practices,  and  most  of 
the  ceremonies,  usual  on  these  occasions,  have  entirehr 
ceased.  Knocking"  out  th^  teeth  is  discontinued ;  wail- 
ing, cutting  the  hair,  and  marking  the  tongue  are  still 
practised;  but  all  the  evil  customs  have  been  most 
strictly  forlfidden  by  the  principal  chiefe. 
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We  took  leave  of  the  friendly  people  of  Kalahiti 
ab^ut  nine  A.  M.  On  the  35th.  Messrs.  Thurston,  Bishop, 
and  Goodrich  continued  their  journey  along  the  shore, 
and  I  went  in  the  canoe  in  company  with  Mr.  Harwood. 
The  coast  along  which  >  we  sailed  looked  literally  iron- 
bound.  It  was  formed  of  steep  rocks  of  porphyritic 
lava,  whose  surface  wore  the  most  rugged  aspect  ima- 
ginable^. About  two  P,*M.  we  reachea  Tavreonanahoa^ 
three  large  pillarsof  lava,  about  twenty  feet  square,  and 
apparently  sixty  6r  eighty  high,  standmg  in  the  water, 
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within  a  few  yards  o£  each  other,  and  adjacent  lo  \he 
shore.  Two  of  them  were  united  at  the  top,  but  open 
at  their  base.  The  miAa^  coloured  ^r^tta  of  black, 
reddish,  and  bfow^n  lava,  bemg  tlistinctly  «iarked,  looked 
like  so  many  courses  of  masonry.  We  sailed  between 
them  and  the  mainland ;  and  abdeDi;^ve  in  the  afternoon 
landed  at  Kapoa,  a«maU  and  desdlat«.looking  village, 
on  the  south-west,  point  of  'Hawaii^  and  about,  twenty 
miles  distatit  fr(Kn  Kalahiti.  H«re  we  ha^lthe  canoe 
drawn  up  on  the  beach  %ntil  our  companions  should 
arrive.  ,         - 

After  leaving  Kalahiti,  Messrs.  Thurslon,  Goodrich, 
and  Bishop  proceeded  ovjer  ar rugged.tract  of  lava,  broken 
up  in  the  wildest  confusion,  ap{^arently  by  an  earth- 
quake, while  it  was  in  a  fluid  st^te.  About  ndon  they 
passed  a  larse  crater.  Its  rim,  oh  the  side  towards  the 
sea,  was  broken  down,  and  the  streams  of  lava  issuing 
thence,  marked  the.  place  by  which  its  contents  were 
principally  disoharged.  The  lava  was  not  .so  jpbrous  as 
that  at  Keanaee,  but,  like  much  in  the  immediate  vicin- 
ity of  the  craters,  was  of  a  dark  red,  or  brown  ferru- 
ginous colour,  and  but  partially  glazed.  It  was  exceed- 
ingly ponderous  and  copapact;*^many  fragments  had 
quite  a  basaltic  shapes  and  contained  quantities  of  olivine, 
of  a  green  and  brown  colour.  For  about  a  mile  alon^ 
the  coast,  they  found  it  impossible  to  travel  without 
making  a  considerable  circuit  inland ;  they  therefore 
^rociu-ed  a  canoe,  and  passed  along  the  part  of  the  coast 
where  the  sea  rolled  up  aji^ainst  the  naked  rocks  i  and 
about  one  P.  M.  landed  in  a  very  high  siirf.  To  a  spec- 
tator on  the  shore  their  small  canoe  would  have  seemed 
every  moment  rea^  to  be  buried  in  the  waves ;  yet  by 
the  dexterity  of  the  natives  they  were  safely  landed, 
with  no  other  inconvenience  than  a  slight  wetting  from 
thespray  ofthe  surf. 

Mr.  Thurston  preached  to  the  people  at  the  place 
where  they  landed,,  after  which  they  took  some  refresh-  • 
ment,  and  kept  on  their  way  over  the  same  broken  and 
rugged  tract  of  lava,  tUI  about  six  P.M.,  when  they 
reached  Honomalino.  Here  they  were  so  much  fatigued 
with  the  laborious  trsreelling  of  the  past  day,  that  they 
were  obliged  to  |pit  ji^^for  thfe  night.  They  procured 
a  little  sour  ppe,  and  only.ti  small  quantity  of  brackish 
water.     Having  coodli^fd  family  worship  with  the 
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-peo]j)(le  df  the  place,  they  laid  themselves  down  to  reist  on 
their  mats,  spread  on  the  sifflii  fra^j^ments  of  lava  of 
which  the  loot  .of  the  heusd'^a*  composed. 

Esffly  the  «ixt  morninflf  the  party  klHonomalino  pro- 
ceeded to  Kapua,  and^  afiout  eighi  At  M.  joined  those 
who  had  slept  ther6«   ' 

At  this  place  we  Mred  a  man  to  go  about,  seven  miles 
into  the  mountmns  for  fresh  water ;  but  he  returned 
with  only  one  calabiyh  full ;  a  very  inadequate  supply, 
as  our  whole  company  had  soiFered  much,  from  thirst 
and  the  effects  of  the  brackish  water  we  had  frequently 
drank  since  Heaving  Hon^unau.  Nothing  can  exceed 
the  barren  smd  sohtary  apfiea^aace  of  this  part  of  the 
island,  not  only  from  the  want  of  fresh  water,  bat  from 
the  rugged  and  broken  tracts  of  lava  of  which  it  appears 
to  be  entirely  composed. 

'Unwilling  to  spend  the  Sabbath  in  the  desolate  and 
almost  forsaken  village  of  Kkpua,  we  prepared  for  a 
long  day's  jonmey,  as  we  knew  of  no  village  before  us 
containing  more  than  five  or  'six. houses  for  nearly  thirty 
miles'  distance.  ^  •  ^ 

Before  we  left  Kapua,  we  weie  so  favoored  as  to  pro- 
cure water^enongh  X6  fill  our,  canteens,  and  about  ten 
A.  M.  resumed  our  journey.  Messrs.  Thurston,  Bishop, 
and  (Goodrich  walked  on  by  the  seaside.  About  noon 
they  reached  Kaulanamauna,  and  shortly  after  left  Kona 
and  entered  Kaii. 

Kona  is  t]ie  mo^  populous  of  the  six  great  divisions 
of  Hawaii ;  and  beihg  sitdated  on  the  leeward  side,  would 
probably  have  been  the  mpA  fertile  suid  beautiful  part 
of  the  island,  had  it  not  been  overflowed  by  floods  of 
lava.  It  is  joined  to  KohaUL^  a  short  distance  to  the 
southward  of  To waihae  bay,  and  extends  along  the  west- 
em  s^ore  between  seventy  and  eighty  miles,  including 
the  irregularities  of  the  coast.  The  northern  part,  in- 
cluding Kairua,  Kearal^e'kua,  and  Honaunau,  contains 
a  dense  population,  and  the  sides  of  the  mountains  are 
cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent ;  but  the  south  part 
presents  a  most  inhospitable  aspect.  The  population 
IS  thin,  consisting  principally  of  fishermen,  who  culti- 
vate but  little,  land,  and  that  at  the  distance  of  from  five 
to  seven  miles  from  the  shore'.  *«     :■ 

The  division  of  Kati  commences  at  Kaulanamauna, 
runs  down  to  the  south  poini  ef  the  island,  and  stretches 
about  forty  miles  along  t}ie  soatlf^ast  shore.    On  ent6»« 
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ing  it,  the  same  g^loomy  andtsheerless  desert  oi  ragged 
lava  spread  itself  in  every  direction  from  the  shore  to 
the  mountains.  Here  and  there,  at  distaal  intervals, 
they  passed  a  lonely  house,  or  a  few  wandering  fisher- 
men's faotsy  with  a  solitary  shrub,  or  species  of  thistle, 
struggling  for  existence  among  the  crevices  in  the  blocks 
of  scoriae  and  lava.  Ail  besides  was  /j^ne  vast  desert, 
dreary,  bleak,  and  wild."  ^       « 

In  many  places  all  traces  of  a  path  entirely  disap- 
peared;  for  miles  together  they  ckunbered  over  huge 
pieces  of  vitreous  scoriae,  or  rugged  piles  of.  lava,  which, 
uke  several  of  the  tracts  they,^  passed  in  Kona^  had 
been  tossed  in  its  jNresent  confuaioii  by  som^  violent 
oonvulsion  of  the  earth.         i      .     . 

From  the  state  of  the  lamt  covering  that  part  «f  the 
country  through  which' we  have  passed,  we  should  be 
induced  lo  think'^at  eruptions  and  earthquakes  had 
been,  afannet  withon<»t  exception;  ctfbcomitants  of  each 
other;  and  the  shocks  must  have  beeja  exeeedingly  vio* 
lent  to  have  torn  the  lata  to  poeces^  and  steUten  it  i4>in 
such  distorted  fovms  as  we  everywhere  beheld.. 

Slabs  of  lava,  from  nine  to  twaliresiichQs  thick,  and 
from  four  to  twenty  or  thirty  feet  in  dUmeter,  were  fre* 
^{nently  f^ednp  edgewise,  or  stood  lemiing4gainst  ae  ve- 
nd others  piled  up  in  a  slif&ilar  matineik  Som<(  of  them 
were  six,  ten,  or  twelve  feet  above  the  general  surface, 
fixed  in  the  lava  below,  which  appeared  to  have  flowed 
round  their  base,  and  filled  up  the  interstices  occasioned 
by  the  separation  of  l^e  different  pieces.  One  side  of 
these  rugged  slabs  genially  presented  a  compact, 
smooth,  ^azed,  and  gently  undulated,  surface,  while  the 
i»ther  appeared  rugged  aiMl  broken,  as  if  tbrn.  with  vio- 
lence from  the  viscid  mass  to  which  it  had  tenacioiusly 
adhered.  Probably  these  slabs  were  raised  by  the  ex- 
pansive force  of  th«  heated  aic  beneath  the  sheet  of 
lava. 

After  abotft  eighteen  miles  of  most  difilcult  travelling, 
theynreached  J>atiat<t,  a  small  opening  limong  the  rocks, 
where,  in  case  of  emergency,  a  cauoe  might  land  in 
safety.  Here  they  found  Mr.  Harwood  and  myself 
waiting;  for  after  leaving  Kapua  we  had  sailed  a&Mig 
close  to  the  shore,  titt  the  wind,  becoming  too  strong 
fbr  us  to«proce^,  we  availed  ourselves  of  the^opening 
which  Keavaiti  afforded  teigtihthe  oanee  .ashore,  and 
wait  till  the  wind  shoukHiliat^;  thongh,  in  so  doiog^  we 
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were  completely  wet  with  the  surf,  and  spoiled  the  pro- 
visions  we  had  oa  board.  * 

The  wind  was  still  too  strong  to  allow  the  canoe  to 
proceed  on  her  voyage,  and  those  who  had  travelled  by 
land  felt  too  maoh  fatigued  to  go  on  without  refresh- 
ment and  rest.  Desirous  of  spendftig  the  Sabbath  with 
the  people  at  Tai^tu,  which  was  still  fourteen  or  fifteen 
miles  distadi,  we  detevmiped  to  rest  a  few  hours,  and 
then  prosecute  our  journey  by  moonltgh*. 

A  number  of  conical  hills,  from  one  hundred  and  fifty 
to  two  hundred  feet  high,  rose*  immediately  in  our  rear, 
much. resembling  sandhills  in  thek  appearance.  On  ex* 
amination,  however,  we  found  them  composed  of  vol- 
canic ashes  and  cinders,  but  could  not  discover  any 
mark  of- their  having  been  craters. 
'  .  When  those  of  our  party  who  had  travelled  by  land 
had  recovered  a  httle  from  their  fatigue,  we  partook  of 
such  refreshment  ar  remained,  and  wank  the  little  fresh 
water  we  had  brought  with  us  in  the  canoe.  Being 
only  about  a  quart  l^tween  five  persons,  it  was  a  very 
inadequate  supply  in  such  a  dnr  and  thirsty  land ;  yet 
we  drank  it  with^lteudLfulness,  hoping  to  procure  some 
at  Tairitii  earlv  on  Ihie  following  morning. 
^  By  the  tfm?  we  had  finished  our  frugal  meal,  the 
shades  of  evening  began  to  cR5%e  around  us.  We  called 
our  little  party  together,  and  after  committing  ourselves 
and  those  who  travelled  with  us  to  the  watchful  care 
of  oui*  merciful  Father,  we  spread  our  mats  on  the  small 
pieces  of  lava,  and  lay  down  to  rest  under  the  canopy 
of  heaven.  A  pile  of  blocks  of  scorias  and  lava,  part  of 
which:  we  had  built  up  ourselves,  screened  our  heads 
from  the  winds.  Th^  thermometer  at  sunset  stood  at 
73^ ;  yet  during  the  evening  >the  land  wind  from  the 
sno  w-coyered  top  of  Mouna  Roa  blew  keeidy  down  upon 
us.  We  slept^  however,  tolerabl^ft  well  till  midni^t> 
when  the  wind  from  the  shore  being  favourable,  and  the 
xoxHm  having  risen,  w'e  resumed  our  voyage. 

I  went  with  Mr.  Harwood  in  the  canoe  to  Tairitii, 
which  we  reached  a  short  time  before  daybreak ;  but 
the  surf  rolling  highi  we  were  obliged  to  .keep,  off  the 
shore  untd^  dayli^t  enabled  us  to  st6er  between  the 
rocks  to  the  landing  |dace.  Some  friendly  natives  came 
down  to  the  beach  and  pointed  out  the  passage^  by  the^ 
aid  we  landed  in  safety  ab<|ut  half-past  t\^  in  the  morn- 
ing of  the  d7th.   Our  finst  iaquV|r  was  for  water ;  Mauajp^ 
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the  goyerAof^  man,  soon  procured  a  calabash  fiill,  fresh 
and  cod,  of  which  we  dranJc  most  copioas  draughts,  then 
filled  the  canteens,  and  preserved  them  for  t^ose  who 
were  trairelli(%  along  the  shore* 

About  half-past  eight,  Mr.  Thurston  hastily  entered 
the  house ;  his  first  expressions  were,  "  Have  you  got 
any  water  V  A  full  t;anteenwas  handed  to  him,  with 
which  he  quenched  his  thirst,  exclaim^pg,  as  he  returned 
it,  that  he  had  never  in  his  life,  before  buffered  so  much 
{(Mr  want  of  water.  When  he  first  discovered  the  houses, 
about  two  miles  distant,  he  felt  his  thirst  ^o  ^reat,  that 
he  left  his  companions  and  hastened  on,  running  and 
walking  till  he  reached  the  place.  After  leaving  Kea- 
vaiti,  Messrs.  Bishop,  Goodrich,  and  Thurston  travelled 
over  the  rugged  lava,  till  the  moon,  becoming  obscured^ 
by  dark  heavy  clouds,  they  were  obliged  to  hklt  und^r' 
a  high  roek  of  lava,  and  wait  the  dawn  of  day,  for  they 
found  it  impossible  to  proceed  in  the  dark,  without  being 
every  moment  in  danger  of  stumbling  ov^  the  sharp 
projections  of  the  rocks,  or  falling  into  some  of:  the 
deep  and  wide  fissures  that  intersected  the  bed  of  lava 
in  every  direction.  After  waiting  abOvit'  an  hour,  they 
resumed  their  journey ;  and  Messrs.  Bi^op  and  Grood- 
rich  reached  Tairitii  nearly  half  an  hour  after  Mr. 
Thurston's  arrival. 

At  10  A.  M.  Mr.  Thurston  preached  to  the  people  of 
Tairitii  and  the  neighbouring  village  of  Patini,  all  of 
whom  are  fishermen.  They  behaved  with  propriety, 
and  appeared  interested.  We  had  sent  out  Makoa,  our 
guide,  soon  after  our  arrival,  to  inform  the  people  that 
there  would  be  a  religious  meeting,  and  invite  tfa^ir  at- 
tendance. He  had  gone  much  farther  than  we  expected 
he  would ;  and  just  as  Mr.  Thurston  had  finished  his 
serm(5ii,  he  returned,  followed  by  a  considerable  com- 
pany from  an  inland  seitlement,  who,  to  use  their  own 
wbrds,  had  comf -to  hear  about  Jehovakand  Jesus  Christ. 
They«eemed  disappointed  at  finding  the  service  over. 
As  they  said  they  could  not  wait  till  the  evening,  they 
gnd  the  people  of  the  viHage  assembled  in  a  large  canoe- 
hous%  and  Mr.  Thurston  preached  again  of  salvati<m 
throdgh  Jesus  Christ.  They  sat  very  quietly,  and  lis- 
tened with  apparent  attention.  After  they  had  spent  all 
hour  or  two  in  conversation  with  u&,nhey  returned, 
seemingly  interested  in  whait  they  had  heard.  In  the 
afternoon  Mr.  Thurston  ireached  a  third  time*  Between 


seventy  and  eighty  w6re  present.  Witk  mibai  of  tkose 
who  have  attended  the  public  worship  in  this  place,  thia 
day  was  probably  the  first  time  they  ever  hea^fl  of  Jeho- 
vah the  living  God,  or  Jesus  Christ  the 'Saviour.  We 
could  not  but  desire  and  pray  that  the  Holy  Spirit  might 
make  the  word  spoken  in  tlus  distant  and  desolate  jKurt 
of  the  eatth.  the  pow^r  of  God  to  the  satiation  of  many 
that  heard  it.     ♦  /  *       . 

July  28\h.— During  the  whole  Of  yesterday,  a  beau- 
tiful spouting  of  the  water  had  attracted  our  attention,. 
which  we  found  was  produced  in  a  manner  similar  to 
that  we  had  witnessed  at  Kairua.  The  aperture  in  the 
lava  was  about  two  feet  in  xliameter,  and  every  few 
seconds  a  column  of  water  was  thrown  up  with  con- 
sidei*able. noise,  and.n  pleasing  effect,  to  the  height  of 
thirty-five  or  forty,  feet.  The  lava  at  this  place  was 
venr  ancient,  and  much  heavier  than  wln^  we  had  seen 
in  Kona.  The  vesicles  in  it  were  aUo  completely  filled 
with  olivine,  which  appeared  in  small,  green,  hard, 
transparent  crystals,  in  such  quantities'  as  to  g^ve  the 
rocks  quite  a  ^een  appearance ;  some  of  the  olivine  was 
brown.  In  this  n^hbourhood  we  also  discovered  large 
massed  of  porphyritic  lavaj  containing  crystals  of  felspar 
and  olivine  in  great  quantities,  and  apparently  black 
schorls.  The  trade- winds,  blowing  along  the  shore  very 
fresh,  and. directly  against  us,  obliged  us  to  leave  our 
canoe  at  this  place.  Mauae  and  his  companions,  having 
drawn  it  into  an  adjacent  shed,  took  off  the  out-rigger 
and  left  it,  together  with  the  mast,  sails,*  and  paddles, 
in  the  care  of  the  man  at  whose  house  we  had  lodged  : 
as  he  was  also  desirous  to  see  the  volcano,  and,  after 
an  absence  of  several  years,  to  revisit  Kaimu,  in  the 
division  of  Puna,~the  place  of  his  birth,  he  prepared  to 
accompany  us  by  land. 

Hitherto  we  had  travelled  along  the  «8eashore»  in 
order  to  visit  the  most  populous  villagesrin  the  districts 
through  which  we  had  passed.  Bu^  here  receiving 
information  that  we  should  find  more 'inhabitants  a  few 
miles  inland  than  nearer  the  sea,  we  thought  it  best  to 
direct  our  course  towards  the  mountains./  Mnko^  our 
guide,  procured  men  to  carry  our  baggage,  and  at  nine 
•  A.  M.  we  left  Tairitii.  Our  way  lay  over  a  bed  of  an- 
cient lava,  sntooth,  considerably  decomposed,  and  gen- 
erally cpvered  with  a  thin  layer  of  soil.  We  passed 
along  the  eidge  of  a  more  recent  stream:  of  lava,  nigged, 
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blacky  ani-almallinjin'its  aspect,  ^mpwtf  ^th  the 
tyaot  w»  were  ^^Saam  over,  whicb/here"  and  them 
Aowed  a  freen  fglVergrass,  a  straggling  shrub,  or  a 
creeping  convolvulus,  r  After  travelling  about  a  mire, 
^e  reached  the  foot  of  a  steep  precipice.  A  finding 
path  led  to  its  top,  up  which  we  pursued  our  way,  oc- 
easionally-re8tii%  beneath  the  shade  of  huce  overhang- 
ing 4t)cks^  *rhis  precipice  is  about  thr^e  hundred  feet 
Wgh,  aad^the  rocks,  on  fracture,  proved  a  dark  gray 
jbiind  ol"  lava,  moffe  compact  thatt  That  on.  the  adjacent 
pjain.  T|je  whole  pile  appears  to  h^vebeen  formed  by 
aoccessiv'e  eruptioiiB  from  some  vokano  in  the  interior, 
as  there  appeared  to  be  a  thin  layer  of  soil  between 
some  of  the  strata,  or  different  inundations,  which.ife 
supposed  had  bpen  produced  by  therjd^ompositioj^  of 
the  lava  on  the  Surface  of  the  lpw#  stjfatum,  before  it 
was  overflowed  bf  the  superkicuio^^t  mass.  The 
rocks  appeared  to  have  been  rent  in  a  line  from  the  sea- 
shore towards  the  mountains,  and  probably  the  same 
convulsion  ^vhich  burst  the  rocks  asunder,  sank  the 
plain  to  its  {uresent  level.  In  half  an  hour  we  reached 
its  summit. 

A  beautiAil  country  noYr  appeared  before  us,  and  we 
aecrtied  all  at  once  transported  to  some  happier  island, 
where  the  devastations  attributed  to  Nahoaaril  and  P616, 
deities  of  the  volcanoes,  had  never  been  known.  The 
rough  and  desolate  tract  of  lava,  with  all  it»  distorted 
torms,  was  exchanged  for  tho  verdant  plain,  diversified 
with  gently  rising  hills,  and  sloping  dsues,-  ornamented 
with  shrubs,  and  gay  with  blooming  flowers.  We  s^w, 
however,  no  stream  of  water  durii^  the  whole  of  the 
day ;  but,  from  the  luxuriance  of  the  herbage  in  every 
direction,  the.  rains  must  be  frequent,  or  the  dews 
heavy.  About  noon  we  reached  Kalehu,  a  small  village 
upwaids  of  fqur  miles  from  Taiatii.  The  k|nd  cottagers 
brought  us  some  fine  water-melons,  which  afforded  us 
a  grateful  repast^  while  we  rested  during  the  heat  of  the 
noopday  sip. 

Between  sixty  and  seventy  persons  collected  around 
the  house  in  which  we  were  sitting,  and  as  J  was  so 
far  recovered  as  to  b^  able  to  preach,  I  addressed  them 
from  Matt.  i.  31.  They  seemed  interested,  and  after- 
ward said  that  they  had  heardgood  news.  Weremagined 
about  an  hour,  conversing  on  some  of  the  first  principles 
at  Hie  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  then  resumed  our 
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jemmuiy'Oiii  Hie  ^t^eae  beSutiM  ooiintry^Wlush  was 
pftitialty  tftiltivatedt  and  cpntainedji  muverous,  though 
scattered  population.  The  profiffiM^>wa9  deligbtfui. 
On'  one  hand,  the  Pacific  dashed  ite  iqighty  waves 
against  the  rocky  shore,  and  on  the  other,  the  kuafim 
(mountain  ridges)  of  Ka€i,  and  siiow-topped  Meuna  Eoa^ 
rose  in  the  interior,,  with  lofty  grandeur.  Oi^  path  led 
us  through  several  fields  of  mountain  tajro  (»xarie.ty  of 
the  arum)^  eixtensively  cultivated  in  mai^  parte  of  Ha* 
waii.  It  was  growte|in  a  dry  sandy  soil,  into  which 
OUT  feet  saidL  two  i^i^llree  inches  every  step  we  took. 
Tke  roots  were*  of  ahcoblo^  shape,  generally  from'  ten  - 
inches  to  a  foot  in  length,  and  tour  or  six  inches  in 
cMvieter.  Sejdom  more  than  two  or  three  leaves  were 
3ttaadied  to  a  ro94|;.aiid  those  oi  a  light  green  ^colour, 
frequently  bloti^^^  and  sickly  in  their  appearance. 
The  Inside,  of  theroetrj^bf  a  browitor  reddish  colour, 
an<t  much  inferior^  to  that  of  the  arum  esculentum,  or 
lowland  taro.  It  is,  however,  palatable,  and  forms  a 
prime  article  of  food  in  those  parts  of  the  island  where 
there  is  a  light  soil,  and  hut  little  water. 

Betweea4hree  and  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  we 
reached  ICaiuru,  a  small  vUlage  environed  with  planta- 
tions, and  pleasantly  situated  on  tha  side  of  a  wide  val- 
ley, extending  from  the  mountains  to  the  south  point 
of  the  island.  As  the  men  with  our  baggage  had  not 
co0ie  jip;  wv  waited  about  two  hours,  when  Tuite,  the 
head  .man  of  the  iiUage,  arrived^  and  pressed  us  to  spend 
the  night  at  his  house.  We  accepted  his  invitation, 
and  proposed  to  him  to  collect  the  people  of  the  village 
together,  to  hear  about  the  true  God.  He  consented, 
and  a  little  before  sunset- about  a  hundred  and  fifty  as- 
sembled in  front  of  his  Htmse.  Mr.  Thurston,  after  the 
usual  devotional  exercises,  preached  to  them  for  about 
half  anliour,  and  they  paid^eat  attention. 

At  the  request  of  l^^oa,  Ihiite  furnished  men  to  carry 
our  baggage  to  the  next  d^striet,  and  soon  after  daylight 
on  the  30th  we  left  Kauru,  and  taking  an  inland  di- 
pection,  travelled  over  a  fertile  plain,  covered  with  a 
thin  yet  luxuriant .  soil.  Sometimes  the  surface  was 
strewed  with  small  stones,  or  fitagments  of  lava,  but  in 
general  it  was  covered  with  brushwood. 

The  population  in  this  part  did  not  apptar  concentrated 
in  towns  and  villages,  as  it  had  been  along  the  seashore, 
but  scattered  over  the  whole  face  of  the  country,  which 
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appeared  divided  into.f^sms  of  Taritd  exteipA,  andi^ioa 
these  the  houjses  generally  stood  sin^y,  or  in  amail 
clusters,  seMom  exceeding  four  or  five  in  number. 

After  walking  «ix  or  seven  miles,  we  entered  the  dis- 
trict of  Papapohaku.  When  we  had  nearly  passed 
through  it,  we  cat  down  ta  rest,  on  a  pila  of  stones  by 
the  way-^e.  Between  sixty  and  seventy  natives  soon 
collected  around  us ;  presenting  a  motley  group.  Most 
of  the  children  were  naked,  or  at  best  had  only  a  narrow 
slip  of  tapa  fastened  round  their  waists.  Several  of  the 
men,  on  seeing  us  pass  along  the  -road,  had  leilt  their 
work  in  the  fields  and  gaidens,\uid,  although  covered 
with  dust  and  perspfration,  had  seated  ^emselves  in 
the  midst,  with  their  o-ox*  in  their  hand.  T^elr  oi^y 
clothing  was  the  maro,  a  narrow  girdle -^orn  round  the 
loins,  one  end  of  which  pafiffe%  l^twe^en  l^e  legp,  and 
fastens  in  front.  *The  old  men  were  most  of  them 
dressed  in  a  kihei,  as  were  also  some  of  the  women,%ut 
many  of  the  latter  wore  only  a  imw  of  native  cloth  v^ouhd 
round  their  bodies.  Their  black  hair  was.  in  several 
instances  turned  up,  and  painted  white  all  round  the 
forehead,  with  akjad  of  chalk  or  clay,  which  is  found 
in  severad  parts  of  the  island.  Many  also  wore  n  small 
looking-glass,  set  in  a  solid  piece  of  wood,  and  sus- 
pended on  the  bosom  by  a  handkerchief,  or  strip  of  na- 
tive cloth,  fastened  round  the  neck,  to  which  was  sonrn- 
times  added  another  article,  considered  equally  useful, 
and  not  less  ornamental ;  namely,  .a  smi^  woodmi,  brass- 
tipped  tobacco-pipe;  the  looking-glass  and  tobacco- 
pipe  were  sometimes  combined  in  one  ornament.  Most 
of  these  people  had  probably  i^ever^  seen  so  larg^  a 
company  of  foreigners  before ;  and  their  curiosity,  as 
might  be  expected/was  unusually  excited.  Their  coun- 
tenances, however,  indicated  no  feelings  of  jealousy, 
but  manifested  a  degree  of  pleasure  greater  than  ordi- 
nary. After  conversing  with  tl^ip  some  time,  on  the 
objects  of  our  tour,  and  their-  ideas  of  the  true  God,  we 
proposed  to  them  to  listen  to  his  word,  and  unite  with 
us  in  worshipping  him.  They  seated  themselves  on 
the  grass.  We  sang  a  hymn,  and  I. preached,  from 
Psalm  cxxviii.  1.    At  the  conclusion  of  our  religions 

*  This  0-0  is  4h»  nrineipd  imslMnsnt  of  Insbttdry-vvlilch  a  HswiHw 
Ihnner  uses.  Forteerir  it  was  a  aharp-poinisd  sifek  of  hard  wosd ;  it  is  aow 
osuallx  pointed  with  iron.  The  best  are  made  with  braad  soc^t  ehisels,  into 
whieh  they  dx  a  handle  flwr  or  six  ftet  loof. 
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seryice,  we  resuniA  our  journey,  several  of  the  natites 
fbUbwing  us  to  the  next  village. 

Our  path,  running  in  a  northerly  direction,  seemed 
leading  us  towards  a  ridge  of  high  mountains,  but  it 
suddemy  turned  to  the  east»  and  presented  to  our  view 
a  most  enchanting  valley,  clothed  with  verdure,  and 
ornamented  with  clumps  of  kukui  and  kou  trees.  On 
the  south-east  it  was  open  towards  the  sea,  and  on  both 
sides  adorned  with/  gardens,  and  interspersed  with  cot- 
tages, even  to  the  summits  of  the  hills.  A  fine  stream 
of  fresh  water,  the  first  we  had  seen  on  the  island,  ran 
along  the  centre  of  the  valley,  while  several  smaller 
ones  issued  from  the  rocks  on  the  opposite  side,  and 
Tiratered  the  plantations  belqw.  We  drank  a  most 
grslteful  draught  from  the  jsrincipal  stream,  and  continu- 
ing- our  way  ftong  its  nt^&m^  through  Kiolaakaa,  trav- 
el!^ towards  the  sea,  till  we  reached  Waiohinu,  about 
ten  miles  froih^the  place  where  we  slept  last  night. 
Here  we  found  a  very  comfortable  house,  belonging  to 
Pai,  the  head  man,  who  in^vited  us  in,  and  kindly  enter- 
tained us.  About  no6n,  a  hospitable  dinner  was  pre- 
pared, of  which,  with  the  additional  luxury  of  fresh 
water,  we  made  a  comfortable  meal.  At  two  o^clock 
in  the  afternoon,  the  people  of  the  place  were  collected 
outside  jof  the  house ;  and  when  we  had  requested  them 
to  sit  down,  we  held  a  reUgious  exercise  similar  to  that 
in  the  morning,  ^uch  conversation  followed,  on  the 
subject  of  religioh.  They  said  they  had  heard  of  I^h^ 
(Jehovah)  our  God,  but  had  never  before  heard  of  Jesus 
Christ;  that,  until  now,  they  did  not  know  there 
was  a  Sabbath-day,  on  which  they  ought  not  to  work, 
but  that  hereafter  they  would  recoUect  and  observe  it. 
They  wished,  they  said,  to  become  good  men,  and  to 
be  saved  by  Jesus  Christ.  Between  three  and  four 
o*clock  we  .took  leave  of  them^  and  pursued  our  journey 
towards  the  seashore.  Our  road,,  for  a  considerable 
distance;  lay  through  the  cultivated  parts  of  this  beau- 
tiful valley :  the  mountain  taro,  bordered  by  sugar-cane 
and  banana,  was  planted  in  fields  six  or  eight  acres  in 
extent,  on  the  sides  of  the  hills,  and  seemed  to  thrive 
luxuriantly. 

In  our  way,  we  passed  over  a  iahua  p&hey  or  p4he 
floor,  sHbtput  fifty  or  sixty  yards  long,  where  a  number 
of  men  were  playing  at  p&he,  a  favourite  amusement 
with  farmers,  and  conunon  people  in  genend.    The 
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p4he  is  a  blunt  kind  of  dart,  var^ingtin  length  from  twa 
to  five  feet,  and  thickest  about  six  inches  from  thepoint, 
after  which  it  tapers  gradually. to  the  other  end.  These 
darts  are  made  with  much  ingenuity,  of  a  heavy  wood. 
They  are  highly  polished,  and  thrown  with  great  force 
or  exactness  along  the  levi^l  ground,  previous^  prepared 
for  the  game.  Sometimes  the  excellence  of  the  play 
consists  in  the  dexterity  with  which  the  p&he  is  thrown. 
On  these  occasions  two  darts  are  laid  down  at  a  certain 
distance,  three  or  four  inches  apart,  and  he  who,  in  a 
ffiven  number  of  times,  throws  his  dart  most  frequently 
between  these  two,  without  striking  either  of  them,  wins 
the  game.  At  other  times  it  is  a  mere  trial  of  ^strength ; 
and  those  win  who,  in  a  certain  number  of  times, 
throw  their  darts  farthest.  4  niark  is  made  iti  the 
ground,  to  designate  the  spot  from  which  they^re  to 
throw  it."  The  players,  balascing  the  pdhe  m  their 
right  hand,  retreat  a  few  yards  from  this  spot,  and  tUbn, 
springing  forward  to  the  mark,  dart  it  alDng  the  ^ound 
with  great  velocity.  The  darts  remain  wherever  they 
stop,  till  all  are  thrown,  when  the  whole  party  run  to 
the  other  end  of  the  floor  to  see  whose  hare  been  the 
most  successful  throws.  This  latter  game  is  very  la- 
borious ;  yet  we  have  known  the  men  of  whole  districts 
engage  in  it  at  once,  and  have  Seen  them  pla3dng  seve- 
ral hours  together,  under  the  scorching  rays  of  a  vertical 
sun. 

On  the  same  tahua,  or  floor,'^hey  also  play  at  another 
game,  resembling  the  p&he,  which  they  caU  maita  or  uru^ 
maita.  Two  sticks  are  stuck  in  the  ground  only  a  few 
inches  apart!  at  a  distance  of  thirty  or  forty  yards,  and 
between  these,  but  without  striking  either,,  the  parties 
at  play  strive  to  throw  their  stone ;  at  other  times,  the 
only  contention  is,  who  can  bowl  it  farthest  along  the 
tahua,  or  floor.  The  uru,  which  they  use  instead  of  a 
dart,  is  a  circular  stone,  admirably  adapted  for  rolling, 
being  of  compact  lava,  or  a  white  alluvial  rock  (found 
principally  in  the  island  of  Oatiu),  about  three  or  four 
inches  in  diameter,  am  inch  in  thickness  around  the 
edge,  but  thicker  in  the  centre.  These  stones  are 
finely  polished,  highly  valued,  and  carefuUy  preserved, 
being  always  oiled  and  wrapped  up  in  native  cloth,  i^er 
having  been  used.  The  people  are,  if  possible,  more 
fond  of  this  game  than  of  the  p^e ;  and  the  inhabitants 
of  a  district  not  unfrequently  challenge  the  people  of 
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Ae  whole  island,  or  the  natives  of  one  island  those  of 
all  the  others,  to  brin^  a  man  who  shall  try  his  skill 
;with  some  favourite  j^ayer  of  their 'own  district  or 
island.  On.such  occasions  we  haye  seen  seven  or  eight 
4liousan443h]ef«  and  people,  men  and  women,  assembled 
to  witness  the  sport,  which,  as  well  as  the  pdhe,  is  often 
•continued  for  hours  together. 

Many  of  these  amusements  require  great  bodily  exer- 
tion; and  we  have  often  been  struck  with  the  restless 
aTidity  and  untiring  effort  with  which  they  pursue  even 
the  most  toilsome  games.  Sometimes  we  have  elt- 
pressed'our  surprise  that  they  should  labour  so  ar- 
dtiously  at  their  sport,  and  so  leisurely  at  their  planta- 
tions or  hpusfes,  which,  in  our  opinion,  would  be  far 
more  conducive  to  their  advantage  and  comfort.  They 
have  gehemily  answered,  that  they  built  houses  and 
4;nltiv9t§d  fiieir  gardens  from  necessity,  but  followed 
their  amusements  because  their  hearts  were  fond  of 
<4hem.  Ther^  are  some  few  who  play  merely  for  plea- 
sure ;  but  the  greater  part  engage  in  it  in  hopes  of  gain. 

Were  their  games  followed  only  as  sources  of  amuse^ 
ment,  they  would  be  comparatively  harmless ;  but  the 
demoralizing  influence  of  the  various  kinds  of  gambting 
eidsting  among  them  is  very  extensive.  Scarcely  an 
individual  resorts  to  their  games  but  for  the  purpose  of 
betting ;  and  at  these  periods  all  the  excitement,  anxiety, 
^iQttltation, 'and' rage  wiich  such  pursuits  invariably 
produce  are  not  oSy  visible  in  every  countenance,  but 
funy  acted  out,  and  ^1-  the  malignant  passions  which 
gambling  eogendera  are  Indulged  without  restraint.  We 
have  seen  females  hazarding  their  beads,  scissors,  cloth- 
beating  mallets,  and  every  piece  of  cloth  they  pos- 
sessed, except  :sfhat  they  \vT>re,  on  a  throw  of  the  uru 
or  pdhe,  In4he  same  ttaorong  might  be  frequently  seen 
the  farmer,  with  his  o-o,  and  other  implements  of  hus- 
bandry ;  the  builder  of  canoes,  with  .his  hatchets  and 
adzes ;  and  some  poor  man,  with  a  knife,  and  the  mat 
on.  which  he  sl^* — ^all  eager  to  stake  every  article 
they  possessed  on  the  success  of  their  favourite  player ; 
ai)d  when  they  have  lost  all,  we  have  known  them,  - 
(rantic  with  rage,  tear  their  hair  from  their  heads  on 
the  spot.  This  is  not  all ;  the  Jsport  seldom  terminates 
without  quarrels,  sometimes  of  a  serious  nature,  enso- 
iDg  between  the  adherents  of  the  different  parties. 
Siace  8c)iQo]B  hare  been  opened  in  the  islands,  and 
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the  natives  have  been  induced  to  direct  their  attentido 
to  Christian  instfuction  and  inteUectual  improvement, 
we  have  had  the  satisfaction  ^to  observe  these  games 
much  less  followed  than  formerlv ;  and  .we  hope  the 

Eeriod  is  fast  approaching  when  they  sh^l  only  be>the 
ealthful  exercise9.of  children ;  and  when'the  time  and 
strength  devoted  to  purposes  «o  useless,  and  often  inju- 
rious, shall  be  ^mfdoyed  in  cultivating  their  fertile  soil, 
augmenting  their  sources  of  individuad  and  social  happi- 
ness, and^securin^  to  themselves  the  enjoyment  of  the 
comforts  and  privileges  of  civilized  and  Christian  life. 

After  travelling  about  an  hour, ^  through  a  country 
which  appeared  more  thickly  inhabited  than  that  over 
which  we  had  passed  in  the  morning,  we  came  to  Ka- 
pauku,  a  pleasant  village  belonging  to  Naihe.  As  we 
passed  through  it,  we  found  tall  rows  Of  sugar-cane 
lining  the  path  on  either  side,  and  beneath  their  shade  we 
sat  down  to  rest.  A  crowd  of  natives  soon  g]&thered 
around  us ;  and  after  a  little  general  conversation,  w« 
asked  them  who  was  their  god  ?  They  said  they  had 
no  god;  formerly  they  had  many,  tut. now*  they  had 
cast  them  all  away.  We  asked  them  if  they  had  done 
well  in  abolishing  them  ?  They  said.  Yes,  lor  the  tabu 
occasioned  much  labour  and  inconvenience,  and  (kained 
'  off  the  best  of  their  property.  We  asked,  them  if  it 
was  a  good  thing  to  have  no  god,  and  to'kndw  of  no 
"being  to  whom  they  ought  to  lendaigifeligidCis  homage? 
They  said,  perhaps  it  was,  for  they^^had  nothing  to  mo- 
vide  for  the  great  saci^ces,  and  were  under  nof^ddrot 
punishment  foirl>rea]^it^  tabu;  that  now,  qnejAre  cooked 
their  food,  and  men  and  women  ate  together  the  satne 
kind  of  provisions.  •  ■■  ■      "  . 

We  asked  them  if  they  wodld  n^  like  to  hear  about 
the  true  God,  and  the  only  Saviour?  They  said  .tjhey 
had  heard  of  Jesus  Christ,  by  a  boy  belonging  to  Naihe; 
who  came  from  Oahu  about  two  months  ago ;  ■  but  he  had 
not  told  them  much,  and  the>  ehbuld  like  to  hear  some- 
thing more.  I  then  requested' them  to  sit  down,  and 
preached  to  them  on  the  way  of  salvation  by  "Jesus 
Christ.  When  the  service  was  ended,  iinany  involun^ 
tarily  exclaimed,  ^*Nui'roa  maitait  E  ctkemakofii  kanaka 
makou  no  Jesu,  a  %  ora  roa  ia  ia:^^  It  is  greatty  goodf 
We  wish  to  become  the  people  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  to 
be  saved  everlastiifgly  by  him.-^We  recomm«4|ded  them 
to  think  on  hie  love,  and  to  love  him  in  return;  ^  obey 
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)iim ;  ta  ke^pr  the  ^ab|»ath-day,  )p[  «lwtaiiiiiig  from 
-labour;  an^*  meeting  togeUier,  to.tsdk  about  what  they 
had  heard;  to  ask  God  in  prayer  to  teach  t|iem  all  his 
righteous  will ;  aad  to  ^nd  to  Naihe  their  chief,  or  the 
nnssionarii^  at  Oahu,  fpr  books,  and  i  person  to  instruct 
them. 

Biddingf  them  |iarewell,  we  directed  ^our  coarse  to- 
wards t£s  shore,  and  in  about  half  an  hour  came  to 
fionuapo,  an  extensfve  land  populous  village,  standing 
on  a  level  bed  of  lava  whicb  runs  out  a  considerable 
distance  into  the  sea. ,  As  we  approached  this  place, 
the  natives  led  us  to  a  steep  precipice  overhanging  the  . 
leaves,  and  pointed  olit  a  rock  iir  the  water  below,  called 
KaverOhea.  They  seemed  to  regard  both  the  place 
where  we  were  and  the  rock  below  with  strong  feel- 
ings of  su^rstition ;  at  which  we  were  not  surprised, 
whei|  they  informed  us.  that  formerly  a  jealous  husband, 
who  resided  a  short  distance  from  the  place,  murdered 

^  his  ^fe  in  a  cruel  manner  Vith  a  stone,  and  afterward 
dragged  hei^down  to  the  spot  where  we  stood,  and 
threw  her.  into  the  sea ;  that  she  f^ll  on  thO'rock  which 
wtf  saw,  and  immediately  :'a%rward,  while  he  stood  ^ 
iMninatiill^  on  what'  he  had  doive,  caUe^  out  to  him  in 
jphe  90st  a£fectionate  and  lamentable  strains,  attesting 
Iier«  innocence  of  the  crime  £pr  which  she  had  been 
milrderefi.  From  that  rock,  which  is  stiH  called  by  her 
^  HqI^  tneji^aid  hBV  voice  was  often  heard  calling  to  her 

u'^sbttid,  and  ^  there  her  form  was  sometimes  semi, 
li^ey  also  inforaied  us,  that  hef  lamdnftttions  w'ere  con- 
sidered h^  then  as  ominoHs  of  some  great  disaster ;  as 
of  wpr,  or  f^ine,  or  the  dealli  of  a  distinguished  chief» 
We  told  them  it  was  in  imagination  only  that  she  was 
6e^i,»and  that  her  «at>pose#lamehtations  were«but  the 
l^oise  of  the  surf,  or  th^  wh^tfing  of  the  winds. 

From- the  manner  in  yftiipH  w^were  received  at  Ho- 
nuapo,  we  should  not  think,  this  village  had  been  often 
visited  by  foreigners ;  fQ|(,t>n  our  descending  from  the 
high  hipa  to  the  Wa  oft  which  the  town  stands,  the  na- 
tives eame  running  Qilt  tcrneet  us  fr9m  ^1  quarters,  and 
soon  gathered  so  thickly.,around  us,  that  we  fouiid  it 

*  difficult  to  proceed.  Boys  and  girls  danced  and  hal- 
looed bSfori  us  j  yp,^  numbers  w>al£ed  by  our  side,  or 
followed  ms(,  pccitsionally  taking  us  by  the  hand,  o^ 
cate^mg  hold  ^f  some  part  of 'iMur  clothes.  They 
geemed  siu^nsetf  at  our  addrossing  them  in  their  own 
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tonguQ,  bot  were  i^uch  moxB  mo  yrheOf^muiB,  who  pvB^ 
ceded  us  wit)P«  Mge  faninbis hand,  told  tj^em  wwete 
teachers  of  reUgioii, — that  we  had  preached  and  praJFed 
at  every  pl^ce  where  wej^ad.sk)|^)ed,  aiS  should  n^st 
likely  (i?  80' ther^,  before  we  slia^      «      ^^^ 

We  pissed  through  the  town  to  the  residence  of  the 
head-man,  situated  on  the  farthest  |>oint  towards,  the 
sea.  He  invited  us  to  his  house,  procured  us  water  to 
wash  our  feet,^  and  imniediateljr  s^t-  to  an  adjacent  pond 
for  some  fish  for  our  su|q)^'  ^  While  that  was  preparing, 
the  people  asseihbled  in  crowds  around  the  house,  and 
ft  little  before  sunset,  Mr.  Thurston  preached  to  them  in 
.the  front  yard.  Upwavds  of  twonluuidtred'Were  present, 
.and -during  the  mwAe  of  the  service, 'sat  quietly,  and 
listened  attentively, , 

A  number'  of  the  people  at  this  place  had  one  of 
their  lips  tattooed,  after  the  manner-of  some  of  the 
New-Zealand -tribes.  There  was  mere  tattooing  here 
than  we  had  observed  at  "Si^^other  place ;  but  if  was 
rudely  done,  displa3dng  much'  lesfe  taste  *and  elegance 
than  the  figures  on  ^  bodies  of  either  the  New*Zea-  , 
,  landers,  Tahitians,  of  MffquesiaBS,  which  are  sool^etiilif  s 
really  beautiilik.  0^        .  >     . 

After  the.  service,  some  of  our  mumber  visite^t^ 
ruins  of  a  heiau,  on  appoint  of  lava  near  our  lodgnu^. 
Doring^the  evening,  on  making  some  inquiriesjrespect* 
ing  it,  we  found  it  had  been  dedicate^  to  Tairi,  an«fj||»^ 
thS^n  down  in  \he  general  destruction  of  id^,  m* 
IWd.  'Phe/MlifRd  to  think  it  was  well  thai  >Mat^ 
had  been  prohibited  by  the  king ;  said  it%  freqii^nt  reqiiC 
«itions  k^t  them  v^  poor,  and  occasionedwmAiutth 
labour.'  ThAf^wejiB,  as.  might  tie  expected,' almost  «a. 
tirely  ignorant  of  tht-  reli|ion  of  Jesuf  Cfaust.  4^14 
from  what  ire  saw  ani!^' Heard  pn  first- arriving  9SmfiS^ 
th^m,  we  fiihould  fear  they  y^eke  m^h  degraded  1^*|Iei- 
morality  and  vice.  ':  ,..v  ^  .*.  *        ^' "    7 

One  man  only  f^om  t)|is  p)a«e  had  been  at  Oahu^-siace 
the  king  had  been  favour^blj^  disposeij  towards,  /^faris^ 
tianity:  \rhile  there,  he  xmce^tei^ea^ttbtic^^Mipis^^ 
the  native  language,  and  hB&;d- about  Jesus  Oh]&t,*the 
God  ^  the  foreigners  y  but  had  given  a  very  imp^rfetef^  ' 
account  of  him.    ^he  people  seemed  inc^edlo  Ikten  - 
^attentively  to  whatswa&  aaid*  about  salvatlw  ^dn»ligh 
the  Redeemer ;  aii^  thoegb^  fati|[i|ed  by  otyp  joux|p9r« 
«nd  ezeroises  witMhe  i^Juyfiianl^ii^it-^  d^<^  jjimw 
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*,^v)iere  we  bM-Mopped  duving  the^y,  w§  esteftoied  it 
a  -ppvilege  to  spead  tlie  ^yening  ii(  ^nversation  on  a 
topic  of  so  ipucii  interest,  and  importance,  and  expe- 
h.enced  no  amait  flegnMr  of  {d^asure,  while  ^iideavouring 
to/cpnvey  to  their  uilmbrmed,  bat  apparentl^r  idqairing, 
^  minds  a  concise  and  silnple  view  of  the  l^ing  doc- 
tiines  and  dutieeipf  our  holy  religion.  At  a  late  hour, 
we  asked  them  td  unUe  with  us  in  our  evening  worship, 
and  afterward  Uty'down  W  i^st.  Many  of  the  people 
in  the  house,  however,  coi^itsned  talting  till  almost 
daylight.  The  attention  given  by  the  people  to  our  in-- 
stvuciions  is  not  to  be  considered  as  evidencing  their  • 
conversion  to  Ohrisiianity;  oir'indiGa.iing  a^y  decisive 
fhange  in  Uieir  views  or  feeUngs^^lMit  is  merely  noticed* 
as  a  pleasing  msdifestation  of 'their  willingness  to 
listen  to  the  truths  ~w«  are  desii^us-  to  promulgate 
amoi^  them; 
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MakMrobjects  to  yisitinf  the  volcano— Account  of  the  deftat  and  asoMwlna- 
^tiA  of  keona-^upCTiBtitloiis  connected^  with  the  pebbly  beach  at  IVinoIe 
.  -*-HMpitamy  of  the  natWm—Methods  of  drenmff  the  taro— DfMaiit  taidU , 
^^^ions  d^the  volcano  at  Kirauea— Visit  to  the  burniilg  chasm  at  Ponahobot 
>  ^otirney  from  Kapajnla— Lod^^  if  a  carem— Reflection  fhrni  the  vol- 
4iaiio^ night..  *  ,i    ^^      . 

"«  On  ^Mnomftgof  the  30th,  ^e  arose  much  refreshed, 
bat^ffik^WiO^  hating  arrived  with  our  baggage,  we  did' 
not  Kave  ifonuapo  so  Hiirly  as  \¥«e  ebnld  lave  wished. 

.  ^0t«at  numberv-of  the  peojgjd  cf!<»wded  our  house  at  an 
0My  homy  and  while  jb^s^ast  was  preparing,  they 
1fere^94fd|lessed.fKQm  Vs.  xciiiM,  When«the  service 
was  'etidCle^-  the  people  Vere.  anxioos  to  know  more 

'  about*  th^'d  things ;  soma^^time* was  therefore  spent  in 
conysrsatiobifitb^them.  '«We  had  seldom  seen  any  who 
sE^()e^^l4bi^  ^jEer§$tcsd  in  the  truths  of  the  gospel 
tharf^  dremle  of  Hdaufepp.  \^ 
*  ^  AbdtKt  eight  A.  M.  Makba  anjve j^  but  withq|it  our 
bagi^e..  "iRie  men  wjiq,  were,  bringing  it,  he*  said, 
coub  not*  Ise  persuaded  US  coaie  on  last'  ni|ht,  but  had 
seMut  tins  motning,,^^  x^ld  sotil^vertftke  us.  We 
iio«r  8cquam|9d  jkiiaitith  ai^ii^eaiti^  ts  visit  the  vol- 
»3  _^        ' 
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cano,  and  requcMedthim  to  faast^  on  tlift«ien  with  our 
bagcage,  as- we  should  want  mdUe  things  there  than  we 
coold  convenient^  carry.  ^  lie  objected-strongly  to  our 
going  thither,  as  we  should  most  likely  he  miscMevons, 
and  offend  P61e  or  Nafaoaarii,  deitie^  of^  the^irolcano,  bv 
plucking  the  oh^o  (sacred  berrifta),  digging  up  the  saad^ 
or  throwing  stones  into  ihe  crater,  aii^  then  they  would 
either  rise  out  of  the  crater  in  vol^inies  of  smoke,  send 
up  large  stones  to  fall  upon  us  and  kill  us,  or  cause 
darkness  and  i%in  to  oveMake  us,  so  that  we  should 
never  find  our  way  back.  We  told  hihi  we.  did  not 
apprehend  any  danger  from  the  gods;  that  ^e  Jmew 
there  were  none ;  and  should  <^rtai9ly  visit  the  volcano, 
*If  we  wer^  determined  on  going,  he  said,  we  must  go 
by  ourselves ;  he  would  go  with  us  as  far  ^  Kapapa&) 
the  last  yillage  at  khich  we  «hould  stop,  and  abont 
twenty  miles  on  this  side  of  it ;  from  thence  he  would 
descend  to  the  seashore,*  and  wait  till  we  overtook 
him.  The  governor^  he  said,  had  told  him  not  tq  go 
there,  and  if  he  had  not,  he  should  not  venture  near  it^ 
for  it  was  a  fearful  pl^e. 

We  waited  till  after  nine  o'clock,  when,  the  men  nqt 
arriving  with  6ur  bjSLgg^ge,  w6  proceeded  on  our  y^SLj, 
leaving  Makoa  to  wait  for  them,  and  come  after  ip  a0 
far  a&  Kapapala,  where  we  expected  to  spend  the  night. 
.  As  we  walked  through  the  village, .  numbers^  of  tfce 
people  came  out  of  their  hpCrses,  and  folio wed'us  fm:  a 


..  ^  -•  part- 

ing arofa^  as  we  passed,  and  continue  to  foljo^  u^,  with 
their  eyes  till  we  were  out  of  iilgbt.  » 

After  travelling  some  time  over  a  wide  tract  of.lavi^ 
in  some  pldces  almost  SH'ipgged  as  any  we  had  .;yfet 
seen,  we  reached  HokukaiEho.  Here  we  fotmd  .a^  ex- 
cellent spring  of  fresh  watef,  the  first  yre  had  yet  seen 
on  our  tour,  though  wehiKl.tmvelled  npwai^s  of  ^  hun- 
dred miles.  While  we  wereiStopning  to  ifink,  and  rest 
ourselves,  many  natives  .gatherea'ai5undi*iis*  Jfrpba  fhe 
neighbourhood.  We  {•equested  them  to  accomp^y  us 
to  a  cluster  of  hqtises  a  ^little  farther  oh,  wliiCfc  they 
very  cheerfully  did ;  andJiere  I",  addressed  tlienl,  andJn- 
vited  all  who  were  athirst,  and  whosoever  woulS,- te 
come  and  idee  of*  the  v^ter  of  life'  free}y.  'Ehey 
sat  quietly  onthelavaLtill'the  cbn^^g  prayer  %aa 
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Ibusfaed,  wfeM  serei^  simultaneottsly^aclaiined,  "  A 
mea  maitm  he  ora^  f.mmemake  ou ;"  Jl  goo4ibuig  is  sal- 
▼lition ;.  I  desire  it.  They  then  proposed  seyer^  ques* 
,  tionsy^hich  we  answ^ed  apparency  to  their  satisfac- 
tion, and  afterward  k%pt  on  our  ¥ray. 

We  tiSYelled  over  another  ru^ed  tract  of  lava  about 
two  hundred  rdds  wide.  It  had  been  most  violently 
torn  to  pieces,  and  thrown  up  in  0ie  wildest  confusion; 
ih  some  places  it  was  heaped  forty  i>r  fifty  feet  hig;h. 
The  road  across  H  was  formed  of  laife  smooth  round 
stones,  ^placed  in  a  line  two  or  three  feet  apart.  By 
stepping  along  on  these  stones,  we  passed  over,  though 
not  without  considerable  fatigue.  About  half-past  eleven 
we  reached  Hilea,  a  pleasant  village  belonging  to  the 
governor.  As  we  a]^roached  it,  we  observed  a  num- 
Ser  of*  artificial  fish-ponds,  formed  by  excavating  the 
earth  to*the  depth  of  two*  or  three  feet,  and  bai^Ling  up 

^  Jthe  sides.  The  sea  is  let  into  them  occasionally,  and 
thsy  kre  generadly  well  stocked  with  excellent  fish  of 
the  mufiet  kind.  We  went  into  t^e  house  of  the  head 
raan^and  asked  him  to  collect  the  people  together,  as 
we  wished  to  speak  to  them  about  the  true  God.  He  sent 
out,  and  most  of  the  people  of  the  village  then  at 

'  home,  about  two  hundred  in  niunber,  soon  collected  in 
his  house,  which  was  large;  'where  Mr.  Thurston 
preached  to  them.'  They  appeared  gratified  with  what 
they  had  heard,  and  presApq^^^^  ^^T  inucb  to  spend  the 
day  with  them.  We  could^  not  consent  to  this,  as  we 
had  l^ajglled  l^ut  a  short  didtance  since  leaving  Honu- 
apo.  The  head  man  then  hsked  us  to  stop  till  he 
could  prepare  some  refreshment ;  saying,  he  had  hogs, 
i|kh,  taro,^ potatoes,- and  bananas  in  abundance.  We 
-.told  him  We  were  not  in  need  of  any  thing,  and  would 
^rather  go  on.  He  said,  probably  the  governor  would  be 
angry  with  him,  banish  him,  or  perhaps  take  off  his  • 
head,  when  he  should  hear  that  he  had  not  entertained 
his  friends  as  they  passed  through  the  place.  We  ate 
a  few.  ripe  plantains  which  lie  placed  before  us,  and 
then  took  our  leave,  assuring  him  that  we  would  speak 
t6  the  governor  on  the  subject  of  taking  off  his  head, 
&c.  This  in  some  measure  seemed  to  satisfy  him,  and 
alter  accompanying  us  a  short  distaaee,  he  gave  us  his 
iiroAa,' and  returned. 
As  we  left  Hilea,  our  guide  pointed  out  a  small  hill, 

.  cftUed  Makanau,  where'JbotM,  the  last  rival  of  Tamelia- 
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meha,  mnnsadeied  himself  up  to  the  wanrioVs  under 
Taiaoa,  bf  whom  h«  hadheeo  conquered  in  tifo  succes- 
sive engagements.  He  was  the  younger  brother  of 
Kauikeoute^  the  eldest  son  and  successor  of  Taraiopu. 
After  the  battle  Of  Keei,  in  which  his  brother  was  slaiii, 
he  fled  to  Hito,  ihe  iai^^.  eastern  division  of  thp  island. 
The  warriors  of  Hiro,  with  those  of  Puna^  and  some 
parts  of  Kaii,  on  the  gouth^easty  together  with- those  of 
part  of  Hamakua.  on  the  north-east,  dechored  them- 
selves in  his  favour, .  as  the  immediate  descendant  of 
Taraiopu.  Among  $hem  he  resided  several  y^jsrs,  un- 
disturbed by  Tamehameha,  frequently  making  attacks 
on  the  northern  and  westettf  pai^s  of  the  island,  in 
which,  however,  he  was  genersdly  repulsed  with  loss. 
Notwithstanding  the  defeats  he  had  experienced,  he  was 
still  desiious  to  obtaiu  the  soverei^ty  of  the^,  whole 
island,  to  the  throne  of  which  he  considered  himself,  the 
legitimate  heir;  and  in  the  year  1769  marched  from  Hiio 
vrith  all  his  forces  to  attack  Kati  and  ]^ona,  on  the" 
western  shores.  He  took  the  inland  road,  stnd  on  his 
way  across  the  island,  halted  for  the  night  in  tiie  vicinity 
of  the  volcano.  An  eruption  took  place  that  very  night, 
and  destroyed  the  warriors  of  two  small  villages,  in  all 
about  eighty  men.  This  was  considered  an  ill  omen. 
He  however  continued  his  march,  and  shortly  after 
reached  Taiittii.  Here  he  was  met  l^  a  body  of  Tame- 
hameha's  warriors  under  Taiana,  a  chief  of  whom  fre- 
quent menti(m  is  made"  in  Meare's  a{^  Diz<m^s  voyages. 
An  engagement  took  place,  in  whicn  he  was  defeated, 
and  obliged  to  retreat  towards  Hiro.  The  victorious 
party  pursued,  and  overtook  him  at  Puakokoki,  in  the 
division  of  Puna,  where  another  battle  was  fought,  in 
wtioh  his  forces  were  totally  routed,  and  almost  aU  ot 
Hiem  slain.  He  saved  himself  by  flying  to  the  moun- 
*  tains  attended  by  a  few  of  his  kahu,  or  faithful  com- 
panioofe,  Taiana  and  his  warriors  returned  to  Waiohinu, 
there  to  remain  till  the  place  of  his  retreat  should  be 
discovered.  \  * 

Alter  some,  time^  iUoua^.  Kaoteioku  his  younger 
brother,  and  a  few^fHends  that  were  ivith  them,  came 
to  Makanau.  From  hence  he  despatched  a  messeng^ 
to  Taiana,  requealing  permission  to  pass  to  the  sea- 
shore, ifi.  order  that  he.  might  go  and  i^urrender  himself 
to  T^mehameha,  who  was  tKen  at  Towaihae.  Taiana* 
and  the  rest  of  the  waniors  agreed  to  allow  him  tapaas 


uiumettldihfOttgfa  their  camp,  and^lCeatealieuni,  the 
father  of  Naibe,  present  cl^ef  of  Kaavaroa,  and  Kama- 
hoe,  father  I  of  Hoapih,  two.ne^r  relatives  of  Keoua, 
though  attached  to  Tamehameha,  went  hack  to  assure 
him  of  his  safety,  and  of  the  friendly  feelings  of  Tame- 
hameha ^wBtds  him.  He  accompanied  them  to  Tai- 
ritii,  where  they  eq^arked  in  ITaiaaa's  canoes,  suod 
directed  their  course %eng  the  western'  shores  to  Towai- 
hae.  .  On  tHeii^  way  he  stopped  at  several  places,  par- 
ticularly Honotnaluio,  Hohaunau,  Kaavaroa,  Keauhou, 
and  KaiiDa.  The  people  at  each  of  the  places,  at  Ho- 
liawiau'in  particular,  crowded  around  him,  brought  him 
presents  of  food,  hogs,  t^^  and  fruits,  and,  by  every 
mesms  in  their  powerr  demonstrated  their  attachment  to 
him.  Many  of  them  wept ;  some  on  account  of  the  joy 
they  feU  $tt  seeing  him  again,  others,  from  a  foieboding 
fear  o£  the  result  of  his  surienderlo  Tajaehameha.  He 
stopped  two  nignts  at  Paraoa,  a  small  village  a  few 
'"'^iles  to  the  southward  of  Towaihae,  where  he  received 
the  greatest  assurances  of  Tamehameha^s  kind  inten- 
tions ;  and  9n  the  morning  of  the  third  day  [Mroceeded  to 
Towaihae.  Tamehaitfeha,  with^  his  chiela,  was  stand- 
in^  on*  the  beach  as  his  canoe  came  in  sight,  and,  with 
most  of  the  chiefs,  intended  to  protect  him ;  but  Keeau- 
moku,  af  chief  of  the  most  sanguinary  disposition,  who 
had  grappled  with  his  elder  brother  in  the  battle  at  Keei, 
had  determined  on  his  death;  and  fearing  Tamehameha 
might  frustrat^e  his  jpurpose,  if  the  canoe  was  allowed 
to  land,  he* waded  ^ve^his  mi^le  into  the  sea;  and, 
regardless  of  the  orders  of  Tamehameha,  and  the  ex- 
postulations of  the  other  chiefs,  caught  hold  of  the 
canoe  as  it  approached  the  shore,  and,  either  with  his 
pahoa  or  a  long  kmfe,  stabbed  Keoua  to  the  heart  as  he 
sat  in  the. stern.  He  also  murdered  seven  of  his  cohiik 
panions  a^d  friends,  who  came  in  the  same  canoe.  Ifi 
another  canoe  was  Kaoreiokn  his  younger  brother,  and 
the  father  of  Pauahi,  one  of  the  wives  of  Rifaoriho,  the 
late  sovereign  of  the  islands.  Tamehameha  gave  strict 
aiders  to  protect  it,  and  their  liiros  were  spared.  Ta- 
mellameha  and  many  of  the  chief8,^aftioiilarly  Keavea- 
hauru  anid  Kamahoe,  are  reported  to  have  regretted  his 
4eath.  Keeaumoku,  however,  justifie4his  hoaid  abthy 
sayings  that  if  Keoua  had  been  allowed  to  live,  they 
ilhould  never  have  been  secure. 
.We  bad  not  travelled  &r  Isefove  we  reached  Ninole,  a 
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sm?XL  village^on  the  seashore,  celebrated  on  account  of 
a  short  pebbly  beach  citted  Koroa,  the  stones  of  which 
were  reported  to*  possess  very  singular  properties } 
among  others;  that  of  propagating  their  species*.  The 
natives  told  us  it  Vas  a  toahi  /Minoi (place 'famous)  for 
supplying  the  stones 'sfnployed  ia  ma^idg  siiall^  adfees 
and  hatchets  beftire  they  were  aojuaii^ted  with  ihe>  use 
of  iron ;  but  partieul^ly  for^  fturmshing  th^  stettes  of 
which  the  gods  were  made  who  presidis^I'diii^  ihostof 
the  games  of  Hawaii.  Some  powers  of 'discrimki^tien^ 
they  told  us,  were  necessary  t^  discover  the  stam^ 
which  would  answer  to  bp  deified.  When  ^lelectM, 
they  were  taken  to  the  heiau,  and  theire  'several  em^ 
monies  were  performed  over  them.  Afterward,  when 
dressed,  and  taken  to  the  place  where  the  *ganfes  were 
practis^^,  if  the-  parses  to  whom:  they  belonged  ifefe  ' 
successful,  -their  fame  was  established;  but,  if  unsuc- 
cessful for  severed  times  together,  they  were  either 
broken  to  pieces,  or  thrown'  contemptuously  awayf 
When  any  were  removed  for  th^  purpose  of  being  trans- 
formed into  gods,  one  of  each  sex  was  gener&lLy  selected ; 
these  were  Siways  trapped  verj^carefuUy  togetherln  a 
piece  of  native  cloth.  Afer  a  certain  ti^^th^said  a 
small  stone  would  be  found  with  them,  ^^#|ki1|i  when 
grown  to  the  sizeof  its  parents,  was  taken  to*%He  heian, 
or  temple,  and  afferward  made  to  preside  at  the  games. 

We  were  really  suiprised  at  the  tenacity  with  which 
this  last  opinion- was  adhered  to,  4iot  enly  by  the  poor 
people  of  the  place,  but  by  severaf  others,  %ith  tvhona 
we  have  since  conversed,  and  whom  we  should  have 
supposed  better  informed.  It  required  all  the  argument 
and  ridicule  that  we  could  employ  to^  make  them  believe 
it  could  not  possiUy  be  so.  Korea  was  also  a  place  of 
"importance  in  times  of  war,  as  the  bejst  stones  used  in 
their  slings  were  procured  here. 

This  place  is  also  celebrated  as  furnishing  Uie  smaH 
black  and  ^hite  stones  used  by  the  natives  in  playing  at 
konan^,  a  native  game,  resembling  draiftls,  and  s^parently 
more  intricate.  The  konane-board  is  generally  two  feet 
long,  and  cohtaifis  upwards  of  two  hundred  squares, 
usually  fourt^n  in  a  row.  It  is  a  favourite  amusement 
with  the  old  meir;  and  we  have  known  one  game,  com- 
menced early  in  the  morning,  hardly  ooncli^ed  on  ^he 
same  day.  ^ 

We  examined  somet>f  the  stones.    The  black  .ones 
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^pqpeand  to  be  pieeesi  of  trap,  or  cdtffpact  lava.  The 
white  ones  were  Dranches-of  wiiite  coral,  common  to  all 
the*  islands  pi  the*Padific.  Thfi  angles  of  both  were 
worn  away,*  ;and  the  attrition  occasioiKi^by  the  con- 
tinual n^inii  of  the^  surf  on  the  beach  had  also  given 
ttitafft  considerable'^^polish. 

After  ^vel^g  about  two  miles,  we  ^^e  to  Punaruu, 
'  trher^^tiie  j»eo^  of  that  and  thp  next  village,  Wailau, 
eoll«cted^%<«l|»r  in  a  large  ho^se,  and  were  addressed 
oir  th»  natur^  and  attributes  of  the  true  God  and  the 
ivfai^'ttf  si^vationi  In  general,  speaking  to  the  people 
iif  th«  open  air  was  prc^^ed,^  we  then  had  more 
heaiN3rs  th^ni  when  we  adS^ssed  them  in  a  house.  But 
in.  the  iniddle  of  the  day  we*ti$ually  found  it  too  hot  to 
istand^ao  lodg^in  tiie  sun.  The  services  which  we  held 
hi  19ie  mominff  and  evening  were  always  out  «f  doors.' 

We  now  len  the  road  by  the  seaside,  and  directed  our 
course  towards  the  mountains.  Our  path  lay  over  a 
'  rich  yellow-looking  soil  of  dec^nnposed  lava,  or  over  a 
fine  black  vegetab;^  mould,  in  which  we  oecasiona^y 
saw  a  few  masses  of  lava  partially  deoompoeed,  suf- 
ficient, to  coi^vince  inl  that  the  Whole  had  once  been 
GverOflift^sd^  and  that  Is^va  was  the  basis  of  the  whole 
trdct  9C' country.  '  There  was  but  little  cultivation, 
though  the  ground  appeared  well  adtojted  to  the  growth  . 
of  all  the  most  valuable  produce  of  %»  islands.  After 
-walking  up  a  gentle  ascent  about  f^ght  miles,  we  came 
to  a  soGtaf^  haplet  called  Makaaka,  containii^  four  or 
live  housesh,  iii'  which  three  or  four  £aunilies  were 
residing. 

The  house  which  we  entered  was  large,  and  beneath 
.,  one  roof  included  their  workshop,  kitchen,  and  sleeping- 
Toom,  without  aoy  intervening  partitions.  On  one  side, 
two  women  were  beating  native  cloth,  and  the  men, 
were  at  w^rk  on  a  new  canoe.  In  the  same  place  were 
severed  large»  ofies,  one  upwards, of  sixty  feet  long,  and 
between  two  and  three  feet  deep,  Allowed  out  of  a  single 
tree.  The  workmen  told  us  they  were  making  a  pair 
of  that  size  for  Kaikioeva,  guairdian  of  the  yeung  prince 
Kauikeouli,  whose  tenants  titey  were. 

Near  the  south  end  of  the  house,  which  Was  quite  open, 
stood  their  fireplace,  where  a  man^  was  preparing  a 
quantity  of  arum  or  taro  for  the  oven.  The  roots  were 
oblong,  from  six  inches  to  a  foot  in  length,  and  three  or 
font  inches  in  diameter.    The  substance  of  the  root  is 
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somewhat  Vke  tHat  of  a  potato,  but  more  fibroc^;  and 
to  the  taste,  befbre  dressed,  is  iBxceedingly^  pungent  and 
acrid.  The  tender  leaves  of  this  plant  are  sometimes 
wrapped  up  i^  plantain  leaves,  baked,  an(l  eaten  by  the 
natives ;  but  in  general  the  root  oidy  is  used  a^im  article 
of  food.  The  *OTen  was  a  hole  in  the  earth,  tflpee  or 
four  feet  in  diaq^eter,  and  nearly  a  foot  deep.  -  A  num- 
ber of  small  stones  were  spread  over  the  bottom,  a  few 
dried  leaves  laid  on  tjhe^n,  and  the  necesftaryc^quantity  of 
sticks  and  firewood  piled  up,  and^oovered  over  with  small 
stones.  The  dry  leaves  were  then  kindled,  and  while 
the  stones  were  heating,  the,  man  scraped  off  the  skin 
or  rind>of  the  taro  with  a^^hell,  and  split  the  roots  into 
two  OF  three  pieces.  ^  VJPftn  the  stones  were  red-hot, 
they  were  spread  out  with  a.  stick,  the  remaining  fire- 
-brands taken  away,  and  when  thedkist  and  ashes  on  the 
i^ones  at  the  bottom  had  been  brushed  off  with  a  green 
bough,  the  taro,  wrapped  in  leaves,  was  laid  on  them  till 
the  oven  waiS  full,  when*a  few  more  leaves  wer^  spread 
04  the  tai^;  hot  stones  /  were  then  placed  on  these 
leaves,  and  a  covering  six  inches  thickf  of  leaves  and 
earth,  spread  over  the  whole,  lb  this  state  the  taro 
remained  to  steam  or  bake  about  half  an  hour,  when 
they  opened  their-oven,  and  took  as  many  roots 'as  were 
needed.  The  aruih  or  taro  is  an  excMlent  vegetable, 
boiled  as  we  are  Accustomed  to  drets  potatoes,  but  is 
not  so  farinaceous  and  pleasant  as  when  baked  in  a  na- 
tive oven.  Sometimes  the  natives  *brqU  their  food  on 
heated  stones,  or  roast  it  before  their  fire ;  but  these 
ovens  are  most  generally  used  for  cooking  their  several 
kinds  of  victuals.  Potatoes  and  yams  are  dressed  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  taro ;  but  pigs,  dogs,  fish,  and  birds 
are  wrapped  in  green  leaves  before  ^ey  are  put  into 
the  oven.  • 

We  saw  some  Muscovy  ducks  in  the  gatpien,  and 
offered  to  purchase  <me ;  but  they  said  tbep  were  rearing 
them  for  their  landlood,  and  could  not  part  with  any; 
they  furnished  us,  hoiwever,  with  a  fowl,  with  which, 
and  some  buiscuit  we  had-with  us,  we  made  a  tolerable 
meal.  We  remained  about  two  iiours,  during  which  We 
did  not  omit  to  ^ak  to  the  inhabitants  respecting  the 
Saviour.  We  also  offered  to  remunerate  them  for  what 
we  had  received,  but  they  refueed  to  take  any  thing. 
We  therefore  made  the  children  a  present  of  a- looking- 
glass  and  a  few  strings^of  beads,  and  then  resumed  pur 
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journeys  over  the  9ame  verdant  comtry,  freqaenUy 
ciossing  Ismail  valieys  and  wal^rcourses,  which,  how- 
ever, were  all  dry.  r-       ■  ^ 

The  surface  of  the  coaBtry  was  covered  withji  light 
yellow  a^l,  and  clothed  with  tall  gras^,  buf  the  sides 
and  b«d  of  every  watercourse  we  passed  were  com- 
posed of  volcanic  rock,  a  kind  of  basaltes,  or  dark-gray 
compact  lava,  with  fine  grains  o^  olivine,  the  different 
strata  lyingma  direction  g^itly  inclined  towards  the  sea. 

The  laoid,  though  vefy  good,  was*  but  partially  cul- 
tivated, till  we  £ame  to  jKlaaraara,  where  we  passed 
through  large  iields  of  faro  and  potatoes,'^^  with  sugar- 
cane and  plantains  growing  >i«ry  luzuhandy.  Maruae, 
the  chief  of  the  place,  came  c^^rn  to  the  roadside  as  we 
passed  by,-  and  asked  us  to  stay  for  the  nig:ht  at  his 
house ;  but  as  Kapapala  was  only  four  miles  distant,  we 
thought  we  could  reach  it  before  daj^,  and  therefore 
thanked  him,  and  proposed  to  walk  on.  -  As  our  boys 
were  tired  with,  their  hundles,  we  asked  him  to  allow  a 
man  to  carry  them  tp*KapB{»la.  He  immediately  or- 
dered one  to  go* with  us,  and  we  passed  on  through  a 
coQtinued  succession4if  plantations,  in  a  high  state  of  * 
cultivation. 

During  the  whole  of  the  tim^we  had  been  travelling 
on  the  high  la^,  we  had  perceived  a  number  of  columns 
of  smoke  and  vapeur  nsuig  at  a  considerable  distance, 
and  also  one  large  stesdy  column,  that  seemed  little 
sti&cted  by.the  wuid^  and  this,  we  were  informed,  arose 
from  the  great  crater  at  Kirauea.  The  smaller  columns 
were  emitted  at  irregular  intervals  of  several  seconds 
between  each.  On  inquiry  we  learned  that  they  arose 
from  deep  chadms  in  the  earth,  and  were  accompanied 
by  a  hot  and  snlphnreoBs-vapour.  About  seven  o^clock 
in  the  evenings  we  reached  Kapapala,.  and  directed  our 
weary  steps- to  the  house  of  Tapuahi,. the- head  man. 
He  kindly  bad«  us  welcome,  siNread  a.mat  in  the  front 
of  his  house  for  us  to  sit  down  upon,  and  (wrought  us  a 
most  agreejable  beverage,  a  oilabaah  (ull  of  good  cool 
fresh  water.  \ 

The  thermometer  at  sunset  stood  at  70°,  and  we  sat 
for  some  time  talking  with  the  peofde  around  us.  The 
air  from  the  mountains,  however,  soon  began  to  be 
ke«ai.  We  then  weut  into  the  house,  and  although  we 
wete  in  a  tropical  climate,  in  the  month  of  July,  we 
found  a  fire  very  ccHnfoftabUr.*  It  was  kindled  in  a  hoUow 
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place  in  the  centre  of  the  earthen  floor,  suirounded 
by  large  square  stones,  ancl  gave  both  light  and  heat. 
But  as  there  wm  only  one  aperture,  which,*  as  in 
the  houses  of  the  ancient  Britons,  answered  the  triple 
purpose  of  a  door,  a  window,  and  a  chimney,  ^e  smoke 
was  sometimes  rather  troublesome. 

Few  of  the  Hawaii^  females  are  wittiout  some  fa- 
vourite animal.  •  It  ii  usually  a  dog.  Here,  however, 
we  observed  a  specie^sOf  pet  that' we  had  not  seen  be- 
fore. It  was  a  curly-tailed  pig,  about  a  year  and  a  half 
old,  three  or  four  feet  long,  and  apparently  well  fed. 
He  belonged  to  two  sisters  of  our  host,  who  fohned 
part  of  his  family,  and  joined  the"  social  circle  around 
the  evening  hearth.         •  * 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Kapapala  we  noticed  a  vari- 
ety 6f  the  paper-mulberrjr,  somewhiat  different  fron^  that 
generally  cultivated,  which  grew  spontaneously,  and 
appeared  indigenous.  Large  quantities  of  the  drie^  bark 
of  this  plant,  tied  up  in  bundles,  like  hemp  or  flax,  were 
piled  up  in  the  house  where  we  lodged.  It  is  used  in 
manufacturing  a  kind  of  tapa,  called  mamake,  sorizod 
'  throughout  the  islands  on  accdbnt  of  its  strength  ^and 
durability.  /> 

About  eight  a^clock  ^pig  was  baked,  smd  some  taro 
prepared  by  our  host  for  suj^r.  M  our  particular'  re- 
quest, he  was  induced  to  partake  of  it,  though  contrary 
to  the  etiquette  of  his  conairy.  When  we  had  fin- 
ished, Tupuahi  and  his  household  dissembled  for  family 
worship ;  after  which  we  retired  to  rest.  We  had  trav- 
elled more  than  twenty  miles,  and  twb  of  our  number 
had,  since  the  monung,  spoken  four  times  to  the 
people. 

Soon  after  sunrise  on  the  Slst,  the  people  of  the  place 
were  collected  around  our  house.  I  requested  them  to 
sit  down  in  front,  and,  after  singing  a  hymn,  preached 
to  them  a  short  and  plain  discourse.  Mi^  iThurston  con- 
cluded the  ji^rvice  with  prayer.  ^  Tl|e  people  rem^ed 
in  the  place  nearly  an  hour,  and  made  many  inq;airies. 

After  breakfast  three  of  our  number  went  to  visit  the 
places  where  we  had«een  the  colunms  of  smoke  ristlig 
yesterday;  and  having  travelled  about  five  miles,  over  a 
country  fertile  and  generally  cultivated,  we  came  to 
Panahehoa.  It  was  a  bed  of  ancient  lava,  the  surface 
of  which  was  decomposed ;.  and  in  many  places  shrubs 
and  trees  had  grown  to  a  cbnaideraUe  hi^ight.      .  ^  .. 


~  As  we  approached  the  places  whence  the  smoke 
issned,  we  passed  over  a.  numbcuc  of  fissures  and  deep 
chasms,  Arom  two  inches  to  s£C  feet  in  width.  The 
^vrbole  mass  of  locks  had  eyidently^been  rent  by  some 
Tioient  CMiyulsionof  the  earth,  at  no  very  distant  period; 
and  when  we  came  in  sight  of  the  ascending  columns 
of  smoke  and  vapour,  we  beheld  immediately  before  us 
a  Talley,  or  hollow,  about  half  a  mile  across,  formed  by 
the  sinking  of  the  whole  surface  of  ancient  lava,  to  a 
depth  of  fifty  feet  below  its  original  level.  Its  super- 
ficies was  intersected  by  fissures  in  every  direction; 
and  along  the  centre  of  me  hollow,  two  large  chasms, 
of  irregular  form  and  breadth,  were  seen  stretching  from 
the  mountain  towards  the  sea,  in  a  south-by- west  direc- 
tion, and  extending  either  way  as  far  as  the  eve  could 
reach.  The  principal  chasm  was  in  some  places  so 
narrow  that  we  could  step  over  it,  but  in  others  it  was 
ten  or  twelve  feet  across.  It  was  from  these  wider 
portions  that  the  smcdce  and  vapours  arose. 

As  we  descended  into  ;this  valleyrthe  ground  sounded 
hollow,  and  in  several  places  the  lava  cracked  under  our 
feelt.  <  Towards  the  centre  it  was  so  hot  that  we  could 
not  stand  mo^e  than  a  minute  in  ihe  same  place.  As 
•we^drew  near  one  Of  the  apertures  ths^t  «|pitted  smoke 
and  vapour,  our  g^e  stopped,  and  tried  to  dissuade  us 
from  proceeding  any  farther,  apsuring  us  he  durst  not 
venture  nearer,  for  faaif -a^Pel^,  the  deity  of  the  volca- 
noes. We  told  him  there  was  no  PeM  of  which  he  need 
b^  afraid ;  but  that  if  he  did  not  wish  to  accompany  us, 
he  might  go  back  to  the  bushes  at  the  edge  of  the  val- 
ley, and  aivait  our  return.  He  immediately  retraced  his 
steps,  and  we  proceeded  on,  passing  as  near  some  of  the 
smoking  fissures  as  l^e  heat  and  sulphureous  vapour 
rising  from  them  would  admit.  We  looked  down  into 
several,  but  it  was  only  in  three  or  four  that  we  could 
see  any^bottom.  The  depth  of  these  appeared  to  be 
almost  fifty  or  sixty  feet,  and  the  bottoms  wjiT®  composed 
of  loose  fragments  of  rocks  and  large  stones,  that  had 
fWen  in  from  the  top  or  sides  of  the  chasm.  Most  of  them 
appeared  to  be  red-hot,  and  we  thought  we  saw  flames 
in  one ;  but  the  smoke  was  generally  so  dense,  and  the 
heat  so  gVeat,  that  we  could  not  look  long,  nor  see  very 
distinotly  the  bottom  of  any  of  them.  Our  legs,  hands, 
and  faces  were  nearly  scorched  by  the^heat.  Into  one 
of  the  smal^  fissures  we  put  pur  thermometer,  which 
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had  stood  at  84**;  itjnstantly  roseto'118*',  and  probably 
would  have  risen  mnch  Jiigher,  could  we  have  held  it 
longer  there.  '  ' 

After  walking  along  the  mi^e  'of  the  hollow  for 
nearly  a  mile^  we  came  to  a  place  where  the  dliasm  was 
about  three  feet.across^at  its  upper  edge,  though  ap- 
parently much  wider  below,  and  about  forty  feet  4n 
length ;  and  from  which  a  large  quantity  of  lava  had 
been  recently  vomited;  It  had  been  thrown  in  detached 
semifluid  pieces  to  a  considerable  distance  in  every 
direction,  and  from  both  sides  of  the  opening  had  flowed 
down  in  a  number  of  smaller  streams; 

The  appearance  of  the  tufts  of  long  grass  through 
which  it  had  run — ^the  scorched  leaves  still  remaining 
on  one  side  of  a  tree,  while  the  other  side  was  reduced 
to  charcoal,  and  the  strings  of  lava  hanging  from  some 
of  the  branches  like  stalactites-^together  with  the  fresh 
appearance  of  the  shrubs,  partially  ovei^wed  and 
broken  down, — convinced  us  that  the  lava  had  been 
thrown  otft  only  srfe^  days  before.  It  was  highly  sco- 
riaceous,  of  a  different  kind  fr9m  the  ancient  l^d  of 
which  the  whol6  valley  was  composed,  being  of  a  ^t- 
bl'ack  colour,  and  bright  variegated  lustre,  brittle,  and 
porous ;  while  the  ancissit  lava  was  of  a  gray  or  reddish 
colour,  compact^  and  broken  with  diffici#y.  We  found 
the  heat  to  Vary  cckisiderably  in  different  parts  of  the 
surface ;,  and  at  one  of  the  places,  where  a  quantity  of 
lava  had  befen  thrown  out,  and  from  which  a  volume  of 
mnoket;ontinually  issuM,  we  could  stand  several  minutes 
together,  without  inconvenience. '  We  at  firal  attributed 
this  to  the  subterranean  flres  having  become  extinct  be- 
neath ;  but  the  greater  thickness  of  the  orust  of  ancient 
lava  €it  that  place  afterward  appeared  to  us  the  most 
^  probable  cause,  as  the  volumes  of  smoke  and  vapour - 
which  constantly  ascended  indicated  the  vigorous  action 
of  fire  below.  I  took  a  drawkig  of  thisplace^ ;  andwhen 
we  had  colMted-as  many  specimens  of  the  lava  as  we 
cbvld  convenientW  cstrry  back  to  our  lodgings,  we  re* 
turned  to  our  guide,  whom  we  found  waitings  at  the  spot 
where  we  first  entered  the  hollow. 

As  he  was  a  re^deiit  in  Kapap^a,  and  owned  a  small 
garden  near,  we  endeavoured  to  learh  from  him  some- 
thing of  the  history  of  the  phenomenon  before  us.  He 
told  us  that  the  two  large  chasms  were  formed  about 
eleven  moons  ago;  that  nothing  ^^se  had  been  vsaihl^ 
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till  neajrly  two  moonuft  back,  whes  a  slight  earthquake 
Tv^as  experienced  at  Kapapala,  and  the  oext  time  he  came 
by,  the  ground  had  fallen^  in,  forming  the  hollow  that 
we  saw^  which  also  appeared  full  of  fissures.  About 
three  ilaeeks  ago,  as  he  was  going  to  his  plantation,  he 
said,  h^fSaw  a  small  flame  issuing  from  the  apertures, 
and  a  qtlnintity  of  smoking  lava  all  around ;  the  branches 
of  the  trees  that 'stood;  near  were  also  broken  and 
burnt,  and  several  of  them  still  smoking.  ^ 

Having  gratified  our  curiosity,  we  prepared  to  leave 
this  inftnt  volcano,  for  such  to  us  it  appeared.  Although 
the  sur/ace,  at  least,  of  the  whole  country  around  had  a 
volcanic  origin,  it  seems  to  have  remained  undisturbed 
fox  a  number  of  years,  perhaps  ages.  The  lava  is  ^le* 
composed,  frequently  a  foo^  in  depth,  and  is  mingled 
with  a  prolific  soil,  fertile  in  vegetation,  and  profitable  - 
to  its  proprietors ;  and  we  felt  a  sort  of  melancholy  in- 
terest in  witnessing  the  first  exhibitions  of  returning 
action  after  so  long  a  repose  in  this  mighty  agent,  whose 
irresistible  energies  will,  probably,  at  no  very  remote 
period,*  spread  desolation  over  a  district  now  smiUng  in 
ve^^^ure,  repaying  the  toils  and  gladdening  the  heart  of 
the  industrious  cultivator. 

Ponahghoa,  the  |dace  we  had  visited,  is  situated  in 
the  district  of  Kapapal^,  in  the  nortb-^iiast  part  of  the 
division  of  Kaii,  and  is,  as  near  as  we  could  judge,  from 
toH  to  twelve  miles  from  the  seashore,  ai^  about 
twenty  miles  frcim  the  great  volcano  at  the  foot  o£ 
Mouna  Roa. '  ^  «  -a 

The  road  by  which  we  returned  lay  through  a  number 
of  fields  of  mountain  taro,  which  appears  to  be  cultivated 
here  more  extensively  than  the  sweet  potato. 

.  On  the  edge  of  one  of  these  fields  we  sat  downin  the . 
grass  to  rest,- beneath  a  clump  of  beautiful  trees,  the 
erythrina,  eoroUodendrum,  a  tree  we  frequently  met  with 
in  the  mountains,  sometimes  covered  with  beautiful 
flowers,  and  always  affording,  an  agreeable  shade.  It 
is  called  by  the  natives  oviriviri,  or  virwiri.  Its  branches 
are  much  used  in  erecting  fences,  on  account  of  the 
readiness  with  which  they  take  root  when  planted  in  the 
ground.  The  wood  is  also  employed^  for  making  the 
carved  stools  placed  under  their  canoes,  when  drawn 
on  the  beach,  or  laid  up  in  their  houses. '  The  best  kind 
of  surf-boards  are  also  made  of  this  wood,  which  is 
lighter  than  any.  other  the  natives  possess. 
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On  our  way  back  we  also  passed  sereral  hills,  li^hoae 
broad  base  and  irregular  tops  showed  them  originally  to 
have  been  craters.  They  must  be  very  ancient,  as  they 
were  corered  with  shrubs  and  trees.  From  them  must 
have  come  the  then  molteit,  btit  now  indurated,  flood 
over  which  we  were  travelling.  Several  small  columns 
of  smoke  were  seen  rising  near  th^,  from  fissures  re- 
cently made. 

About  two  P:  M.  we  reached  'our  lodgings,  and  dis- 
missed the  man  who  had  shown  lis  the  wayi  with  a 
remuneration  for  his  tr6uble.  ^ 

Between  three  smd  four  o^clock  in  the  afEemoon  of 
the  3l8t  of  July,  a  pdrty  of  travellers,  consisting  of  four 
men  and  a  woman,  entered  the  house  in  which  we  were 
stopping,  and  sat  down  to  rest.  We  soon  learned  thht 
'  they  belonged  to  ICearakomo,  in  "Puna,  whither  they 
were  goingj  by  a  road  that  also  led  to  the  great  volcano ; 
and  having  before  experienced  the  great  inconvenience 
of  travelling  without  a  guide  over  a  country  of  which  we 
were  entirely  ignorant,  it  appeared  desirable  that  some 
of  us,  at  least,  should  go  with  them.  We  expressed 
our  intention  to  accompany  them.  They  were  pleased, 
and  told  us  they  would  wait  till  w^  were  ready.     "  . 

No  tidings  had  yet  been  received  6f  Makoa  or  our 
baggage,  our  biscuit  was  nearly  expended,  and  being 
without  even  a  change  of  linen,  we  did  not  think  it  ex- 
pedient to  leave  this  place  altogether  before  our  bag- 
gage should  arrive,  especially  as  we  kiiew  it  would  be 
several  days  before  we  should  rea^h  any  of  the  villages 
on  the  shores  of  Puna.  Messrs.  Bishop  and  Goodrich, 
therefore,  thought  best  to  wait  at  least  another  day, 
while  the  rest  prpceeded  with  the  travellers'. 

Having  made  this  arrangement,  we  immediately 
packed  up  our  provisions,  which  were  but  a  scanty- 
supply,  and  filled  our-canteens  with  water.  The  natives 
filled  their  calabashes  ;  and  about  five  P.  M.,  Messrs. 
Thurston,  HarWood,  and  myself  left  Kapapla  in  com- 
pany with  the  people  of  Puna.  We  proceeded  a  short 
distance  to  a  place  called  *Kapuahi  (the  hearth  of  fire), 
where  we  stopped  at  the  entrance  of  alarge  cave,  alrched 
over  by  athick  crust  of  ancient  lava.  Here  two  or  three 
families,  eonsisting  of  men,  women,  and  children,  were 
residing.  Its  interior  wais  rather  dark,  as  the  entrance 
was  the  oidy  aperture  that  admitted  light ;  yet  the  in- 
habitants of  this  dreary  abode  seemed  eheerftil  and  con- 
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tented)  and  perhaps  felt  themselves  faroared  by  P6I^,  in 
hayiiig  a  pennanent  abode  furnishefd  free  of  iaboFur  or 
expense.  The  women  were  employed  in  making  mats 
and  beating^apa  r  the  children  wore  playing  among  the 
fragments  of  lava  on  the  oittside;  and  the  men  were  pre- 
paring an  oven  in  which  to  bake  some  taro.  We  wished 
td  purchase  a  few.ilfVrls  of  thelh,  but'^they  had  none  to 
dispose  of.  They  guve  us,  however,  two  or  three  roots 
of  taro  and  a  draught  of  excellent  spring- water.  Bidding 
them  farewell,  we  pursued  our  way  over  a  beautifm 
countT]^  gradually  sloping  towards  the  right,  and  meet- 
ing the  ocean,  at  a  distance  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  miles, 
rising  more  abruptly  on  the  left,  wjifere  it  was  crowtied 
with  the  woods,  which  extended  like  a  vast  belt  round 
the  base  of  the  greater  part  of  Mouna  Roa.  Large  slabs 
of  indurated  vesicular  lava  occslsionally  appeared  amid 
the  shallow  but  fertile  soil  spread  over  the  face  of  the 
country.  Although  apparently  well  adapted  to  the 
grbwth  of  the  sweet  iK)tato  and  the  mountain  taro,  it 
was  entirely  neglected,  and  every  appearance  of  cul- 
tivation ceased  on  our  leaving- the  immediate  vicinity 
of  Kapapala:  We  sUw  no  streams  or  pools  of  water ; 
yet  from  the  excellent  quality  6f  that  furnished  by  the 
natives  at  Tapuahi,  we  should  suppose  it  is  to  be  found 
in  the  neighbourhood.  In  some  parts  of  the  islands, 
where  water  is  scarce,  the  natives  have  receur^e  to  an 
lAgenious  method  for  procuring  a  more  abundant  supply. 
They  fasten  together  the  leaves  of  the  pandanus,  which 
are  coi;(cave  on  the  upper  side,  from  the  top  of  the  tree 
to  the  lower  branches,'  and  thus  form  a  kind  of  spout, 
along  which  the  rain -that  falls  OA  the  tree  descends 
into  their  calabashes  or  other  vessels  placed  underneath 
these  vegetable  aqued^uofti  for  its  reception.  By  this 
me^s,  during  a  shower,  they  often  procure  a  tolerable 
supply. 

After  travelling  between  three  and  four  miles,  we 
reached  K^H^ana,  a  large  caverh,  frequently  used  as  a 
lodging-place  by  travellers.  The  sun  was  nearly  down, 
and  the  guides  proposed  to  halt  for  the  night  In  the 
caVe;  rather  than  proceed  any  farther,  aod  slee^  in  the 
open  air.  The  proposal  was.  agreed  to,  and  Whin  we 
had  gathered  a  quantity  of  fern  leaves  and  grd»8  for  our 
bed,  and  collected  some  fuel  for  the  evening  fire,  we 
descended  vbout  fourteen  feet  to  the  month  of  the 
cavern,  which  was  probably  formed  is  the  saiAe  manner 
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as  tbOM.we  had  explored  in  the  vicinity  of  Kairua. 
The  entrance,^  which  was  eight  feet  wide  and  five  high, 
was  formed  by  an  arch  of  ancient  lava,  several  feet  in 
thickness.  The  inte^or'of  the  cavern  was.  about  fifty 
feet  square,  and  the  arch  that  covered  it  ten  feet  high. 
There  was  an  aperture  at  the  northern  end,  about 
three  feet  in  diameter,  occasioned  by  the  falling  in  of 
the  lava,  which  admitted  a  current  of  keen  mountain 
air  tlurough  the  whole  of  the  night.  While  we  were 
clearing  out  the  small  stones  between  some  of  the 
blocks  of  lava  that  lay  scattered  around,  a  Icd-ge  fire 
was  kindled  near  the  entrance,  which,  throwing  its 
glimmering  light  oH  the  dark  volcanic  sides  of  the 
cavern,  and  illuminating  one  side  of  the.  huge  masses 
of  lava,  exhibited  to  our  view  the  strange  features  of 
our  apartment,  which,  resembled,  in  no  small  degre  , 
scenes  described  in  tales  of  romance.  When  we  hstd 
cleared  a  sufficient  space,  we  spread  our  beds  of  fern- 
leaves  and  grass' on  the  rough  floor ^f  the  cavern,  tmd 
then  ipingl^  with  the -cheerful  circle  who  were  sitting 
round  the  fire.  We  sang  a  hymn  in  the  native  language, 
and  afterward  committed  ourselves  and  fellow-travel- 
lers to  the  kind  keeping  of  Him,  whose  wakeful  eye 
and  watchful  care  no  dark  cavern  can  exclude. 

While  the  natives  were  sitting  round  the  fire,  Mr. 
Thurston  and  I  ascended  to  the  upper  region,  and  walked 
to  a  rising  ground  at  a  ^mall  distance  from  the  mouth 
of  the  cavern,,  to  try  if  we  could  discern  the  light  of  the 
volcano.  The  wind  blew  fresh  from  the  mountains : 
the  noise  of  the  rolling  surf,  to  which  we  had  been  ac- 
customed on  the  shore,  was  not  Jieard ;  and  the  stillness 
of  the  night  was  o^y  disturbed  by  the  chirping  of  the 
insects  in  the  grass.  The  sky.  was. clear,  except  in  the 
eastern  horizon,  where  a  few  light  clouds  arose,  and 
slowly  floated  across  the  expanse  of  heaven.  On- look- 
ing towards  the  north-east,  we  saw  a  broad  column  of 
li^t  rising  to  a oonsiderable  elevation  in^fe  air,. and 
immediately  above  it  some  bright  clouds,  orTmn  vapours, 
beautifully  tinged  with  red  on  the  under  side.  We  had 
no  doubt  that  the  column  of  light  arose  from  the  large 
crater,  and  that  its  fires  illuminated  the  surrounding  at- 
n^osphere.  The  fleecy  clouds  generally  passed  over 
the  luminous  column  in  a  S9uui-east  direction.  As 
they  approached  it,  the  side  towards  the.  place  where 
we  stood  became  generally  bright ;  afterward  the  under 
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edge  only  reflected  the  volcanic  fire;  and  in  a  little  time 
each  cloud  passed  entirely  away,  and  was  i^cceeded 
by  another.  We  remained  some  time,  to  observe  the 
beautiful  phenomenon  occasioned  by  the  reflection  of 
the  voleanic  fire,  and  the  more  magnificent  spectacle 
presented  by  the  multitude  and  briUiancy  of  the  hea- 
venly bodies.  The  sisasiHi  was  solemn  and  delightful, 
for  it  was 

••  Now  t)ie  hour 
When  Contemplation,  iroQi  her  sunless  haunts 
Moves  forward,  and  with  radiant  finger  points 
Tq  yon  blue  <:oncave,  swellM  by  breath  divine. 
Where  one  by  one  the  living  eyes  of  heaven 
Awake,  quick  kindling  o'er  the  face  of  ether 
One  boundles^  blaze  ;  ten  thousand  trembling  files 
Anddaneing  lustres,  where  the  unsteady  eye, 
ResiJess  and  dazzled,  wanders  unconfin'd 
O'er  all  this  field  of  glories — spacious  fields 
.    And  worthy  of  the  Maker! 

9     ^     ....     .  From  what  pore  wells 
Of  milky  light,  what  soft  overflowing  um, 
Are  all  these  lamps  so  fill'dl    These  fidendly  lanq^ 
For  ever  stxeaming  o'er  the  axure  de^ 
Td  pcnnt  our  padi»  and  light  us  to  our  home. 
How  soft  they  sli^  among  their  lucid  spheres  f 
^  .    How.  deep  the  silem;e,  yet  now  loud  the  praise  ! 
But  are  they  silent  all  1  oris  there' not 
A  tongue  in  every  star,  that  talks  with  man, 
And  wooes  him  to  be  wise  t  nor  wooes  in  vain. 
At  this  still  hour,  the  sel^^llected  seal 
Turns  inwarj,  and  behdds  a  stranger  there 
Of  high  descent,  a^d  more  than  mortal  reidc 
£      .      »     ".      .A  spaik  of  fire  divine, 
Wfaidi  must  bom  on  lor  am,  when  Ihe  son 
(Fair  transitoTy  ereatnre  of  a  diy) 
Has  closed  his  golden  eye,  and,  wrap^d*  in  shadee, 
FbrgetoUs.wonted  journey  throngh  th4  east." 
Vol.  IV.fp[ 
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CHAi>TER  X. 


Departure  for  the  Tolcaqo— Volcanic  sand— Saporatitioiu^  of  the  mttiTes  r*- 
■peetinf  the  ohele— Deaeription  of  the  great  Ttrieaoo— Poola  of  water — 
Banka  of  aulphur— Appearance  of  the  volcano  at  midnight^Traditiona  and 
auperatitiona  of  the  nativeo  oonneeted  with  it-^Nameo  of  the  goda  by  whom 
they  auppoae  it  inhabited— The  little  Kirauea— Ancient  heiaa  on  tho  aonunit 
of  a  proeipiee— Moana  Roa— Probable  Atmctur^  of  the  iatand. 

Refrbshed  by  a  comfortable  nighf  s  sleep,  we  arose 
before  daylight  on  the  morning  of^the  Ist  of  August, 
and,  after  stirrings  up  the  embers  of  our  fire,  rendered, 
with  grateful  hearts,, our  morning  tribute  of  praise  to 
our  Almighty  Preserver. 

As  the  day  began  to  dawn^  we  tied  on  our  sandals, 
ascended  from  the  subterraneous  dormitory,  and  ptirsued 
onr  journey,. directing  our  course  towards  the  colunm 
of.  smoke,  which  bore  E.  N.  E.  from  the  cavern. 

*The  path  for  several  miles  lay  through  a  most  fertile 
tract  of  country,  covered  with  bushes,  Or  tall  grass  and 
fern,  frequently  from  three  to  five  feet  high,  and 'so 
heavily  laden  with  dew,  that  ^efore  we  had  passed  it 
we  were  as  completely  w^t  as  iif  we  had  walk^  through 
a  river.  The  morning  air  was  cool,  the  singing  of  birds 
enlivened  the  woods,  and  we  travelled  along,  in  Indian 
file,  nearly  four  miles  an  hour,  although  most  >of  the 
natives  carried  heavy  burdens,  which  were  tied  on  their 
backs  with  small  bands  over  their  shoulders,  in  the  same 
manner  that  a  soldier  fastens  on  fiisknq[>sack.  Having 
also  ourselves  a  small  leather  bag,  containing-^  Bible, 
inkstand,  note^book,  compass,  he.  stepended  from  one 
shoulder,  a  canteen  of  water  from  thet>ther,  and  some- 
times  a  light  portfolio,  or  papers,  with  jjM^cimens  of 
plants  besides,  our  whole  party  appearedj^lpnis  respect 
at  least,  somewhat  en  miUiaire, 

After  travelling  a  short  distance  over  the  open  coun- 
try, w&  came  to  a  small  wood,  into  which  we  had  not 
penetrated  far  before  all  traces  of  a  path  entirely  disap- 
peared. We  kept  on  some  time,  but  were  soon  brought 
to  a  stand  by  ap  deep  ch^m,  over  which  we  saw  no 
means  of  passing.  Here  the  natives  ran  about  in  ^every 
direction,  searching  for  marks  of  footsteps,  as  a  dog 
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runs  to  and  fro  when  he  his  lost  the  track  of  his 
master. 

After  searching  ,ab«ttt  half  an  hoar,  they  discovered  a 
path,  which  led  some  distance'  to  the  southward,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  deep  chasm  ii^thelava.  Near  the 
place  where  we  cros9ed.  over  there  was  an  extensive 
cavern.  The  natives  sat  down  on  the  top  of  the  arch 
by  which  it  was  formed,  and  began  eating  their  sugar- 
cane, a  portable  kind  of  provision,  usuaUy  carried  on 
their  .joonieys,  while  we  explored  the  caVem  in  hopes 
of  finding  fresli  water.  In  several^  places,  drops  of  water, 
beautifully  clear,  constantly  filtered  through  the  vaulted 
arch,  and  fell  into  calabashes  placed  Underneath  to  re- 
ceive it.  Unfortonately  for  us,  these  were  all  nearly 
empty.  Probably  sojye  thirsty  travellers  had  been  there 
bnt  a  short  time  before.* 

Leaving  the  wood,  we  entered  a  waste  of  dry  sand, 
about  four  mijes  across.  The  traveUing  over  it  was 
extriemely  fatiguing,  as  we  sank  in  to  our  ankles  at 
«very  step.  The  sand  was  of  a  dark  olive  colour,  fine 
and  sparkling,  parts  of  it  adhering  readily  to  the  magnet, 
and,  being  raised  up  in  heaps  ia  every  direction,  pifre- 
sented  a  surface  cesen^bling,  colour  excepted,  that  of 
drifted  snow. 

It  was  undoubtedly  volcanic;  but  whether  thrown 
out  of  any  of  the  adjacent  craters  in  its  present  form, 
or  made  up  of  small  particles  of  decomposed  lava,  and 
the  ^stailine  olivine  we  had  o(fserved  so  abundant  in 
the  lava  of  .the  ^southern  shorie,  an^  drilled  by  the  com- 
BtaHtr  trade- wind  from  the  vast  tract  of  lava  to  the  east- 
ward, we  could  not  determine. 

When  we  had  iMarly.  passed  through  it,  we  sat  do¥m 
on  a  heap  of  lava-to  rest  and  refresh  ourselves,  having 
taken  nothing  since  ,the  precedmg  noon.  About  ten 
o'clock,  Messrs.  Bishop  and  Goodrich  reached  the  place 
where  we^erQ  sitting.^  They  had  heard  by  some  trav- 
eller^ thaflk)  or  three  days  would  elapse  before  Ma- 
koa  would  ofertake  them^  and,  deeming  itinexpedient  to 
wait  so  long,  had  procured  a  guide,  and,  early  this  morn- 
ipg,  set  outTroin  Kapapala  to  follow  the  rest  of  the  party. 
^ .  Having  refreshed  ourselves,  we  resumed  our  journey, 
taking  a  northerly  direction  towards  the  columns  of 
smoke,  which  we  could  now  distinctly  perceive.  Our 
waylay  over  a  wide  waste  of  ancient  lava,  of  ^  black 
colour,  compact  and  heavy,  with  a  shining  vitreous  sm*- 
H2 
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face,  sometimes  entirely  covered  with  obcndian,  and 
frequently  thrown  up,  by  the  expansive  force  of  vapour 
or  heated  air,  into  x^onical  mounis,  from  six  to  twelve 
feet  high,  which  were,  probably  by  the  same  power, 
rent  into  a  number  of  pieces,  from  the  apex  to  the  base. 
The  hollows  between  the  mounds  and  long  ridges  were 
filled  with  volcanic  sand,  and  fine  particles  pf  oUvfne,  or 
decomposed  lava. 

This  vast  tract  of  laVa  resembled  in  appearance  an  in- 
land sea,  bounded  by  distant  mountains.  Once  it  had  cer- 
tainly been  in  a  fimd  state,  but  appeared  as  if  it  had  be- 
come suddeffly  petrified,  or  turned  into  a  glassy  stone, 
while  its  agitated  billows  were  rolling  to  and  fro.  Not 
only  were  the  large  swells  and  hollows  distinctly  maiked, 
but  in  many  places  the  surface  «of  these  biUows  was 
covered  by  a  smaller  ripple,,like  that  observed  on  the  siir- 
f^ce  of  tho  sea  at  the  first  sprihging.  up  of  a  breeze,  or 
the  passing  currents  of  air  which  prodoce  what  the 
sailors  call  a  cat's  paw.  Tlie  billows  may  have  been 
raised  by  the  force  which  elevated  the  mounds  or  hills, 
but  they  look  as  if  the  whole  mass,  extending  several 
miles,  had,  when  in  a  state  of  perfect  fosion,  been  agi- 
tated with  a  violent  undulating  6r  heaving  motion.  > 

The  sun  had  now  risen  in  his  strength,  and  Ins  tnright 
Mys,  reflected  from:  the  sparkling  sand  aaid  undulated 
sorface  of  the  vitreous  lava,  dazzled  our  sight,  and 
cansed  considerable  pain,  particuUirly  as  the  trade-wind 
blew  fre^  in  our  faces,  and  continoaHy  drove  into  our 
eyes  particles  of  sand.  This  part,  of  our  journey  was 
unusually  laborious,  not  only  from  the  heat  of  the  son 
and  the  reflection  from  the  lava,  but  also  from  the  un- 
evenness  of  its  surface,  winch  obliged  Qs  constantly  to 
tread  en  an  inclined  plane,  in  some  iilaces  as 'smooth 
and  almost  as  slippwy  as^gla^s,  where  tiie  greatest  can- 
tion  was  necessary  to  avoid  >  fall.  f*reqaentiy  we 
chose  to  walk  along<  on  iSie  ridge  of  a  biUgw  of  lava, 
though  considerably  circuitous,  rather  thaiflks  up  and 
down  its  polished  sides.  Taking  the  irqv^or  h<rilow 
between  the  waves, was  found  safer,  but  much  more 
fatigtiii^,  as  we  mk  every  step  ankle^e^  into  1h% 
sand.  The  natives  ran  along  the  ndges,  stepping  like* 
goats  from  one  ridge  to  another.  They,,  however,  oc- 
casionally descend^  into  the  hollows,  and  made  several 
marks  with  their  feet,  in  the  sand,  at  short  distances 
lor  the  dirscticriii  of  two  or  thiee  nalive  boys  with  obr 
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fyrovisioiis,  and  some  of  their  companions,  who  had 
fallen  behind  early  in  the  morning,  not  b^ing  able  t<> 
keep  up  with  the  foiemost  party. 
'  Between  eleven  and  twelve  we  passed  a  number  of 
conical  hilla  on  our  right,  which  the  natives  informed 
us  were  craters.  A  quantity  of  sand  was  collected 
round  their  base ;  but  whetiier  thrown  out  by  them,  or 
drifted  thither  by  the  wind,  they  could  not  mform  us* 
In  their  vicinity  we  also  passed  seyeral  deep  chasms, 
from  which,  in  a  number  of  places,  small  columns  of 
vapour  arose,  at  frequent  and  irregular  intervals.  They 
appeared  to  proceed /rom  Kirauea^  the  great  volcano^ 
and  extend^  towards  tbe^  sea  in  a  south-east  directiop. 
jPxobably  they  are  connected  with  Ponahohoa,  and 
may  mark  the  course  of  avast  8ul>terrianeous  channel 
leading  from  the  volcano  to  the  shore.  The  surface  of 
Che  lava  on  both  sides  was  heated,  smd  the  vapour  had  a 
strong  sulphureous  smell.    ' 

'We  contini^ed.ottr  way  beneath  the  scorching  rays 
of  a.  vertical  sun  till  about  noon,  when  we  reached  a 
solitary  tree  grovf  ing  in  a  bed  of  sand,  spreading  its 
roots  among  the  crevices  of  the  rocks,  and  casting  its 
grateful  shade  on  the  barren  lava.  Here  we  t&ew 
ourselves  down  on  the  sand  and  fragments  of  lava, 
stretched  out  our  weary  limbs,  and  drank  the  little  water 
left  in  oar  canteens. 

In  every  direction  we  observed  a  number  of  pieces 
of  spumous  lava,  of  an  oUve  colour,  extremely  cellular, 
and  as  light  as  sponge.  .  They  appeared  to  have  been 
cbrifted  by  the  wind  into  the  hollows  which  they  occu- 
pied. The  high  bluff,  rocks- on  the  north- west  side  of 
the  volcano  w^re  distinctly  seen ;  the  smoke  and  va- 
pours driven  past  us,  and  the  scent  of  the  fumes  of  sul- 
phur, which,  as  we  approached  from  the  leeward,  we 
had  perceived  ever  since  the  wind  spi^ang  up,  becoming 
very  strong,  indicated  our  proximity  to  Kirauea. 

Impatigit  to  view  it,  we  arose,  after  resting  about 
.  half  an  hour,  and  pursued  our  journey.  In  the  way  we 
saw  a  number  of  low  bushes  bearing  beautiful  red  and 
yellow  berries  in  clusters,  each  berry  l^ing  about  the 
size  and  sl^ape  of  ^  large  currant.  The  bushes  on  which 
they  grew  were,  generally  low,  seldom  reaching  two 
feet  in  height — ^Uie  branches  small  and  clear,  leaves 
alternate,  obtuse,  with  a  point,  and  serrated ;  the  flower 
was  monopetaloii^,  and,  on  being  exdmvi^d,  deiexmifiei 
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the  plant  to  belong  to  the*  class  decandria,  and  order 
inonogynia.'  The  native  liame'  of  the  plant  is'  ohelo. 
The  berries  looked  tempting  to  pUbrsons  experiencing 
both  hunger  and  thirst,  and  we  eagerly  plucked  and  ate 
all  that  came  in  our  ws^.  They  are  juicy,  but  rather 
insipid  to  the  taste.  As  soon  as  the  natives  perceived 
us  eating  them,  they  called  out  aloud,  and  begged  us  to 
desist,  saying  we  were  now  within  the  precincts  of 
Pi616's  dominions,  to  whom  they  belonged,  and  by  whom 
they  were  rahuiia  (prohibited)  until  some  had  been  of* 
fered  to  her,  and  periiiission  to  eat  them,  asked.  We 
told  them  we  were  sOrry  they  should  feel  uneasy  oa 
this  accou^t, — ^that  we  acknowledged  Jehovah,  as  the 
only  divine  proprietor  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  felt 
thankful  to  him  for  them,  especially  in  our  present  cir- 
cumstances. Some  of  then)  then  said,  "  We  are  afraid. 
We  shall  be  overtaken  by  some  calamity  before  we 
leave  this  place.''  We  advised  them  to  ditoiiss  thear 
fears  and  eat  with  us,  as  we  knew  they  were  thirsty 
and  faint.  Th^y  shqok  their  heads,  and  perceiving  us 
determined  to  disregard  their  entrsdaties,  walked  along 
in  silende.     " 

We  travelled  on,  regretting  that  the  natives  should 
indulge  notions  so  superstitious,  but  clearing  every  ohe^o 
bush  that  grew  near  our  path,  till  about  two  P.  M.,  when 
the  Crater  of  Kirauea  suddenly  bur^t  upon  our  view. 
We  expected  to  have  seen  a  moyntain  with  a  broad 
bas^  and  rough  indented  sides,  composed  of  loose  elan 
or  hardened  streams  of  lava,  and  whose  summit  woiud 
have  presented  a  rugged  wall  of  scoriae,  forming  the  rim 
of  a  mighty,  caldron.  Hut,  instead  of  this,  we  found 
oiirselves  06  the  edge  of  a  steep  precif^e,  with  a  vast 
plain  befbre  us,  fifteen  or  sixteen  miles  in  circumference, 
and  sunk  from  two  hundred  to  four  hundred  feet  below 
its  original  level.  The  surface  of  this  plain  was  uneven 
and  strewed  over  with  large  stones  and  volcanic  rocks, 
and  in  the  centre  of  it  was  the  great  crater,^  the  dis- 
tance of  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  precipice  on  which 
we  were  standing.  Our  guides  led  us  roimd  towards 
the  north  end  of  the  ridge,  in  order  to  find  -a  place  by . 
which  we  might  descend  tcr  the  plain  below.  As  we 
passed  along,  we  observed  the  natives,  who  had  hitherto 
refused.jto  touch  any  of  the  ohelo  berries,  now  gather 
several  bunches,  and,  after*  offering  a  part,  to  Pel^,  eat 
them  very  freely.    They  did  not  use  much  ceremony 
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in  their  acknowledgment ;  but  when  they  had  plucked 
a  branch,  containing  several  clusters  of  berries,  they 
turned  their  faces  towards  the  place  whence  the  great- 
est quantity  of  smoke  and  vapour  issued,  and,  breaking 
the  branch  they  held  in  their  hand  in  two,  they  threw 
one  part  doWn  the  precipice,  saying  at  the  same  time, 
**  E  PSli,  eia  ka  ohelo  ^au;  e  taumaha  aku  wau  ia  oc,  eat 
hoi  au  tetaki/^ — PM6,here  are  your  ohelos :  1  offer  some 
to  you;  sonie  I  alsp  eat.  Several  of  them  toldv  us,  as 
thejr  turned  round  from  the  crater,  that  after  such  acr 
knowledgments  they  might  eat  the  fruit  with  security, 
"We  answered,  we  were  sorry  to  see  them  offering  to  an 
imaginary  deity  the  gifts  of  the  true  God ;  but  hoped 
they  would  soon  knbw  better,  and  acknowledge  Jeho^ 
irah  alone,  in  all  the  benefits  they  received.  . 

We  walked  on  to  the  north  end  of  the  ridge,  where,  the 
pfirecipice' being  less  steep<  a  descent  to  the  plain  below 
seemed  practicable.  It  required,  however,  the  greatest 
csiution,  as  the  stones  and  fragments  of  rock  frequently 
-fave  way  under  our  feet,  and  veUed  down  from  above ; 
out  with  all  our  carcf^  we  did  noi  reach  the  bottom  with- 
out several  falls  and  slight  bruises. 

The  steep  which  we  had  descended  was  formed  of 
Volcanic  matter,  apparency  a  light  red  and  .gray  kind 
of  iava,  vesicular,  and.  lying  in  horizontal  strata,  varying; 
in  thickness  from  one  to  forty  feet,  in  a  sma)l  number 
of  places  ^the  different  strat^  of  lava  were  also  rent  in 
perpendicular  or  oblique  directions,  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom,  either  by  earthquakes  or  other  violent  convul- 
sions of  the  ground,  conneeted  with  the  action  6f  the 
adjacent  volcano.  ^  After  walking  some  distance  over 
the  sunken  plain,  which  in  several  places  bounded  hol- 
low under  our' feet,,  we  at  length  came  to  the  edge  of 
ihe  great  crater,  where  a  spectacle,  sublime  and  even 
appa^ng,  piesented  itself  before  lis — 

«  We  stopped;  and  trembled." 

Astohishmeiit  and  awe  for  sonie  moments  rendered 
us  mute,  and,  like  statues,  we  stood  fixed  to  the  spot, 
with  our  eyes  riveted  on  the  abyss  below.  Immediately 
before  us  yawned  an  immense  gulf,  in  the  form  of  a 
crescent,  about  two  miles  in  lenf^h,  from  north-east  to 
south-west,  nearly  a  mile  in  width,  and  apparently  eight 
hundred  feet  deep.    The  bottom  was  covered  with  lava. 
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and  the  south-west  and  northern  parts  of  it  were  one 
vast  flood  of  burning  matter^  in  a  state  of  terrific  ebul- 
•  Htion,  rolling  to  and  fro  its  '*  fiery  surge"  and  flaming 
billows.  Fifty-one  conical  islands,  of  varied  form  and 
^ze,  containing  as  many  craters,  rose  either  round 
the  edge  or  from  the  surface  of  Qie  burning  take. 
Twenty-two  constantly  emitted  columns  of  gray  smoke, 
or  pyramids  of  brilliant  flame;  and  several  of  these  at 
the  same  time  vomited  fr(fm  their  ignited  mouths 
streams  oflaya,  which  rolled  in  blazii^r  torrents  down 
their  black  indented  «ides  into  the1l>oiling  mass  below. 

The  existence  of  these  conical  craters  led.  us  to  con- 
clude that. the  boiling  caldron  of  lava  before  us  did  not 
form  the  focus  of  the  volcano ;  that  this  mass  of  melted 
lava  was  comparatively  shallow ;  and  that  the  basin  in 
-v^hich  it  was  contained,  was  separated,  by  a  stratum  of 
solid  matter,  from  the 'great  volcanic  abyss,  which  con- 
stantly poured  out  its  melted  contents  through  these 
numerous  craters  into  this  upper  reservoir.  We  were 
further  inclined  to  this  opinion  from  the  vast  columns 
of  vapour  continually  ascending  fron|  tlMs  chasms  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  sulphur  banks  and  pools  of  water,  for 
the^  must  have  been  produced  by  other  fire  than  that 
which  caused  the  ebullition  in  the  lava  at  the  bottom  of 
the  great  crater;  and  also  by  noticing  a  number  of  smatf 
craters  in  vigorous  action,  situated  high  up  the  sides  of 
the  great  gulf,  and  a|»parently  quite  detached  from  it. 
The.  streams  of  lava  which  they  emitted  rolled  down 
into  the  lake  and  mingled  with  the  melted  mas^,  wbicht 
though  thrown  upby  difietent  apertnree,  liad  perhaps 
been  originally  fused  in  one  ivast  furnace. . 

The  sides  of  the  gulf  before  lis,  although  composed 
of  different  strata  of*  aniSent  lava,  were  perpendicular' 
for  about  four  hundred  feet,  and  rose  from  ^  wfde  hori- 
zontal ledge  of  solid  black  lava  of  irrogular  breadth,  bat' 
extending  completely  round.    BeneaUi  this  ledge  the 
sides  sloped  gradualfy  towai^s  the  burning  lake,  ivhidh 
was,  as  nearly  as  we  could  judge,  three  or  four  hundred 
feet  lower.  •  It  was  evident  that  the  large  crater  had 
been  recently  filled  with  liquid  lava  up  to  this  black 
ledge,  and  had,  by  some  subterranean  canal,  emptied 
itself  into  the  sea,  or  upon  the  low  land  on  the  shore; 
and  in  all  probability  this  evacuation  had  caused  the  in- 
undation of  the  Kapapala  coast,  which  took  place,  as 
we  afterward  loamed,  about  three  weeks  prior  to  our 
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▼isU.  The  gray,  and  in  some  places  apparently  calcined, 
sides  of  the  great  crater  before  us — ^the  fissures  which 
intersected  the  surface  of  the  plain  on  wliich  we  were 
standing — ^the  long  banks  of  sulphur  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  abyss — ^the  vigorous  action  of  the  numerous  small 
cjaters  on  its  bonders— ^the  dense  columns  of  vapour 
and  smoke  that  rose  at  the  north  and  south  end  of  the 
plain — ^together  with  the  ridge  of  steep  rockd  by  which 
It  w.as  surrounded,  rising  probably  in  some  places  three 
or  four  hundred  feet  in  perpendicular  hi^gbi,  presented 
an  immense  volcanic  pahoraipa,  the  effect  of  which  was 
greatly  augmented  by  the  constant  roaring  of  the  vast 
furnaces  below. 

After  the  first  feehngs  of  astonishment  had  subsided, 
-we  remained,  a  considerable  time  contemplating  a 
scene  which  it  is  impossible  to  describe,  and  which  filled 
us  with  wonder  and  admiration  at  the  almost  over- 
'vrfaelffling  manifestatioB  it  affords  of  the  power  of  that 
dread  Being  who  created  the  world,  and  who  has  de- 
clared that  by  fire  he  wiU  one  day  destroy  it.  We  then 
walked  alons  the  west  lude  of  the  crater,  and  in  half  an 
hoar  reached  the  north  end. 

While  walking  over  the  plain,  which  was  covered 
with  a  thin  layer  of  what  appeared  like  indurated  sand, 
but  which  we  afterward  found  tabe  decomposed  lava, 
the  natives  requested  us  not  to  kaha  a  heru  k'a  one,  strike, 
scratch,  or  dig  the  sand,  assuring  us  it  would  dispflbase 
P^16,  and  be  followed  by  an  irruption  of  lava,*  or  other 
expression  of  vengeance  frpm  this  goddess  of  the  vol- 
cano, of  whose  power  ^nd  displeasure '  they  had  mani- 
fested the  greatest  apprehensions  ever  since  our  ap- 
proach to  I&rauea. 

-  At  the  north  end  of  the  crateaNre  left  our  provisions 
and  baggage  tha(t  we  had,  and  w4nt  in  search  of  water, 
which  we  had  been  informed  was  to  be  found  in  the 
neigUtM>urhood  of  a  number  of  columns  of  vapour  which 
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tmbing  the  earth  in  the  Ticinity  of  rolcanoes  should  prersil  here,  as  amonf 
the  natives  oftbe  New-Qebrides.  Forster,  in  his  aeoount  of  a  risit  to  a  place 
MMnewiHit  lescmbUng  tUa,  in  the  inland  of  Tanna,  speaking  of  their  maUog  a 
hole  and  burying  their  tbermomeier,  says,  *<The  notiVea,  who  obserred  that 
we  stirred  in  the  sotfltterra"  (as  be  oaUed  the  places  where  the  smoke  and 
▼apoor  issosd),  *<  depired  as  to  teare  it,  telling  us  it  would  tfte  lire  and  resent 
ble  the  rolcano,  which  they  called  Assoor.  They  se^nvd  to  be  extremely 
apprehensive  of  some  mischance,  and  were  rery  nneasy  as  often  as  we  made 
tlie  toast  attonpc  to  disrnrb  the  solptaureoqs  saith."— |br«fr  Toy.  toI.  ji.p.  809. 
H3 
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we  saw  rising  in  a  northerly  direction.  About  half  a 
mile  distant,  we  found  two  or  three  small  pools  of  per- 
fectly sweet  freshwater — ^a luxury  which, notwithstand- 
ing the  reports  of  the  natives,  we  did^ot  expect  to  meet 
with  in  these  regions  of  ifire.  It  proved  a  most  grateful 
refreshment  to  us  after  travelling  about  -twenty  miles 
over  a  dry  barren  desert. 

These  pools  appeared  great  natural  curiosities.  The 
surface  of  the  ground  in  the  vicinity  was  perceptibly 
warm,Nand  rent  by  several  deep  irregular  chasmd,  from 
which  steam  and  thick  vapours  continually  arose.  In 
some  places  these  chasms  were  two  feet  wide,  and  from 
them  a  volume  of  steam  ascended,  which  was  imme- 
diately condensed  by  the  cool  mountain  air,  and  driven, 
like  drizzling  rain,  into  hollows  in  the  compact  lava  on 
the  leeward  side  of  the  chasms.  The  pools,  which 
were  six  or  eight  feet  from  the  chasms,  were  surrounded 
and  covered  by  flags,  rashes,  and  tall  grass.  Nour- 
ished by  the  moi£(ture  pf  the  vapours,  these  plants  flour- 
ished luxuriantly, iind,  in  their  turn,  sheltered  the  pools 
from  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  prevented  evaporsition. 
We  expected  to  find  the  water  warm,  but  in  this  we  were 
also  agreeably  disappointed.  When  we  had  quenched 
our  thirst  lyith  water  thus  distilled  by  nature,  we  directed 
the  natives  to  build  a  hut  in  which  we  might  pass  the 
night,  in  such  a  situation  as  to  command  a  view  of  the 
burning  lava ;  and  while  they  were  thus  employed,  we 
prepared  to  examine  the  many  interesting  objects  around 
us.  Mr.  Bishop  returned  with  a  canteen  of  water,  to 
meet  I^r.  Harwood,  who  had  not  yet  come  up. 

Mr.  Thurston  visited  the  eastern  side  of  the  great 
crater,  and  I  went  with  Mr.  Goodrich  to  examine  some 
extensive  beds  of  eulphiir  at  the  nprth-east  end.  After 
walking  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  over  a  tract  of 
decomposed  lava,  cpvered  ijirith  ohelo  bushes  and  ferns, 
we  came  to  a  bank  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards  Long, 
and  in  some  places  upwards  of  thirty  feet  high,  formed 
of  sulphur,  with  a  small  proportion  of  red  clay  or  ochre. 
The  ground  was  very  hot  j  its  surface  rent  by  fissures ; 
and  we  were  sometimes  completely  enveloped  in  the 
thick  vapours  that  continually  ascended.  A  number  of 
apertures  were, visible  along  the  whole  extenf  of  the 
bank  of  sulphur ;  smoke  and  vapours  arose  from  these 
flssures  also;  and  the  heat  of  the  sulphur  around  thbm 
I  more  intense  than  in  any  other!  part.    'Hieir  edges 
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were  fringed  with  fine  crystals,  in  various  combinations, 
resembling  what  are  caUed  flowers  of  sulphur.  We 
climbed  about  balf-way  up  the  baiJi,  and  endeavoured 
to  break  ofiT  some  parts  of  the  crust,  but  soon  found  it 
too  hot  to  be  handled.  However,  by  means  of  our 
walking-sticks  we  detached  some  curious  specimens. 
Those  procured  near  the  surface  were  crystallized  in 
beautiful  acicular  prisms  of  a  light-yellow  colour ;  whtte 
those  found  three  ot  four  inches  deep  in  the  bank  were 
of  an  orange-yeUow,  generally  in  single  or  double  tetra^ 
hedr^  pyramids,  and  full  an,  inch  in  length.  A  singular 
hissing  and  cracking  noise  was  heard  among  the  crys- 
tals whenever  the  outside  crust  of  the  sSphur  was 
broken  and  the  atmospheric  air  admitted.  The  same 
noise  was  produced  among  the  fragments  broken  off, 
until  they  were  quite  cold.  The  adjacent  stones  and 
pieces  of  clay  were  frequently  inorusted  either  with  sul- 
phate of  ammonia  or  volcanic  sal  ammoniac^.  Consider- 
able quantities  were  also  fopnd  in  the  crevices  of  some 
of  the  neighbouring  rocks,  which  were  much  moire  pun- 
gent than  that  exposed  to  the  air.  Along  the  bottom 
of  the  sulphur  bank  we  found  a  number  of  pieces  of  tufa, 
or  clay^stone,  extremely  light  and  cellular,  and  which 
appeared  to  have  been  fuscS.  It  seemed  as  if  sulphur 
or  some  other  inflammable  substance  had  formerly  occu- 
pied the  cells  in  thesis  stones.  A  thick  fog  now  came 
on,  which,  being  followed  by  a  shower  of  rain,  obliged 
us  to  leave  this  interesting  laboratory  of  nature,  and  re- 
turn to  our  companions.  On .  the  eastern  side  of  the 
crater  we  safw  banks  of  sulphur,  less  pure,  yet  ap- 
parently more  extensive,  than  those  we  had  visited ;  but 
their  distance  from  us,  and  the  unfavourable  state  of  the 
weather,  prevented  our  examining  them.  On  our  way 
to  the  sulphur  banks  we  saw  two  flocks  of  wild  geese, 
which  came  down  from  the  mountains,  and  settled 
among  the  ohelo  bushes,  near  the  pools  of  water.  They 
were  smaller  than  the  common  goose,  had  brown  necks, 
and  their  wings  were  tipped  with  the  same  colour.  The 
natives  informed  us  there  were  vast  flocks  in  the  inte- 
rior, although  they^were  never  seen  near  the  sea. 

Just  as  the  sun  was  setting  we  reached  the  place  where 
we  had  left  bur  baggage,  and  found  Messrs.  Bishop  and 
Harwood  sitting  near  the  spot  where  the  natives,  with 
a  few  green  branches  of  trees,  some  fern-leaves,  and 
rushes,  had  erected  a  hut.    We  were  none  of  qs  pleased 
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Tri|h  the  site  which  they  had  cho€(e|.  11  was  at  the 
.north-eaBt  endof  the  crater,  ou.a'^iltfV^ro<lb3  overhaqg- 
itigithe  abyss  below,  and  actually  wifhfn/Q^):  feet  of  tSs 
precipice.  When  we  expressed  our  disapprobation^. 
the)^8afd  it  was  the  only  place  where  we  might  eniect 
to  pass  the  night  undisturbed  by  P416,  aad  secure  from 
earthquake  and  other  calamity,  being  the  place  in  which 
alone  P^16  allowed  travellers  to  build  a  hut.  We  told 
them  it  was  unnecessarily  near,  and,  being  also  very 
unsafe,  we  wished  to  remove.  They  answered,  that  as 
it  was  within  the  limits  prescribed  by  Pel6  for  s^ 
lodging,  they  should  be  unwilling  to  sleep  anywhere 
else,  and  had  not  time  to  build  another  hut  for  us. 

We  then  directed  them  to  4;oUect  a -quantity  of  fire- 
wood, as  we  expected  the  night  would  be  cold,  although 
^  thermometer  then  stood  at  69° .  We  were  the  more 
afixiocs  to  have  the  fuel  collected  before  the  shades  of 
night  shoiild  close  upon  us,  as  travelling  in  some  places 
was  extremely  dangerous.  The  ground  sounded  hollow 
in  >  every  direction,  frequently  cracked,  and  in  tvfo  in- 
stances actually  gave  way  while  we  were  passing  over 
it.  Mr*  Bishop  was  approaching  the  hut,  when  the  lava 
suddenly  broke  under  him.  He  instantly  threw  him- 
self forward,  and  fell  flat  oh  his  face  over  a  part  that  wa» 
more  solid.  A  boy,  who  followed  me  with  a  basket  to 
the  sulphur-banks,  and  walked  about.a  yard  behind  Mr, 
Goodrich  and  myself,  also  fell  in.  There  was  no  crack 
in  the  surface  of  the  lava  over^  which  he  was  walkmg, 
neither  did  it  bend  under  his  wi&ight,  but  broke  suddenly, 
when  he  sank  in  up  to  his  middle.  His  legs  and  ^thighs 
were  considerably  bruised,  but  providentially  he  escaped 
without  any  other  injury.  The  lava  in  both  places  was 
about  two  inches  in  thickness,  and  broke  short,  leavii^ 
the  aperture  regular  and  defined,  without  even  cracking 
the  adjoining  parts.  -  On  looking  into  the  holes,  we  coida 
see  no  bottom ;  but  on  both  sides,  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  aperture,  the  lava  was  eohd,  and  they  appeared 
to  have  fallen  into  a  narrow  chasm  covered  over  by  a 
thin  crust  of  lava,  already  in  a  state  of  decomposition. 

When  night  came  on,  we  kindled  a  good  fire  and  pre- 
pared bur  frugal  supper.  Mr.  Thurston,  however,  had 
not  yet  returned,  and  as  the  darkness  of  the  night  in- 
creased we  began  to  feel  anxious  for  his  safety.  The 
wind  came  down  from  the  iftountains  in  violent  gusteu 
dsurk  clouds  lowered  over  lis,  and  a  thick  fog  enveloped 
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ev«ry  object  jt  ev^ft'^lhe  fires  of  the  volcano  wert  .iMit  kK 
distinctly  sgjNi:  'i£h^  darkness  of  the  mght  lftlyai|^ 
but  DO  tiding9jr^«6hed  us  of  Mr.  Thurston.  About  s#ireli 
o'clock  we  sent  out  ^he  natives  with  torches  and  fire- 
brands to  searcli  for  him.  They  went  as  far  as  ^hej 
durst,  hallooing  along  the  border- of  the  crater,  till  their 
lights  were  extinguished,  wh^n  they  returned  without 
having  seen  or  heard  any  thing  of  him.  We  now  in- 
creased oui^  fire,  hoping  it  might  serve  as  a  beacon  to 
direct  him  to  our  hut.  Eight  o'clock  came,  and  he  did 
not  appear.  We  began  seriously  to  fear  that  he  had 
fallen  into  the  crater  itself,  or  some  of  the  deep  and 
rugged  chasms  by  which  ifr  was -surrounded.*  In  this 
state  of  painful  suspense  we  remained  till  nearly  half- 
past  eight,  when  we  were  happily  retieved  by  his  sud- 
den appearance.  He  had  descended,  and  wa&ed  alonsr 
tb^  dark  ledjge  of  lava  on  the  least  side  of  the  crater,  tiU 
a  chasm  obliged  him  Ur  ascend.  Having  wiUi  difficulty 
reached  the  top,  he  travelled  along  the  southern  and 
western  sides,  till  the  light  of  our  fire  directed  Mm  to  our 
encampment.  The  extent  of  the  crater,  the  unevenness 
of  the  path,  the  numerous  fissures  and  rugged  surface 
of  the  lava,  and  the  darkness  of  .the  night,  b^  prevented 
his  eariier  arrival.  We  now  partook  with  cheerfulness 
of  our  evening  repast,  and  afterward,  amid  the  whistling 
of  the  winds  around,  and  the  roaring  of  tfao/umace  be- 
neath, rendered  our  evening  sacrifice  of  praise,  and  com- 
mitted ourselves  to  the  secure  protection  of  our  God. 
We  then  spread  our  mats  on  the  ground,  but  as  we  were 
all  wet  through  with  the  rain,  against  which  our  hut 
was  buf  act  indifferent  shelter,  we  preferred  to  sit  or 
stand  round  the  fire,  rather  than  lie  down  on  the  ground. 
Between  nine  and  ten,  the  dark  clouds  and  heavy  fog, 
that  since  the  setting  of  the  sun  had  hung  over  the  vol- 
cano, gradually  cleared  away,  and  the  fires  of  Kirauea, 
darting  their  fierce  light  athwart  the  midnight  gloom,  luh 
folded  a  sight  terrible  and  sublime  beyond  3[[  we  had 
yet  seen. 

The  agitated  mass  of  liquid  lavsi,  like  a  flood  of  melted 
metal,  raged  with  tumultuous  whirl.  The  lively  flame 
that  danced  over  its  undulating  surface,  tinged  with  sul^ 

'*  A  natiTe  wbo  aeoompMiied llr.  Gcadiieb  oa  •  rabaeqient  viiU  lo  tiM  vol- 
•ano  fell  into  one  of  tbeae  ebaams ;  he  was  sereraly  brniaed  by  the  flOl,  and 
oouldonly  be  extricated  Aram  hiapenloua  idtuatioo  by  a  rape  towered  tinm  Iha 

•bore. 
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phureons  blue,  or  glowing  with  minersd  red,  cast  a  broad 
glare  of  dazzling  Bght  on  the  indented  -sides «of  the  insu- 
lated craters,  whose  roaring  mouths,  amid  rising  flames, 
aod  eddying  streams  of  fire,  shot  up,  at  frequent  inter- 
i^als,  with  Yery  loud  detonations,  spherical  masses  of 
fusing  lava,  or  bright*  ignited  stones. 

The  dark,iN)ld  outline  gf  the  perpendicular  and  jutting 
rocks  around  formed  a  striking  contrast  With  the  lumi- 
nous lake  below,  whose  vivid  rays,  thrown  on  thei 
rugged  promontories,  and  rejected  by  the  overtianging 
clouds,  oombined  to  complete  the  awful  grandeur  of  tl^ 
imposing  scene.  We  sat  gazing  at  ^e  magnificent  phe- 
nomena for^veral  hours,  when  we  laid  ourselves  down 
on  our  mats,  in  order  to  observe  more  leisurely  their 
varying  aspect ;  for,  although  we  had  travelled  upwards 
of  twenty  miles  since  the  mbming,  and  were  both  wewe^ 
and  cold,  we  felt  but  little  disposition  to  sleep.  'Ms 
disincliJMion  was  probably  increased  by  our  proximity 
to  the  yawning  gijdf,  and  our  conviction  that  the  de- 
tachment*bf  a  fragment  frM  beneath  the  overhanging 
pile  on  which  we  were  reclining,  or  the  slightest  con- 
cussion of  the  earth,  which  every  thing  around  indicated 
to  be  no  unfreauent  occurrence,  would  perhaps  precipi- 
tate us,  amid  the  harrid  crash  of  falling  rocks,  into  the 
burning  lake  immediately  before  us.      :    >-  . 

The  natij^es,  who  probably  viewed  the  scen^  with 
thoughts  and  feelings  somewhat  different  from  ours, 
seenied,  however,  equally  interested.  They  sat  most  Of 
the  night  talking  of  the  achievements  of  P^16,  and  re- 
garding with  a  super^tieus  fear,  at  which  We  were  not 
surprised,  the  brilliant  exh||»itiOn;  They  considei^d  it 
the  primeval  abode  of  their  volcanic  deities.  The  coni* 
cal  craters,  they  said,  were  their  houses,  where  they 
frequently  amused  themselves  by  playing  at  konahe  ;* 
the  roaring  of  the  furnaces  and  the  crackHng  of  the 
flames  were  the  kani  of  their  hura  (muHc  of  their  danc^)^ 
and  the  red  flaming  surge  was  the  surf  wherein  they 
played,  sportively  shimming  on  the  rolling  wave.f 

As  eight  of.  the  natives  with  us  belonged  to  the  adjoin- 
ing district,  we  asked  them  to  tell  us  what  they  knew 
of  the  history  of  this  volcano,  and  what  their  opinions 

*  The  game  rawmbllng  drafts,  described  page  IM.  / 

t  Swimming  in  the  sea,  when  the  weather  is  toMpestuoQs  and  the  smf 

Ugh,  is  a  favourite  amusement  throughout  the  Sandwich  and  other  islands  to 

the  Pacific. 
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were  resecting  <  it.  Ftdid  their  accomit,  and  that  of 
others  with  whom  we  converged,- we  learned  that  itha4 
been  burning  firom  time  immemorial,  q^,  to  use  their  own 
■words,  \^mai  ka  po  mai^V  from  chaos  till  now,*  and  bl|i 
overflowed  some  part  of  the  country  during  the  reigW 
of  every  king  that  had  governed  in  Hawaii:  that  in  ear- 
lier ages  it  used  to  bou  up,  oi^illow  its  banks,' and  in- 
undate the  adjacent  country-;  but  that  for'  many  kings' 
reigns  past  it  had  kept  below  the  level  of  the  surround* 
ing  plain,  continually  extending  its  surface  and  increas- 
.  iqg  its  depth,  and  occasionally  throwing  up,  with  viole^^t 
explosions,  hage  rocks^  or  red-hot  atones.'  These  erup- 
tiond;  they  said,  Were  ahvavs  accompanied  by  dreadful 
earthquakes,  loud  cl£4)s  of  thunder,  with  vivid  and  quick- 
sucoeeding  lightning.  No  gr^at  explosion,  tliey  added, 
had. taken  place  since  the  days  of  Keoua;  but  manv 
pla<ses  near  the  seajiad  since  been  overflowed,  on  which 
of^easions  they  supposed  P616  went  by  a  tfX/A  under 
ground  from  her  house  in  the  crater  to  me  shore.  * 

These  few  facts  were  gs(ttered  ffom  their  accounts 
of  its  origin  and  operation;  but  they  were  so.  incor- 
porated with  their  traditions  'of  its  supernatural  inhabit- 
ants,- and  fabulous  stories  of  their  romantic  adventures, 
that  we  found  no  small  difficulty  in  distinguishing  fiction 
from  fact.  ltmong«  other  things,  we  were  told  that 
though,  acconling  to-  the  traditions  preserved,  in  their 
songs,  Kirauea  had  been  bprning  ever  since  the  island 
emerged  from  night,  it  was,  not  inhabited  till  after  the 
Tai-a-kethind'riif  sea  of  Kahina'rii,  or  deluge  of  the  Sand- 
wich Islands.  Shortly  after  .^at*  event,  they  say,  the 
present  volcanic  family*  cagbe  fi^n  Tahiti,  .a  foreign 
country,  to  HawaiL 

The  names  of  the-principal  individdads  were :  Komoho' 
am,  the  king  Moho ;  moho.  sometimes  means  a  vapour, 
hence  the  name  might  be  the  king  of  steaip  or  vapour — 
Tih-poha-utahi^orof  the  explosion  in  the  place  of  life— 
Te-ua-a^te-po,  the  rain  of  night — Tane-hetiri,  husband  of 
thunder,  or  thundering  tanef — 9Xkd  ^Ti-o-eihi-.tama'taua, 

*  The  Hawaiian  traditioaa,  like  those  of  the  ancients,  refer  lo  night,  or  a 
chaotic  state,  the  origin  ofthe  world,  and  almost  all  things  therein,  the  greater 
part  of  their  gods  not  excepted.*  The  present  agite  they  call  the  Ao  maramoy 
day,  or  state  of  light.  '  They  apeak  of  creation  as  a  transition  fVom  darkness  to 
*  UUit :  and  .when  they  wish  to  express  the  existence  of  any  thing  from  the 
beginning,  they  say  it  has  been  so  moi  kapo  mm,  Onom  the  night,  or  state  of 
darkness  or  oonfUsion,  till  now. 

T  Tane  is  the  name  of  one  of  their  gods,  as  w^U  as  the  name  ofthe  prinsl))al 
god  (bmierly  worshipped  bf  the  Society  islanders ;  in  bi>tta  Iknguages  the  wold 
also  means  a  husband. 
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fire-thnistin^  child  of  war,  or  .the  child  of  war  with  a 
•pear  of  fire ;  these  were  aU  brothers,  and  two  of  them, 
Vtdcan-like,  were /ieformed,  having^ump^backs-— iV/^» 
jjnrincipal  goddess — Makore-wawahi-waaj  fiery-eyed  c^r* 
noe-breaker — Hiata-vDawmkularii,  heave9-rendiiig  cloud* 
holder — Hiai<p^Mh6hmj  heaveR-dwelling  cloud4iolder — 
Hiata'taarmPCHnata,  qmcK*gla]jcing-e3red  cloud-holder,  or 
the  cloud-holder  whose  eyes  turn  quickly,  audjook  fre- 
quently over  her  shoxH^ers^-Hiatii-hoi'te-pori-a  P^U,  the 
doud-holder  embracing  or  kissing  the  bosom  of  FM^ — 
Mata-tabu^enaena,  th^d  sed-hot  mountain  holding  «r  lij(^ « 
ing  clouds — Hiata-tareiia,  the  wreath  or  garland-encir- 
cled cloud-holder — and  Hiata^oph,  young  cloud-hMder. 
These  were  all  sisiers ;  and  with  many  others'  in  their 
train,  on  landing  at  Hawaii,  are  said  to  haye  take-up 
their  abode  in.  Kirauea.    Something  of  their  characters 
may  be  inferred  from  the  few  nam^  we  have  giyen. 
Wheneyer  the  natives  speak  of  them,  it  is  as  dreadful 
beings.    Tjliis  volc^o  .is  represented  afll^  having  been 
their  principal  res^ence  eter  sinqe  their  arrival^  thoi^h 
they  are  thought  to  have  many  other  dwellings  in  difier- 
ent  parts  of  the  island,  and  aet  a  few  on  the  tops  of  the  . 
SBOw-coyered-mountaiBs.    To  these  some  of  th^m  fre- 
4»ently, remove.    Sometimes  their  arrival  in  a  district 
was  foretold  by  the  priest^  of  ^  heidhs  there,  and 
always  announced  by  the  convulsive  trembling  ojf  the 
earth,  the  illuminating  fiTre  in  their  houses  (craters),  the 
flashes  of  lightning,  and  the  roar  of  thunder.    They 
never  journeyed  on  errands  of  mercy ;  to  receive  offer- 
ings or  execute  veng^ani^e  Were  the  only  oUects  for 
which  they  left  their  palace.    f^Nuuwale,^'  said  the  peo- 
ple with  whom  we  were  talking,  *'  ka  kanaka  i  make  ia 
rakau^^-^Greai  indeed  is  the  number  of  men  slain  by 
them  V  fia  rau,  ua  rau,  ua  rau,  ka  puaa  i  Horaia  narakauA 
four  hundreds,  four  hundreds,  tour  hundreds  of  hogs 
have  been  thrown  to  them.}    The  whole  island  was  con- 
sidered as  bound  to  pay  them  tribute,  or  support  their 
heiaus  and  kahu  (devotees) ;  and  whenever  the  chiefs  or 
people  failed  to  send  th#  proper  offerings,  or  incurred 

*  Allndinc  to  tbooe  4eitro]u|  by  Um  inuD^ioiM. 

t  Tbia  ui  a  agnratiye  exprSftioD,  rigniiying  a  great  nmnber.tt  We  an  u^ 
tMoied  to  hear  of  tlKraiMSdi,  aodthSiaiSidJ;  and  ttaouBands.  "^  ""  "^ 

t  Vast  Doraben  of  horn,  some  aUve,  othen  oooked,  wen  tbiown  into  Cte 
CTaten  during  tiie  time  tbey  wen  in  action,  or  when  tbey  tbnatened  an  enii>' 
tion;  and  aloodming  an  immdacioB,  many  wen  tbnwn  Into  tbe  raUinc  ^ 
niiC<inATa,toaii|w«aatlMgodeao^aiayitoim>fnai.  «•«*»«»"■* 
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tlieir  didpleasure  by  insulting  !them  or  their  priests,  or 
breaking  the  tabu  (sacred  restrictions)  of  their  domains 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  eraters,  they  Mled  Kirauea  with 
iaTa^  and  spouted  it  out,  or,  taking  a  subterranean  pas- 
sage, marched  to -some  of  their  houses  (craters)  in  the 
Beighbourhood  where  the^  offending -parties  dwelt,  and 
from  thence  came  down  upon  the  delinquents  with  all 
their  dreadful  ecourges.  If  a  sufficient  number  of  fish 
ivere  not  taken  to  them  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  sea^ 
shore,  they  would  go  down  and  with  fire  kill  the  fish, 
§H  up  with  pifihoehoe  (lava)  the  shallow  places,  and  d^ 
stroy  all  the  fishing-grounds.  • 

W^  were  told  that  several  attempts  had  been  made^ 
drive  them  off  the  islands,  aad  that  gnce  they  were 
near!^  overpowered  by  Tamapuaa^  child  of  a  hog,  from 
t€mia,  a  cbildy  and  puact,  a  4iog.  *  He  was  the  Centaur  of 
Hawaii,  a  gigantic t-animal,  haff-hog  and  haif-nian;  He 
travelled  from  Oahu  to  countries  beyond  the  heavens, 
namely,  beyoift  the  visible  horizim,  tne  boundary  where 
they  euppo>sed  the  heavens  to  be^ih  form  of  a  hollow 
cone,  jomed  to  the  sea.  He  also  visited  Kirauea,  and 
made  proposals  to  become  the  guest  and  suitor  .of  P^6, 
the  elder  sister.  When  she  saw  him  stpinding^on  th* 
edge  of  the  crater,  shi^rejecjed  his  proposals  with  con* 
tempt,  calling  him  a  ]iog,  the  son  of  a  hog.  On  her  a»* 
lending  from  the  crater  to  drive  him  away,«  fierce  com- 
bat ensued.  V€i6  was  forced  toiler  voldano,  and  threat* 
ened  with  destruction  froifi  waters  of  the  sea,  which 
Tamapuaa  poured  into  the  crater  till  it  iras  almost  fall, 
and  the  ifires  were  nearly  e^inVt.  P616  and  her  com- 
panions drank  up  the  waters,  rose  again  from  the  cra- 
ters, and  finally  ^succeeded  in  driving  Tamapuaa  into  the 
sea,  whither  she  followed  him  with  thunder,  lightjliag, 
and  showers  of  large  stones.  .   /' 

They  also  related  the  account  of  the  destruction  of 
port  of  Keoua's  camp  by  a  violent  eruption  of  the  voK 
cano,  which,  from  their  description,  tnust  have  been 
sudden  and  awfhl. 

.  F616,  they  said,  was  propitioas  to  Tamehameha,  and 
availed  herself  of  the  ^portunity  afibrded  by  the  con- 
tiguous encampment  orKeoua  to  .diminish  his  forces, 
and  aid  the  cause  of  his  rival.  We  asked  why  Keoua 
was  impopular  with  P616.  "^They  said,  "  We  do  not  ex- 
actly know.  Sonle  say  he  had  not  sent  sufi!cient  offer- 
ings to  tiie  heiaus ;  others,  that  he  had  no  right  to  mak^ 
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war  against  Tamehameha,  as  ke  had  before  concludeda 
treaty  of  peace  with  him ;  and  others,  that  he  had  broken 
the  tabu  of  the  place  by  eating  the  ofaelees,  marking  and 
disturbing  the  sand,  or  pulling  up  a  sacred  kind  of  grass 
growing  in  the  neighbourhood."  Whatever  wad  the 
cause,  Pel6,  they  said,  was  "  huhu  rad,^^  exceedingl|r 
angry,  and  soon  after  sunset  repeatedly  shook  thee'arth 
with  the  most  violent  heaving  motion,  sest  up  acolufiZBt 
of  dense  black  smoke,  followed  by  the  most  brilliant 
flames.  A  vi(^ent  percussion  was  afterward  felt,  streams 
of  bright  red  lava  were  spouted  up,  and  immense  rocka 
in  a  state  of  ignition  thrcTwn  to  agr^at  height  in  the  air. 
A'voUey  of  smaller  stones,  thrown  with  much  greater 
velocity  and  force,  instantly  followed  the  larger  ones, 
and  struck  some  of  them,  when  the -latter  frequently 
burst  with  a  report  like 'thunder,  accompanied  by  vivid 
flashes  of  lightnmg.  Many  of  Keoua's  people  were  killed 
by  the  fidltng  fragments  of  rocks,  and  a  numt>er  were  ac- 
tually buried  4)eneath  the  overwhelming  «tia8S  of  ashes 
and  laya.  Some  of  the  natives  say  the  warriors  of  two 
districts;  about  mgfaty  men,  perished  on  this  occasion. 
Not  intimidated  by  this  event,  which  mapy  considered 
as  a  i»r^ifmitM>n  of  his. fate,  Keoua  continued  his  march, 
and  the'  volcano  continued  its  actioii,  confining,  how- 
ever, its  operation  within  the  bdiindaries  of  Kirauea. 
We  had  heard  the  account  several  times  before,  with 
some  little  variation  as*to  the  numbers  killed,  and  the 
appearance  ef  P616  to  Keoua  in  the  column  of  smoke  as 
it  rose  from  the  crater,  and,  with  the  exception  of  this 
last  ciscumslanee,  believe  it^  to  be  true. 

Frequently  during  the  night  the  nativeMhought  they 
saw  tome  one  or  other  ^of  the  deities,  but  imniediately 
afterward  they  doubted.  At  these  times,  if  we  asked 
theih  where  they  saw  P^16,  they  would  sometimes  point 
to  the  red  ISiva,  atothevs  to  the  variegated  flame ;  and 
on  our  saying  we  could  nol  perceive  any' distinct  form, 
they  generally  answered  by  assuring  us  that  during  the 
night  some  one  or  other  of  them  would  certainly  be 
seen.  We  jocosely  requested  them  to  inform  us  as  soon 
as  any  appeared  i  and#ven  to  awake  us,  should  we"  hap- 
pen to  be  aslieep.  At  the  same  time  we  told  them,  that 
when  we  considered  their  ignorance  of  the  ctrue  God, 
and  of  the  causes  by  T^^hich  the  action  of  volcanoes  was 
sustained,  we  were  rfot  surprised  at  their  supposing  them 
tp  bo  the  habitations  pf  their  deities,  and  th^ir  opera- 
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tions  those  of  saperaatural  beiuigs.  As  far  as  their  lan- 
guage and  mental  capability  admitted,  we  endeavoured 
to  explain  some  of  the  causes  of  volcanic  iire ;  and  illus- 
trated them  by  the  force  of  gunpowder,  with  the  effects 
of  w^hich  the  natives  are  familiar ;  assuring  them  that 
titer  expansive  force  of  steam  is  much  greater  than  that 
of  gunpowder.  Our  principal  solicitude,  however,  was  . 
tcMead  their  minds  to  God,  who  created  the  world,  and 
whose  almighty  {>Qwer  controls  the  elements  of  nature 
in  all  their  diversified  operations  ;  but  of  whom,  though 
they  beheld  the  wondrous  works  of  his  hand,  they  were 
lamentably  ignorant. 

Aft^  two  or  three  hours'  sleep,  we  arose  before  it 
was  day,  and,  gathering  round  our  fire,  sang  our  morn- 
ing hymn  of  praise,  in  which  we  were  jomed  by  the 
natives  who  were  with  us.  The  sun  had  now  risen, 
and  as  we  had  no  provisions  left,  we  felt  it  necessary  to 
prepare  for  our  departure.  Mr.  Goodrich  walked  along 
the  north  side  of  the  crater,  in  order  to  enable  us  to 
form  as  accurate- an  opinion  as  possible  of  its.  actual 
dimensions  i  and  from  the  observations  of  Mr.  Good- 
rich and  «Mr.  Thurston,  as  well  as  those  the  rest  of  our 
party  made  when  we  walked  along  the  nortk^  wsd  east 
sides,  we  think  the  crater  is  not  less  than  five,  or  five 
and  a  half,  miles  in  -circumference.*  '  We  regret  that 
we  had  not  means,  for  ascertaining  more  accurately  its 
depth.  We  lowered  down  a  line  one  hundred  feet  from 
the  edge  of  the  j^in  on  whjioh  our  hut  was  erected,  but 
it  did  not  appear  to  reach  hear  half*way  to  the  black 
ledge  of  lava ;  and  judging  the  proportion-below  to  he 
equal  to  that  above,  it  couM  not  be  less  than  seven  or 

*  The  (bllovrtng  ettncet  of  eletter  ftom  Mr.  C&aihberlviii  is  coptod  fltom  m 
recent  American  publication : — 

**  Mr.  Gpodricb  and  myseir  visited  tbe  yoieaoo  again,  and  with  a  line  meav* 
tired  the  upper  edge  of  the  crater,  and  found  it  to  be  teven  miles  and  a  half  la 
circumrerence.  Weihen  descended  and  inaaaured  tbe  aide  of  the  ledge,  and 
•atJsfled  ourselves  that,  at  the  depth  6f  &▼«  or  six  hundred  feet,  the  circumfer- 
ence  is  at  least  five  miles  and  a  half.  We  did  not  get  the  exact  depth  of  it,  but 
judge  it  not  less  than  one  thoosand  feet.  We  had  good  opportunities  for 
forming  a  judgment."— In  a  letter  to  Professor  Silliman,  of  New-Ha?en,  Mr. 
Gopdrish  corroborates  the  above,  and  states  (dkb  that  he  walked  across  the 
bottom  where  tbe  lava  was  hard,  tbe  snrfhc*  of  which,  though  apparently 
smootli  as  seen  from  the  top,  was  raised  in  hilte  or  sunk  in  valleys}  thatdense 
sulphureous  fumes  and  gases,  very  suffocating,  some  of  them  resembling 
muriatic  gas  ascendtid  from  almost  all  parts  of  the  bottom,  making  in  their 
escape  a  **  tremendous  roafing,  like  the  discbarge  of  steam  fVom  tbe  ttoilerofm 
■team-engine;**  at  one  place  the  florid  lava  was  boiling  like  a  foimtaln,  and 
■pouting  up  lava  forty  or  fifty  feet  into  tl)e  air. -^Philosophical  Magazine  far 
September,  1826. 
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eight  hundred  feet  to  the  liquid  lava.  We  also  threrw 
down  some  large  stones,  which  after  several  seconds 
struck  on  the  sides,  and  then  bounded  down  to  the  bot- 
tom, where  they^were  lost  in  the  lava.  When  they 
reached  the  bottom,  they  app'eared  like  pebbles,  and  vre 
were  obliged  to  watch  their  course  very  steadily,  to  p^ 
.  ceive  them  at  all.        -  - 

In  company  with  Dr.  Blatchely,  Messw*  Chamberhdn 
and  Ely,  American  tnitsionaries,  and  a  gentleman  resi- 
dent in  Oahu,  I  have  since  visited  Kiraiiea,  when  we 
again  endeavoured  to  measure  its  circumference.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  walked  round  the  northern  end  from  east 
to  west,  as  near  the  edge  as  it  was  prudent  to  go,  andj 
numbering  his  paces,  made  that  p^  of  it  3^  miles; 
from  which,  we  think,  the  above  estimate  does  not  ex- 
ceed the  actual  extent  of  the  crater.  We  also  lowered 
down  a  line-two  hundred  and  thirty  feet  long,  but  it  did 
not  reach  the  horizontal  ledge  of  lava.  The  fissures  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  sulphur  banks  and  pools  of  water 
were  more  numerous,  and  the  smoke  and  vapour  that  as- 
cended from  th^m  greater  in  quantity  than  during  our 
first  visit.  The  volcano  was  much  more  quiescent;  but 
some  vinlerit  convuJsions^had  taken  place  m  the  interim, 
for  several  masses  of  rock  had  fallen  from  the  hig^  preci- 
pices in  the  neighbourhood.  The  fires  in  the  south 
and  west  piurt»  burned  but  feebly ;  and  though  there  was 
but  little  nre  in  the  north  and  east  sections  of  the  vol- 
cano, it  was  evident  that  the  whirie  of  the  Idvavin  this 
part  had  been  in  a  state  of  agitation  since  we  had  seen 
it.  Some  6f  the  small  craters  <hi  the  southern  sides  of 
the  great  abyss  were  extinguished;  but  several  new 
craters  had  been  formed  on  the  opposite  side,  and  bore 
mariLS  of  having  been  in  vigorous  action  but  a  very  short 
period  before. 

In  June,  1825,  Mr.  Stewart  accompanied  JiOrd  Byrou 
and  a  party  from  the  Blonde  frigate  to  Kirauea ;  and 
the  following  description  of  a  descent  to  the  bottom  of 
the  crater,  and  an  eruption  that  took  place  during  the 
second  night,  on  their  encampment  near  its  borders,  is 
extracted  from  his  aocount,  which  has  since  been  pub- 
lished in  England. 

*'  Leaving  the  sulphur  banks  on  the  eastern  side  be- 
hind us,  we  directed  our  course  along  the  northern  part, 
to  the  western  cliffs.  As  we  advanced,  these  became 
more  and  more  perpendicular,  till  they  presented  nothing 
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but  the  bare  and  upright  face  of  an  immense  wall,  from 
eight  to  ten  himdred  feet  high,  on  whose  surface  huge 
stones  and  rocks  hung,  apparently  so  loosely  as  to 
threaten  falling  at  the  agitation  of  a  breath,  m  many 
places  a  white  curling  vapour  issued  from  the  sides 
and  summit  of  the  precipice ;  and  ih  two  or  three  places 
streams  of  clay-coloured  lava,  like  small  waterfalls,  ex- 
tending almost  from,  the  top  to  the  bottom,  had  cooled,'  ^• 
evidently  at  a  very  recent  periods  At  almost  every  step, 
something  new  attracted  our  attention ;  and  by  stopping, 
sometimes  to  look  up,  not  without  a  feeUng  of  apprehen- 
sion-at  the  enormous  masses  above  our  heads — at  others 
to  gain,  by  a  cautious  approach  to  the  brink  of  the 
gvlff  a  nearer  glance  at  the  eqiiaUy  frightful  depth  below 
— at  one  time  turning  aside  to  ascertain  the  heat  of  a 
column  of  steam — at  another,  to  secure  i^ome  unique  or 
beautiful  specimen — ^we  occupied  more  Uian  two  hours 
in  proceeding  the  same  number  of  mile's. 

^'At  that  distance  from  our  entrance  on  the  ledge, 
we  came  to  a  spot  on  the  western  side  where  it  widened 
many  hundred  feet,  and  terminated  next  the  crater— 
not,  as  in  most  other  places,  perpendicularly,  biit  in  an 
immense  heap  of  broken  slabs  and  blocks  of  lava,  loosely 
piled  together,  as  thejr  had  fallen  in  some  convulsion  of 
the  mountain,  and  jutting  off  to  the  bottom  in  a  frightful 
mass  of  ruin.  Here,  we  had  been  informed,  the  descent 
into  the  depth  of  the  crater  could  be  most  easily  made ; 
but  being  without  a  guide,  we  were  entirely  at  a  los* 
what  course  to  take,  till  we  unexpectedly  descried  the 
ffentlemen  who  had  preceded  us  re-a^cending.  They 
dissuaded  us  most  strenuously  from  proceeding  fartiier : 
knowing  that  the  crater  had  been  crossed  at  this  end, 
we  hastened  on,  notwithstanding  the  refusal  of  the  guide 
to  retqm  wi^  us.  The  descent  was  as  perilous  as  it 
had  been  represented;  but  \y  proceeding  with  great 
caution,  testmg  well  the  safety  of  every  step  before 
committing  our  weight  to  it,  and  often  stopfnng  to  select 
the  course  which  seemed  least  hazardous,  in  the  space  of 
about  twen^  minutes,  by  a  zigzag  way,  we  Teached  the 
bottom,  without  any  accident  of  greater  amount  than  a 
few  scratches  on  the  hands,  iirom  the  sharpness  and 
roughness-  of  the  lava,  by  which  we  had  occasionally 
been  obliged  to  support  oursdves.  When  about  half- 
way down,  we  were  oncomraged  to  persevere  in  our  un« 
dertaking,  by  meeting  a  native  who  had  desbended  on 
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the  opposite  side,  and  passed  over.  It  was  only,  how- 
ever, from  the  renewed  assurance  it  gave  of  the  prac- 
ticability of  the  attempt;  for,  besides  being  greatly 
fatigued,  he  was  niuch  cut  and  bruised  from  a  fall — said 
the  bottom  was  "  Jno,  ino  roa,  ka  wahi  O  dehelo  /"—'Ex- 
cessively bad,  the  place  of  the  devil !— and  could  be  pre- 
vailed on  to  return  with  us  only  by  the  promise  of  a 
large  reward. 

''  Jt  is  difficult  to  say^v^heth^r  sensations  of  admira- 
tion or  of  terror  predominated,  on  reaching  this  tremen- 
dous spot.  As  I  looked  up  at.  the  ^gantic  wall,  which 
on  every  side  rose  to  the  very  clouds*  I  felt  oppressed 
to  a  most  unpleasant  degree,  by  a  sense  of  confinement. 
Either  from  the  influence  of  imagination,  or  from  the 
actual  effect,  of  the  intense' power  of  a  noonday  sun 
beating  directl^r  on  us,  in  addition  to  the  heated  and  sul- 
phureous atmosphere  of  the  volcano  itself,'!  for  some 
moments  experiencedi  an  agitation  of  spirits,  and  diffi- 
culty of  respuration  that  made  me- cast  a  look  of  wishful 
anxiety  towards  our  lit);le  hut,  which  seemed  only  like 
a  bird's  nest  on  the  opposite  chfl^.  These  emotions, 
however,  sooii  passed  off,  and  we-begah,  with  great 
spirit  and  activity,  the  enterprise  before  u^.  ^  \. 

"  I  can  compare  the  general  aspect  of  the  bottom  of 
the  crater  to  nothing  that  will  give  a  hvelier  image  of  it 
to  your  mind,  than  to  the  appearance  the  .Otsego  Lake 
would  present  if  the  ice  with  which  it  is  covered  in  the 
winter  were  suddenly  broken  lip  b(y  a  heavy  stOrm,  and 
as  suddenly  frozen  again,  while  large  -slabs  and  blocks 
If  ere  still  toppling,  and  dashing,  and  heafping  against 
each  other  with  the  motion  of  the  waves.  Just  so  rough 
and  distorted  wais  the  black  mass  under  our  feet,  only  a 
hundred-fold  more  terrific,  independently  of  the  innu- 
merable cracks,  fissures,  deep  chasms,  and  holes,  from 
which  sulphureous  vapour,  st<$am,  and  smoke  were  ex,- 
haled  with  a  degree  of  heal  that  testified  to  the  near 
vicinity  of  fire. 

"  We  had  not  proceeded  far,  before  o|ir  path  was  in- 
tersected by  a  chasm,  at  least  thirty  feet  wide,  and  of  a 
greater  depth  than  we  could  ascertain,  at  the  nearest 
distance  we  dare  approach.  The  only  alternative  was 
to  return,  or  to  follow  its  course  till  it  terminated,  or 
became  narrow  enough  to  be  crossedr  We  chose  the 
latter,  but  soon  met  an  equally  formidable  obstacle  in  a 
current  of  smok^  so  highly  impregnated  with  a  snfib- 
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eating  gas,  as  not  to  allow  of  r^piratign.  The  lava  cm 
-which  we  stood  was  jn  many  places  «p  hot  that  we 
could  not  hold  for  a  moment  in  our  hands  the  pieces 
we  knocked  off.  for  specimens.  On  one  side  lay  a  gillf 
of  unfathomable  depth,  on  the  otl^er  an  inaccessible  pile 
of  ruins,  and  immediately -in  front  an  oppressive  and 
deadly  vapour.  While  hesitating  wjiat  to  do,  we  per- 
ceived the  smoke  to  be  sw^pt  round  occasionally  by  an 
eddy  of  the  air,  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  in  which 
it  most  of  the  time  ascended ;  ^d  watching,  an  oppor- 
tunity when  our  way  was  thus  made  clear,  we  held  bur 
breath,  and  ran  as  rapidly  as  the  dangerous  character  <a£. 
the  path  Would  permit,  till  we  had  gained  a  place  be- 
yond its  ordinary  course.  We  here  unexpectedly  found 
ourselves  also  delivered  from  the  other  impediment  to 
our  progress ;  for  the  chasm  abruptly  ran  off!  in  a  dire^ 
tion  far  from  that  we  wished  to  pursue.  Our  escape 
from  the  vapour,  however,  was  that  which  w«  con- 
sidered the  most  important;  and  so  great  was  our  im- 
pression of  the  danger  to  Which  we  had  been  exposed 
from  it,  that  when  we  saw  our  way  to  the  opposite  side 
open,  without  any  speicial  obstacle  before  us,  we  felt  dis- 
posed formally  to  return  thanks  to  Aynighty  God  for 
our  deliverance^  But  before  this  was  proposed,^  all  our 
i^umber,  except  Lord  Byron,  Mr.  Bavis,  and  myself,  had 
gone  forward  so  far  as  to  be  out  of  call;  and,  for  the 
time,  the  external  adoration  of  the  Creator,  from  tiie 
midst  of  one  of  the  mostt  terrible  of  his  works,  was  re- 
luctantly waive4* 

'*  At  an  incopsiderable  distance  from  us  was  one  of 
the  largest  of  the  conical  craters,  whose  laborious  action  ' 
had  so  greatly  impressed  our  minds  during  the  night, 
and  we  hastened  to  a  nearer  examination  of  it.  On 
reaching  its  base,  we  judged  it  to  be  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  high,'^a  huge,  irregularly  shapen,  inverted  fun- 
nel of  lava  covered  with  <rfefts,  orifices,  and  tunnels, 
from  which  bodies  ^f  steam  escaped,  while  pale  flames, 
ashes,  stones,  and  lava  wer;^  propelled  with  equal  force 
and  noise  from  its  rugged  mouth.  The  whole  formed 
so  singularly  terrific  an  object,  that  in  order  to  secure 
a  hasty  sketch  of  it,  I  permitted  the  other  gentlemen 
to  go  a  few  yards  nearer  than  1  did,  while  I  occupied 
myself  with  my^  pencil.  Lord  Byron  and  his  servant 
ascended  the  cone  several  feet,  but  found  the  heat  too 
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great  to  Temaialonger^than  to  detach,  witji  their  sticks, 
a  piece  or  two  ^f  recent  lava^  biiroing  hot. 

'*  So  highiy  was  our  admiraXion  excited  by  the  sc^ne, 
that  we  forgot  the  danger  to  which  we  might  be  ex- 
posed should  any-  ch^l^e  take  jilace  in  the  currents  of 
destructive  gas,  .whi^  ^^diA  in  a  greater  or  less  degree 
in  every  part  bf%t|p^  crater ;  till  Mr.  Davis,  after  two  or 
three  ineffectual  intimation^of  the  propriety  of  an  im- 
mediate departure,  warned  tas  in  a  most  decided  tone 
of  the  peril  of  our  situation ;  assuring  us,  that  three 
inspirations  of  the  air  by  which  we  might  be  sur- 
-iminded  would  prove  fatsd  to  every  one  of  us.  <We 
felt  the  tfuth  of  the  assertion,  and  notwithstanding  the 
desire  we  .had  of  visiting  a  simUar  cone,  covered  with  a 
beautiful  incrustation  of  sulphur; .  at  the  distance  from 
19s  of  a  few  hundred  yards  only,  we  hastily  took  the 
speediest  course  from  so  dangerous  a  spot.  The  ascent 
to  the  Jedge  was  not  less  difficult  and  frightful  than  the 
descent  had  been,  and,  for  the  last  few  yaras,  was  almost 
perpendicuktr ;  but^e  all  stcceeded  in  safely  gaining 
Its  top,'not  far  from  the  path  by  which  we  had  in  the 
morning  descended  the  upper  cliff. 

*•  We  reached  the%ut  about  two  o'clock,  nearly,  ex- 
hausted from  fatigue,  tDirst,  and  hunger;  and  hat  im- 
mediate reason  to  eotigratnlate  ourselves  on  .a  most 
narrow  escape  from  Qfttreflie  danger,' if  not  from  deatb: 
for,  on  turning  round,  we  pelxseived  the  whole  chasm  to 
be  /Uled  with  thick  sulphoreoua  smoke;  and  within 
hsdf  an  hour,  it  was  so  pompl'etely  choked  withlt,  that 
not  an  obfect  below  us  was  visible.  Even  where  We 
were^  in  the  miconfined  region  above,  the  air  became 
ao  oppressive,  as  to  make  us  think  serionslyof  a  pre- 
cipitate retreat. 

"  The  splendid  illuminaticms  of  the  preceding  even- 
ing were  again  lighted  up  with  tha  closing  of  the  day ; 
and  after  enjoying  their  beauties  for  two  or  three  honra 
with  renewed  delight^  w<e  early  sought  a  repose,  whick 
the  fetigue  of  the  momiiy  kad  rendered^most  desirable. 
The  chattering  of  the  isfimdMa  around  our  calnns,  and 
the  oecaMonal  sound  of  voices  in  protracted  eonveraation 
among  our  own  number,  had  however  scarcely  ceased 
long  enough  to  admit  of  sound  sle<^,  when  the  volcano 
again  began  roaring  and  labouring  with  redoubled  ac- 
tivity.   The  concision  of  noises  ^^  prodigiously  great. 
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These  sounds -were'not  fixed  or  aonfin^  to  one  ]4ace» 
but  roUed  from  one«  end  of  the  crater  Jto  the  other; 
sometimes  seeming  to  be  itapiediately  under  as»  when 
a  sensible  tremor  of  th^  ground  o^  which  we  lay  took 
place;  and  then  again  rushiqg^lo^fle  farthest  end  with 
incalculable  velocity.  Th^  Whole  air  was  fiUed  with 
the  tumult ;  and  those  most  soundly  aste^  were  quicUy 
roused  by  it  to  thorough  ii^kefulness. '  Lord  Byron 
8prang\ip  in  his  cot,  exclaiming,  *  We  shall  certainly 
have  an  eruption ;  such  power  mudt  burst  through  every 
thing !'  He  had  barely  ceased  speaking,  when  a  dense 
column  of  heavy  t)lack  smoke  was  seen  rising  from  the 
crater  directly  in  front«of  us ;  the  ^bterranean  struggle 
ceased,  and  immediately  after,  flames  burst  from  a  largo 
cone,  near  which  we  had  been  in  the  morning,  and 
which  then  appeared  to  have  been  long  inactive.  Red- 
hot  stones,  cinders,  and  ashes  were  also  propelled  to 
a  great  height  with  immense  violence;  and  shortfy 
after,  the  molten  lava  came  boiling  up,  and  flowed  down 
the  sides  of  the  cone,  and  over  the  surrounding  scoria, 
in  two  beautiful  curved  streams,  glittering  with  inde- 
scribable brilliance. 

"  JKjthe  same  time  a  whole  lake  *of  fire  opened  in  a 
more  distant  part.  This  could  not  have  been  less  than 
two  miles  in  circumference ;  and  its  action  was  more 
horribly  sublime  thim  any  thing*  I  ever  imagined  to 
exist,  even  in  the  ideal  visions  of  t^artfaly  things.  Its 
surface  had  all  the  agitation  of  ah  ocean ;  billow  after 
billow  tossed  its  monstrous  bosom  in  the  air,  and  occa- 
sionallythose  from  different  directions  burst  with  such 
violence,  as  in  the  concussion  to  dash  the  fiery  spray 
forty  or  fifty  feet  high.  It  was  at  once  the  most  splen- 
didly beautiful  and  dreadfully  fearful  of  spectacles ;  and 
irresistibly  turned  the  thoughts  to  that  lake  of  fire 
^m  whence  the  smoke.of  torment  ascendeth  for  ever 
and  ever.  No  work  of  him  who  laid  the  foundations 
of  the  earth,  and  who  by  his  almighty  pow^  still  sup- 
ports 'them,  evef  brought  to  my  mind  the  more  awful 
revelations  of  His  Word  with  such  overwhelming  im- 
pressionw  Truly,  'with  God  is  terrible  majesty .^-—* Lei 
an  the*nattons  say  unto  God— how  terrible  art  thou  ia 
thy  works!'" 

Sobn  after  leaving  our  encampment  on  the  morning; 
of  the  3d  of  August,  we  came  to  the  pools  of  water, 
where  we  flUed  our  ciGtoteens.     Here  also  our  parly 
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separated;  Messrs.  Goodrich  and  Harwood- proceedings 
across  the  interior  t]irongh  the  villages  of  Qri,  to  W«ia* 
tea,  in  the  division  of  Hiro,  while  the  restp«assed  adong 
the  east  side  of  thecrater,  towards  the  seashore.  The 
path  wa«  in  many  places  dangerous,  lying  ^ong  narrow 
ridges,  with  fearful  precipices  on  each  side,  or  across 
dieep  chasms  and  hollows  that  required  the  utmost  caie 
to  avoid  falling  into  them,  and  where  a  fall  would  have 
been  fatal,  as  swwral  of  the  chasms,  seemed  narrowest 
at  the  surface:    :       *    ,{  ;. 

In  one  piac»,  we  passw  along  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance under  a  higfi  precipiee,  where,  though  the  country 
was  perfectly  tevel  at  the  top,  or  sloped  gradually  to- 
wards the  sea,  the  impending  rocks  towered  some  hun- 
dred feet  above  us  on  our  left,  and  the  appalling  flood 
of  lava  rolled  almost  immediately  beneath  us  on  our 
Tight.  On  this  side  we  descended  to  some  small  craters 
on  the  declivity,  and  also  to  the  black  ledge ;  where 
we  collected  a  number  of  beautiful  specimens  of  highly 
sci^iaceous  lava,  the  baa^  approaching  to  volcanic 
glaiss.  It  was  generally  of  a  black  or  red  colour,  light, 
cellular,  brittle,  and  shining.  We  also  found  a  quantity 
of  volcanic  glass  dVawn  out  into  filaments  as  itpye  as 
liuman  hair,  and  called  by  the  natives  rauoho  o  'PUS 
(hair  of  P616).  It  was  of  a  dark  olive  colour,  semi- 
transparent,  and  brittle,  though  some  of  the  filaments 
were  several  inches  Jon^.  Probably  it  had  been  pro- 
duced by  the  bursting  of  igneous  masses  of  lava,  thrown 
out  from  the  craters,  or  separated  in  fine-spun  threads 
from  the  boiling  fluid,  when  in  a  state  of  perfect  fusioB, 
and,  borne  by  the  smoke  or  vapour  above  the  h^e»\)( 
the  crater)  had  been  wafted  by  the  winds  over  i^e<ft^*a- 
oent  plain ;  for  we  also  found  quantities  of  it  at  l^t 
seven  miles  distant  from  the  Wge  Crater.  \Ve  entered 
several  small  craters,  that  had  been  m  vigorous  actioA 
but  a  very  short  period  before',  Ynarks  of  most  recent 
fusion  presenting  themselves  on  every  side.  Their 
size  and  height  were  various,  anct  miln^,  which  from  the 
top  had  appeared  insignificant  as  jtnoterhills,  we  now 
found  twelve  or  twenty  feet  bighl "  The  outside  was 
composed,  of.  brigAt  shining  scojiaeeous-  la«||»  leaped 
lip  i^  piles  of  most  singular  form;  The  lava  o^^  the  in- 
side waa  oC  a  light  or  dark  red»c0lQ||irK  with  a  ^azed 
surface,  and  in  several  places,-,  wh^re  ihe  heat  jiad  evi- 
dently been  intense^  we  s^w-a  d^po&ite  of  ^maU  and 
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ItoiAutifull^  wl4te  cf3rstals.  We  also  entered  severa} 
covered  thmn^,  or  tunnels,  through  which  the  lav^ 
had  f  Owed  |octo.  the  large  abyss.  They  had  been  formedT 
by  the  cooling  of , the  &va  on  the  sides  and  surface  of 
the  stream,  ^while  it  had  continued  to  flow  oa  under- 
neath. As  the  size  of  thcr  current  diminished,  it  had 
I^  a  hard  crust  of  lata  of  unequal  thickness  over  th0 
top,  supported  by  walls  of  the  same  material  on  each 
side.  Their  interior  was  beautiful  bejiond  description. 
In  many  places  they  lyere  tej^or  twelve  feet  high,  and 
as  many  wide  at  the  bottom,  ^e  roofs  fonned  a  regu- 
lar arch>,  hung  with  red  and  1)rown  stalactitic  lava, -in 
every  diversified  shape,  While  the  floor  apj^ared  like 
one.  continued  glassy  stream.  The  winding  of  Its  cur- 
rent and  the  ripple  of  its  surface  were  90  entire,  that  it 
seemed  as  if,  while  in  rapid  motion,  the  stream  of  lava 
had  suddenly  stopped,  and  become  indurated,  even  be- 
fore the  undulations  of  the  surface  had  subsided. 

We  traced  one  of  these  volcanic  chambers  to  the 
edge  of  the  precipice  that  bounds  t^e  great  crater,  and 
looked  over  the  fearful  steep  down  which  the  fiery  cas-' 
cade  had  rushed.  }n  the  place  where  it  had  fallen,  the 
lava  Hbd  formed  a  spacioua  basin,  which,  hardening  as 
it  cooled,  had  retained  all  those  forms  which  a  torrent  of 
lava,  falling  several  hundred  feet,  might  be  expected  to 

S reduce  on  the  viscid  mass  below.  In  the  neighbour- 
ood  we  saw  several  large  masses  of  basaltic  rock^  of 
a  dark  gray  colour,  weighing  probably  from  one  to  four 
or  five  tons,  which,  altl^ough  they  did  not  l)ear  any 
marks  of  vseent  fire,  must  have  been  ejected  from  the 
great  by^ter  during  some  violent  eruption,  as  the  sur- 
rotmdtn^  t&cks  in  ^very  direction  presented  a  very  dif- 
ferent at)pearance ;  or  they  might  have  been,  thrown 
out  in  a  liquid  state,  combined  with  other  matter  that 
had  formed  a  rodk'  of  s^  Ic^s  durable  kind,  wfiich,  decom- 
posing more  rapidly,  had  been  washed  away,  and  left 
them  in  detached  masses  on  the  plain.  They  were 
hard,  and,  When"  fractured,  appeared  a  lava  of  basalt, 
eontaining  very  itncr  grains pf  compact  felspar  and  augite ; 
some  of  4hem  Contained  sni^ll  particles  of  olivine.  We 
also  sawanumhet  of  isther  rocks  in  a  state^of  decompo- 
sition, which  pfp'ved  to  be  a  species  of  lava,  containing 
globiMes  of  tfboWlef  The  decomposition  of  these  rocks 
appeared  Ho  have  formed  the  present  sufface  of  much 
!  19 
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of  the  west,  north,  and  east  parts  (Mf  tl)«  ploJH  Imme* 
.diately  surrounding  the  crater.    "  ';         • 

When  we  had  broken  off  ftpecimens  of  these,  and  of 
some  red  earthy-looking  stones,. which  seemed  to  have 
Jhe  same  base  as  the  other,  but  toi-have  lost  their  c<|in- 
'  pact  texture,  and  to  have  expenenced  a  change  of 
npiour  from  a  further  degree  of  decomposition,*  we 
passed  along  to  the  east  side,  where  I  toojt  a  sketch  of 
the  south-west  end  of  the  crater. 

As  we  travelled  on  firom  this  spot,  we  unexpectedly 
came  to  another  deep  crater,  nearly  half  as  large  as  the 
fotroer..  The  native  name  of  it  is  J^inauea-iti  (little 
Kiyauea).  *  It  is  separated  from^the  largtf  crater  by  an 
isthmus  nearly  a  hundred  yards  wide.  Its  sides,  which 
were  much  les»  perpendicular  than  those  of  the  great 
erater,*  were  covered  with  trees  and  shrubs,  but  the 
bottom  was  filled  with^black  la^a,  either  fluid  or  scarcdiy 
cold,  and  probably  supplied  by  the  great  crater,  as  the 
trees,  shrubs,  and  grass  on  its  sides  showed  it  had  re- 
mained many  years  in  a  state  of  quiescence.  Though 
this  w^s  the  only  small  one  we  saw,  our  companions 
informed  us  tliere  were  many  in  the  neighbourhood. 
They  also  pointed  out  to  lis  the  ruins  of  Oararauo,  an 
old  heiau,  which  crowned  the  summit  of  a  lofty  preci* 
pice  on  our  left.  It  was  formerly  a  imnplte  of  P6U,  of 
which  Kamakaakeakua  (the  eye  of  god),  a  distinguished 
soc^hsayer,  who  died  in  the  reign  of  Tamehamefaa,  was 
luany  years  priest.  Large  offerings  were  frequently 
made,,  of  hogs,  dogs,  fish,  andihiits,  but  we  could  not 
learn  that  human  victims  wei^^ever  immolated  on  its 
altars.  These  offerings  were  ^ways  cooked  in  the 
steaming  chasms,  or  the  adjoining  ground.  Had  they 
been  dres^'d  anywhere  else,  or  prepared  with  other 
Hre,  they  would  have  been  considered  polluted,  and  have 
been  expected  to  draw  down  calamities  on  tho^e  who 
presented  them.     - 

The  ground  throughout  the  whole  plain  is  so.  hot, 
that  those  who  come  to  the  mountain^  to  procure  wood 
for  building,  or  to  6ut  down.trees  and  hollow  them  ont 
for  canoes,  always  cook  their  own  foofl,  whether  ani- 
mal or  vegetable,  by  simply  wrapping4t'  in  fern  leaves* 

*-  SptetmeiM  of  vohsmie  milpliar,  of  th«  MTftrab  kinds  •T  lara  and  rocks 
found  In  the  immediate  n«|f  hbourbood  of  tUe  Toleano,  and  other  parts  of  tlM 
Island,  with  deacrfptlons  of  tkeir  localtiies,  are  deposited  in  the  lluaesm  sT 
the  London  Misaioiiary  Society,  AnsUo  Friars. 
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c^ml  liav3(iAg  it  in  the  earth.  The  east  side  of  the  plain 
was  oraamedted  with  several  beautiful  species  of  fili* 
ces ;  also  with  several  plants  much  resembling  some  of 
the  varieties  of  cycas,  and  thickly  coveiPed  with  ohelo 
bi^hes,  the  berries  of  which  we  ate  freely  as  we  walkea 
Rloag,  till,  coming  to  a  steep  precipice,  we  ascended 
about  300  feet,  and  reached  the  high  land  on  the  side 
towards  th^  sea,  which  commanded  a  fine  view  of 
Mouna  Roa,  opposite  to  which  we  had  been  travelling 
ever  since  we  left  Punaruu.  The  mountain  appeared 
of  an  oval  ehape,  stretching  along  in  a  south-wesl 
direction*  neariy  parallel  with  the  south-east  shore,  from 
irhich  its  ba^e  was  generally  distant  twenty  or  i3:A^ 
mites.  Aridg;e'ofhigh  land  appeared  to  extend  from 
the  eastern  point  to  the  south-wQs^  sh^fe.  Between  il 
and  the  foot  of  Mouna  Roa  was  a  valley,  as  near  as  we 
eonld  judge,  from  seven  to  twelve  miles  wide.  The 
summit  of  Mouna  Roa  wa6  never  free' from  anow,  the 
higher  parts  of  the  mountain's  side  wens  totally  desti* 
tute  of  every  kind  of  vegetation ;  and,  by  the  help  of  | 
telescope,  we  could  discover  numerous  extiij^shev 
craters,  with  brown  and  black  streams  of  indurated  lava 
over  the  whole  extent  of  its  surface.  The  foot  of  the 
mountain  was  enriched  on  this  side  by  trees  and  shrcib^ 
which  extended  from  its  base  six  or  seven  miles  towardu 
the  summit; 

The  jolcano  of-  Kirauea,  the  largest  of  which  we 
have  any  account,  and  which  was,  until  visited  by  us. 
unknown  to  the  civilize^  parts  of  the  world,  is  situated 
in  the  district  of  Kapifpda,  nearly  on  the  boimdary  line 
between  the  division^,  of  Kau  and  Puna,  twenty  miles 
from  the  seashore.  *,We  could  form  no  correct  esti- 
mate of  its  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  the 
only  means  we  had  of  judging  being  the  di£Perence  of 
temperature  in  the  air,  as  shown  by  our  thermometer, 
which,  on  the  shore,'<rwaB  usually  at  sunrise  71°,  but 
whijch,  ii\  the  neighbourhood  of  the  volcano,  was,  at  the 
same  hoUr,  no  higher  than  46°.  From  the  isthmus  be- 
tween Kiraueanui,  or  Great.  Kirauea,  and  Little  Kirauea, 
the  highest  peak  of  Mouna  Kea  bore  by  compass 
N.  N^  W.,  and  the  centre  of  Mouna  Roa  W.  S.  W.  The 
uneven  summits  of  the  steep  rocks,  that,  like  a  wall 
many  miles  in  extent,  surrounded  the  crater  and  all  its 
appendages,  showed  the  original  level  of  the  country, 
or  perhaps  marked  the  base,  and  formed,  as  it  were, 
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the  natural  buttresses  of  some  lofty  mountain^  raised  fn 
the  first  instance  by  the  accumulation  of  volcanic  mat- 
ter, whose  bowels  had  been^consumed  by  volcanic  fiVe, 
and  whose  .sides  had  afterward  fallen  into  the  vast 
furnace,  where,  reduced  a  second  time  to  a  liquefied 
state,  they  had  been  again  vomUed  out  on  the  adjacent 
plain. 

But  the  magniScent  fires  of  Kirauea,  which  we  had 
viewed  with  such  admiration,  sffpenre^  to  dwindle  into 
insignificance,  when  we  thought  of  the  probsiblf  subter- 
ranean fires  immediately  beneath  us.  Thevhb1%  island 
6f  Hawaii,  covering  a 'space  of  four  tftyousaud  square 
miles,  from  the  summits  of  its  lofty  iio^mtains,  pei*haps 
15,000  or  16,000  feet  above  the  levef '^f  the  sea,*  down 
to  the  beach  is,  according  to  eveiy  observation  we 
could  make,  one  complete  mass  of  ma^vdr  other  vol- 
canic matter,  iniiifferent  stageftof  decomposition.  Per- 
forated with  innumerable  apertures  in  the'  shape  of 
craters,  the  island  forms  avhoUow  cone  of^x  om  vast 
furnace,  situated  in  the  heart  of  a  stufMudoiis  suomarine 
mountain,  rising  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea;  or. possi- 
bly the  ^res  may  rage  with  mtigmentsd  fOrce  beneath 
the  bed  of  the  ocean,  rearing,  throMgh  the  superincum- 
bent weight  of  water,  "^  base  of  Haioatlf,  and,  at  the 
sttme tkne,  forming  a  pyramidal  funnel fromthe furnace 
to  the  atmosphere. 

'  ■      •  *- 

•  In  Gook*a  VoyagM,  CapL  Kiof  ,  speaUDf  of  Mam  lEaah  (Kei),  rannrlnl. 
^  it  **  may  be  clearly  «e«n  at  foartaen,  leaitnea'  diatanoa."  I>eaorilHiic 
Moana-Roa,  and  aatlmating  it  according  ta  the  tropical  line  of  anow,  he  ob- 
•anrea,  **  Tbia  monniain  iniut  be  at  leaat  lO.OSO  ftet  higb,  wbich  exeeeda  the 
Jhaight  of  the  Pieo  de  Tende,  or  Peak  of  Teneriffb,  by  794  feet,  acoonliiiff  to 
Dr.  Heberden'a  computation,  or  3680  acconUag  to  that  of  Cbevaller  de  Bocda. 
The  p^ka  of  Mouna  Kaahjppeared  to  be  aboat  half  a  mile  high ;  and  as 
they  art'entirely  covered  wini  anow,  the  altitade  of  their  auromita  cannot  be 
laaa  than  18,400  Aet.  But  it  ia  probable  (hat  both  theae  mooiitaina  may  bo 
oonaiderably  higher ;  A>r,  in  inaniar  situatlona,  the  effecta  of  the  warm  aea 
air  maat  neoeaaarily  remore  (he  line  of  anow,  in  equal  latitodea,  to  a  creater 
liaighi,  than  where  tMT  atmoaph«wa  ia  chiliad  on  all  aides  by  an  inuneoaa 
ttact  or  perpetual  anow."  '       ««««« 
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CNHAPTER  XI. 

Jtoonmr^A  ^eankomo— Dewriplioo  of  tbe  dmemnl,  or  ti^aat— AcMimc  of 
the  implication  of  a  pri«ate%„of  PeU  to  the  ehielk  at  Maui,  to  reTeugo  tk» 
inaalt  ofi»ed  to  tile  goddesa— Viait  of  Kapiolani  to  the  cratei^Reportad 
eruption  oT  lava  in  Kapapaia— Sabbath  in  Kearakomo— AIRsecionate  recep- 
dioii  of  l|MHMH:*Fragment  of  a  aong  on  hia  birth— CooTeraation  with  tha 
people-^Marka  of  an  earthqaake— Deacriptioo  of  Kaima— Manner  of 
laanchlnff  aitf  hiiiding  eanoea  at  Kehena— Preaching— Vlait  to  Kinao— 
PopoRfr  M|<bratitiona;#e8pactiogjtha  origin  of  diaeaaea. 
*'"■*••, 

"iTmomn  we  leQ  ofnr  encampment  at  daybreak,  it  was 
eleven  o*cl««k  ii^tlid' forenoon  before  we  took  our  final 
leave  Qf  Ktcauea.       ., 

The^  paih  by  whicU  ii0e  descended  towards  the  sea 
4ra8  about  Bontk-east  by  east.  On  the  high  lands  in  the 
vicinity  of  tl^e  ciat^  we  found  the  ground  covered 
with  strawberry  plants,  on  some  of  Which  were  s  few 
berries,  but  th4*seaapikfor  them  appeared  to  be  gone 
by.  The  plants  ani  viiMS  were  small,  as  wdls  also  the 
fruit,  which  itk  its  cjiilojar  and<0l)ft]pe  resembled  the  haut« 
boy-strawDeory,  thopgh  ^  tai^e  if  was  much  jnbre  in- 
sipid. Strawberries^  as  well  as  raspberries,  are  indi- 
genous plants,'  and  are  found  in  great  abmidance  over 
most  of  the  high  lands  of  Hawaii ;  though  we  do  not 
know  of  their  existence  in  any  other  islands  of  the 
group. 

The  gtound  over  which  we  walked  was  composed  •f 
ancient  lava,  of  a  light  brown  colour,  broken  into  small 
pieces,  resembling  coarse  dry  gravel,  to  the  depth  of 
two  or  three  inches,  below  wjuch  it  appeared  one  solid 
mass  of  lava.  The  surface  was  covered  with  ohelo 
bushes,  and  a  few  straggUng  ferns  andlow  shrubs,  which 
made  travelling  more  agreeable  than  when  we  ap- 
pr^aehed  the  volcano.  Within  a  few  miles  of  Kirauea, 
we  passed  three  or  four  high  and  extinct  craters.  One 
of  them,  Keanakakoi,  the  natives  told  us,  sent  forth  in 
th^days  of  RiVoa  king  of  Hawaii,  about  fourteen  genera- 
tions back,  most  of  the  Java  pver  which  we  were  trav- 
elling. The  sides  of  these  craters  were  generally 
^vered  with  Verdure,  while  tbe  brown  irregular-shaped 
rocks,  on  their  indented  summits,  frowned  like  the  oat- 
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Uements  of  arastle  in  ruins.  We  occasionally  passed 
through  rather  extensive  Ihrubberies  of  bushes  and 
small  trees,  growi^  in  the  decomposed  lava  and  sand, 
and  striking  their  roots  amonff  the  cracks  which  were 
filled  up  with  the  same  material  As  we'^pprsacted  the 
sea,  the  soil  became  more  ffenerally  si»»efdover  the 
surface,  and  vegetation  more  luxuriant. 

We  stopped  at  a  solitary  cottage,  where.we^  procured 
a  draught  of  fresh  water»  to  us  ecceedkij^ly  grat^fii^«8 
we  had  travelled  since  the  morning  without  any  reisfiih- 
ment,  except  a  few  berries  an^  a  piece  of  sugar-cane. 
We  descended  300  or  400  feet,  by  a  narrow  winding 
path,  covered  with  overhanging  trees,  and  bordered  by 
shrubs  and  grass.  We  then  walked  over  a  tract  of 
lava,  broken  and  decomposed,  and  about  four  or  fiye 
miles  wide,  at  the  end  of  which  another  steep  appeared. 
These  steep  precipices  form  concentric  rt^^-  of  vcA- 
canic  rock  round  the  greatef  part  of  this  side  of  the 
island  <  Down  this  we  descended,  by  following  the 
course  of  a  Irugged  carrent  of  ancient  lava,  for  aboat 
600  feet  perpendicular  depth,  when  we  arrived  at  the 
plain  below,  which  was  one  extended  sheet  of  lava, 
without  shrub  or  bosh,  stretching  to  the  north  umd 
*«outh  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  and  from  folnr  to 
six  miles  across,  from  the  foot  of  the.  moiflitain  to  the 
sea.  The  natives  gave  as  the  |p3[)u^fis  story  of  the 
combat  between  Pig6  and  Taraapoaa,>  ia  the  o«gin.of 
this  flood  of  lava.  This  vast  tract  of  lava  was  bla^ 
shining,  and  ceQular,  though  not  very  brittle,  and  was 
more  homogeneous  than" that  which  covered  the  south- 
em  shores  of  the  island.  W*..f^Tossed  it  in  about  two 
hours,  and  arrived  at  Kearakinoo,  the  second  village  in 
the  division  of  Puna.  We  stowed  at  the  first  house 
we  c^une  to,  and  asked  for  wai;er.^*  The  natives  brought 
us  a  calabash-full,  of  which  we  drank  Jbost  hearty 
draughts,  though  it  was  httle  better  than  the  water  of 
the  sea,  from  which  it  had  percolated  through  the 
vesicles  of  the  lava  into  hollows  from  nine  to  t#elv« 
feet  distant  from  the  ocean.  It  barely  quenched  otir 
thirst  while  we  were  ewallowing  it,  but  it  was  the  best 
we  could  procure,  and  we  could  hardly  refrain  from 
drinking  at  every  hollow  to  jvhich  we-  came.  After 
walking  about  a  mile  along  the  beach^we  came  to  a  ' 
house,  which  our  guide  pointed  out  aseiir  lodgings.  It 
was^n  miseraUe  hut,  and' we  asked  if  we  could  not  find 
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better  accommodation;  as  we  intended* to  spend  the 
Sabbath-  in  the  village.  Mahae  told  us  it  was  the  only 
one  in  the  place  that  was  not  crowded  with  people,  a^ 
he  thought  the  most  comfortable  one  we  could  procure. 

The  vaSag^st  populous,  and  the  natives  soon  thronged 
around'  09.  T^  our  great  regret,  two-thirds  of  them 
appeared  to  bp  ^  a  state  of  intoxication,  a  circumstance 
we  frequently  had  occasion  to  lament  in  the  villages 
tlli^p^igh  which  4^  passed.  Their  inebriation  was  gen- 
ersfKy'tHe  effect  of  an  intoxicating  drink  made  of  fer- 
mented sugar-cane  juice,  sweet  potatoes,  or  ti-root. 

The  ti-plant  is  common  in  all  the  South  Sea  islands, 
and  is  a  variety  ^f  drdcana,  resembling  the  dracana  ter- 
minalis,  except  in  the  colour  of  its  leaves,  which  are  of 
a  lively  shining  green.  It  is  a  slow-growing  plant,  with 
a  large  woody  fusiform  root,  which,  when  first  dug  ou| 
of  the  grmmd,  is  hard  and  fibrous,  aknost  tasteless,  and 
of  a  white  or  hght  yellow  colour.  The  natives  bake  it 
in  large  ovens  under  ground.  After  baking,  it  appears 
like  a  different  substance  ^together,  being  of  a  yellow- 
isli  brown  colour,  soft,  though  fibroas,  and  saturated 
with  a  highly  saccharine  juice,  {t  is  sweet  and  plea- 
sant to  the  taste,  and  muck  of  it  was  eaten  in  this  state, 
but  tht  greater  part  is  employed  in  making  an  intoxica-'^ 
ting  liquor  much  U^  by  the  natives.  They  bruise  the 
baked  roots  With  a  etdne,  and  steepiheu)  with  water  in 
a  barrel  or  the  bottoqi  of  an  old  ca^oe,  till  the  mass  is 
in  a  state  of  feriinientation.  The  Hquor  is  then  drawn 
off,  and  sometimes  distilled,  when  it  produces  a  strong 
,  spirit ;  but  the  greater  part  of  it  is  drunk  in  its  fer- 
mented state  without  ^«y  further  preparation.  The 
root  is  certainly  capabltf/)f  being  used  for  many  valua- 
ble purposes.  A  good  JaeeT  may  be  made  from  it ;  and 
in  the  Society  Islands,  though  never  able  to  granulate  it, 
we  have  frequently  boiled  its  juice  to  a  thick  syrup,  and 
used  it  as  a  substitute  for  sugar,  when  destitute  of  that 
article. 

We  should  think  it  aq  excellent  antiscorbutic,  and,  as 
such,  useful  to  ships  on  long  voyages.  Captains  visiting 
Ihe  Society  Islands  frequently  procure  large  quantities 
of  i);^  to  make  beer  with  during  their  voyage,  as  it  will 
keep  good  six  w^eks  or  two  mouths  after  it  is  baked.* 

*  On  my  retvni,  in  Utfi  Antoriean  vliip  RiMsell,  Captain  Ckrieman,  we  proh 
cured  a  quantity  that 'bad  been  baked,  at  RMjmtu,  near  th4  Society  In^aoda, 
vaA  brpQf  lit  it  round  Cape  Horn.    It  lasted  fire  or  ai^  w^Mt  antt  WQUkl 
13 
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Other  parts  of  the  dracsena  are  ^^(f  useful.  The  na- 
tives frequently  plant  the  roots  tmekly  around  tiie4r 
enclosures,  interweave  the  stems  of  the  plant,  and  form 
a  valuable  permanent  hedge.  The  branch  was  always 
an  emblem  of  peace,  and,  in  times  of  .war,  borne,  to- 
gether with  a  young  plantain-tree,  as  a  flag  of  truce  by 
the  messengers  who^passed  between  the  hostile  parties. 
The  le^ves^^woven  together  by  their  stalks,  fbrmed  a 
short  cloak,  which  the  natives  wore  in  their  mountainous 
journeys ;  they  also  make  the  most  durable  thatch  for 
the  sides  and  ro6fs''of  their  best  houses. 

About  sunset  we/simt  to  the  head  man  of  the  village 
for  some  reAr^elMnenl,  but  he  was  intoxicated;  and 
though  we  had  walked  il|itwards  of  twenty  miles  since 
morning,  and  had  siditfslB^'  on  iral  scanty  fare  since 
leaving  K^apala,  "^e  coiih^only  procure  a  few  cold 
potatoes,  did  tw6  otjChres  p^es  of  raw  salt  fish.  Multi- 
tudes crowded  around^  >urtbut ;  and  with  those  that 
were  sober  we  entered  inll^'coiiversation. 

The  apprehensions  uniformly  entertained  by  the  na- 
tives of  the  fearful  consequences  of  P^l^'s  anger  pre- 
vented their  paying  very  frequent  visits  to  the  vicinity 
of  her  abode ;  and  when,  on  their  inland  journeys,  they 
had  occasion  to  approach  Kirauea,  they  were  scrupu- 
lously attentive  to  every  injunction  of  her  priests,  and 
regarded  with^ a  (degree  c^f  superstitious  veneration  and 
awe  the  appallii^g,  spectacle  which  the  crater  and  its 
appendages  presented.  The  violaticfes  of  her  sacred 
abode,  and  the  insults,  to  her  power,  of  which  we  had 
been  guilty,  appeared  to*  them,  and  to  the  natives  in 
general,  acts  of  tera«rity..and  sacrilege ;  and,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  of  cnax  betng  foreigners,  we  were  sub- 
sequently threatened  with"  the  vengeance  of  the  volcanic 
deity,  under  thi%  following  circumstances. 

Some  months  aftec  our  visit  to  Kirauea,  a  priestess 
of  Fk\k  came  tfr.liatl^ina,  in  Maui,  where  the  principal 
chiefs  of  the  islands^  then  resided.  The  object  of  her 
visit  was  noised'  abroad  among  the  people,  and  much 
pubhc  interest  excited:  One  or  two  mornings  after  her 
arrival  in  the  district,  arrayed  in  her  prophetic  robea^ 

prolttbly  tiare  kept  longer,  as  the  only  change  we  perceiy«d  during  that  time 
wae  a  -alight  degree  of  acidity  in  the  taste.  CatUe,  aheef^  and  goals  an  fbodl 
of  the  leaves ;  and,  as  they  contain  more  notrtmeni  than  any  other  indiffer 
nous  Tegetable,  and  may  be  kept  on  board  ships,  seyeral  weeks,  they  are  cer- 
taialy  Iha  beat  proTendor  that  «an  be  proeored  in  the  islands  fyt  stock  »*%ftft 
tosaa. 
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liaving  the  edges  of  her  garments' burnt  wi|h  fire,  and 
holding  a  short  stati^  or  spear  in  her  hand,  preceded  by 
het  daughter,  who  was  also  a  candidate  for  the  office 
.PI  priestess,  and  followed  by  thousands  of  the  people, 
she  came  into  the  presence  of  the  chiefs ;  and,  having 
told  who  she  was,  they  asked  what  communications  she 
ha(ftomake.  She  replied  that,  in  a  tvance  or  vision, 
she  had  been  with  Phl^,  by  whoifk  she  wjets  charged  to 
complain  to  them  that  a  number  of  foreigdets  had  visited 
Kirauea ;  eaten  the  sacred  berries ;  broken  her  houses, 
the  craters ;  thrown  down  large  stooes,  &c. — to  request 
that  the  offenders  might  be  sent.ftWayy— and  to  assure 
them,  that  if  these  *foireigners  were  wdi  banished  from 
the  islands,  P^le  would  certainlyt  in  a  given  number  of. 
days,  take  vengeanq^,  by4aiih4ating  the  country  with 
lava,  and  destroying  the  ^eopl^. '  .She  also  pretended  to 
have  received,  in  a  superoatural  Tnanner,  R|horiho's  ap- 
probation of  the  request  of.  the  gbddess.  The  crowds 
of  natives  who  stpo4  waiting  th^  result  of  her  interview 
with  the  chiefs  were  almost  as  much  astonished  as  the 
priestess  herself,  when  Kaahumanu,  and  the  other 
chiefs,  ordered  atf  her  paraphernalia  of  office  to  be 
thrown  into  the  fire,  told  her  the  message  she  had  de- 
livered was  a  falsehood,  and  directed  her  to  return  home, 
cultivate  the  ground  for,her  subsistence,  and  discontinue 
her  deceiving  the  people. 

This  answer  was  dictated  by  the  -chiefs  themselves. 
The  missionaries  at  the  station,  aMough  they  were 
aware  of  the  visit  of  the  priestess,  and  saw  her,  followed 
by  the  thronging  crowd,  pas9  b^  their  habitation  on  her 
way  to  the  residence  of  the*  chierfs,  did  not  think  it 
necessary  to  attend  or  intezfereV  but  relied  entirely  on 
the  enlightened  judgment  and  integrity  of  the  chiefs,  to 
suppress  any  attempts  that  va^htjpenigide  to  revive  the 
influence  of  P61^  over  the  people^aiidm  the  result  i\my 
were  not  disappointed,  for  the  naUvf^  fta^urned  to  their 
habitations,  and  the.  priestess  soon- jtft«r  left  the  island, 
and  has  not  since  troubled  them  with  the  threatenings 
of  the  goddess. 

On  another  occasion,  Kapiolani,  a  ihous  chief-woman,  ^ 
the  wife  of  Naihe  chief  of  Kaavaroa,  was  passing  near 
the  volcano,. and  expressed  her  determination  to  visit 
it.  Some  of  the  devotees  of  the  goddess  met  her,  and 
attempted  to  dissuade  her  from  her  purpose ;  assuring 
her  that  though  foreigners  might  go  there  with  security. 
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jet  P416  would  alloiriio(*Hawaiian  to  intrude.  KapuK 
lanf,  however,  was  not  to  be  thus  diverted,  but  proposed 
that  they  shquld  all  go  together;  and  declaring  that  if 
P6M  appeared,  or  ii]3icted  any  punishment,  she  would 
then  worship  the  goddess,  but  proposing,  that  if  nothing 
of  the  kind  took  place,  they  should  renounce  their.at- 
tachment  to  P^le,  and  join  with  her  and  h^r  friend^  in 
acknowledging  Jehovah  as  the  true  God.  They  all 
went  together  to  the  volcano ;  Kapiolani,  with  her  at- 
tendants, descended  several  hundred  feet  towards  the 
bottom  of  the  crater,  where  she  spoke  to  them  of  the 
delusion  they  had  formerly  laboured  under  in  supposing 
it  inhabited  by  their  false  gods ;  ^hey  sajog  a  hymn,  and 
sifter  spending  several  hours  in  the  vicinity,  pursued 
their  journey.  What  effect  the  conduct  of  Kapiolani, 
on  this  occasion,  will  have  on  the  natives  in  genenO, 
remains  yet* to  be  discovered. 

The  people  of  Kearakomo  also  told  us,  that,  no  longer 
than  five  moons  ago,  P6l^  had  issued  from  a  subterra- 
nean cavern,  and  overflowed  the  low  land  of  Kearaara, 
and  the  southern  part  of  Kapapala.  The  inundation  was 
sudden  and  violent,  burnt  one  canoe,  and  carried  four 
more  into  the  sea.  At  Mahuka,  the  deep  torrent  of  lava 
bore  into  the  sea  a  large  rock,  according  to  their  account, 
near  a  hundred  feet  high,  which,.a  short  period  before, 
had  been  separated  by  an  earthquake  from  the  main  pile 
in  the  neighbourhood.  .  It  now  stands,  they  say,  in  the 
sea,  nearly  a  mile  from  the  shore,  its  bottom  surrounded 
by  lava,  its  summit  rising  considerably  above  the  water, 
live  exceedingly  regretted  our  ignorance  of  this  inunda- 
tion at  the  time  we  passed  through  the  inland  parts  of 
the  above-mentioned  districts,  for,  had  we  known  of  it 
then,  we  should  certainly  have  descended  to  the  shore, 
and  examined  its  extent  ahd  appearance.  We  now  felt 
convinced  that  the  cha^lns  '<te  had  visited  at  Ponaho- 
hoa,  and  the  smokidg  fissufee  we  afterward  saw  nearer 
Kiranea,  marked  the  course  of  a  stream  of  lava,  and 
thought  it  probable,  that  though  the  lava  had  burst  out 
Av€i  months  ago,  it  was  dtill  flowing  in  a  smaller  and  less 
.  raiAd  streai«k  P^f5$ips,the  body  of  lava  that  had  filled 
Kirauea  up  to  the  black  ledge  which  we  saw,  between 
three  andibuf  hundred  (JBet  above  the  liquid  lava,  at  the 
time  we  visited  it,  bald  been  drawn  off  by  this  subterrar> 
nean  channel,  jthough  the  distance  between  the  great 
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crater  and  the  land  overflowed  h](1t  was  not  less  than 
thirty  or  thirty-five  miles. 

When  thQ  day  began  to  close,  and  we  wished  tlie 
natives  to  retire,  we  told  them  that  to-taorrow  was  the 
sacred  day  of  Jehovah,  the  true  God,  and  directecf  them 
to  come  together  early  in  the  morning,  to  hear  his  Word, 
and  unite  with  us  in  his  worship.  We  then  spread  our 
mats  upon  some  poles  that  lay  afone  end  of  the  house, 
and,  as  we  had  no  lamp,  and  could  procure  no  candle- 
nuts,  we  laid  ourselves  down  as  soon  as  it  became  dark, 
and,  notwithstanding  our  uncomfortable  lodging-place, 
slept  very  soundly  till  daybreak. 

On  the  morning  of  the  3d,  between  six  and  seven 
o*clock,  about  two  hundred  of  the  people  collected  in 
front  of  our  hons^.  We  sang  a  hymn ;  one  of  our  num- 
ber preached  to  them  a  (Uscours^,  which  occupied 
rather  more  than  half  an  hour;  and  another  concluded 
the  service  with  prayer.  They  were  all 'sober,  and  ap- 
peared attentive.  Several  proposed  questions  to  us; 
and  when  we  had  answered  them^  we  directed  them  to 
return  to  their  houses,  to  abstain  from  fishing  and  other 
ordinary  •  employments,  and  when  the  sun  was  over 
Uteit  heads  (the  manner  of  expressing  mid-day),  to  come 
together  again,  and  hear  more  about  Jehovah  and  Jesus 
Christ.  Many,  however,  continued  talking  with  the 
natives  belonging  to  our  company,  and  gazing  at  us 
through  most  of  the  day. 

At  twelve  o'clock,  about  three  hundred  of  the  people 
again  assembled  near  our  dwelling,  and  we  held  a  reli- 
gious exercise  similar  to  that  which  they  had  attended 
in  the  morning.  The  head  man  of  the  village  was  pres- 
ent during  the  service.  He  cailie  into  our  house  after 
it  was  over,  and  told  us  all  his  provisions  were  at  his 
farm,  which  was  some  distance  inland,  and  that  to-mor- 
row he  intended  to  bring  «s  ai|)ig  and  some  potatoes. 
We  thanked  him,  but  told'kim.^probably  we  should  pro- 
ceed on  our  way  early  in  t\i0  tuorning.  He  went  away, 
and  in  a  short  time  returned  With  a  raw  salted  albicore 
and  a  basket  of  baked  sweet potatoe8,which  he  said  was 
all  he  could  furnish  us  with  to-d|y .  *  We  sj^nt  the  after- 
noon in  conversation  |FitfaHho3e  who  qrqwded  our  hut, 
and  wished  to  inquire,  moce'  fully  abdut  the  things  pf 
which  they  had  heard.  Between  five  and -six  in  the 
evening  the  people  again  collected,  for  w>r^hig  tn  front 
of  our  house,  when  they  were  ^dr^ed  ^from  Isa^ab 
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Ix.  1 — "  Arise/ehlner^fbr  thy  light  is  come."  They  lis- 
tened with  attention  to  the  advantages  of  Christian  light 
and  knowledge,  contrasted  with  pagan  i^orance  and 
misery,  and  several  exclaimed  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
service,  Oia  no.  Poereere  makau.  E  ake  makou  i  hooma" 
ramarama  ia — '*  So  it  is.  We  are  dark.  We  desire  to 
be  enlightened."  In  the  evening  we  were  so  favoured 
as  to  procure  a  catabash  full  of  fresh  water  from  the 
caves  in  the  mountains,  where  it  had  filtered  through  the 
strata  of  lava,  and  was  received  into  vessels  placed  there 
for  that  purpose.  It  tasted  bitter,  from  standing  long  in 
the  calabashes ;  but  yet  it  was  a  luxury,  i^r  our  thirst 
was  great,  notwithstanding  the  quantities  of  water  we 
had  ^Eunk  during  the  day.  About  sunset  we  ate  some 
of  ouf  raw  fish  and  half-baked  potatoes.  When  it  began 
to  grow  dark  we  concluded  the  day  with  prayer,  im- 
ploring the 'gracious  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
-follow  our  feeble  attempts  to  declare  his  truth,  and  make 
it  effoetual  to  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  people.  We 
afterward  laid  dawin  upon  our  mats,  but  passed  an  un- 
comfortable night,  from  the  swarms  of  vermin  which 
infested  the  house,  and  the  indisposition  induced  by  |~ 
nature  of  the  food  and  water  we  had  taken  since  lean' 
the  volcano. 

When,  on  the  morning  of  the  4th,  we  had  passed  J^u- 
nau,  Leapuki,  and  Kamomoa,  the  country  began  to  wear 
a  more  agreeable  aspect.  Groves  of  cocoanuts  orna- 
mented the  projecting  points  of  land,  clumps  of  kou- 
trees  appeared  in  various  directions,  and  the  habitations 
of  the  natives  were  also  thickly  scattered  over  the 
coast.  ^  ' 

At  noon  we  passed  through  Puiana,  where  we  saw  a 
large  heiau  called  Wahaura,  Red  Mouth,  or  Red-feather 
Mouth,  built  by  Tamehameha,  and  dedicated  to  Tairi,  his 
war-god.  Human  saer^ces,^  we  were  informed,  were 
occasionally  offered  here.  Shortly  after,  we  reached 
Kupahua,  a  pleasaat  village,  situated  on  a  rising  ground, 
in  the  midst  of.groves  of  shady  trees,  and^siitisounded  by 
a  well-cultivated')[;6untry. .  Here  we  stoppi^'^nd,  hav- 
ing collected  the  people  of  the  village,  I  preached  to 
them.  They  afterward  proposed  several  interesting  in- 
quiries connected  with- what  they  had  heard>  and  said  it 
was  a  good  thing  for  us  to  aroha,  or  have  compassion 
on  tbem^    They  also  asked  when  we  would  come  again. 

Leaving  thia  interesting  place,  we  passed  oa  to  Kala* 
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pana,  a  small  village  on  the  seashofe,  itistinguished  as 
the  residence  of  Kapihi,  the  priest,  who  in  the  days  of 
Tamehame^a  told  the  king  that  after  death  he  and  all 
his  ancestors  would  live  again  on  Hawaii.  We  saw  a 
large  heiau,  of  which  he  was  priest,  but  did  not  see 
many  people.  Kapihi  had  many  disciples,  who  believed, 
or  pretended  to  believe,  his  predictions.  Frequent  offer- 
ings were  made  to  Kuahairo,  his  god,  at  other  parts  of 
the  island  more  frequently  visited  by  the  king,  and  this 
probably  drew  away  many  of  the  people  from  Kalapana. 
About  three  P.  M.  we  approached  Kaimu.  This  was  the 
birth-place^f  Mauae,  and  the  residence  of  inost  of  his 
relations.  He  was  a  young  man  belonging  to  the  ^v- 
ernor,  who  had  been  sent  with  the  canoe,  and  w2^,  smce 
leaving  Honuap^,  had  acted  as  our  guide.  He  ii^alked 
before  us  as  we  entered  the  village.  The  old  people 
from  the  houses  welcomed  him  as  he  passed  along^and 
numbers  of  the  young  men  and  women  camc  out  to 
meet  him,  saluted  him  by  touching  noses,  and  wept  for 
joy  at  his  arrival.  Some  took  off  fai»  h^t,  and  crowned 
him  with  a  garland/of  flowers ;  others  hung  round,  his 
9,«ck  wreaths  of- a  sweet-scented  plant  resembling  ivy, 
or  necklaces  composed  of  the  nut  of  the  fragrant  van- 
-datmg  odoratissimus.  When  we  reached  the  house  wnere 
Hm  sister  lived,  she  ran  to.  meet  him,  threw  her  arms 
'Siround  his  neck,  and  having  affectionately  embraced 
him,  walked  hand  in  hand  with  him  through  the  village. 
IVIultitudes  oT  young  people  and  children  followed,  chant- 
ing his  name,  the  names  of  his  parents,  the  place  and 
circumstances  of  his  birth,  and  the  most  remarkable 
events  in  the  history  of  his  family,  in  a  lively  song, 
which,  he  afterward  informed  us,  was  composed  on  the 
occasion  of'  his  birth.  The  following  fragment  of  the 
comn>encement,  which  I  afterward  wrote  down  from  the 
mouth  of  one  of  his  aged  relatives  who  was  with  us, 
will  suffice  as  a  specimen — the  whole  is  too  long  for 
insertion:  . 
•■  • . 
wKkdMrn^  or  a  bono  on  thr  j/nanx  of  mauae. 
Inoa  0  Manae  i  Fara,  Name  pf  Mauae*  (son)  of  Fara, 

Heahamatouauanei?  \  How  shall  i*e  declare?  ' 

O  Mauae,  te  wahine  horoa  nid,  O  Mauae,  woman  famous  at  horua,^ 

Wataine  maheai  pono.  Woman  titling  well  the  ground. 

Tuu  ra  tfl^vaik  Gire  the  fisherman, 

*  Mother  of  the  young  moa.  f  Horua,  a  aatlTo  gama. 
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I  ta  wahine  inaheai, 

I  pono  wale  ai  te  aina  o.oraa. 

Owerawahie  i  uta  i  Tapapala. 


To  the  woman  (who)  tilleth  the  ground; 

Happy  will  be  the  lan^of  you  two. 

Burnt  were  the  woods  inland  of  Ta- 
papala. 

Tiipu  mau  a  ore  te  pari.  Long  parched  had  been  the  precipice. 

Oneanea  te  aina  o  Xuaehn.  Lonely  was  the  land  of  Tuaehu. 

Ua  tu  ra  te  manu  i  te  pari  Olutrabara.  The  bird  pefebed  on  Oharahftra  rocks; 


Ewaru  te  po,  e  waru*te  ao, 
Ua  pau  te  aho  o  na  hoa  maheai, 

I  te  tann  wale  i  te  ran,  a  maloa. 

tJa  mate  i  te  la, 
Ua  ta  ne^aneva. 
I  ta  matani,  nH.  ino  aaaareroi 


Eight  the  nights,  eight^he  days, 
~  Gone  was  the  breath  of  those  who  help 

the  tillage, 
^With  planting  herbs  (they)  wees  far 

tigued ; 
Fainting  under  the  sun. 
<They)  looked  anxiously-aroatid. 
By  the  wind,  the   flylhg,   scudding 

tempest, 
Throwniip  was  the  teitb  (or  dost)  at 

Hiona : 
Red  were  the  eyeballs  with  the  dust. 
O  Taoai,*  O  Tauai,  lored  be 
The  land  in  th^i  midst  of  the  sea. 
Thou  dwellest  quietly  in  the  midst  of 

'  the  sea. 
And  turnest  thy  foeo  to  the  pleasant 

wi»fd» 
Red  wer6  f^e  eyeballs  with  the  wind, 
(Of  those)  whose  skin  was  spotted 

with'tattoo. 
The  sand  of  Taii  (lay)  at  Pbhaturoa,t 
The  lava  at'Ohiaotalani.} 
By  the  sea  was  the  road  to  arrive 
At  the  sandy  beach  of  Taimu, 
Inland  hy  the  mountain  ridges, 
The  path  that  was  concealed, 
iiid  was  Tirauea^  by  the  tempest 
PeliW  abode  in  Tirauea, 
In  the  pit,  ever  feeding  the  fires.    > 

They  continued  chanting .  their  "song,  and  thus' we 
passed  through  their  plantations  and  gro^s  of  jcomfK- 
nut-trees,  till  we  reached  his  father's/house,  where"  a 
general  effusion  of  affection  and  joy  pr«$«nted  itself, ' 
which  it  was  impossible  to  witness  withouli.*d^}Jight.  A 
number  of  children,  who  ran  on  before,  hia  announced 
his  approach ;  his  father,  followed  by  his  brothers  and 
several  other  relations,  came  ou^*^  jjieet  hinfi,;and,  undec 
the  shade  of  a  wide-spreading  kou-tree,  fell  oh  hre  neck 
and  wept  aloud  for  some  minutes  ;^  after  which,  they 
took  him  by  the  hand^  and  led  him  through  a  neat  little 
gard^  into  the  house.  He  seated  himself  on  ajtoaton 
the  floor,-  while  his  brothers  and  sisters  gathered  arOund 
him ;  some  unloosed  his  sandals,  arid  rubbed  his  limbs 
and  feet;  others  clasped  his  hand,  frequently  saluting 

6^i;«u«*«»«^^"''*"*^  J^^penktf^heyolcano. 


»       Ua  tn  ta  repo  1  Hioiia : 

.  Pura  ta  onohi  i  ta  n  i  ta  repo. 

0  Tauai,  iO  Tauai,  aroba  wale 
Te  aina  i  roio  o  te  lai, 
£  noho  marie  oe  I  roto  o  te  tai, 

E-llailtlu  te  are  i  rehua. 

.   Para  ts  ooohi  i  ta  matani, 
Ta  tatau  ta  hi  onionio, 

Ta  repo  a  taa  i  Pohaturoa, 

Te  a»i  Ohiaotaltfni, 

Mk  tai  te  aranui  e  biti  ai 

1  te  one  i  Taimu, 
Ma  uta  i  ta  tuohivi, 
Te  aranui  i  hunaia. 
Narowale  Tirauea  i  te  inc. 
Nohb  Piti  i  Tirauea,  • 
I  tabh  mau  ana  i  te  rua. 


♦V-*  .' 
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it  by  touchiag  it  with  their  nose;  others  brought  him  a 
c^abash  of  water,  or  a  lighted  tobacco-pipe.  One  of 
his  sisteuM,  in  particular,  seemed  much  sUfected ;  she 
clasped  his  hand,  and  «at  for  some  time  weeping  by  his 
side.  At  this  we  Hhould  have  been  8ui|>rised,  had  we 
not  known  it  to  be^  the  usual  manner  among  the  Soiith 
Se»  islanders  of  expressinff  unusual  joy  or  grief.  In 
the  present  instanceit  was  Mie  unrestrained  expression 
.  of  joyful  feelings.-  Indeed,  every  one  seemed  at  a  loss 
how  to  m^fiifest  the  sincere  pleasure  which  his  unex* 
pected  arrival,  after  several  years'  absence,  had  pro* 
duced.  On  ii»t  reaching  the -Jiouse,  we  had  thrown 
ourselves  down'on  a  mat,  and  remained  silent  spectators; 
not,  however,  without  being  considerably  affected  by 
th^  interesting  scene. 

At  six  o'^clock  in  the  evening,  we  sent  to  collect  the 
people  of  the  village  to  hear  preaching.  Between  three 
and  four  hundred  asselhbled  4^der  a  clump  of  trees  la 
front  of  the  house,  "fed  I  preached  to  them  from  Psaka 
xxii.  verses  37  and  d8.  Our  singing  appeared  to  inter-, 
est  them,  as  well'as^other  parts  of  the  servioe;  and,  at 
the  conclusion,  several  exclaimed,  "  Jehovah  is  a  good 
God;  I  desire  him' for  my  God.'' 

About  this  time  Makoa  arrived  with  our  baggage.  We 
^ivere  glad  tp  see  him,  and  inquired  wherei  he  had  beea 
di;yring  the  past  weelu  He  said  he  remained  only  eae . 
Bight  tx  Homiapo,  al|d  followed  on  the  next  morning — 
obseimg,  ajr  the  same  tim^,  we  must  have  traveSed 
Aist^Dr  Jbe  shooed  have  been  here  before  us,  as  he  had 
no^  gone  rofiiid  by  the  volcano,  but  had  proceeded  in  a 
«t]%ight  hneJr^m  JCapapala  to  Kearakomo, 

The  evening,  we  spent  with  the  people  of  the  place  in 
eoifversattoniyi  various  subjects,  but  principally  respect- 
ing he^votcano  which  we  had  recently  visited. 
.  The  i>eii:^9  recapitulated  the  contest  between  PiUd 
and  TaiQapoaa,  and  related  the  adventures  of  several 
warriprs,  who  with  spf^  in  hand  had  opposed  the  vol- 
canic demons  when  iomfhg  down  on  i  torrent  of  lava. 
Tjiey  oMd  not  believe  that  we  had  des^nded  intofthe 
't^atei^.  or  broken  off  pieces  of  Pel6's  houses,  as  they 
called  tk^  small  craters,  until  the  specimens  of  lava,  &c. 
WBre  produced,  when  some  of  them  looked  very  sig- 
nififinimtly,  and  none  q^  Uieny  c^md  much  to  handle 

.  Wa'|;|ie&  tO'«onvin€<$'^U(Qm  of  tA(Nr  mist^kj?  in  sup- 
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poBijqg  Kirauea  was  inhabited,  and  unfolded  to  tfaem  in 
as  simple  a  manner  as  possible  the^u^ure  of  volcanoes, 
and  of  their  various  phenomena,  assuring  tlffBm  at  the 
same  time  that  they  were  utider  the  sovereign,  control 
pf  Jehovah;  the  only  true  God.  S^e  said,  Ae  foha — 
*'  Yes,  p^ihaps ;"  Others  were  silent^       » 

Numbers  .o(  the  people  were  present  at  our  evening* 
wor^ipt,  whi^  i«as  in  their  language. 

After  a  comfortable  night's  re^  wiiatose  at  daybreak 
pn  the  6th.*  At  sunrise  the  people  aseemblod  more  na> 
fderously  than  they  had  done  on  the.  preceding  evening, 
and  I  preached  to  them  from  these  words, — ^^'  Herein  is 
love,  not  that  we  love  God,  but  that  he  loved  us,  smd 
sent  his  Son  to  be  the. propitiation  for  our  sins."  They 
appeared  ta  listen  with  interest,  and  numbers  sat  down 
under  the  kou-trees,  talking  among  themselves  on  the 
subject,  for  a  long  time  after  the  services  had  clc^^. 
^  After  breakfast  we  examined  Ithe  effects  of  an  earth- 
(make  experienced  in  this  place  abou!  two  months  before. 
We  were  informed  that  it  took  place  about  ten  o'clock 
in  the  evening.  The  ground,  aner'being  agitated  some 
minutes  with  a  violent  tremulous  motion,  suddenly  burst 
open,  for  several  miles  in  extent,ii|9i  direction  from  north- 
by-east  to  south-by- west,  and^«emitted,  in  various  places 
at  the  same  instant,  a  considerable  quantitg^  of  smoke 
and  luminous  vapour,  but  none  of  the  people'^ere  injured 
by  it.  A  stone  wall  C^ur  feet  thick  and  siix  feet  hig^, 
enclosing  a  garden  at  the  north  end  of  thd  village,  was 
thrown  down.  A  chasm  about  a  foot  wide  marked  dis- 
tinctly its  course.  At  the  south  end  of  the  village  it  had 
passed  through  a  small  well,  in  which  originally  tiier^ 
was  seldom  more  than  eighteen  inches'  depth  of  water, 
though  since  that  period  there  has  been  upwaids'of  thtee 
feet.  The  crack  was  about  ten  inches  wide,  lomning 
from  north  to  south  across  the.bottom  of  the  well.  The 
water  has  not  only  increased  in  quantity,  but  suffered  a 
great  deterioration  in  quality,  being  now  very  salt ;  and 
its  rising  and  falling  with  the  el>bii%  and  flowing  of  the 
tide*  indicates  its  connexion  with  the  waters  of  t||»' 
ocean^  from  which  it  appeared  distant  about  three  hun- 
dred yards.  .  . 

Convulsions  of  this  kind  are  common  .over  the  whole 
island;  they  are  notf  however,  so  frequent  in  this  visin- 
\\y  as  in  the  northern  and  western  t>art8,  and  are  seldom 
violent,  except  when  they  immediately  precede  tk^e  erap« 
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tion  of  a  volcano.    The  superstitions  of  the  natives 
lead  them  to  belwfs  they  are  produced  by  the  pow^ 
of  P^Ie,  or  some  df  the  volcanic  deities,  and  consider . 
them  as  requisitions  for  offerings,  or  threatenings  of  stiti 
grater  calamities. 

Kaimu  is  pl^astttly  situated  near  the  seashore,  ontlie 
south-east  side  of  the  island,  standiiM  oji  abed  of  lava 
considerably  decomposed,  and  coveriHi^er  with  a  light 
and  fertile  soil,  it  is^adomed  with  plantalv^ns,  groves 
of  cocoanuts,  and  clumps  of  kou-trees.  It  has  a  fine 
sandy  beach,  where  canoes  may  land  with  safety ;  aaS, 
according  to  the  houses  numbered  to-day,  contains  about 
seven  hundred  and  twenty-five  inhabitants,  tncloding 
the  villages  in  its  immediate  vicinity  along  the  coast,  the 
population  would  probably  amount  to  two  thiwsand ;  and 
if  water  oould  be  procured  liear  at  hand,  it  would  form 
'  an  eligible  missionary^  station.  There  are  several  wells 
in  the  village,  containing  brackish  water,  which  has 
passed  from  the  sea  through  the  cells  of  the  lava,  under- 
going a  kind  of  filtration;  and  is  collected  in  hollows 
scooped  out  to  receive  it.  The  natives  told  us  that  at  the 
distance  of  about  a  mile  there  was  plenty  of  fresh  water. 
The  extent  of  cultivation  in  the  neighbourhood,  together 
with  the  decent  and  orderly  appearance  of  the  people, 
induced  us^p  think  the^  are  more  sober  and  industrious 
than  those'  6f  many  villages  through  which  we  have 
passed. 

From  the  oppression  of  idolatry  the  people  feel  them- 
selves emancipated,'  and  seem  also  to  enjoy,  in  some 
degree,  the  domestic  comforttesulting  from  their  dwell- 
ing together  in  one  house,  sitting  down  to  the  same  re- 
past, and  eating  the  same  kind  of  food.  But  though  they 
approved  of  the  destruction  of  the  national  idols,  many 
were  far  from  having  renounced  idolatry,  and  were  in 
general  destitute  of  all  knowledge  of  that  dispensation 
of  grace  and  truth  which  came  by  Jesus  Christ.  They 
seemed  firm  believers  in  the  existence  of  deities  in  the 
volcanoes. 

.We  endeavoured  in  the  evening  to  convince  those 
who  crowded  our  dwelling  of  their  mistake  respecting 
the  objects  of  their  worship,  spoke  to  them  of  Jehovah, 
the  only  being  to  whom  reli^ous  homage  should  be  ren- 
dered, and  of  that  life  and  imn^ortality  revealed  in  the 
sacred  scriptures. 

Before  we  retired  we  wrote  a  letter  to  the  governor. 
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inforqiiing  him  of  our  progress,  the  hospitality  of  tbe 
people  in  general,  and  the  kind  attention  we  had  re- 
ceive from  Mauae,  who  intended  to  return  from  this 
place  to  Kairua. 

Early  the  next  morning,  after  trayelling  nearly  two 
hours,  we  arrived  ^t  KeOuohana>  ¥th§ee  me  sat  down  to 
rest  beneath  the  shade  of  some  cocoHikit^trees.  Makoa, 
our  guide,,  spoke  io  the  head  man,  and  he  directed  the 
people  to  assemble  neat  llts  house.  About  pne  hundred 
soon  came;  and  wheo  we  had  explained- to  them,  in 
few  words,  the  object  of  our  visit,  we  requested  them  to 
sit  down,  and  listen  to  the  tidings  we  had  brought.  They 
immediately  obeyed.  We  sang  a  hymn  in-  their  lao- 
guage,  after  which  an  address  was  given,  and  the  ser- 
vice concluded  in  the  i^ual  maimer.r  As  soon  as  it  was 
finished,  they  began  to  talk  about  what  we  had  told 
them.  Some  said  it  was  veiy  good :  they  had  never 
heard  before  of  a  God  who  had  sent  his  Son  to  save  men. 
Others  said  it  was  very  w^l  for  the  haore  (foreigners)  to 
believe  it,  but  Tone,  Ronoy  Tonanki,  and  Tu  were  the 
gods  of  the  Sandwich  islanders.  Makoa,  who  was  a 
chief  speaker  among  them  on  such  occasions,  said  they 
must  all  attend  to  the  new  word,  must  forsake  thieving 
and  drunkenness,  infanticide  and  murder,  and  do  no  worit 
on  the  la  tabu  (day  sacred) ;  adding,  at  the  «ame  time, 
that  the  king  had  received  the  palapala,  books,  &c.,  and 
went  to  church  on  the  sacred  day,  as  did  also  Kuakini, 
the  governor.  The  head  man  bnHight  us  some  ripe 
plantains,  of  which  we  ate  a  few,  \nd  then  proceeded 
on. our  way,  leaving  them  busy  in  conversation  about 
the  news  they  had  heard;  which,  in  all  probability,  were 
"  strange  things''  to  their  ears. 

After  travelling  a  mile  and  a  half  along  the  shore;  we 
came^to  Kehena,  a  populous  village :  the  people  seemed, 
from  the  number  of  their  canoes^  net8,%c.,  to  be  much 
engaged  in  fishing.  Their  contrivance  for  launching  and 
landing  their  canoes  was  curious. 

Leaving  Kehena,  we  walked  on  to  Kamaili,a  pleasant 
village,  standing  in  a  gently  sloping  valley,  .cultivated 
and  shaded  by  some  large  cocoanut-trees.  Here  we 
stopped  to  take  breakfast,  having  travelled  about  four 
hours  and  a  half.  The  people  who  were  not  employed 
on  their  plantations,  qrin  fishing,  afterward  assemUed, 
and  were  addressed  from  Psalm  Ixvii.  7.  Conversation 
foUowed,  and  they  detained  us  some  time  to  ^swer 
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their  questions,  or  to  explain  more  AiUy  the  things  that 
bad  been  spoken.  It  was  truly  gratifying  to  notice  Uie 
eagerness  with  which  they  proposed  their  inquiries. 
Ailer  spending  about  half  an  hour  in  endeavouring  to 
satisfy  two  or  three  hundred  of  them,  we  took  leave,  and 
pursued  our  jounity.  Our  path  from  Kaimu  had  been 
smooth  and  pleasant,  but  shortly  ^ifter  leaving  KamaiU 
we  passed  a  very  rugged  tract  of  lava,  nearly  four  miles 
across.  The  lava  seemed  as  if  broken  to  pieces  as  it 
cooled ;  it  had  continued  to  roUr4>ii  like  a  stream  of  large 
scoria,  or  cinders.  Our  progress  across  it  was  slow  and 
fatiguing.  On  our  way,  our  guide  pointed  out  Karepa, 
an  ancient  heiau,  folmerly  dedicated  to  Tu  and  Rono, 
and  built  in  the  days  of  Teavemauhiri,  or  Tanakini,  king 
of  this  part  of  the  island.  We  could  not  learn  whether 
this  was  the  heiau  of  Rono,  in  which  the  bones  of  Cap- 
tain Cook  were  deposited  and  worshipped.  About  half- 
past  one  we  arrived  at  Opihikao,  another  populous  vil- 
lage, situated  within  a  short  distance  of  the  sea.  The 
head  man,  Karaikoa,  brought  out  a  mat,  spread  it  under 
the  umbrageous  shade  of  a  kou-tree  in  front  of  his  door, 
and  invited  us  to  sit  down  and  rest,  as  the  sun  was  ver- 
tical, and  travelling  laborious.  We  seated  ourselves 
heside  him,  and  so  soon  as  he  learned  from  Makoa  the 
nature  of  our  errand,  he  sent  of  his  own  accord  and  coU 
lected  the  people.  Whentbey  had  assembled,  we  stood 
up  and  sang  a  hymn,  after  which  one  of  iour  number 
preached  to  them  from  Job  xxl  15.  It  was  undoubtedly 
the  first  time  most,  if  not  all,  of  thehi  had  attended  a 
meeting  of  the  kind ;  and  the  preacher  was  frequently 
interrupted  by  several,  who  exclaimed,  ^  Ckoau  ktM  e 
malama  ia  Jehoea, — e  ake  au  %  ora  ia  Jesu  Kraist ;"  I  am 
one  that  will  serve  Jehovah :  1  desire  to  be  saved  by 
Jesus  Christ.  * 

We  invited  tllbm  to  ask  us  any  question  respecting 
what  they  had  heard ;  and  in  answering  those  they  pro- 
posed we  spent  some  time  after  the  service  was  con- 
cluded. We  then  proceeded  about  two  miles,  princi- 
pally  through  cultivated  grounds,  to  Kauaea.  About 
three  hutidred  people,  excited  by  curiosity,  soon  coU 
lected  around  us^  to  whom  Mr.  Thurston  preached.  We 
afterward  sat  down  and  talked  with  them,  and  then  re- 
sumed our  journey  through  the  district  of  Malama,  the 
inlBiid  part  of  which  was  inundated  by  a  volcanic  erup- 
tion about  thirty  years  since.    The  part  over  which  we 
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passed,  being  nearer  the  sea  than  that  which  the  lava 
had  overflowed,  was  covered  with  soil,  and  smiling  with' 
verdure.  Near  five  P.  M.  we  reache,d  Keahialalu^  the 
residence  of  Kinao,  chief  or  governor  of  Puna.  We 
found  him  lying  on  a  couch  of  sickness,  and  .felt  anxious 
to  administer  to  his  comfbrt,  yet  did  not  like  at  so  early 
an  hour  to  halt  altogether  for  tiie  night.  I  therefore  re-, 
mained  with  the  sick  chief,  while  Messrs.  Thurston  and 
Bishop  went  on  to  a  village  at  the  east  point,  about  two 
miles  distant.  When  ti^y  seached  Pualaa,  the  above^. 
mentioned  village,  they  were  kindly  welcomed  by  the 
head  man,  who  soon  had  the  {people  of  the  place  col- 
lected at  their  request,  and  to  them  Mr.  Thurston  pro- 
claimed the  news  of  salvation  through  Jesus  Cmist. 
The  chief  entertained  the  travellers  with  hospitality,  and 
their  lodgings  were  comfortable. 

Just  before  the  -setting  of  the  sun,  I  preached  to  the 
people  ,at  the  village  where  I  was 'Staying,  and  spent  the 
evening  with  the  chief,  who  was  afflicted  with  a  pulmo- 
nary complaint,  and  almost  reduced  to  a  skeleton,  ear- 
nestly recommending  him  to  apply  to  Jesus,  the  gre^t 
physician  of  souls.  He  seemed  at  first  much  attached 
to  the  superstitions  of  his  ancestors,  said  he  had  per- 
formed every  ceremony  that  he  thought  likely  to  be  of 
any  avail,  and  would  do  any  thing  to  live ;  but  added,  E 
make  paha  auanei.  Perhaps  I  must  soon  die.  The  love 
of  the  Saviour,  and  his  suitableness  to  the  situation  of 
the  poor  chief,  were  pointed  out,  and  he  was  requested 
rather,  to  seek  unto  Him  for  the  solvation  of  his  soul, 
than  to  priests  and  the  incantations  of  sorcerers  for  the 
prolongation  of  his  mortal  life,  which,  although  of  in- 
finitely less  moment  than  the  well-being  of  his  soul,  was 
;^et  entirely  beyond  their  power.  He  listened  atten-^ 
tively,  and  at  a  late  hour  requested  rae  to  pray  for  him 
to  Jesus  Christ.  The  i^miXy  coUected^during  the  time 
of  prayer,  at  the  close  of  wluch  the  chief  reclined  on  his 
mat,  but  said  he  could  not  sleep. 

We  were- fatigued  with  the  labours  of  the  day,  though 
we  had  not  travelled  so  far  as  usual.  The  country  had 
been  much  more  populous  than  any  we  had  passed  since 
leaving  Kona,  and  we  felt  thankful  for  the  opportunities 
that  we  had  this  day  enjoyed  of  shaking  to  so  ^nany 
about  those  things  which  concern  'their  everlasting 
peace.  May  the  Holy  Spirit  water  the  seed  this  day 
sovim ! 
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Messrs.  Thurston  and  Bishop  conducted  the  usual 
ivoTshiff  with  the  people,  who  at  an  early  hour  the  next 
morning  crowded  the  house  where  they  had  lodged.  I 
spent  some  time  in  endeavouring  to  inform  the  dark 
mind  of  the  dying  chief  on  points  of  the  last  importance ; 
ag^in  directed  him  to  that  compassionate  Saviour  who 
invites  all  to  come  unto  him,  receives  even  those  who 
apply  at  the  eleventh  hour,  and  is  able  to  save  to  the 
uttermost  those  who  trust  in  his  mercy.  I  sdPterwaurd 
prayed  with  him  and  his  family,  and  then  bade  them 
farewell. 

The  situation  of  Kinao  was  affecting.  He  appeared 
in  the  midst  of  his  days,  probably  not  more  than  thirty 
or  forty  years  of  age ;  and  though  formerly  robust  and 
healthy,  he  was  now  pale,  emaciated,  and  reduced  almost 
to  a  skeleton.  Enveloped  in  all  the  darkness  of  pa- 
ganism; and  perhaps  agitated  with  fearful  uncertainties 
respecting  a  future  state,  he  clung  eagerly  to  life,  yet 
seemed  to  feel  a  conviction  of  his  approacmng  end  dsuly 
increasing.  Like  his  countrymen  i^  general,  he  sup- 
posed his  disease  inflicted  in  consequence  of  the  prayers 
of  some  malicious  enemy,  or  the  vindictive  displeasure 
of  the  gods  of  his  country ;  hence  he  had  consulted  the 
sorcerers,  expended  on  them  his  property,  and  attended 
to  all  their  'injunctions,  if  by  any  means  his  life  might 
be  spared. 

The  popular  superstitions  of  the  islanders  lead  them 
to  imagine  that  an  individual  who  possesses  the  means 
of  employing  a  sorcerer  may  afflict  with  painful  disease, 
and  even  occasion  the  death  of,  any  person  against 
virhom  he  may  indulge  feelings  of  hatred  or  revenge. 
They  also  believe  that  the  sorcerers,  by  certain  incanta- 
tions, can  discover  the  author  or  cause  of  the  disease, 
and  refer  it  back  to  the  party  with  whom  it  originated. 
So  prevalent  are  these  notions,  that  the  people  generally 
believe  every  individual,  who  does  not  meet  his  death 
by  some  ^ct  of  violence,  is  destroyed  by  the  immediate 
power  of  an  unpropitious  deity,  by  poison,  or  the  incan- 
tations of  the  sorcerers  employed  by  some  cruel  enemy. 
This  belief  give's  the  sorcerers  great  influence  among 
the  middhng  and  lower  orders ;  and  in  times  of  pro- 
tracted sickness,  their  aid  is  almost  invariably  sought  by 
aU  who  can  procure  a  dog  and  a  fowl  for  the  sacrifice, 
and  a  piece  or  two  of  tapa  as  a  fee  for  the  priest.  A  dog 
and  a  fowl  are  all  tiiat  are  necessary  for  the  ceremony : 
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but  the  offerings  to  the  god  and  the  fees  to  the  priest  are 
regulated  according  to  the  wealth  or  rank  of  the  indi- 
vidual m  whose  behalf  the  aid  of  sorcery  is  employed. 
The  ceremonies  performed  are  various ;  but  the  most 
general  is  the  kuni  ahi,  broiling  fire,  a  kind  of  anaandj  or 
sorcery,  used  to  discover  the  person  whose  incantation 
has  induced  the  illness  of  the  party  for  whom  it  is  per- 
formed.   When  a  chief  wishes  to  resort  to  it,  he^seqds 
for  a  priest,  who  on  his  arrival  receives  a  number  of 
bogs,  dogs,  and  fowls,  together  with  several  bundles  of 
tapa.    Before  he  commences  any  of  his  operations,  all 
persons,  except  the  parties  immediately  conce/ned,  re- 
tire from  the  house,  which  .the  priest  tabus,  and  pro- 
hibits strangers  from  entering.    He  then  kindles  a  small 
ilre  somewhere  near  the  couch  of  the  invalid,  and  covers 
it  with  stones.    This  .being  done,  he  kills  one  of  the 
dogs  by  strangling  it,  and  cuts  off  the  head  of  on»of  the 
fowls,  mutteripg  all  the  while  his  prayers  to  the 'god  he 
invokes.    The-  dog,  fowl,  and  pig,  if  there  be  one,  are 
then  cut  open, .  embowelled,  and  laid  on  the  heated 
stones,  the  priest  continuing  his  incantations,  and  watch- 
ing at  the  same  time  the  offerligs  broiling  on  the  fire. 
A  small  part  only  of  these  offerings  is  eateg.  by  the 
priest,  the  rest  remain  on  the  fire  until  consumed,,  when 
the  priest  lies  down  to  sleep ;  and  if  his  prayers  ^e  an- 
swered, he  informs  the  poor  sufferer,  on  awaking,  who 
or  what  is  the  cause  of  his  sickness.   Additional  presents 
are  then  made  to  the  god,  and  other  prayers  offered,  that 
the  sickness  may  seize  the  person  whose  incantations, 
in  the  first  instance,  caused  it;  or,  if  in  qons^quetee  of 
any  delinquency  tow|urds  the  god  on  the  part  of  the 
sofferer,  that  he  would  abate  his  anger,  and  remove  the 
disease.    But  if,  during  his  sleep,  the  priest  has  no  reve^ 
lation  or  dream,  he  informs  his  enwloyers,  on  awaking, 
that  he  has  not  succeeded,  asd.  wt  another  kuni  aM 
must  be  prepared  before  he  can^iattfify  them  respecting 
the  cause  of  sickness.    On  snch  occasions  the  -unsuc- 
cessful priest  is  often  dismissed,  and  another  sent  for,  to 
try  his  influence  with  the  god. 

Different  priests  employ  different  prayers  or  incanta- 
tions, and  are  careful  toaeep  the  knowledge  of  them 
confined  to  their  families,  as  each  one  supposes,  or 
wishes  the  people  to  think,  his  own  form  the  best; 
hence  we  have  often  heard  the  natives,  when  taUung  on 
the  sabject,  say,  ''He  jnde  mam  ko  me,''  A  powerftil- 
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|yrayer  has  snch  a  one :  and  the  priest  or  sorcerer  who 
19  sappdsedto  have  most  influence  with  the  god  is  most 
frequently  emi^oyed  by  the  people,  and  hence  derives 
the  greatest  emolument  from  his  profession.  Though 
Uri  is  the  principal  god  for  the  sorcerers,  each  tribe  has 
its  respective  deities  for  these  occasions.  Thus  the 
pooir  deluded  people  are  led  to  imagine  that,  the  beings 
they  worship  are  continually  exerting  their  power  against 
^aich  others '  or  that  th^i  isame  god  who,  when  a  small 
olTerisg  only  was  presented,  would  allow  sickness  to 
continue  iiU'  death  shojsld  destroy  the  victim  of  his 
displeasure;,  would,  for  a  l^vger  offering,,  restrain  his 
anger,  and  withdraw  the' disease.  The  sorcerers  were 
a  distinct  class  among  the  priests  of  the  island,  and 
their  a:rt  appears  to  claim  equal  antiquity  with  the  other 
parts  of  that  cruel  systena  of  idolatry  by  which  the 
peopl^^av^  been  so  long  oppressed ;  aiid  though  it  has 
survived  the.  destruction  of  the  national  idolatry,  and  is 
still  practised  by  many,  it  is  entirely  diseohtinuedby  the 
principal  chiefs  in  every  island,  and  by  all  who  attend 
to  Christian  instruction.^ 
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Convenntion  vfUh  the  datives— Appearance  of  the  country  in  tbe  vicinity  of 
Puai^p— Extingaialied  volcano  in  tbe  valley  of  Kapobo— Description  of 
tbe  horua,  a  lative  game-^Tradiikniary  wtory  of  a  eontest  between  P^l^ 
and  Kabavari-r-Incidents  on  tbe  Journey  to  Hirotr-I)6scription  of  Onn- 
Public  wcTrship  at  Watakea—CoHversation  with  a  priestess  of  P616,  the 
{fodde«8  of  tbe  volcanoeSr-Opinion  of  the  natives  respecting  the  permanent 
residence  of  missionaries  at  Waiaksa— Description  of  naUve  houses,  f 

It  was  about  ei||^t  ojlclock  in  the  morning  of  the 
seventh  when  I  joiBed  Messrs.  Thiirston  and  Bishop  at 
Pualaa,  where  we  iooi  b^eakfa|t,  and  afterward  spent 
the  forenoon  in  conversation  with  the  natives* 

Two  or  three  old  men,  whom  we  afterward  learned 
were  priests,  seemed  to  dispute  what  we  said  about 
Jehovah's  being  the  only  «rue  God,  and. the  Chris- 
tian the  only  true  religion.  They  said  they  thought 
their  tab  (traditions)  respecting  Tu,  Tanaroa,  Rouo,  or 
Qrdno,  and  Tairi,  were  as  authentic  as  the  accounts  in 
our  "book,  though  ours,  from  the  circumstance  of  their 
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being  written,  or,  as  they  expressjed  it,  "  Hana  vaia  i  ka 
palapald'^  (made  fast  oii- the  paper),  were  better  jpre- 
served,  and  more  akaakcfi^l&Sit,  or  generaBy4ntelligible« 

To  this  we  replied  at  ^ome  length,  after  which  the 
old  men  ceased  to  objeot,  but  withheld  their  assent. 
Numbers  sat  around7  and  'seemed^  interested  in  the  dis- 
cussion. We  continued  talking  to  them  oh  the  subject 
of  their  traditions,  otiff'ot  which  we  wrote  down  as 
they  repeated  it.  .  *  •  - 

About  half-past  eleven  We  took  leave  of  them,  and 
directed  our  way  across  the  eastern  point.  A  most 
beautiful  and  romantic  landscape  presented  itself  on 
our  left,  as  we  travelled  out  of  Pualaa. 

As  we  reached  Kapoho  a  clyster  apparently  of  hills 
three  or  "four  miles  round,  and  as  many  hundred  feet 
high,  with  deep  indented  sides,  overhung  with  trees, 
and  clothed  with  herbage,  standing  in  the  mi4^t«of  the 
barren  plain  .of  lava,  attracted  our  attest lOh.  We 
walked  thtough'the  gardens  that  encircled  its  base,  till 
we  reached  the  soi^lireast  side,  where  jt-  wa#  much 
lower  tlijan  on  the  northern  parts.  Here  we  ascended 
what  appeared  to  us  to  be,  one  of  the»  hills,  and  on 
reaching  the  summit  welre  agreeably  si^prisaS  to  be- 
hold a  charming  valley  opening  before  us.  It  was  cir- 
cular, and  open  towards  the  sea.  The  outer  boundary 
of  Xh\8  natural  amphitheatre  was/ormed  by  an  tmeven 
nif^e^  of  rocks,  covered  with  soil  ahd  vegetation. 
"Within  these  there  was  a  smaller  circle  of  hills,  equally 
verdant,  and  adorned  with  trees.  The  sides  of  the 
valley,  which  gradually  sloped  from  the  foot  of  the 
hills,  were  almost  entirely  la|^  Out  ih  plantations,  and 
enlivened  by  the  cottages  of  their  proprietors.  In  the 
cenire  was  an  oval  hollow,  about  half  a  mile  across,  and 
probably  two  hundred  feet  deep,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
was  a- beautiful  lake  of  brackish  water,  whose  margin 
was  in  a  high  state'  of  cultivation,  planted  with  tare, 
bananas,  and  s^gar-cane.  'The  steep  perpendicular 
rocks  forming  the  sides  of  the  hollow  were  adonied 
with  tufts  of  grass,  or  bloominrpendulous  plants;  while 
along  the  narrow  and  verdant nSoVder  of  the  late  at  th* 
bottom,  the^  bread-fruit,  the'.kutui,  and^  the  ohia  trees 
appeared,  with  now  and  then  a  lowly  native  hut  stand- 
ing beneath  their  shade.  We  walked  to  the  upper  edge 
of  the  rocks  that  form  the  side  of  the  hollow,,  wbtre 
we  viewed  with' pleasure  this  singularly  beautifullbcene. 
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The  placid  surface  of- the  lalfe,.distiirbed  only  by  the  boys 
suid  gfrls  diving  and  spdrtkigr.  in  its  waters,  the  serpent- 
ine walks  among  the  luxuriant  gardens  along  its  margin, 
the  tranquil  occupations  of  the  inhabitants,  some  weav- 
ing" mats,  others  walking  cheerfully  up  and  down  the* 
.  winding  paths  among  the  steep  rocks^-  the  sound  of  the 
cloth-beating' mallet  from  several  directions,  and  the 
smiling  gayety  of  the  whole,  Contrasted  strongly  with 
the  panorama  we  had  rt>6ehtly  beheld  at  Kirauea.  Yet 
we  felt  persuaded  that  this  now  cheerful  spot  had  once 
presented  a  similar  spectacle,  less  extended,  but  equally 
grand  and  appalling. 

The  traditions  of  the  people  informed  us,  that  the 
valley  itself  was  originally  a  crater,  the  indented  rocks 
along  the  outer  ridge  forming  its  rim,  and  the  opening 
towards  tJ;e  sea  its  mouth.  But  had  tradition  been 
silent',  tj^  volcanic  nature  of  the  rocks,  which  were 
basaltic.  Or  of  compact  lavar  in  some  parts  and  cellular 
in  o'thiters,  the  structure  of  the  large  basin  in  which  we 
were  Bttndtng,  and  the  deep  hofiftw  in  the  centre  which 
we  were  viewing,  would  have  carried  convicfcioii  to  the 
mind,  ot.eveijf  l^holder  that  it  had  once  been  the  seat 
of  volcahic  #res.  We  asked  several  natives  of  the 
place  if  .they  had  any  account  of  the  king  in  whose 
reign  it  had  burned ;  or  if  they  knew  any  songs  or  tra- 
ditions ih  which  it  was  stated  how  many  king»  had 
reigned  in  HSlwaii,  or  how  many  chiefs  had  governed 
Puna,  either  since  it  first  broMe  out  or  since  it  became 
extinct ;  but  they  could  give  us  no  information  on  these 
subjects.  They  told  us  the  name  of  the  place  was  Ka- 
poho  (the  sunken  in),  *Ad  of  the  lak^,  Ka  Wai  a  PSU 
(the  water  of  Pel4).  The  saltness  of  the  water  in  this 
extinguished  volcano'proves  the  connexion  of  the  lake 
with  the  sea,  from  which  it  is  about  a  mile  distant ;  but 
we  could  not  learn  that  it  was  at  all  affected  by  the- 
rising  or  falling  of  the  tides.  Thl^  natives  also  told  us 
that  it  was  one  of  the  places  irom  which  the  volcanic 

goddess  threw  rocks  and  lava  after  Ka?uivari,  for  refhsing 
is  vapaj  or  sledge,  i(rhe|)'playing  at  horyia 
•  Tne  'horua  has  for  n^ny  generations  been  a  popular 
amusement  throughout  the -Sandwich  Isla§ids,  and  is 
still  practised  in  several  places.  It  consists  in  sliding 
down  a  hiU  on  a  narrow. sledge;  and  those  who,  by 
strength  or  skill  in  balancing  themselves,  slide  farthest, 
are  considered  victorious.  The  papa,  or  sledge,  is  com- 
K  9" 
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posed  of  two  yarrow  mimen,  from  seven  to  twdve  or 
eighteen  feet  long,  two  ^r  three  inches  deep,  highly 
polished,  and  at  the  foremost  end  tapering  off  from  the 
ander  Me  to  a  point  at  the  upper  edge.  These  two 
'runners  are  fastened  together  by  a  number  of  short 
pieces  of  wood  laid  horizontally  across.  To  the  upper 
edge  of  these  short  pieces  two  long  tough  sticks  are 
fastened,  extending.  th9  whole  length  of  tl^e  cross- 
pieces,  and  about  five  or  six  inctes  apart.  Sometimes  a 
narrow  piece  of  matting  is  fastened  over  the  whole 
upper  surface,  except  three  or  four  feet  at  the  foremost 
end,  though  in  general  only  a  small  part  for  the  breast 
to  rest  on  is  covered.  At  the  foremost  ^end  there  is  a 
space  of  about  two  inches  between  the  runners,  but 
they  widen  gradually  towards. the  hinder  part,  where 
they  are  distant  from  each  other  four  or  &ve  inches.-— 
The  person  about  to  slide  grasps  the  small  side-stick 
firmly  with  his  right  hand,,  somewhere  about  the  middle, 
runs  a  few  yards  to  the  brow  of  the  hill,  or  starting- 
*  place,  whefe  he  graspsat  with  his  left  hand,  and  at  the 
same  time,  with  all  his  strength  throwing  himself  for- 
ward, falls. flat  upon  it,  and  slidea  down  the  hill,  his 
hands  retaining  tiieir  hold  of  the  side-sticks,  and  his 
feet  being  fixed  against  the  hindermost  cross-pieee  of 
the  sledge.  Much  practice  and  address  are  necessary, 
to  assume  and  keep  an  even  balance  on  soiiarrow  a 
vehicle ;  yet  a  man  accustomed  to-  the  sport  will  throw 
himself,  with  velocity  htA  apparent  ease,  a  hundred  and 
fifty  or  two  hundred  yards  doirn  the  side  of  a  gradually 
sloping  hill.  * 

About  three  o'clock  we  resumed  Our  journey,  and 
soon  reached  Kula,  a  romantic  spot,  where  Kahavari 
took  leave  of  his  sister.  The  hill  on  which  he  was 
sliding  when  he  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  terrible 
goddess,  the  spot  where  he  rested,  and  first  saw  her 
pursuing  him  were  visible,  and  the  traditionary  story  of 
his  encounter  with  P^16  is  so  interesting,  that  jnre  think 
we  shall  be  pardoned  for  anserting  it. 

In  the  reign  of  Keariikukii,^.an  ancienb  king  of  Ha- 
waii, Kahayari,  chief  of  Puna,  and  one  of  his  punakele 
(favourite  companions),  went  dhe  day  to  amuse  them- 
selves at  the  horua  on  the  sloping  side  of  a  hill,  which  is 
still  called  Ka  hotua-ana  o  Kahavari  (the  sliding  place  of 
Kahavari).  Vast .  numbers  .of  the  people  collected  at 
the  bottom  of  the  hill,  to  witness  the  game ;  and  a 
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eonpany  of  musiciaiw  iod  dancers  repaired  to  the 
spot,  to  add  to  the  amusement  of  ^e  spectators.  The 
biiskiiied'yoHtha  had  begun  their  dance,  and,  amid  the 
sound  of  the  dmms^  and  the  songs  of  the  musicians, 
(fae  horua  commenced  between  Kahavari  and  his  fa^ 
▼oysite.  P616,  the^ddess  of  the  volcano,  came  down 
from  Kiraue^  to  witness  Ihe  sport.  She  stood  on  the 
top  of  the  hill,  in  the  form  of  a  woman,  ^md  challenged 
Kahavari  to  slide  with  her.  He  accepted  the  offer,  and 
they  set  off  tog^her  down  the  hill.  P616,  less  ac- 
quainted with  the  ^rt  of  balancing  herself  on  the  narrow 
sledge  than  her  hval,  was  beaten,  and  Kahavari  was 
applauded  by  the  spectators  as*he  returned  up  the  side 
of  the  hill. 

Before  they  started  again,  P^  asked  him  to  give  her 
liie  papa.  He,  supposing  from  her  appearance  that  she 
was  no  more  thsin  a  native  woman,  said,  Aore,  no! 
**  Are  you  my  wife,  that  you  should  obtain  my  sledge  V 
and,  as  if  impatient  at  being  delayed,  adjusted  his  papa, 
rsin  a  few  yards  to. take  a  spring,  and  then,  witlt  all  his 
strength,  threw  himself  upOn  it,  and  shot  down  the  hill. 
P.^16,  incensed  at  his  answer,  stamped  on  the  ground, 
sn^  an  earthquake  followed,  which  rent  the  hill  in  sun- 
der. She  caQled,  and. fire  and  liquid  lava  arose,  and« 
assuming  her  supernatural  form,  with  these  irresistible 
ministers  of  vengeance  she  followed  down  the  hilL 
in^en  Kahavari  reached  the  bottoni  of  the  hill,  he 
arose,  and,  -on  looking  behinil,-  ^aw  P^l^,  accompanied 
by  thunder  and  lightoiA|^  eaftlquake,  and  streams  of 
burning  lava,  closely  pursuing"  him.  He  took  up  his 
broad  spear,  which  he  had  stuck  in  the  ground  at  the 
beginning  of  the  game,  andf  accompanied  by  his  friend, 
fled  for  his  life.  The  musicians,  dancers,  and  crowds 
of  spectators  were  instantly  buried  beneath  the  fiery 
torrent^  which,  bearing  on  its  foremost  wave  the  en- 
raged goddess,  continued  to  pursue  Kahavari  and  his 
friend.  They  ran  till  they  came  to  an  eminence,  called 
^uukea.  Here  Kahavari  threw  off  his  tuirai,  cloak  of 
netted  ti-le^es,  and  proceeded  towards  his  house, 
which  stood  near  the  shore.  He  met  his  favourite  hog 
Ardipuaa,  saluted  him  by  touching  noses,  and  ran  to  the 
house  of  his  mother,  who  lived  at  Kukii,  saluted  her  by 
touching  noses,  and  said,  Aroha  ino  oe,  eta  ihonei  paka  oe 
e  make  aike  ai  mainei  Pili:  Compassion  great  to  you, 
close  here  perhaps  is  your  death;  P^le  comes  devounng. 
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Leayiog'  heri  he  met  his  wife,  Kaitakawahine.  .  He  sa- 
luted her.  The  burning  torrent-  approached,  and  she 
said,  '*  Stay  with  me  here,  and  let  us  die  together. '^  He 
said,  *'  No ;  I  go,  I  go."  He  then  salatM  his  two  chil- 
dren, Pftupooru  and  Kahoe,  and  said,  Keue  neiau  ia 
ifnta,  I  grieve  for  you  two.  The  lava  .rolled  neaiS  and 
he  ran  till  a  deep  chasm  arrested  his  progress ;  he  laid 
down  his  spear,  and  on  it  walked  safely  over.  His 
friend  called  out  for  his  help;  he  held  out  his  spear 
over  the  chasm ;  his '  friend  took  t|old  of- it,  and  he 
drew  him  securely  over.  By  this  time  P€ik  was  coih^ 
ing  down  the  chasm  with  accelerated  motion.  He  ran 
till  he  reached  the  place  where  ^e  were  sitting.  - 

Here  he  met  his  sister  Koae,'  but  had  only  time  to 
say,  Aroha  oe !  ^^  Alas  for  you !"  and  then  ran  on  to  the 
seashore.  His  younger  brother  had  just  landed  from 
his  fishing-canoe,  and  had 'hastened  to  his  hoUse,  to  pro- 
vide for  th^  safety  of  his  family,  when  Ktfbavari  arrived ; 
he  and  his  friend  leaped  into  the  cano§,  and  with  his 
broad  spear  paddled  out  16  sea.  P^le,  perceiving  his 
escape,  ran  to  ther  shore,  and  hurled  after  him,  with  pro- 
digious force,' huge  stones  and  fragments  of  rock,  which 
feU  thickly  around,  but  did  not  strike  his  canoe.  When 
they  had  paddled  a  short  distance  from  the  shore,  the 
,  Kumukahi  (east  wind)  sprang  .up.  He  fixed  his  broad 
•  spear  upright  in  the  canoe,  which,  answering  the  double 
purpose  of  mast  and  sail,  he  soon  reached  the  island 
of  Maui.  Here  they  rested  one  night,  and  proceeded 
•  to  Ranai.  On  the  day  fbHewing^  he  removed  to  Moro- 
kai,  and  from  thence  to  Oahu,  the  abode  of  Koronohai- 
raau  his  father  and  Kanewahinekeaho  his  sister,  to 
whom  he  related  his  perils,*and  with  whom  he  took  up 
his  abode. 

The  aboi^  tale  is  a  tolerable  specimen  of  their  tradi- 
tions, though  not  among  the  most  marvellous  we  have 
met  ^ith,  and  the  truth  may  easily  be  sepsirated  from 
the  fiction.  A  sudden  and  unexpected  eruption  of  a  vol- 
cano, when  a  chief  and  his  people  were  playing  at  horua, 
is  probably  its  only  foundation.  It  exhibits,  however, 
much  of  the  general  character  of  the  people,  the  low 
estimation  in  which  the  females  were  held,  and  the 
wretched  state  of  their  domestic  society,  in  which 
those  fond  attachments  that  in  civilizejd  and  Christian 
life  endear  the  different  members  of  kinchred  and  family 
to  eadi  other  appear  scarcely  to  have  ezistef*     Tbo 
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^Ub86A.oe  of  relative  affections  shown  by  Kahavan,  who, 
notwithstanding  the  entreaties  of  his  wife,  could  leave 
her,  his  children,  his  mother,  and  his  sister  to  certain 
destruction,  me^ta  .with  no  reprehei^^pn ;  neither  is  a/iy 
censure  passed  on  his  Hnjust  seizure  of  the  canoe  belong- 
ing tb  his  brother,  who  was  engaged  In  saving  his  own 
family,  while  his*  ^roitness  in  esci^ping  the  dreadful 
calamity  of  which  ^&  had  been  the.  f  QLe  cause  is  ap- 
plauded in  terms  too  indeUeate  to  b^  ^recorded.  The 
natives  pointed  outstmumber  of  rocks- jar  the  sea,  which, 
they  said,  were  thrown  b3rPel6,  to  ^sik  the, canoe  in 
^vhich  Kahavari  escaped.  *  j 

After  travelling  a  short  distance,  vfp  saw  the  Bu  o 
Kahavari  (Hill  of  Kahavari),  the  place  w^ere  he  stopped, 
after  sliding  down-hill,  and  perceived,  the  goddess  pur- 
suing him«    It  was  a  .black  frowning  crater,  about  one 
hundred  feet  high,  with  a  deep  gap  in  .its  rim  on  the 
eastern  aide,  from  which  the  course  of  ihe  current  of 
lava  could  be '  distinctly  traced.     Our  wfiy  now  lay  over 
a  very  rugged  tract  of  countiR^.    Sometimes  for  a  mile 
or  two  we  were  obliged  to  walk  along .^on, the  top  of  a 
vVall,  four  feet  high,  and  about  three  fee^  wide,  formed 
of  fragments  q\  lava  that  had  been  collected  from  the 
surface*  of  the'enelosures  which  these  w^ls  surrounded. 
We  were,  howfever,  -cheered  with  a  beautiful  prospect ; 
for  the  land,  which  rose  gradually  tow^ds  the  moun- 
tains a  few  miles  to  the  west wajrd.  .of  us,  .presented  an 
almost  enchanting  appearance.    The  plain  was  covered 
with  verdure ;  aid  as  we  advanced,  a  wpody  eminence,  , 
probably  some  ancient  crater,  frequently,  arose  from  the 
^  gently  undulated  surface,  while  groups  of  hills,  clothed 
with  trees  of  various  foliage,  agreeably  diver^fied  the 
scene.    The  shore,  which  was  about  a  mile  to  the  east- 
ward of.  us,  was  occasionally  lined  with  the  spiral  pan- 
danus,  the  waving  cocoanut,  or  the  clustering  huts  ^f 
the  natives.    At  half-past  four  we  reached  Kahnwai, 
where  we  sat  down  and  took  some  refreshment,  while 
Ifakoa  was  engaged  m  bringing  the  people  of  the  place 
together.    About  on6  hundred  and  fifty  as^ijnbled  around 
the  door,  and  were  addressed'.  -  After  conversing  some 
time,  we  travelled  in  an.  inland  direction  to  Honoruru, 
a  small  village  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  wood,  where 
we  arrived  just  at  the  setting  of  the  sun,    A  discourse 
was  delivered  fi«m  Johnxii.  46 — "  I  am  come  a  hght  into 
the  world,"  &c. 
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We  arose  eady  on  Uie  Sth,  and  Mr.  Ttamon  hM 
monyiii^  worship  with  the  people  of  the  place.  Aitfaongfa 
I  had  been  nrach  indiepoeed  tfanMgfa  the  mgbXj  we'^left 
Honoraro  soon  after  six  A.  M.,  and,  trareHing  slow^  to- 
wards  the  seashore,  reached  Waiakahenla  ^bont  eight. 
Messrs.  Thnrston  and  Bishop  walked  up  to  the  Attie- 
ment  situated  half  a  mile  inland^  where  the  fonner 
preached  to  the  peof^e. 

We  had  seen  the  eastern  division  of  Hiro  yesterday 
afternoon ;  and  Mr.  Bishop,  hoping  to  reach  Waiakea  in 
a  few  hoars,  left  Blr.  Thurston  and  the  natives  with  me, 
and  proceeded  thither.  About  noon  we  resumed  our 
ioumey,  and  soon  after  five  P.  M.  we  reached  Kaan,  the 
last  Tillage  in  the  division  of  Puna.  It  was  extensive 
and  populous,  abounding  with  wett-cuhivaled  plantations 
of  tare,  sweet  potatoes,  and  sogar-cane ;  and  probably 
owes  its  fertility  to  a  fine  rapid  stream  of  water,  which, 
descending  from  the  mountains,  runs  through  it  into  the 
sea.  It  was  the  second  stream  we  had  seen  on  the 
island.  Having  quenched  our  thirst,  we  passed  over  it 
by  stepping  on  some  Varge  st<mes,  and  directed  our  way 
to  the  house  of  the  head  man,  where  we  put  up  for  the 

ui^t.  : 

Earfy  on  the  9th  the  house  was  crowded  wfth  natives, 
and  a  little  before  sun-rise  morning  w<fr|dHp  was  per- 
formed as  usual.  Some  of  the  natives  observed,  in  con- 
versation, ''We  shall  never  ^ifttain  the  things  of  which 
you  have  told  us,  for  we  sjfe  a- wicked  and.  unbelieving 
people."  Before  we  left  the  place,  the  people  offered 
for  sale  sottie  curious  deep  oval  baskets,  with  covers, 
made  of  the  fibrous  roots  of  te.  We  purchased  two, 
intending  to  preserve  them  as  specimens  of.  native 
ingenuity^ 

Leaving  the  village  of  Kaau,  we  resumed  our  Jour- 
ney, and,  after  walkmg  between  two  and  three  hours, 
stopped  in  the  midst  of  a  thicket  to  rest  and. prepare 
some  breakfast.  The  natives  produced  fire  by  rubbing 
two  dry  sticke  of  the  hibiscus  tiliaceus  together;  and 
having  supended  over  it  a- small  iron  pot,  in  gipsy  style, 
upon  three  sticks,  SQoif>ijl^ared  our  food.  •  At  half-past 
ten  we  resumed  our  walk,  and,  passing,  about  two  miles 
through  a  wood  of  pretty  large  timber,  came  to  the  open 
country  in  the  vicinity  of  Waiakea.  At  one  P.  M.  we 
redched  the  house  of , the  chief,  whex%  we  were  wel* 
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domed  by  our  con^ianions,  a|id  Maaro  the  chief,  who, 
thougfa  very  ill,  utas  ^lad  to  se^  us. 

In  company  with  Messrs.  Chamberlain,  Ely,  and 
Slatchly,  I  have  since  travelled  from  this  place  to  the 
volcano,  and  during  that  journey  had  an  opportunity  of 
preaching  at  most  of  the  villages  of  Ora.  The  distance 
IS  probably  between  thirty  and  forty  miles,  and  the 
ascent  gradual  from  the  shore  to  the  volcano.  The  soil 
is  generally  rich  and  fertfle,  and  the  face  of  the  country, 
though  more  uniform  than  some  parts  which  we  passed 
over  on  leaving  the  southern  shore,  is  varied  by  occa- 
^onal  undulations.  We  travelled  througl^  two  or  three 
extensive  woods,  in  which  were  many  large  trees,  and 
saw  also  several  pools  and  smaU  currents  of  excellent 
fresh  water. 

The  construction  of  the- swineherds\houses  at  the 
villag[e  of  Ka-^pu-o-ka-ahi  (the  hill  of  the  fire)  was  sin- 
gular. There  were  no  walls  nor  upright  posts  along 
the  sides,  but  the  rafters  were  fixed  in  the^ground,  united 
at  the  top,  and  thatched  abput  half-way  down.  In  the 
neighbouihood  of  this  village  we  also  saw  hedges  .of 
raspberry  bushes,  which  the  natives  informed  us  bore 
white  l)erries,  and  were^  abundant  in  the  mountains, 
though, tljjii^Would  not  grow  nearer  the  shoiie.  Nine  or 
ten  miles  fVOtti  the  sea  we  met  with  ohelo  bushes,  and 
after  we  had  travelled  about  twenty  miles  we  found 
strawberry  plants  in  abundance,  and  saw  several  in 
blossom^  although  Jt  was  in  the  month  of  January. 
The  latter  plant,  as  well  as  the  raspberry,  is  found  in 
all  the  higher  parts  of  Hawaii,  which  induces  us  to  think 
them  both  indigenous. 

It  was  six  months  after  our  tour  along  the  coast  that 
we  passed  through  the  villages  of  Ora,  and'^'we  were 
gratified  to  find  that  several  of  the  pe«ple,.  at  different 
places,  had  received  soma  general  ideae  of  the  true  God 
from  the  reports  of  those  natives  who  had  heard  us 
preach  when  travelling  along  the  shore,  and  had  subse- 
quently visited  these  inland  districts.  At  one  place 
where  we  halted  for  the  nig}it,  oft  our  return  from  the 
volcano,  I  preached  to.  the  jp^ple  in  the  evening,  and 
the  natives  afterward  maintained  an  interesting  con- 
versation cTn  religious  siibjects  till  midnight.  Among 
other  things,  respecting  the  salvation  of  the  soul  through 
Jesus  Christ,  t^ey  ftaid,  "  Our  fathers,  from  time  imme- 
morial, and  we,  ever  since  we  can  remember  any  thing, 
K3 
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have  been  seeking  the  ara  roa  (enduring  life),  or  a  state 
in  which  we  should  not  die ;  but  we  h&ve  never  found  4^ 
yet :  perhaps  this  is  it,  of  which  you  are  telling  us."  . 

During  the  same  journey  we  overtook  Mckaro^  the 
chief  of  Waiakea,  and  three  or  four. hundred  people,  re- 
turning with  sandal  wood,  whioh  they  had  bc^ien  cutt'mg 
in  the  mountains.  The  bark  and  sap  had  been  chipped 
off  with  small  adzes,  and  the  wood  "appeared  lighter  in 
colour  than  what  is  usually  sold  at  Oanu,  probably  from 
its  having  been  but  recently  cut  down. 
'  The  sandal  wood  is  the  same  as  in  the  East  Indies, 
and  is  probably 'the  santdlum  ttlbum.  It  is  a  tolerably 
heavy  and  solid  wood,  and  a^er  the  sap,  or  part  next  the 
bark,  is  taken  off,  is  of  a  light*yellow  or  brown  colour, 
containing  a  quantity  of  aromatic  oil,  ,  Although  a  plant 
of  slow  growth,  it  is  found  in  abundance  in  all  the  moun- 
tainous parts  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  is  cut  in  great 
quantities  by  the  natives,  as  it  constitutes  their  principal 
article  of  exportation.  It  is  brought  down  to  the  beach 
in  pieces  fVom  a  foot  to  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  and 
six  or  eight  feet  long,  to  small-  sticks  not  more  than  an 
inch  thick  and  a  foot  and  a  half  long. .  It  is  sold  by 
weight ;  ^nd  the  merchants,  who  ex-change  for  it  arti- 
cles of  European  or  Chini^se  manufacti9«vtake  it  to 
the  Canton  market,  where  it  is  bought  by  the  Chinese 
for  the  purpose  of  preparing  ^n^nse  to  bum  in  their  idol 
temples.  .     -  *       '  ■ 

Shortly  after  ten  o'clock  on^the  lOth,  the  chiefs  and 
people  in  considerable  numbers  assembled  in  a  large 
house  adjacent  to  that  in  which  we  resided,  agreeably 
to  the  invitation  given  them  last  evening.  The  worship 
commenced  as  usual,  and  I  preached  from  the  text, 
"  Happy  is  that  people  whose  God  is  the  Lord."  The 
attention  was  not  so^good  as  that  generally  given  by  the 
congregations  we  had  addressed.  Many,  however, 
quietly  listened  till  the  service  was  over.  As  we  arose 
to  depart,  an  old  woman,  who  during  the  discourse  sat 
near  the  speaker,  afid  had'  listened  very  attentively,  all 
at  once  exclaimed,  "Powerful  are  the  gods  of  Hawaii, 
and  great  is  P61e,  the  goddess  of  Hkwaii;  she  shall  save 
'  Maaro''  (the  sick  chief  who  was  present).  Another  be- 
gan to  chant  a  song  in  praise  of  Pll6,  to  which  the  people 
generally  listened,  though  some  began  to.  laugh.  We 
supposed  they  were  intoxicated,  zM  t))erefore  took  no 
notice  of  them ;  but,  on  our  leaving  the  house,  some  of 
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our  ptofle  told  us  they  were  not  ona  i  ka  ruma  (intoxi- 
oated  or  poisoned  w^th  rum),  but  inspired  by  the  akua 
(goddess)  of  the  volcano,  or  that  one  of  them  was  F616 
herself  in  the  form  of  one  of  her  priestesses.  On  hear- 
ing this  I  turned  back  into  the  house,  and  when  the  song 
was  ended,  immediately  entered  into  conversation  with 
^he  principal  one,  by  asking  her  if  she  had  attended  to 
the  discourse  that  had  been  delivered  there  ?  She  an- 
swered that  she  had  listened,  and  understood  it.  I  then 
asked  if  she  thought  Jehovah  was  good,  and  those  happy 
who  made  him  their  God  %  She  answered, ''  He  is  your 
good  God  (or  best  God),  and  it  is  right  that  you  should 
worship  him;  but  P^16  is  my  deity,  and  the  great  god- 
dess of  Hawaii.  Kirauea  is  the  place  of  her  abode. 
Ohiaotelani  (tlie  northern  peak  of  the  volcano)  is  one 
comer  of  her  house!  From  the  land  beyond  the  sky,  in 
former  times,  she  came."  She  then  went  on  with  the 
song  which  she  had  thus4>egun,  giving  a  long  accoimt 
of  the  deeds  and  honours  of  P616.  This  she  pronounced 
in  such  a  rapid  and  vociferous  manner,  accompanied  by 
such  extravagant  gestures,  that  only  here  and  there  a 
word  eould  be  understood.  Indeed,  towards  the  close 
she  appeared  to  lose  all  command  of  herself.  When  she 
had  done,  I  told  her  she  was  mistaken  in  supposing  any 
supernatural:  being  resided  in  the  volcano;  that  Pel6 
was  a  creature  of  their  i|wO  invention,  and  existed  only 
in  the  imagination  of  h^r.kithu,  or  devotees:  adding, 
that  volcanoes  and'  all  their  accompanying  phenomena 
were  under  the  powerful  -Odntrol  of  Jehovah,  who, 
though  uncreated  himself,  was  the  Creator  and  Sup- 

'portei^ofn  heaven  and  earth,  and  every  thing  she  beheld. 
She-  reptied  that  it  was  pot  so.  She  did  not  dispute  that 
Jehovah  was  a*  God,  but  that  he  was  not  the  only  God. 
P6i4  was  a  goddess,  and  dwelt  in  her,  and  through  her 
would  heal  the  «ick  chief  then  present.  She  wished 
him  restored,  and  therefore  came  to  visit  him.  I  said  I 
also  wished  Maaro  to  recover ;  but  if  he  did  recover  it 
would  be  by  the  favour  of  Jehovahi  and  that  I  hoped  he 

~  would  acknowledge  him,  and  seek  to  him  alone,  as  he 
was  the  only  true  Physician,  w|io  could  save  both  body 
and  soul ;  making  the  latter  happy  in  another  world, 
when  this  world,  withaU  its  volcanoes,  mountains,  and 
oceans,  should  cease  to  exist. 

I  theh  advised  her  and  aU  present  to  forsake  their 
imaginary  deity,  whose  character  was  distinguished  by 
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all  that  wa8,reTengfeful  and  destrqetiTe,  and  accept  the 
offers  Jehovah  had  made  them  \^  his  servants,  that 
they  might  be  happy  now,  and  escape  the  eyerlas^g^ 
death  that  would  overtake  aU  the  idolatrous  and -wicked. 

Assuming  a  haughty  air,  she  said,  *^  I  am  P^U ;  I  shall 
.  never  die ;  and  those  who  follow  me,  when  they  die,-  if 
part  of  their  bones  be  taken  to  Kirauea  (the  name  of  the 
volcano),  will  live  with  me  in  the  bright  fires  there/'  I 
said,  Are  yon  P^6  !  She  replied,  Yes ;  and  was  pro- 
ceeding to  state  her  powers,  &c.,  when  Makoa,  who  had 
till  now  stood  silent,  interrupted  her,  and  said,  "It  is 
true  you  are  P^16,  or  some  of  P^l^'s  party ;  and  it  is  you 
thsit  have  destroyed  the  king's  land,  devoured  lids'  people, 
and  spoiled  all  the  fishing-grounds.  £ver  since  jo^ 
came  to  the  islands,  you  have  been  busied  in  mischief; 
you  spoiled  the-  greater  part  of  Aie  island,  shook  it 
to  pieces,  or  cursed  it  with  barrenness,  by  inundating  it 
with  lava.  You  never  did  any  good ;  and  if  I  were  the 
king,  I  would  throw  you  all  into,  the  sea,  or  banish  you 
from  the  islands.  Hawaii  would  be  qqiet  if  you  were 
away.** 

This  was  rather  unexpected,. and  seemed  to.  surprise 
several  of  the  company.  However,  the  pretended  P6i^ 
said,  '*  Formerly  we  did  overflow  some  of  the  land,  but 
it  was  only  the  land  of  those  that  were  rebels,  or  were 
very  wicked  people. *  Now  yie  .abide  jquietfy  in  Kirauea.'* 
She  then  added,  *'  It  cannot  be  saidv  that  in  these  days 
we  destroy  the  king's  people."  She  mentioned  tne 
names  of  several  chiefs,  and  then  asked,  "Who  destroyed 
these  t  Not  P^16,  but  the  rum  of  the  foreigners,  whose 
God  you  are  so  fond  of.  Their  diseases  and  their  runf 
have  destroyed  more  of  the  king's  men^than  all  the  Vpl-  • 
canoes  on  the  island:"  I  told  her  I  regretted  that  their 
intercourse  with  foreigners  should  have  introduced 
among  them  diseases  to  which  they  were  strangers  be- 
fore, and  that  I  hoped  they  would  also  receive  the 
advantages  of  Christian  instruction  arid  civilization, 
which  the  benevolettt  in  those  countries  by  which  they 
had  been  injured  were  now  to  impart;  that  intoxication 
was  wholly  forbidden  by  Jehovah  the  God  of  Christians, 
-who  had  declared  that  no  drunkard  should  enter  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.  I  then  said  I- was  sorry  to  see  her 
so  deceived,  and  attempting  to  deceive  others— told- her 

"  Broke  the  restrktkau  of  the  ttbo,  or  toooflu  aooflteiiifL 
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«lie  knew  her  pretensions  were  fsdse,  and  recommended 
lier  to  consider  the  consequences  of  idolatry,  and  cease 
to  practise  her  deceptions — to  recollect  that  she  would 
oneday^die  ;  that  God  had  given  her  an  opportunity  of 
hearing  of  his  love  to  sinners  in  the  gift  of  bis  Son  ;  and 
that  if  She  applied  to  him  for  Qiercy,  although  now  an ' 
'  idolatrous  priestess,  she  might  be  saved ;  but  if  she  did 
not»  a  fearful  doom  awaited  her.  "  I  shall  not  die,"  she 
exclaimed,  '^but  ora  no"- (live  spontaneously).  After 
replying  to  this,! retired ;  but  the  iH>eGtator8,  who  had 
manifested  by  their  countenances  that  they  were  not 
unii\tere8tiBd^m  the  discussitm,  contimied  in  earnest  con- 
versatioci  for  some  time.  The  name  of  the  priestess, 
we  afl^irward  learned,  was  Oani.  ^  Slie  resided  in  a  neigh- 
bouring village,  an(^ad  that  momiog  arrived  at  Waiakea 
on  a  visit  to  Maaro. 

When  the  national  idolatry  was  publicly  abolished  in 
the  year  1819,  several  priests  of  Pel6  denounced  the  most 
awful  threatenings  of  earthquakes,  eruptions,  &c.  from 
the  gods  of  the  volcanoes,  in  revenge  for  the  insult  and 
neglect  then  ^own  by  the  king  and  chiefs.  But  no  fires 
afterward  appearing  in  ai|y  of  the  extinguished  volca- 
noes, no  fresh  ones  having  breken  out,  and  those  then 
in  action  having  since  that  period  remained  in  a  state 
of  comparative  quiescence,  some  of  the  people  have 
been  led  to  conclude  that  the  gods  formerly  supposed 
to  preside  oyer  volcanoes  had  existed  only  in  their 
imagination.  The  fearful  apprehensions  which  they 
had  b^en  accustomed  to  associate  with  every  idea  of 
P^l^  .and  her  companH>ns  have  in  a  great  measure  sub- 
sided, and  the  oppressive  power  of  her  priests  and  priest- 
esses is  consequently  diminished. .  There  are,  however, 
many  who  remain  in  oonstant  dread  of  her  displeasure, 
and  who  pay  the  most  submissive  and  unhesitating  obe- 
dience to  the  Tequisitions  of  her  priests.  This  is  no 
more  than  was  to  be  expected,  particularly  in  this  part 
of  the  island,  where  the'people-^reljar  removed  from  the 
means  oC instruction,  the  example  amd  influence  of  the 
principal  chiefs  and  more  enlightened  part  of  the  popu- 
lation ;  and  it  appears  matter  of  surprise  that,  in  the 
course  of  three  years  only,  so  many  should  have  relin- 
qiHl^ed  their  superstitious  notions  respecting  the  deities 
of  the  volcanoes,  when  we  consider  their  ignorance  and 
^eir  early  impressions,  and  recollect  that  while  resting 
at  night,  perhaps  on  a  bed  of  lava,  they  are  occasionally 
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Startled  from  their  midnight  slumbers  by  ttie  uhdulatinr 
earthquake,  and  are  daily  reminded  of  the  dreadfifl 
power  of  this  imaginary  goddess. ;'* by  aimost  every 
object  that  meets  their  view,  from  ittie  cii^&f which  are 
washed  by  the  waVes  of  the  sea,  even  t^  riU^iiofiy  cra- 
ters, her  ancient  seat  ^ove  the  clouds,  andetcunid  per- 
petual snow."  '  -.-».-?:?•»  i'^l 

Until  this  morning,  however,  nonetof^.  th^^aerAafits  of 
P^lehad  ever  publicly  opposed  her^^pi^cftend^d  ^Ift  to 
that  homage  and  obedience  which  itfwaaUourpbjett  to 
invite  thera  to  render  to  Jehovah  alone  ^  *jaiid^ough  it 
was  encouraging  to  notice  that,  by^many  of  the  people 
present,  the  pretensions  of  Oani  were  dlsre^ded,  it'^ 
was  exceedingly  painful  to  hear  an  idolatrous  pitestess 
declaring  that  the  conduct  of'  those  by  whom  thi|y  had 
been  sometimes  visited  from  countries  called  Christian 
had  been  productive  of  consequences  more  injurious  and 
fatal  to  the  unsuspecting  and  unenlightened -Hawaiians 
than  these  dreadful  phenomena  in  nature,  which  they  had 
been  accustomed  to  attribute  to  the  most  destructive  Of 
their  imaginary  deities,  %nd  to  know  also  that  such  a 
declaration  was  toQ  true  to  be  contradicted^ 

A  number  of  people,  alter  they  Itefft  the  place  of  public 
worship,  came  to  our  house,  and  conversed  on  the  blessed- 
ness of  those  who  worship  and  obey  Jehovah.  They 
all  said  it  was  good,  and  that  if  the- king  were  to  come 
or  send  them  word,  they  wOuld  build  a  hoUse  for  «  misr^ 
sionary,  a  school-house,  and  chapel,  and  also  observe 
the  Sabbath-day. 

In  the  afternoon,.  Mr.  Thurston  preached  at  the  same 
place  to  an  attentive  congregation.  In  company  with 
Mr.  Bishop,  I  walked  over  to  Ponsihawai,  where  JV^akoa 
collected  upwards  of  one  hundred  people  at  the  head 
man's  house,  to  whom  I  preached  from  Rom.  x«  13-^ 
"  Whosoever  shall  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord  shall 
be  saved."  The  whole  assembly  gave  good  attention, 
frequently  interrupting  me  while  speaking,  by  their  ex- 
clamations. A  gray-headed  old  man,  who  sat  near  the 
door,  listened  with  apparent  interest  during  the  whole 
service,  and  when,  towards  the  close,  it  was  stated  that 
those  who  in  faith  cafied  on  the  Lord  woidd  in  another 
world  obtain  everlasting  life,  he  exclaimed,  **  My  days 
are  almost  ended— that  l;anaot  be  for  me;  can  an  old 
man  live  for  ever  T'  He  was  told  that  Jesus  was  williuji^ 
to  save  the  souls  of  all^who  with  humility  an4  sincenlf^ 
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come  tohhiii^olh  old  and  young;  that  he  would  reani- 
mate their  bodies  in  the  resurrection ;  and  that  he  would 
^  give  eternal  life  t6  as  many  as  believed  on  his^  name. 

We  have  more  than  once  had  occasion  to  no^ce  with 
peculiar  interest  the  impression  made  on  an  adult  hea- 
then, when  some  of  the  sublime  ^d  impoftant  doctrines 
*  of  religion  are  for  the  first  tiiile'  presented  to  his  mind. 
AccjQstomed  to  contemplate  the  ^ods  of  his  ancestors  as 
the  patrons  of  every  vice  and^  supeirnatural  monsters  of 
cruelty,  deriving  satisfaction  from  (he  struggles»^nd  ex- 
,piring  agonies  of  the  victim  offered  in  sacrifice,  he  is 
stirprised  to  hear  of  the  holy  nature  of  God,  and  the  con- 
descendmg  iove  of  Christ ;  but  the  idea  of  the  resurrec- 
tion of^^  bddy,  thSB  general  judgment,  and  the  eternal 
happiiK^s  ^r  misery  of  a^  mankind^  affects  him  with  a 
degree  of  astonishment  never  witnessed  in  cQuntries 
whew  the  Christian  religion  prevails,  and  in  which,  not- 
withstanding the  lamentable  ignorance  existing  in  differ- 
ent portions' of  the  community,  there  are  few  who  have 
not  some  indistinct  ideas  on  these*  subjects.  BiA  the 
heathen,  whose  mental  powers'  havd  'reached  maturity 
before  the  truth  has  been  pfresented,.  experiences  very 
different  sensations;  mnd'we  have  seen  th^  effects  pro- 
duced at  these  time»  exhibited  in  vamus  ways — some- 
times by  most  significant  gestures,  at  ether  times  by 
involuntary  exclamations^  or  penetrating  looks  fixed  on 
t)ie  speaker ;  and  occasionally,  as  was  the  case  this  after- 
noon, by  their  actually  interrupting  us  to  inquire,  "  How 
can  these  things  be  ?"  or  declaring*in  their  own  beautiful 
and  figursRive  language,  that  the  tidkigs  they  had  heard 
'^  broke  in  upon  their  minds  like  the  light  of  the 
morningr^'  • 

Wh^n  t}ie  exercises  were  ended,  they  congratulated 
each  other  on  the  news  they  had  heard— said  it  was 
good,  and  added,  ''Let  us  all  attend  16  it;  who  is  there 
that  does  not  desire  eternal  life  in  tile  other  world  V 
They  afterward  mad^  many  ifiquiries  about  the  Sabbath- 
day^  prayj9r,  &c.,  and  ^ked  if  they  should  ilot  be  visited 
agslin.  We  told  them  it  was.  proba1)le  that^  before  long, 
teachers  would  come  and  reside  permanently  among 
them.  *  • 

On  our  Way  home  we  called  on  Maaro,  whom  we  found 
very  ill.  '  One  of  his  cHlldron  Wis  also  sick,  and  seemed 
near  dying.  ^We  regretted  that  we  had  no  medicine 
proper  to  administer  to  either. 
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The  wretched  piciure  of  anciTilized«ipoci6tj  yfl/iaelL 
this  family  exhibited  'potrerfuily  affected  our  minds. 
Maaro's«hou8e^  like  tliat  of  the  -chiefs  in  general,  was 
large,  and  accommodated  many  of  his  friends  and  de-* 
pendants.  On  one  side,  near  the  door,  he  lay  on  a  mat 
which  was  spread  oi^  the  ground.  Two  or  three  do- 
•  mestics  sat  siround-— onl^  of  them  holding  a  small  cala-* 
bash  of  water,  and  another  with  a  kahiri  was  fajpiing 
away  (he  flies.  .Ijear  the  centre  of  the-  house^  on  an^ 
other  jK»at,  spread  jdso  on  the  ground,  lay  the  pale  ema- 
ciated child,  its  features  distorted  with  pain,  and  its  feei^e 
voice -occasionally  uttering  the  most  pii^us  cries,  .':A 
native  girl  sat  beside  it,  driving  away  the  ilie§  an^tt  hold- 
ing a  cocoanut-shell  in  her  kaifd  c^aipHig  a*-li4tle  poe, 
with  which  she  had  been  endeavodnng  to  fedQ  it^^.  In  the 
same  p^ace,  and  nearly  between  the  mber  and  the  child, 
two  of  Maaro's  wives  and  some  otkecchief  womei^were 
seated  on  the  ground,  playing  at  cards,  laugMng  and  jest- 
ing over  their  game. ,  We  tried  to  enter  into  conversation 
witlf  them,  but  they  were  too  intent  on  the  play  to  pay 
any  attention  to  %^at  w«e  said*  The  visiters  or.atCend- 
acics  of  i;he  chieC  salt  in  gioupi  in  different  parts  of  the 
house,  some.carelessljg  singii^  others  engaged  in  ear- 
nest conversatiock  *^ 

We  could  not  ft>rbear  contQiiSting  the  scene  here  pre- 
sented with  a  domestic  circle  in  civilized  ipd  Christian 
society  und^r  similar  circumstances,  where  all  the  alle- 
viations which  the  tenderest  sympathy  could  impaurt 
would  be  promptly  tendered  to  the  suffering,  individuals. 
But  here,  alas !  ign«rance,  cruel  jiolatry,  ahdifipimiliarity 
with  vice  appeared  to  have  ^Hestrpyed  natural  affection 
and  all  the  tender  sympathies  of,  humanity  in  their  bo- 
soms. Tho  wife  beheld  unmoved  the  sufferings  of  her 
husband,  and  the  actnusement  of  the  mother  was*  undis- 
turbed by  the  paihful  crying  of  h«:.  languishing  child. 

The  slate  of  domestic  society  in  Tahiti  and  the  neigh- 
bouring islands,  only  ^  ftf^  years  ^O,  was  ^ven  moie 
affecting.  Since  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  so  far 
from  being  lyav^lling  to  take  care.of  their  sick  relatives 
and  frren^,  a  number  of  individuals  at 'several  of- the 
missionary  stations  annually  devote  a  part  oi  the  produce 
of  theit  l^iir  fo  erect  housei^  purchase  medicine,  and 
provide  i6T  the  comfoit.  Q^.th^e  who  are  sick  and  in- 
digent. It  is  impossible  for  any  people '  to  be.  more 
att^ive  and  kind  than  they  now  are.    A0iny  a  time  the 
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fHed3  of  8om«r'biie  who  had  hb^  taken  ill  has  called 
me  up  at  midnight  to  adk  fpr  medicine ;  and  often  have 
J  seen  a  wife  or  a  sister  supporting  in  her  lap  the  head 
of  a  sick  and  perhaps  dying  husband  or  brother,  night 
after  nfdit,  yet  refusing  to  leave  them,  though  almost 
e^austA  with  ftitigue.  .      ^      *.     * 

"  Leaving  MaaMi,  we  returned  through  a  highly  cul- 
tivate!}-part  of  the  district.  Every  thing  in  nature  was 
lovely,  and  the  landscape  aropnd  awakened  emotions 
yery  different  from  those  exci^dMuring  our  visit  to  the 
ahpde  of  ^ickness  which  we  had  just  left. 
.. '  Iirlhe  afleri^on  of  the  11th,  we  waited  on  Maaro,  the 
ck^ief,  toaskhis  opinion  respecting  missionaries  settlii]|^ 
permanentlv  miUk'i^gnbe«irhood.  He  said,  perhaps  it 
would  be  wblF;  *j;llat  if  the  kin^  and  chiefs  a{4>roved  of 
it,  he  should  desire  it^  We  asked  if  he  would  patronise 
and  protect  missionaries  and  their  families,  provided 
the  king  and  chiefs  approved  pf  thev"  settling  at  Waia^ 
kee.  He  answered,  "  Year^  certainly,"  and  lit  the  same 
time,  pointed  out  several  places  where  they  ihigbt  build 
their  houses.  We  told  him  that  tile  king,  Karaimokn, 
Kaahumanu,  and  the  goTerribr  approved  of  inofcructti^s 
coming  to  tea^h  the^pedple  of  W^iakea ;  but  that  we 
were  also  desirous  kf,  obtain  his  opinjjWi  before  any  ar^ 
rangements  were  made 'ft>r  their  removal  from  Oahu. 
He  again  repeated  that  he  thought  it  would  be  a  good 
tl^ng,  and  that  if  .the  missionaries  came  with  the  appro* 
bation  Of  the  king'and  chiefs,  he  should  be  glad  to  wit-* 
ness  their  arrival.  We  then  took  leave  of  Maaro,'and 
the  chief^that  were  %th  him.  Aftissrs.  Thurston  and 
Bishop  walked  to  the  oppMJte  side  of  the  bay,  where  we 
had  held  a  religious,  exercise  yesterday,  and  he>e  Mr. 
Thurstpn  [greached  to  anatteittive  congregation- of  ^out 
sixty  people.  The  head  nfm  afterward  expressed  a 
strong  desire  to  be  instructed,  and  said  all  the  f>eople 
weula  like  to  learn  thepalapala  and  keep,  the  Sabbath- 

cfey.  ,  "      , 

While  they  weire  m^  the  western  shore,  I  visited 
several  houses  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  settlement^ 
and  entered  into  ocmversation  with  the  peo|ple  oa  the 
subject  of  ntissionaries  comihgta  reside  at  Waiakea. 
'  In  general,  they  approved,  saying  they  had  dark:  minds, 
and /needed  instructioi|i  Som^  howeVer,  seemed  to 
doubt  the  prabrietv  of  foreigners  comihgio  reside  per- 
manently amon^them.    They  said,  they  had  heard  that 
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IB  seTeral  countries,  where  foreigners^had  intenniBgled 
with  the  original  natives,  the  latter  had  soon  disap- 
peared ;  and,  dioukl  missionaries,  come  to  live  at  Waiar- 
kea,  perhaps  the  Ismd  would  ultimately  )>ecpme  theirs; 
and  the  kanoAu  .maorte  (aborigines)  ceasQ  to  be -its  occu- 
piers.   I  told  them,.^that  had  been  tl^e  case^in  some 
countries ;  bat  Ihat  the  Residence  of  missionaries  among*- 
them,  so  far  fi^m  t^ro^cing  it,  was  designed,  and  emi- 
nently calculated,  ^4  {wevent  a  consequence  so  melan- 
choly.   At  the  -samtiiiine  I  remarked^  that  their  san- 
p^uinary  wars,.  Iheirc  extensive  and  cruel  practice  of 
infanticide,  their. irequant  intoxication^  ajid  their  n^nle- 
rous  diseases,  partily' gendered  by  vicious  habits,  had, 
according  to  ^eit  own^^ccounf,.  diminished  the  popula- 
tion of  the  island  tlune^fourths  witl^n  ihe  last  forty 
years;  and,  from  th6 : destructive  operation  of  these 
causes,  there  was 'etetyteason  to  fear  the  Hawaiian 
people  would  sooii  be  jUflBtihilatedj  unless  some  remedy 
was  apphed.    NO'  nem^ypl-  added,  was  so  efficaciQus 
as  instsuctionand  civitizi^tion;  and  above  all,  the  pijli- 
ciples  and  doctrines  of  th&fBible,  which  they  could  hot 
become'  acquehitsd  with;.  JMit  by  the  residence  of  mis- 
sionaries among  them.    4^uch/I  informed  them>  was  the 
opinion  of  the  iANends^.of.4toi$sions,  who,  anxious  to 
ameliorate  their  wretched  fcesdition,  preserve  from  ob-* 
livion  the  remnant  of  the.<peeifl%  place  thorn  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth, -and -dis^ot' them  .to  the  enjoyment 
of  civilized  life,  and  the  piajtif^pation  Of  immortality  and 
happinessin  another  world,  had  %ent  them  the  Word  of 
God  and  missionaries,  to  unfold  %o  them,  inrtheir  own 
language,  its  divine  and  invaluable  truths.    At  the  close 
of  this  interview,  some  again  repeated  that  it  would  be 
a  good  thing  for  missionaries  to  come ;  ot^rs  expressed 
doubt  and  hesitation.  ' 

Many  of  the  people,  duruig  thei»  intercourse  with  - 
foreigners,  have  beennnade-  acquainted  with  the  leading 
facts  in  the  history  of  Sottth  America  and  the  West  In- 
dies ;  and  hence  the  natives  of -this  place,  in  all  proba- 
bility, derived  the  ground  of  their  objection.. 

The  inhabitants  of  Waidcea  are  peculiarly  favoured 
in  having  woods  producing  timber,  suqh  as  they  use  for 
buildmg,  within  three  or  four  miles  of  their  settlement ;  • 
while  the  natives  id  nvost  part^  of  the  islands  have  to 
fetch  it  -flronk  a  much  greater  distance .  Iq  neatness  and 
elegmce  of  appearance,  their  housefir«w6'not  equal  to 
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those  of  the  Society  islanders,  even  before  they  were 
instructed  by  Europeans ;  but  in  point  of  strength  and 
durability  they  sometimes  exceed  them.  There  is  also 
less  variety' in  the  4bnn  of  the  S^dwich  Island  dwell- 
ings, which  are  chiefly  of  two  kinds,  viz.  the  hale  noho 
(dwelling-house),  or  hadau  (a  long  building),  nearly  open 
at  one  end ;  and  though  thatch^  with  different  mate- 
rials,-they  are  aU  framed*  m  nearly  the  same  way. 

The  size  and  quality  of -a  dwelling  varies' accoiding  to 
the  rank  and  means  oT  ltd  j)ossessor,  those  of  the  poor 
people  being  mere  huts^  eight  or  ten  feet  square,  others 
twenty  feet,  long,  and  ten  or  twelve  feet  wide,  while  the 
houses  of  the  chieis  are  froifl  forty  to  seventy  feetlong. 
Their  houses  are  generally  separate  from  each  other; 
even  in  their  most  populous  villages,  however  near  the 
houses  may  be,  they  ar4  always  distinct  buildings.  Al- 
though there  are  professed  hous^-carpenters  who  excel 
in  framing,  and  others  who.  acft  tam^-to  finish  the  cor- 
n^rfs  of  the  house  and  ridge  of  jthe  roof,  which  but  few 
understand,  yet,  in  general,  every  man  erects  his  own 
house.  If  it  be  of  a  middling  or  large  size,  this,  to  an 
individual  or  a  family,  is  a  formidab&  undertaking,  as 
they  have  to  cut  down  the  trees  in  the  mountains,  and 
bring  the  wood  from  six  to  ten  mites  on  their  shoulders 
with  great  labour,  gather  the  leaves  or  grass,  braid  the 
cinet,  &c.,  be^re  they  can  even  begin  to  build. . 

But  when  a  chief  wants  a  house,  he  requires  the 
labour  of  all  vvho  Hold  lands  under  him ;  and  we  have 
often  been  surprised  at  the  despatch  with  which  a  house 
is  sometimes  built.  We  have  known  the  natives  come 
with  their  materials  in  the  morning,  put  up  the  frame  of 
a  middle-sized  house  in  one  day,  cover  it  in  the  next* 
and  on  the  third  day  return  to  their  lands,  Each  divi- 
sion of  -people  has  a  part  of  the  house  allotted  by  the 
chief,'  in  proportion  to  its  number ;  and  it  is  no  unusual 
thing  to  see  upwards  of  a  hundred  men  at  a  time  work« 
ing  on  one  house.  • 

A  good  house,  such  as  they  build  for  the  chiefs,  wiU 
keep  out  t^e  wind  and  rain,  and  last  from  seven  to 
ten  years.  But,  in  general,  they  do  not  last  more  than 
five  years ;  and  those  wHich  they  are  hired  to  build  for 
foreigners,  not  mu^li  mor^  than  half  that  time.  In  less 
than  twelve  months  after  my  own  grass-house  was 
built,*  the  rainliame  through  the  roof,  from  one  end  to 
the  other,  every  ttee  there  was  a  heavy  shower. 


Id  some  of  the  islands,  the  natives  hare  recently  coh- 
ered their  houses  with  mud ;  this,  hOweter,  does  not 
apj^ar  to  renderthejp  more  durable.  . 

Before  they  were  "visited  by  foreigners,  the  only  tool 
employed  in  building  was  a  stone  adze,  formed  of  a 
kind  of  basaltes,  ox  compact  lava ;  and  though  they  now 
l^e  «i  ale  in  felling  the  trees^  the  adze  is  still  their 
'favourite  topi,  and  many  ol]Jfhem  use  np  other.  The 
stone  adze  is,  however,  exchanj^^  for  one  made,  with  a 
plane  iron,  bent,  and' tied  s^cifirely  to  a  handle  of  ligfit 
wood,  ttbis  they  prefer  to  tht,  European  adze,  which 
they^sa^  is  poo  heavy.  Sometimes  they  use  a  saw, 
chisel,  and  gimlet,  in  framfhg  their  houses^but  they  are 
not  yet  adapts  in  the  use  of  these  tools ;  we  have  often 
seen  them  dirow  down  the  saw,  and  take  up  their  adze, 
to  finish  that  which  they  had  commenced  cutting^  with 
a  saw. 

While  idolatr/existefl)  a  humber  of  superstitious  cfer- 
emonies  were  performed,  before  they  could  occupy 
their  houses.  Offerings  were  made  to  the  gods,  and 
presents  to  the  priest,  who  entered  the  hou^e,.  uttered 
prayers,  went  through  other^ceremonies,  and  slept  in  it 
before  the  owner  took  possession,  in.order  to  prevent 
evil  spirits  from  resof  ting  to.it,  and  ta  secure'i^ts  inmates 
from  the  effects  of  incantation. 

When  the  house  was  finished,  it  was  soon  furnished. 
A  sleeping4iiat  spread  on  the  ground,  and  a  wooden 
pillow,  a  wicker  basket  or  two  to  keep  their  tapa  or  na- 
tive cloth  in,  a  few  calabashes  for  water  and  poe,  and 
some  wooden  dishes,  of  ^various  size  and  shape,  together 
with  a  haka,  were  all  they  required.  This  latter  article 
was  sometimes  like  a  stand  used  by  us  for  hangingliats 
and  coats  on.  It  was  often  made  with  care,  and  carved, 
but  more  frequently  it  wa«  a  small  arm  of  a  tree,  with 
a  number  of  branches  attached  ttf  it.  These  were  cut 
off  within  a  foot  of  the  main  stem,  which  was  planted 
in  some  convenient  part  of  the  house,  and  upon  these 
natural  pegs  they  used  to  Hang  their  calabashes,  and 
other  vessels  containing  victuals.  They  generally  sat 
on  the  ground,  and  took'  their  food,  fiear  the  door  of 
their  house :  sometimes,  ho  wevefr,  they  took  their  meals 
m  the  more  luxurious  manner  of  some  of  the  eastern 
nations,  lying  nearly  hi  a  horizontal  posture,  and  resting 
on  one  arm,  or  reclining  pn  a  large  cushion  or  pillow 
placed  underthe  brea&t  for  that  purpose;  in  this  man- 
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neTy  the  late  kiii^y  with  the  members  of  his  family,  aiujl 
many  of  the  piincipal  ehiefs,  we)re  accustomed  fre- 
quently to  take  their  evening  meal.  ^Their  intercourse 
with  foreigllers  has  taught  maHy  of  the  chiefe  to  prefer 
a  i)edstead  to  the  ground,  and  a  maftfess  to  a  n^at,  to 
sit  on  a  chair,  eat  at  atable,  use  a  knife  and  fork/  &c. 
This  we  think  ady,antageous,  not  Only  to  &ose  wjib 
visit  them  for  purposes  Oi^  commerce,  but  to  the  natives 
themselves,  as  it  incre^s  their  wants,  and  conse- 
quently stimulates  t(f  iiloustry.  .    ^ 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

Formar  enstoms  on  Wairuku  ri^er— Affecting  instance  of  inftntidde— 
Extent  of  infiinticide;  motives  to  its  pni#tice;  taoraane.  efforts  of  the 
cliieA  fbr  prerentirig  it— AoOoant  of  the  native  methods  <^  curing 
diseases— Tradition  of  the  origin  of  medicine— Wai^ea  bay— Convert 
saiion  ^th  natives,  of  the  Marquesian  islands-FBrewell  visit  to  Maaro 
— Voyage  to  Laapal&oehoe— Description  of  a  double  canoo^NaUve  hospi- 
tality. 

Retornino  from  Pueo,  on  the  Idth  1  visited  Wairuku, 
a  beautiful  stream  of  water  flowing  rapidlyover  a  rocky 
bed,  with  frequeiit.  falls,  and  many  places  eligible  for  the 
erection  of  water-mills  of  almost  any  description.  Ma- 
koa  and  the  native?  poihted  out  a  s(]uare  rock  in  the 
middle  of  the  stream,  on  which,  durmg  the  reign  of 
Tamehameha,  and  former  kings,  a  toll  used  to  be  paid 
by  every  traveller  who  passed  over  the  river.  When- 
ever any  one  approached  the  stream,  he  stood  on  the 
brink,  and  called  to  the  collector  of  the  toll,  who  re- 
sided Op  the  opposite  side*.  He  came  ^own  with  a 
broad  piece  of  board,  which  he  placed  on  the  rock 
above  mentioned.  Those  who  wished  to  cross  met  him 
there,  and  deposited  on  the  board  whatever  articles  bad 
been  brought ;  and  if  satisfactory,  the  person  was  al- 
lowed to  pass  the  river.  It  did  not  appear  that  any 
wiiform  toll  was  reqiiired ;  the  amount,  or  value,  being 
generally  left  to  the  collector.  The  natives  said  it  was 
principally  regulated  by  the  rank  or  number  of  those 
who  passed  over.  In  order  the  better  to  accommodate 
passengers,'  all  kinds  of  permanent]jr  valuable  articles 
were  received.    Some  paid  in  native  tapa  and  mats,  or 
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baskets ;  others  paid  a  hog,  a  dog,  some  fowls,  a  roU  of 
tobacco,  or  a  quantity  of  dried  salt  fish. 

The  river  t)f  Wairuku  was  also  distinguished  by  the 
markets  or  fairs  held  at  stated  periods  oil  its  banks.  At 
those  times  the  people  of  Puna  and  the  desplate  shores  of 
Kaii,  even  from  the  south  point  of  the  island,  brought 
mats,  and  mamake^tapa,  which  is  a  remarkably  strong^ 
black  or  bro\vn4iative  cloth,  for  the  manufacture  of  which 
the  inhabitants  of  Ora,  and  some  of'1;he  inland  parts  of 
Puna,  are  cel^rated  throughout  the  whole  group  of  the. 
Sandwich  islands.  It  is  made  e<  a  variety  of  the  moms 
papf/riferot^y^hich  grows  spontaneously  in  those  parts. 
These,  together  with  vast  iquantities  of  dried  salt  fish, 
were  ranged  along  on  the  south  side  of  the  ravine.  The 
people  of  Hiro  and  Hamakua,  as  far  as  the  north  point, 
brought  hogs;  tobacco,  tapa  of  various  kinds,  large  mats 
made  of  the  pandanus  leaves,  and  bundles  of  ai  pai,* 
which  were  collected  on  the  north  bank.  Frotn  bank 
to  bank  the  traders  shouted  to  each  Other,  and  arranged 
the  preliminaries  of  their  hargaina.  From  thence  the 
articles  were  taken  down  to  the  before-mentioned  rock 
in  the  middle  of  the  stream,  which  in  this  place  is  al- 
most covered  with  large  stones.  Here  they  were  ex- 
amined by  the  parties  immediately  concerned,  in  the 
presence  of  the  coUeetors,  who  stood  on  each  side  of 
the  rock,  and  were  the  general  arbiters,  in  the  event  of  ^ 
any  disputes  arising.  -To  them  bIso  was  .committed  the 
preservation  of  good  order  diinng  the  fair,  and  they  of 
course  received  a  suitable  remuneration  from  the  dif- 
ferent parties.  On  the  above  occasions,  the  banks  of 
the  Wairuku  must  often  have  presented  an  interesting 
scene,  in  the  bustle  of  Which  these  clerks  of  the  market 
must  have  had  no  inconsiderable  share.  According  to 
the  account  of  the  natives,  this  institution  was  in  force 
till  the  accession  of  Rihoriho,  the  late  kin^^  since  which 
time  it  has  been  abolished. 

In  the  afternoon  I  called  on  Maaro,  and  found  him 
very  ill,  and  averse  to  conversation.  His  wives  satr  in 
the  same  room  pla3ring  at  cards,  and  apparently  too  in- 
tent on  their  game  to  be  easily  diverted. 

About  twelve  years  ago,  a  shocking  instance  of  in- 

*  Ai  pai  (hard  fbod).  A  kind  of  food  made  of  baked  taro,  pounded  together 
without  water.  Whefl  properly  preparadi  it  )m  wrapped  in  green  ti  leaves, 
and  tied  up  in  bundles  containing  flrom  twenty  to  forty  poands  each  f  in  this 
state  it  will  remain  sereral  months  without  injury. 
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'  fantictde  pccoired  in  this  district,  exYvMting,  in  a  most 
affecting  manner,  the  unrestrained  violence  of 'malignant 
passion^  and  the  want  of  parental  affection,  which  so 
often  characterize  savage  life. 

A  man  and  his  wife,  tenants  of  Mr.  Young,  who  has 
for  many  years  held,  under  the  king,  the  small  district 
of  Kukui¥au,  situated  oh  the  centre  of  'Waiakea  bay, 
resided  not  far  froni  Maaro's  house.  They  had  one 
child,  a  fine  little' boy,  A  quarrel*  arose  between  them 
on  one  occasion,  respecting  this  child.  The  wife  re- 
fusing to  accede,  to  the  wishes  of  the  husband,  he,  in 
revenge,  caught  up  the  child  by  the  head  afld  the  feet, 
broke,  its  back  across  his  kilee,  and  then  threw  it  down 
in  expiring  agonies  before  her.  Struck  with  the  atro- 
city, of  the  act,  Mr.  Young  j^eized  the  man,  led  him  be- 
fore the  king,  Tamehameha,  ^ho  was  then  at  Waiakea, 
and  requested  that  he  might  be' punished.  The  king 
inquired,  "  To  whom  did  the  child  he  has  murdered  be- 
long?"", Mr.  Young  answered  that  it  was  his  own  son. 
"Then,"  said  the  king,  "neither  you  nor  I  have  any 
right  to  interfere ;  I  cannot  say  any  thing  to  him." 

We  have  long  known  that  the  Sandwich  islanders  prac- 
tised inf^ticide,  but  had  no  idea  of  the  tsxtent  to  which . 
it  prevailed,  until  we  had  made  various  inquiries  during 
our  present  tour,  and  had  converse^  with  Karaimoku, 
Kapiolani,  the  governor,  and  several  other  chiefs,  who, 
though  forraeriy  unwillvpg  to  converse  on  the  subject, 
have,  since  their  reception  of  Christianity,  become  more 
communicative. 

It  prevails  throughout  all  the  islands,  and,  with  the 
exception  of -the  higher  class  of  chiefs,  is,  as  far  as  we 
could  learn,  practised  by  all  ranks  of  the  people.  How- 
ever numerous  the:  children  among  the  lower  orders, 
parents  seldom  rear  more  than  two  or  three,  and  many 
spare  only  oaes  siU  the  others  are  destroyed,  sometimes 
shortly  after  birth,  generally  during  the  first  year  of 
their  age. 

The  means  by  which  it  is  accomplished,  though  nu- 
merous, it  would  be  improper  to  describe.  Kuakini,  the 
governor  of  the  island,  in  a  conversation  I  had  with  him 
at  Kairua,  enumerated  many  different  methods,  several 
of  which  frequently  proved  fatal  to  the  mother  also. 
Sometimes  they  strangle  their  children,  but  more  fre- 
quently burr  them  alive.  -  , 

Among  the  Society  islanders,  who,  while  they  were 
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idolaters,  prpbrilAy  practised  infanticide  more  than  any 
other  natives  in  the  Pacific,  if  the  intended  victim  sur- 
vived only  one  day,  and  frequently  not  more  than  a  few 
hours,  it  was  generally  save^^.  Depraved  as  they  were, 
tbey  could  not  lifterward  sacrifice  to  a  barharous  custom 
an  innocent  babe,  who  seemed  to  look  with  confidence 
to  its  mother*  or  its  nurse,  and  miconsciously  smiled 
upon  those  who  stood  by :  hence  the  parties  interested 
in  the  child's  destruction,  which  were^he  parents  them- 
selves, or  their  relations,  generally  strangled  it  /soon 
after  its  birth.  But  among  the  Sandwich  islanders,  the 
infant,  after  living  a  week,  a  month,  or  even  a  year,  was 
still  insecure,  as  some  were  destroyed  when  nearly  able 
to  walk. 

It  is  painful  to  think  of  the  nmmhers  thus  murdered. 
All  the  information  «we  have  been  able  to -obtain,  and 
the  fiiets  that  have  coifle  to  our  knowledge  in  the  neigh- 
bour!foo<l  where  we  resided,  afford  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve i!hat  from  the  prevalence  of  infanticide  two-thirds 
of  the  children  perished.  We  have  been  told  by  some 
of  the  chiefs,  on  whose  word  we  can  depend,  that  they 
have  known  parents  to  ^nurder  three  or  four  infants, 
where  they  have  spared  one<  But  even  supposing  that 
not  more  than  halt  the  children  were  thus  cut  off,  what 
an  awful  spectacle  of  d^ravity  4s  presented !  how  many 
infants  must  have"  been  annually  sacrificed  to  a  custom 
so  repugnant  to  al]  the  tenderest  feelingS'  of  humanity, 
that,  without  the  clearest  evidence,  we  should  not  beheve 
it  would  be  found  in  the  catalogue  of  huqoan  crimes. 

The  reasons  they  give  for  this  practice  manifest-a  de- 
gree of  depravity  no  less  affecting.  Among  the  Mar- 
quesians,  who  inhabit  a  group  of  islands  to  the  south- 
east of  Hawaii,  we  are  told  that  children  are  sometinies, 
during  seasons  of  extreme  scarcity,  kiUed  and  eaten  by 
their  parents,  to  satisfy  hunger.  With  the  Society 
islanders,  the  rules  pf  the  Areoi  institutions  and  family 
pride  were  the  principal  motives  to  its  practice.  Ex- 
cepting  the  latter,  which  operated  in  a.  small -degree, 
none  of  these  motives  actuate  the  Sandwich  islanders ; 
those,  however,  by^which  they  are  influenced  are  equally 
criminal.  Some  of  the  natives  have  told  us  that  chil- 
dren were  formerly  sacrificed  to  the  sharks  infesting 
their  shores,  and  which  through  fear  they  had  deified; 
but  as  we  have  never  met  with  persons  who  have  ever 
offered  any,  or  seen  others  do  it,  this  possiUy  may  be 
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KHoly  mport.  Hie  princiiial  motive  i|[j^  the  greates 
parttf  those  who  pnictisiB  it  i»  idleness ;  •  and^the  reasoli 
most  frequently  assigned^  even  by  the  parents  them«« 
selves,  lor  the  murder  of  their  children  is,  the  trou- 
ble^ of  brinffing'  tNem.  up.  In  ^enwcal  they.  are.  of  a 
chfluogeable  dispic^ition,  f§ii6A  of  a  waoderiog  ma&ner  of 
YdOi  and  find  thfiir  aiukiren  a'lestraaii^.pveveating  them 
uk  8pme  dei^ree  from  foKbfvang  their  roving  inelinationa^ 
lake  other  savage.  imtioBs,  they  al«  averse  to  any  moie 
labout*  than  is  abscilutely  necessary.  Hence  they  eon- 
sider  their  ehiMren^  burden,  and  are  mi  wining  to  cuU 
tivate  a  little  more  ground,  or  undertake  the  small  ad** 
ditipnal  labomr  ncessafy  to  th^  SHmioitof  their  olfiipirmg 
during  the  h^less  perid^a  of  nfilpey  and  childhood. 
iqc  some  cases,  when  the  didd-  has  been  sickly,,  and  the 
parents  have  grown  tired  of  Bmning.  aad  attending  it, 
tfiey  have  b»sen^lBpowtt,.in  onisr  Wavoid  further  attend^ 
aBce  and  caie,  to  bury  it  at  once;  and  we  have  been 
Very  credibly  infonnea  that  children  have  been  •buhed 
^ve  merely  because  of  the  irritation  they  have  discov** 
ored.  On:  these  occasions,  when  the  child  has  cried 
jnore  than  the  parents,  .^^cularly  the  mother,  could 
.patiently  bear,  instead  of  clalspiAg  the  little  sufferer  to 
her  bosonv  and  sbothing  hy  eaicesses  4he  pains  which« 
though. unable  to  tell  them ^  It  has  probably  felt,,  she  has^ 
to  free  l^i:Belf  from  this  ^uxnoyaoojs,  stopped  its  cries  h^ 
thrusting  st,  piece,  of ;  tapa  into  its  moutib^  dug  a  hole  ixi 
the  floor  of  the  house,  ajid  peis^ape  within  a  few  yards 
0i  hsrhe4  and  the  (^ot  where  she  tool:  her  daily  meal8»- 
has  relentlessly  buried  in  the  mstimely  grave  imr  help- 
less.bab0!      •    ' 

The  tSociety  islanders  bmried.  the  in&nts  they  de«> 
sirpyed.aniQng.ihebushes^  at  some  distano^  from  their 
houses ;  but  many  of  the  imfants  in  the  Sandwich  (slanda 
are  burijdd''in  the  Rouses  in*  whidi  both  p«r«nts  and  chilA 
hadresided  together,  in  the  floors^  which  are  frequency 
of  eaifth  or  pebbles,  a  hole  is  dug  two  o/t  three  feet  deep, 
ii^to  which  they  put  the  little  infaDt,:pl^ced.in  a  brokeq 
e^labashj^d  hayiiiga'fieGe:of  native  cloth  .laid  upon 
ita.  mouth  to  stc^  its  cnes.^  1^  Me  is  then  filled  i^ 
wijth  ea(tbi  andthorinhhiaaB  parents  themselves  have 
sometimes  joinedin  treading^  down  the  earth:  upon  their 
own  imiocent.but  mufdered  ehild^ 

The:bare  recital  of  these  acts  of  cruelty  has  often 
fOled  our|nkids,with,ho]xor,wihilsthose  who  havebeen 
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engage  m  the  -{lejrpetratiMikOf  them  have  related  all 
their  tragical  circumstaRces  in  detail  wi^  appareuf  un^ 
concern.  /  *" 

How  great  are  the  obligations  of  tboaiB  who^e  lot  is 
cast  in  countries  faTOwced  with  the  Bible,  to  whose  do^ 
mcstic  society  Christiinity  imparts  so  much  happiness. 
And  how  consoling  to  know  that  its  {Hrinciple8,;whereTer 
imbibed,  will  produce,  oV^in  the  mos^t  baDbaroos  conakr« 
munities,  such  a  delightful  transforn^lilion  of  diaraotetv 
that  the  lion  and  leopard,  shall  becofne  harmless  as  the 
lamb  and  the  kid,  '^ahd  they  shall  nmther  hurt  nor 
destroy."  •    -.^      ,     ^  ^       / 

In  the  Sandwich  IsUuids,  although  nc^  aboHshed,.  we 
-have  reason  to  believe  it,  prevails  less  extensvir^y 
now  than  it  did  four  or  fite  3?«ar8  a^.  'The  king  «Lnd 
some  of  the'  chiefe,  eHoecially  Karaimolcu,  e^nce  they 
have  attended  to  th'e  injuitotions  oif  ;C}iristian}ti^,  and 
have  been  made  acquainted  with  the  direct  prohibit<$ms 
Qf  it  in  the  Bible,  have  readily  expvemed  in  public  their 
conviction  of  its  criminality,  and  that  committing  it  is 
in  fact  pepeki  kanaka  (to  kiU  man),  under  circumstances 
which  aggravate  its  guilt.  They  itavealso  been  led  to 
see  its  impolicy  with  r^pect  to  their.  resEmrceis,  iti  its 
tendency  to  depopulate  the  islands,  (uidreadelr  theiii 
barren  or  unprofttable,  ^nd^  from  these  vjeva^  i«v6 
lately  exerted  themselves  to.  suppresift  it.  Kairaimoka, 
regent  of  the  islands,  has  more  than  onpe^fotbidd^  any 
parents  to  destroy  their  .jchildren,  and  has  threatened  to 
punish  with  banisl^ent,  if  not  with  death,  ai^  W^sbs^ 
be  found  guilty  of  it.  After  we  left  Kaitiia,>  on  our  present 
tour,  Kuakini  the 'governojr  published  amonj^^allih^peak 
pie  under  his  jurisdiction  a<i»trict  prohibition  of  this  bar- 
barous custom.  It  is,  howf)ver,  oidy  recetQtly  that  the 
chiefs  have  endeavoured  to  prevent  it,  and  the  people 
do  not  veiy  well  brook  their  interfefcnoe ;  so  that^  not- 
withstanding their  efibrts,  it  is  still  j^rioG^iaed,  particu- 
larly in  remote  district^— but  in  geneml  prif^teiy/for 
fear  of  detection  ffind  punishment.       ^ 

The  check,  however,  Vbich  kiSamtidkti  has  rebeiyed 
fipom  the  humane  ipfid  ^nh^l^tened  polk^  of  the  ^chiefs 
is  encouraging.  It  wamnni  the^inodtisangi^ne  expecta- 
tiond  that  as  ChnstiaoDity  advances  ^aIilPO^g  the  rHawaii* 
ans,.thi8  and  other  customs  ^aa%  disgvading  to  their 
character  and  destructive  of  Uieir  raJb^'wHl  be  entirely 
laid-aside,  as  has  heeatbie.  ease  atfiong  the  Tali^iiaii; 
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^ili%tfaere  ii  every  reason^ to  prerame  that  the  pleasing 
ohang€f  which  has  resi^lted  from  the  general  reception 
of  the  gospel  among  the  latter  will,  under  the  Divine 
blessing,  be  ultimately  realized  by  the  Sandwich  island- 
ers. May  that  hap]py.  period-  soon  arrive ! — for  if  the 
total  abolition  W  this  chxel  practice  (though  among  the 
least  of  its  benevolent  objects)  be. the"  only, advantage 
which  the  eistablifihment  of  a  Christian  mission  in  these 
distant  inlands  shall  confer  on  their  inhabitants,  yet,  in 
re9cuing  every  ye?ir,  through  aJl'the  succeeding  genera- 
tions^of  this  reviving  nation,  multitudes  from  a  preiba^ 
tore  deaths  the  liberal  ai^sistance,  of  its  friends,  and  the 
labours  of  its  several  .members,  will  be  most  amply  re<- 
walded.* 

On  the  n;|orningof  thd  13th^  we  exai!iiined  some  of  the 
eastern  parts  of  the  bay.  I  also  visited  Maaro.  Oq 
arriving  at  the  house  in  which  I  had  left  tHe  sick  chief 
yesterday,  the  native  told  me  that  hst  had  been  removed, 
that  the  hou^e  where  heathen  w^,  was  tabu,  and  the 
tabu  Would  be  broken  if  I  should  gd  there.  They  refused 
to  t^ll  where  he  was,  but  did  not  attempt  to  prevent  my 

foihg'iii  search  of  him <  After  travelling  a  mile  and  a 
alf  ii^and,  1  reached,  itie  houde  in  which  he  lay,  and 
Was  im mediatejy  infvited  to  enter;  The  nuqiber  of  small 
sticks,  yritli  the  leaves  Of  the  ^-plant  fastened  round 
them,  Which  I  saw  fixed  in  different  parts  of  the  houses 
particularly  around  the  mat  on  "which  the  chief  was  re- 
clining, induced  me  to  think  they  had  been  performing 
some  incantation  for  hia  recovery,  a^  it  was  by  such 
pieces  of  l^af  as^  these  that  they  supposed  the  evil  spirit 
made  his  escape  fcpm  tlie  suiferer.  I  asked  one  who 
8^t  by,  and  who  I  supposed  was  a  kahuna  (doctor),  what 
teinedies  they  were  using  for  his  recovery ;  but  they 
gave  me  lio  answer; '  The  chief  seemed  to  have  less 
pain  than  yesterday,  and  was  much  more  communica- 
tive. ,  He  said  the  native  doctors  had  brought  him  there 
in  order ''to  117  the  effect  el  medicines,  which  he  trusted 
would  give  relief.  I  tddhim  it  was  rigl|t  to  use  every 
lawiful  me^ns  fcur  the  recovery  of  health ;  but  cautioned 

*  Weliave  naaon  to  believe  tbie  is'now  iv  a  freat  meaBuro  aficompUaHe^. 
In  Jane,  1824,  Kaapamana  pablicly  enjoined  the  diieOi  of  Maui  to  proclaim  by 
herald  Uiat  there  shoofd  \t9jao  pmrder—alladingeepectaliy  to  inftnticide :  the 
aanw  regulattoaa  have  been  enfbrced  ia^her^elaods ;  and  if  the  crime  is  prao 
tlaed  now,  It  ia  ^o^  the  aame  oireamstanoea  as  secret  mutter  would  be  pe^ 
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hkn  particularlj  against  haying  recoume  to  the  iDcmta* 
tions  of  the  priests,  or  making  any  offerings  to  theiir 
former  gods,  as  that  was  not  only  fooiish  and  useless, 
but  offensive  to'txod,  the  author  ol  aH  our  itaercies,  with 
whom  alone  were  the.  issues  of  life  and  dea^.  Ite 
made  no  reply,  but  turned  th€  cbnversatidii^y  sayiofiTke 
regtetted  that  he  w^  not  able  to  futnieh  us  with  a  ca- 
noe, and  that  his  sickness  had  not  allowed,  him  to  be 
■wre  with  us.  I  told  him  we  wishedto  have  had  mor^ 
ifequent  opporttmities  of  telling  him  of  J-esus  Christ; 
and  endeavouring, to  ilt^lre86  his  mind  witK-the  neees^ 
wktj  of  an  eariy  i4[>plicatioR  for  the~  psjidon  of  hia  ains 
and  the  -salvation  of  his  spirit.  '  When  I  left  faiiki,  he  said 
he  would  think  of  these  things^  and,  should  he  get  better, 
would  attend  to  instmotiouy  and^usehii^  influence  to  in- 
duce his  people  to  attend. 

Maaro  was  attended  by^two  or  three  natives,  who 
were  called  baku»M  rapaau  mai,  the  name. given  to  those 
who  undertake  to  cure  diseases— from  AiaAufia,  a  prieat. 
Or  one  expert  in  his  profiBsstonh~r«^aati,.to  heal,  or- to 
»>ply  medicine — ^and  mai^  disease.  Although  amon^ 
Vie  Sandwich  islanders  there  are  i|6ne  who  exehisiveij 
devote  themselves  to  this  emfdoyment,  there  are  many 
who  pretend  to  groat  skill  in  the  discbteryiiuid  cureof  dis^ 
eases.  They  are  usually,  as  their  name  imports,  priestit 
or  sorcerers^  and  seldom  admiiHster  meoicine  tmao* 
eompanied  by  some  snptffstitiouB  ceremony.  The  know» 
ledge  of  the  art  is  frequently  coihmunicaAed  fironl  fothpi 
to  son,  and  thus  continued  in  (me  family;  in  their  prac- 
tice they  have  different  departnisnts,  an^  those  who  ate 
successful  in  removing  internal'  complainto  »e  moil 
esteemed.  Febrile  disoi^ders  are  not  so  prevalent  ao 
in  many  tropical  climates,  but  asthmatic  and  pidawoMTf 
affections  are  frequent,  «nd  the  lattefr  geaerally  bi^leaBl 
their  skill.  We  are  not  aware  that  they  admit  into  thek 
materia  medica  any  but  vegetable  substance^  inhich  are 
variously  preparedT-sometimea  b^ked  T)r  healm)  in  9, 
cocoanut*shell,«but  often  npf^d  after  'being'  sim|dgr 
bruised  with  a  stone.  ^  In  the  selectkiii  andettipioymrat 
of  these,  they  certainly  manifest  an  ^cqxiaintance  ^th 
th^  medicinal  properties  of  a  numberof  indigenous  herbs 
and  roots,  which  is  commendable,  and  may  hereafter  be 
turned  to  a  good  account.  Sevtod  of  their  applications, 
simply  as  they  are  prepared,  are,  hdwever,  very  power- 
ful, and  sometimes  fatal,  in  their  effects.    They,  bad  tU) 
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lately  no  maana  of  employing  a  w^rm-bath,  but  fre- 
gently  steamed  their  jpatieiits  on  an  oven  of  heated 
stones,  OF  placed  them  orer  the  smoke  of  st  fire  covered 
^vith  grei^  succulent  herbs.  They  have  also  a  skignlat 
method  of  employing  friction  by  rolling  a  stone  or  can- 
itonrshot  over  Jkhe -part  in  pain.  I  went  one  day  into  a 
house  beWgini;  to  Karaimoku,  where  a  chief  was  lying 
on  his  face,"  and  the  kahuna,  or  his  attendant,  was  roll* 
ing  a  canndn-shoi  of  twelve  or  fourteen  pounds^  weight 
backwards  and  forwards  ^ong  his  back,  in  orfler  to  alle« 
viate  the  pain.  There  were  a^  among  them  oculists, 
who  were  ^ol^rated  for  curing  diseases  of  the  eye,  and 
who  were  Ejometimes  sent  for  by  persons  residing  many 
tnil^  distant,  iui  in  suig<^  tney  seem  to  be  far  be* 
..hind  the  Society  islaaders.         '  .        ^ 

l*he  chiefs  an4  mfoy  of  the  natives,  who  are  accns- 
toniedto  n^sociate  With.foreigner^;  have  entirely  dis- 
carded the  native  dodtors;  and  in  times  of  sickness 
vppty-  io'the  rphysioian  connected  wi^  the  American 
mission,  to  the  surgeoa  on  shore,  or  om  belonging  to 
any  ship  in  fearbouis  and  rfiow-  a:  decided  preference  to 
foreign  medi^njB.  The  great  bodrof  the  people,  how- 
ever, are  generally  averse  t6  our  remedies,  and  preto 
the  attendance  of  the  native  doc^rs^ .  The  em|ddyment 
IS  eomewhat  profitable ;  and  tiie;fee,  which  is  either  a 
pieae  Of  idothj  a  mat,  a  pigisn  do^f,  4^c.,  is  asuaily  paid 
before  the  kahpna  undertakes  the  case/ 

In  conversation  ojir  thia  subject  with  the  governor  at 
Kaimar  I  once  asked  him  what  first  indeed  them  to 
em{^y  herbs, -(dbc^  for  the  cai«  of  diseases.  He  aaid 
that^  inany  generatiQntt  h»ek,  a  man  calkid  JFortfomoibi 
obtained  all  tbesir  m^idnal  kerbs  IfOm  the  gods,  who 
also  taught  him  the  iise  of  them:  ^t  after  his  death  he 
;wa8  detfied,^and  a  wobd^i  image  of  him  ^aced  in  the 
Isurge  temple,at  Kairua^  to  whicii  offerings  of  hoga,  fish, 
and  coeoanuts  were  fremiently  -{^resented.  Oronofuhu 
^  aftd  Malummiirim9^.twii  firiends  ai|d  disoii^es  of  Korea* 
moku,  continued  to  .piractise  the  art  after  the  death  of 
Cheir  master,  anti  were  also  deidM  after  death,  partion* 
.  larly  becaifse  they  were  frequent;)ysuccesi^l  in  driving 
away  the  evil  ^vti\»  by  w^ch  t^  pieiople  were  afflicted 
and  threatened  with  deaths  This  is  the  account  Jhey 
iiaye  of  tjie  firtt  Use  pf  herb*  modicinallyj  and  to  thiese 
deified  men  the  prayefs  of  the  kahuna  are  addces8e4 
when  medicine  is  ^dmimsteied  to  the  sick. 
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During  .the  day  we  examined  yarious  parts  of  the  dia^ 
trict  on  the  western  side,  and  mounded  ioi  several  places 
along  the  channd  leading  into-the  bay. .  The  district  of 
Waiakea  and  the  bay  of  the  same  name,  the  Whye^-te-u 
bay  of  Vancouver,*  from  the, southern  boundaryof  the 
division  xifHiro,  are  situated  oil  the  north-east  coast  of 
Hawaii,  and  distant  about  twenty  or  twenty-five  miles 
from  the  eastern  ^int  of  the  island.  The^  highest  peak 
of  Mouna  Kea  bears  due  west  from  the  sandy  beach  at 
the  bottom  or  south  end  c^  the  bay.  In  the  centre;. or 
rather  towards  the  south-east  side,  is  a  small  island  con- 
nected with  the  shore  by  anumbef  of  rocEs,  and  covered 
with  cocoanut-trees.  South-west  tof  this .  small  island 
the  native  vessels  usually  anc]^or,jand  are  thereby  Shel- 
tered from  all  winds  to  the  eastward  of  north-east.  The . 
bottom  is  good,  across  the  whole  extent  of  the  bay,'  but 
the  western  side  is  more  exposed  to  the  t)revaUing  trade- 
winds.  There  is  k  shoal  extehdihg  perh^aps  two  noiles 
from  the  above-mentioned  Island.  ^  It  is  therefore  neces* 
aary,  in  going  into  the  harbour,  to  Iceep  near  the  western 
shore,  which  is  very  bold  ^  the  water  is  deep,  and  the 
passage  free  from  rocks.  There  ^e  th^ee  stretois  of 
fresh  water,  which  empty  themselves  into  &e  bay.  .  One 
on  the  western  angle  is  called  Waiiliku.  J[t^  rises,  near 
the  summit  of  Mouna  Kea,  and  after  taking  a  circuitpus 
course  for  several  milto,  runs  rapidly  into  the  sea.'  Two 
others,  called  Wairama  and  Waiakea,  rise  in  springs, 
boihng  up  through  the  hollows  iof  the  lava,  at  a  short 
distiemce  from  the  shore,.  $11  several  large  fish-pond^i . 
and  afterward  empty  themselves  into  the-sea.  Wuakeay 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  bay,  is  tolerably  deep;  and  is 
navigated  by  canoes  and  boats  son&e  distahce  inland. 

The  face  of  the  country  in  tte  vicinity  of  Wai^ea  is 
the  most  beautiM  we  have  yet. seen,  wmeh  is  probably 
occasioned  by  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere,  the  fre- 
quent rains  that  fall  here,  and^  the  long  repoise  which  the  . 
mstrict  has  experieitced  from  volcanic  eruptions. 

The  district  of -Waiakea,  though  it  does  not  include 
more  than  half  the  bay,  is  yet  extensive,  Kukuwau«  ift 
the  middle  of  the^  bay,  is-  its  western  boundary,'  from 
which,  passing  along  the  eastern  side,^  extends  ten  or 

*  This  bay  ii  now  call«d  Byron'*  Biiy,  Imvilig  beiBATteitM  and  explond  by  ^ 
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twelve  miles  towards  Kaau,  the  last  distriet  in  the  diyi- 
sion  of  Puha. 

-  Taking  every  circumstance  into  consideration,  this 
appears,  a^  most  eligil^le  spot  for  a  missionary  station. 
*rtie  fertilitjr  of  tlie  soil,  the  abundance  of  fresh  water,, 
the  convenience  of  the  liarbonr,  the  dense  population, 
and  th€t  favourable  reception  we  have  met  with,  all  x;om- 
bincto  give  it  aWongeir  Claim  to  immediate  attention 
than  any  other  place  we  have  yet  seen,  except  Kairua. 
There  are  4<)6  houses  in  the  bay,  aiid  probably  not  less  than 
2000  inhabitants,  who.  would  be  immediately  embraced 
in  tbe^  dperktions  of  a  missionary  station  here,  besides 
the  popiilQus  places  to  |(he  north  and  sou(h,  that  might 
b/d  occasiphally  visited  by  itinerant  preachers  from 
Waiakfea.        /  ^       * 

In  the  afternoon  I  preached  in  front  of  the  house 
where  we  Jield  our  worship  on  the  last  Sabbath.  There 
were  three  Mairquesians  present,, who  arrived  here  but 
a  few  weeks  ag[0.  '     • 

It  is, truly  distressiQ^  to  hear  so  frequently  of  the 
murderous  quarrels  which  take  place  between  the  na- 
tives of  the  Marquesas  and  other  islands  in  the  Pacific, 
and  the  crews  of  ships  visiting  them ;  which,  we  think, 
would  be  in  a  great  degree  prevented  were  missionaries 
permanently  residing  among >  them.  The  natives  are 
sometimes  exceedingly  deceitful  and  treacherous  in 
their  dealings  with  foreigners,  and  tjie  conduct  ot  the- 
latter  is  nqt^  always  such  as  tainspire  confidence-.  Thd 
Riissionari^s  inth^j  Society  Islands  have  often  been  the 
means  of  preventing  the  coiviequences  to  which  the 
misunderstanding  of  the'naitiv^^  and  foreigners  would  in 
aH  prpb^ility  have-  led.  Once^  in  particulai;,  about  four 
years  ago^  a.  captain- who  had  never  visited  them  before, 
and  has  not  been  there  since,  touched'  at  a  small  island 
to  the  south-west  of  Tslhiti,  bargained  with  the.  natives 
for  a  number  of  hogs,  agreeing  to ,  give  in  exchange  for 
them  tools  or  clothing.  The  natives  carried  to  the  ship, 
which  was  lying  off  and  on,  five  <  or  sii^  large  hogs  in  a 
canbe ;  they  were  hoisted  ih,  when,  instead  of  returning 
the  8tipulat(^d*  articles,  the  captain  threw  down  into 
their  canoe  ^  bundle  of  old  iron,  princioally  iron  hoops, 
cast  loose  the  rope  by*  which  they  held  on  to  the  ship, 
and  sailed  away.  The  natives  returned  to  the  shore ;  n 
council  was  held,  in  which  it  was  i^greed  to  take  revenge 
on  the  first  ship  that  should  arrive,    In  the  intfirim 
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however,  a  inis9i<mary  from  one  of  the  Society  Jslsodf, 
whom  they  had  Ipng  know^,  visited  them, -and,  h^inff 
made  acquaiated  with^  the;  Qir^um^taBcegf^dissttaclea 
theiti  from-  their  purpose,  promised  jto  make  up  their 
loss,  ahd  thus,  in  aU  probability,' the  death  of  several 
innocent  persons  was  prevented'.  Z^.  >       ,  - 

While  we  were  engaged  in  worship  at, Waiakea, 
Messrs.  Bishop  .8034  Thurdton  went  over  to  Pueho,on 
the  w^tem'shore>  and  Mr.  Thurston  preached  to  about 
one  hundred  of  the  peo]^e^.at  the  house  Qf  Kapapa,  the 
Ikead  main.  When  the  serviloe  Vfm  ^ndecf,  Kapapa  a^ 
eompanied  them  to  t^  east  side  of  thie  bay/  in  the 
douue  canoe  ¥^hich,  had  been  .hir^d  to  pony^  us  to 
daupaboehoel  >  . .        - '. ' 

At  daybreak  on  the  14th,  j^fter  morning  ^orship  witii 
th^  people  who.<;rowded  onr  h<a^iis^,  we  vjiija^  arrange- 
tnentt  for  our  departure.  Mr.  Harwood  remained,  to 
return  to  Oahu  ki  the  bnglnbre,  lying  at  anchor  in  the 
bay,  as  he  would  thereby  be  enabled  to  transact  some 
busiiiess  for  the  inission,^d  also  avoid  travelling  over 
the  ravines  of  Hiro  ^e^  Hamakua. .         ^  . 

Soon  after  six  A.  M. .  wq  embarl&ed  oh  board,. our 
canoe,  and  pa^ed  over  the  feeif  to  the  deep.watjeron  U|^ 
western  side  of  the  bay.  The  vireather  was  caJm.)  and 
the  men  laboured  witii  their  paddles  till  aboijft  elghlf 
when  the  ^wfrunai  ieaL$l  wind)  sprang  upt,  ^axd  wafted  us 
pleaaantly  along  the  sfetore.  We  iaundojiir. double  canoe 
very  conveni^,  for  it4iad  a  jwwa,  or  sjage,  raised  in  the 
middle,  which  provided  a  f^mfortable  seat,  ajlil  also  kept 
our  packages  above  the  gpray  of  jthe  sea.  The  pora  la 
formed  by.  tying  .slight  poW  to.the  i#i(o,,or  cross  pieces 
that  connect  the  tw:o  canoes  together,  Xrom  the  foremost 
iako  to  the  one  nearest  the  s^n.  Th^  crtiss  jiiecea 
lure  not  straight,  but  bent  like  a  bow,  and  1bnh''«ui^arch 
between  the  two  canoes,  which  raises  the  p^ura,  or  stage, 
at  least  two  feet  higher  than  the  sides  of  the  ca^oe. 
When  thehreeze  sprahg  up,  four  of  the  men  kud  down 
their  paddles  and  attend^  to  the.  sail,  while  one  man  ss^ 
in  the  stem  of  each  canpe  with  a  lai^e  p^dle  to  steer. 
Our  canoe,  though  made  of  heavy  wood,-  was  thin,  and 
consequently  light,  and  as- the  wind  inbreas^d,  seeined 
at  a  rapid  rate  to  skim  along  the  top$  of  th^  waves ; 
dashing  through  the  crested  fpam  witha^gree  of  ve- 
locity whieh,  but  for  the  confidence  we/repos^ed  in  the 
skill  and  address  of  oar  pilots^  woulii  have  excited  po 
small  degreie  of  apprehension  for  our  safety. 
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The  canoes  of  the  Sandwich  Ifilands  appear  eminentljr 
calculated  for  swiftness,  bein^  low,  narrow,  generally 
light,  and  drawing  but  little  water.  A  canoe  is  always 
made  out  of  a  single  free ;  some  of  them  are  upwards 
of  seventy  feet' long,  one  or  two  feet  wide,  and  some- 
times more  than  three  feet  deep;  though  -in  length 
they  seldom,  exceed  fifty  feet.  Th^  body  of  the  canoe 
is  generally  covered  with  a  black  paint,  made  by  the 
natives  of  various  earthy  and  vegetable  materials,  in 
which  the  bark,  oil,  and  burnt  nuts  of  the^kukui-tree 
are  the.  principal  ingredients.  ^  Qn  the  tipper  e^e  of  the 
canoe  is  sewed,  in  a  remarkably  neat  manner,  a  small 
strip  of  hard  white  wood,  from  six  to  eig^t  inches  in 
ividtb,  according  to  the  size  and.  length  of  the  canoe. 
These  strips  meet  and  ^lose  over  the  tqp  af  both  stem 
and  stern,  and  shoot  oif  much  wate^  that  would  other- 
wise enter  the  canoe.  All  the  canoes  of  these  ishttdf 
are  rdmarkably'strong  .and  neatly  made,  and  Uiough  act 
so  large  as  those  orNew-ZealaxKU  the  8ocie^  Iriaads, 
or  some  of  the  other  Islaxids  to  the  sonthward,  are  cer- 
tainly better  made,  and  W011I4  probably  paddle  or  mdI 
fasterthan  any  of  them.  One  man,  we  have  heard,  will 
sometimes,  paddle  a  single^  eanoe  faster  than  a  good 
boat's  crew, could  row  a  whale-boat.  Their  tacklinff  is 
simple  and  convenient ;  the  mast  genially  has  a  ncSch 
cut  at  the  lower  end,  and  is  placed  on  one  of  the  czoas 
pieces,  to  which  it  is  tied;  the  sails  they^now  me  are 
made  of  mats,  and  cat  in  imitation  of  .the  sprii^ailiof 
foreign  bp^^ts,  which,  they  say,  they  find  much  better 
than  the'ftind  of  sail  they  had  when  ^t  visited  liy 
foreigners.  When  sailing  wi A  a  fresh  breeie,  the  ropes 
from  the  lower  corners  of  the  sails  are  always  looseiwd, 
nnd  held  in  the  hands  of  persons  Whose  only  busineas  it 
is  to  keep  them  properly  trimmed.  Their  paddles, 
which  are  large  and  strong,  are  generally  four  or  five 
feet  loqg,  hsive  an  oval-shaped  blade  and  round  handle, 
and  are  made  of  the  same  hstd  aad  heavy  wood  em- 
ployed in  building  their  canoes.  They  are  not  hted- 
some,  and  their  weight  must  make  paddling  very  lab^ 
rious.  Neither  the  canoes  nor  paddles  of  ti^  Sandwich 
islanders  are  carved  like  those  of  many  islands  in  the 
Pacific.  Their  canoes  are,  nevertheless, '  remarkai^y 
ifeat,  and  sometimes  handsome. 

After  sailing  pleasantly  for  several  honrs  vrpup- 
proached  liafupahoehoe :  we  had  proceeded  upwaida  Of 
1*3 
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twenty  miles,  and  had  passed  not  less  than  fifty  ravines 
or  valle3rB,  biit  we  had  not  seen  a  spot  where  we  thoaght 
it  would  be  possible  to  land  without  being  swamped; 
and  although  we  knew  we  had  ao-rived  at  the  end  of  our 
voyage,  we  could  discover  no  place  by  Vhich  it  seemed 
safe  to  approach  the  shore,  as  the  surf  was  beating  vio. 
lentJy,  and  the  wind  blowing  directly  towards  the  land. 
However,  when  we  came  within  a  few  yards  of  the  surf, 
we  perceived  an  opening  in  the  rocks,  just  wide  enough 
to  admit  our  canoe. .  Inta  this  our  pilots  steered  with 
uncoimnon  address  and^precision ;  and  before  we  could 
look,  round  we  found  our  canoe  on  a  sandy  beach,  a  few 
yards- long,  entirely  defended  by  rocks  of  lava  from  the 
roiling  surf  on  the  outside. 

It  was  one  P.  M.  w^en  we  landed,  and  walked  up  to 
the  house  of  the  head  man,  where  we  had  a  few  fish  and 
some  potatoes,  that  we  had  brought  with  us,  prepared 
for  dinner.  Aft«r  the  people  of  the  place  had  been 
spoken  to  on  the  subject  of  religion,  they  said  they  had 
heard  thei«  were  missionaries  living  a)t  Oahu,  teaching 
the  king  to  read,  and  write,  and  pray.  The^  had  also 
heard  of  Jehovah,  but  nof  of  Jesus  Chris^t.  Jt  Was  cook^ 
passionate  in  the  great  God,  they  added,. to  think  of 
them,  and  send  his  W^ord  among  ttiem.        / 

Leaving  Laupahoehoe,  we  ascended  the  north  side  of 
the  deep  ravine,  at  the  bol^tom  of  which  this  Village  is 
situated:  We  reached  the  top  afte^  climbing  between 
four  hundred  and  five«  hundred  feet,  and  beheld  a  beauti- 
ful country  before  us.  Over  this  we  travelled  about  five 
miles  in  a  west-north-west  direction  towavds  the  foot 
of  Mouna  Kea,  and  after  passing  three  deep  ravines 
reached  Humuula  shortly  before  sunset.  This  retbed 
little  village  is  situated  on  the  edge  of  a  wood,  extending 
along  the  base  of  Mouna.  Kea.  ^We  directed  our  steps 
to  the  prtnciped  house  in  the  village,  and  invited  the 
people  of  the  neighboiirhood  lo  meet  us,  there.  They 
soon  collectjsd,  and  listened  with  am)arent  Intercast  to 
a  short  discourse.  Many  continued  \;rith  us  till  a  late- 
hour  in  conversation,  which  to  them  is  usually  a  ^ourcQ 
of  no  small  gratification. .  We  have  several'  tim^s,  dur- 
ing our  tour,  been  kept  awake  by  the  natives  in  the 
houses  where  we  lodged,  who  have  continue  talking 
and  singing  till  near  daybre^.  Qircumstances  tli^  most 
trivial  sometimes  furnished  conversation  for  hours. 
Their  songs  also  afford  much  amusement,  ^fid  it  is  no 
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unusual  tfaing  for  the  family  to  entertaiu  their  suosts 
Mrith  these,  or  for  strangers'  to  gratify  their  host  by  re- 
citing those  of  their  own. island  or  neighbourhood. 
More  than  once,  when  we  have  entered  a  house,  some 
of  the  inmates  have  shortly  after  commenced  a  song, 
accompanied  oces^ionally  by  a  little  drum,  or  the  beat- 
ing of  the  raau  h^ra,  musical  stick ;  and  the  natives 
who  formerly  visited  Hawaii  from  the  Society  Islands 
excite^  no  small  degree  of  interest  by  reciting  the  songs 
of  their  country.  It  is  probable  that  many, of  the  fabu- 
lous tales  and  songs,  so  popular  among  them,  have 
originated  in  the  jgratincation  they  find  in  thus  spending 
their  time.-  This  kind  of  amusement  is  common  to 
most  of  th^  South  iS^a  islands;  The.  Sandwich  isfanders 
equal  the  Marqu^sians,  the  most  lively  natives,  of  the 
Pacific^  in  the  number  of  their  songs,  ai^  exceed  the 
Society  islanders ;  but  H^ir  conversational  powers  are 
inferior  to  those  of  the  latter,  who  are,  perhaps,  the  most 
loquacious  of  them  all.  An  acquaintance  with  every- 
body%  business  used  almost  to  be  cultivated  as  an 
accomplishment^  and  inquiries,  which  to  us  would  ap- 
pear most  officious,  wer^  only  common  civilities.  To 
meet  a  party,  and  not  ask  where  they  came  from«or 
where  they  were  going,  yrhat  was  their  business,  and 
when  they  intended  to  return,  would  be  coiwidered  in- 
dicative of  displeasure  towards  the  party  thus  'neglected, 
or  at  lea^  of  want  Of  interest  in  their  welfare. 

Our  hostess,  whQ  was  a  widow,  treated  us  kindly,  and 
between  seven  and  eight  brought  in  for  supper  a  small 
baked  pig,  and  a  Isirge  disfi  of  taro.  This  was  the  more 
grateful  as  it  had  not  been  required  by  Makoa  in  the 
governor's  name,  but  was  furnished  by  the  genuine  hos- 
pitality which  characterizes  the  Sduth  Sea  islanders, 
though  not  pr^tised  so  much  by  the  Hawaiians  as  by 
some  other  tribes  in  the  Pacific,  and,  we  believe,  much 
less  now  than  when  the  Sandwidi  Islands  were  first  dis- 
covered, or  during  the  earlier  visits  they  received. 

They  are  still,  however,  a  hospitable  people,  and  even 
the  poorest  would  generally  share  liieir  scanty  dish  of 
potatoes  with  a  stranjgen  Not  to  entertain  a  guest  with 
whati^hey  have  is,  among  themselves,  <;onsidered  re- 
p^oachAil ;  and  there  are  many  who,  if  they  had  but  one 
pig  or  fowl  in  l^e  yard,  or  one  root  of  potatoes  in  the 
garden,,  would  cheerfully  take' them  to  fu)rnish  a  repast 
for  a  friend.    This^g^nerous  disposition  is  frequently 
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abased,  and  encourages  the  rambling  manner  of  life  of 
which  many  are  so  fond.  It  is  aot  unusual  for  a  family, 
when  they  have  planted  their  field  with  sweet  potatoes, 
&c.,  to  pay  a  visit  forfour  or  fivje  months  to  somo'friend 
in  a  distant  part  'of  the  island.  When  the  crop  is  iripe, 
they  travel  home  "again,  and  in  return  arev  most  likely 
visited  by  a  friend^  wl|o  will  not  think  of  leaving  them 
80  long  as  any  of  their  provisions  r<emain-ancoQsmned. 
This,  however,  is  only  the  case  where  friendi^p  has 
previously  existed  between  the  parties.  .  A  tranment 
visiter,  on  arriving  among  them,  will  generally  have  an 
entertainment  provided,  of  whic^  the  persons  who  fur- 
nish it  seldom  partake.  .  The  family  With  whTch  we 
lodged  were,  however,  induced  to  Join  us  this  evening 
at  supper,  though  contrary  to  their  ideas,  of  propriety. 
Whenever  we  have  remarked  to  the  natites  that  their 
conduct  in  this  respect  is  uqjiocial,  they  have  usually 
aOiBwered,  *'  Would  it  be  right  for  us  to-present  food  to 
our  friends,  and  then  »t  down  and  eat  of  it  ourselves  V^ 
Connected  ^Ith  this,  another  custom,  equally  at  vs^riauce 
with  our  views  of  hospitality ,is  practised  by  the  guests, 
wiio  mvariably  cairy  away  all  that  remains  of  ^e  enter- 
tainment, however  abundant  it  may  hav&beeit  Hence, 
whenever  a  pig,  &c.  has. been  dressed  for  us,  and  our 
party  hav;;  finished  their  meal,  oor  boys  always  put.tiie 
reniaindejr  into  their  baskets,  and  earned  it  away.  To 
this  we  qSbbn  objected ;  but  they  usuiafly  replied,  "  It 
is  our  custom ;  and  if  we  don't  takeit,  the  people  will 
think  you  are  dissatiefied  with  what  they  have^  xno- 
vided."  .1  .      \    ' . 

The  entertainment  given  to  strangers  or  visiters  i» 
regulated  by  the  means  of  the  host  oj  the  rank  of  the 
guests.  In  the  Society  Islands  their,  feasts  were  for* 
merly  charapierized by^adegree of  prodigality  extremely 
oppressive  to'  the  people  who  had  to  furnish  the  provi^ 
sions.  I  once  saw  in  the  island  (»f  Raiatea  i^>waid8  of 
fifty  large  baked  hogs,  and  a  proportionate  quantity  of 
po^,  yamDs,  &c;  served  up  at  one  Ume  for  a  party  .of 
chiefs  on-^a  visit  from  the  Creorgian  or  Windward 
Islands.  In  this  respect  the  Sandwich  islanders  are  not 
behind  their  southern  Qeighbours ;  but,  in  {their  feasts, 
the  fiesh  of  the  dog  constitutes  the  priaeip^  meat.  I 
have  seen  nearly  two  hundred  dogs  cO^kcd  at  one  ^me  : 
and  during  the  last  visit  which  Taiimuarii,  late  king  of 
Tauaii,  and  ICaahuma&o^  his  queen^  paid  Kuakini,  the 
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foteVnoir  of  this  island,  a  feast  was  prepared  ft>r  them 
y  the  latter,  at  which  Anna  was  present,  and  counted 
'fburhundrecF  baked- dogs,  with  fish  and  hogs,  and  vege- 
ia>>les  in  proportion.  Sometimesthe  food  is  spread  out 
on  the  ground,  which  is  previously  eovered  with  grass 
or  green  leaves.;  the  party  sit  down  around  it,  and  the 
chiefs  distribute  it  among  them,  after  the  servants  have 
carved  it  with  a  knife,  or  with  a  piece  of  bamboo  oane, 
which|  biefore  visited  by  foreigners,  was  the  only  kind 
of  kn^e.  they  possessed.  The  serrated  edge  of  the 
hard  bamboo  cane,  when  but  recently  split,  is  very 
^  sharf);  aqd  we  have  often  been  surprised  at  the  facility 
'With  which  they  cut  up-  a  large  hog  with  no  other  in- 
strument. The  head  of  a  hog,  or  at  least  the  brains, 
constituted  a  dainty  for  the  principal  chief  of  the  party ; 
particular  portions  were  giveii  to  tha  priests,  if  any 
were  priesent ;  while  the  backbone  and  the  tail  were  the 
jusual  perquisites^  of  the- person  who  carved. 

In  general,  however,  when  such  large  presents  of 
.food  are  made,  each  hog  or  dog  when  baked  is  put  into 
a  distinct  basket,  and  pikd  up  in  heaps  19^  the  courtyard 
in  ttonl  of  the  house  where  the  chief  is  residing ;  the 
.  fish,  dogs,  and  vegetables  in  separate  heaps.  When 
coUeetffd,  the  duef  comes  out  to  look  at  it,  and  those 
who  here  brought  it  retire.  He  then  calls  msstewarda^ 
— clirects  them  to  select  a  portion  fbr.his  own  table,-* 
disrates  some  among  the  chiefo  in  the  neighbonr* 
hood,  in  which  the  chief^who  has  provided  the  least  is 
frequently  mcl|ided,«''-and  divides  the  rest  among  hi» 
own  followers;  who -sometimes  anuNiiit  to  two  or  three 
Imndred:      .     • 

Numbers  of  dogS)  of  rather  a  small  size,  and  some* 
thing  like  a  terriier,  are  raised  every  year  as  an  article 
W  rood.  They  are  mostly  fed  on  vegetables;  and  we 
.have  sometimes  lieen  them  kept  in  yards,  with  small 
^houses  to  deep  in.  A  part  Of  tiie  rent  of  every  tenant 
^w£o  occi^es  land  is  paid  in  dogs  for  his  landlord's 
table.  Though  often  invited  by  the  natives  to  join  them 
in  partaking  of  the  baked  dog,  we  were  never  induced 
to  taste  ^  one.  The  natiires,  however,  say  it  is  sweeter 
than  the  flesh. of  the  pig,  and  muek  more  palatable  than 
that^  of  goats  or  kids,  which  some  relase  to  touch,  anft 
few.care  td  eat.  "^ 

These  feasts  are  mUbh  less  frequent  than  formerly^. 
I^rticulariy  among  those  chiefs  who  have  opportunities 
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for  froquent  in^tercQurse  with  foreigners,  several  of 
^hom,  now  spread  their  table  in  the  European  manner, 
and  invite  their  friends  to  dine,  or  entertain  their  guests 
at  home,  and  treat  them  as  members  of  their  family 
while  they  remainr  under  their  roof. 


CHAPTER  XIV.  V 

Geograpbical  dlyisions  of  HawaU— Temple  of  P^l^^DitiBion  of  Hiro— Mis- 
sionary labours— Jouftiey-acTDM  the  hilts  to  Towaihae-Debcriptim  of. 
Waipio  yalley— Funeral  ceremonies  among  the  natiyea-'Anotber  place  of 
reAige— Notions  pf  a  ftature  ^te— Voyage  to  Waimanu-^Swimming  in 
the  aarf  a  popular  amusement— Ingenioua  method  of  staining  calabashes 
— Value  of  the  kukni-tree— Inte'rest  maoiftsted  at  this  place  in  the  in- 
structions Qf  the  missionanes — Fall  of  immense  masses  of  rocKli — 
Halaua— Drinking  ava— Character  of  Tame^arineha— Accoi^t  oiT  the 
tabu.  >  -       ' 

Several  members  of  the  iataily  we  lu|d  lodged  with 
united  with  us  in  our  morning  worship  on  the  15th,  after 
which  we  breakfasted  together!  .       ^ 

While  thus  engaged,  Makoa,  who  had  remained  at 
the  last  place  where  we  stopped,  arrived  with  our  bag^ 
gage,  and  about  eiffht  A.  M.  we  were  ready  to  proceed. 
Unwilling  that  our  hostess  should  suffer  by  her  kindness, 
we  presented  her  with  as  much  blue,  cotton  cloth  as 
would  amply  pay  for  the  supper  she  |)ad  genel^usly  fur- 
nished last  evening,  ^d  then  set  out  on  ou^  journey. 

The  wide-extended  prospect  which  otur  morning  walk 
afforded  of  the  ocean,  and  the  shores  of  Hamakua,  on  ' 
our  right,  was  agreeably  diversified  by  the  occasional 
appearance .  of  the  snow-capped  pe^fis  of  Mouna  Kea, 
seen  through  the  openings  in  the  treeson-oiur  lefit.  The . 
body  of  the  mountain  was  hid  by  the  wohc^,  and  the  dif- 
ferent peaks  only  appetured  like  sp  many  distinet  hilis 
at  a  great  distance.  The  highest  peak  bore  soutiir west- 
by-south  from  Mumuula. 

The  high  land  over  which  we  passed  was  generally 
woody,  though  the  trees  were  not  Jarge.  The  places 
that  were  free  from  wood  were  coyered  with^ong  grass 
and  luxuriant  ferns.  The  houses  mostly  stood  sStgly^ 
;ind  were  scattered  over  the  fttee  of  the  country.  A 
fich  tield  of  potatoes  or  taro,  sometimes  ^ve  or  ^ix 
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acres  in  exteat,  or  large  plantations  of  sugar-cane  and 
bananas,  occasionally  boraered  our  path.  But  though 
the  soil  was  excellent,  it  was  only  partially  cultivated. 
The  population  also  appeared  less  than  what  we  had 
seen  inhabiting  some  of  the  most  desolate  parts  of  the 
island. 

About  ten  A.M.  we  reached  the  pleasant  and  Terdant 
valley  of  Kaura,  which  separs^tes  the  divisions  Of  Hiro 
and  Haips^ua. 

The  geographical  divisions  of  Hawaii  and  the  other 
islande  of  Ihe  group  are  sometimes  artificial ;  and  a 
stone  i|;iiage,  a  line  of  stones*  somewhat  distant  from 
each  oihe^^  a  /path,  or  a  stone  wall,  serves  to  separate 
the  different  districts,  or  larger  divisions,  from  each 
other.  They  are,  howev^^  more  irequeotly  naturaf,  as 
in  th^  present  instance,  where  a  watercourse,  winding 
through  the  centre  of  the  valley,  marked  the  boundary 
of  these. two  divisiope.  The  boundary  of  the  smakler 
districts,  and,  even' the  different  farms,  as  well  as  ^e 
large  divisions,  are  definitely  maj^ked,  well  understood^ 
and  permanent^  Each  division,  district,  village,  and 
farm,  and  many  of  the  sites  of  houses, have. a.  distinct 
name,  which  is  often  significant  of  some  object  or  quai* 
ity  distinguishing  the  place. 

^  (5n  descending  to  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  we  reached 
a  heiau- dedicated  to  P416,  witt\  several  rude  stone  idols, 
wrapped  up  in  white  and  yellow,  clbth,  l^tanding  in  the 
midst*  of  it.  A  number  of  wreaths- of  €k>wer8,  pieces 
of  sugstr-cane,  and  other  presents,  some  of  which  were 
not  yet  faded,  lay  strewed  around,  and  we  were  told 
that  every  passing  traveller  left  a  trifling  offering  before 
them.  Once  iH  a  year,  we  were  also  informed,  the 
inhabitants  of  Hamakua.  brought  large  gifts  of  hogs, 
dpgs,  and  fruit,,  when,  thie  priests  and  kahu  of  F^U  as- 
sembled to  perform  Certain  rites,  and  partake  of  the 
feast;  This  annual  festival,,  we  were  told,  was  designed 
to  propitiate  the  volcanic  goddes^,  and  secure  their 
country  from  earthquakes,  or  inundations  of  lava. 
Lodes  of  human  hair  were  among  the  offerings  made  to 
P616.  They  Were  frequently  presented  to  this  goddess 
by  tiiose  who  passed  by  the  crater  of  Kirauea,  on  which 
occasions  they  were  thrown  into  the  crater,  a  Short 
address  being  made  at  the  same  time  to  the  deity  sup« 
posed  to  reside  there. 
W^,  yenturecj  to  deviate  fn>m  the  custom  of  traveUew 
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in  general ;  yet,  thoagti  we  presented  no  offerings,  we 
did  not  proceed  to  pmi  down  the  Keiau,  and  irritate'  ^he 
people  by  destroying  their  idols,  btit  entered  into  con- 
versation with  ^em  on  the  fblly  of  worshipping  9uch 
senseless  things,  and  pointed  out  the  more  excellent 
way  of  propitiating  the-  ifavour  of  Jehovah,  the  true 
God,  witii  sacrifices  of  thanksgiving  and  praise,  placing 
all  their  hopes  in  his  mercy,  and  dependfng  fpr  security 
on  his  providence.  They  took  what  we  said' in  i^bod 
part,  and  answered,'  that  though  the  stones  c($Uld'  not 
save  them,  the  being  whom  they  represented,  or  in  hon- 
our of  whom  they  were  erected,  was  ver^  powerful,  and 
cjapable  of  devouring  their  land,  and  destroying  the 
people.  This  We  denied;  and  told  them  that'vjDlcanoes 
and  aU  their  powers  were  under  the  control  of  that  God 
whom  we  wished  them  to  choose  for  their  God  and 
Saviour.^When  a  drawing  had  been  taken  of  this  beau- 
tiful valley,  where  kukui-trees,  plahtains,  bananas,  and 
tt-plsmts  were  growing  spontaneoitsly  with  unusual  nch- 
uesB  of  foliage  and  flower,  we  took  leave  of  the  {>e6ple, 
and,  centtnuing  our  journey,  entered  Hamakua^ 

fBro,  which  we  had  now  \€tt,  though  not  so  extensive 
and  pc^uloaekas  Kbna,  is  the  most  fertile  and  interest- 
ing aivisioB  on  the^islahd.  The  coast  from  Wdiakea  to 
this  place  fobold  and  steep,  and  intersected  by  numerous 
valleys  or  ravines ;  many  of  these  are  apparently  formed 
hy  the  streams  from  the  moiuitains,  which  flow  thrbu^ 
them  into  the  sea.  The  rocks  along  the  ^oast  are  vol- 
canic^ generally  a  browu  vesicular  lava.  In. the  sides 
and  bottoms  of  strnie  of  the  ravines,  they  were  occasion- 
ally of  very  hard  compact  lava,  or  a  kind  of  basalt. 
This  part  of  the  feland,  from  the  district  of . Waiakea  to 
the  northern  point,  appears  to^have  remained  many 
years  undisturbed  by  volcanic  emtions.  TTie  "habita- 
tions of  the  natives  generally  appfear  in  cltisters  at  the 
opening  of  the  valleys,  or  scattered  over  the  face  of  the 
high  land.  The  soil  Is  feHile,  and  herbage  abundant. 
The  lofty  MouUa  Kea,  rising  about  the  centre  ofthis 
division,  forms  a  conspi<^ous  object  in  every  view  that 
can  be  taken  of  it.  The  ba^e  of  the  moantain  on  this 
side  is  covered  with  woods,  which  occasionally  exfeftd 
within  five  or  six  miles  of  the  Shore.  While  the  division 
of  Kona,  on  the  leeward  side  of  the  island,  is  often 
several  months  without  a  shower,  rain  is  freqttentinthis 
aM  the  adjoining  division  of  Hamakua,  which  fojtm  the 


-»? 
cantoe  ef 'th0  mndward  coast,  aod  is  doiifotless  tlie 
source  of  their  abandilBl  f)dfU]it^.  -The  climate  13  warm. 
Our  tlxermometer'waa  uwaUy  71^  at  suiirwe,  74°  at  noon, 
and  73^  orTS^  at  sunset.  Notwithataddiagr  these  natu* 
ral  acKrantafeft»  the  inhabitaiits,  exceptifeng  at  Watakeftt 
did  not  appear .  better -si^plted  with  ihe  neeessanes  of 
hie  than  those  of  Kcaia,  or  ihB  mOee  barren  parte  of  Ha^ 
waii._  Tiidy  ii«d  betteor  hoiiaea,  plenty  of  vegetables, 
some  «log8,-  and  a  f«w  hogs,  but  hardly  any  fisk,  a  pash 
ctpal  article  of  foodwitlv^lieiwilhies  in  gieneral.   , 

Atettt  mid^  "^e  came  to  ftsTittageseflfied  KearakahSt 
where  we  collected  the  people^imd  preached  to  them^ 
They  Jl^steiied  attentive^i  and  cooivdraed  inery  £reely 
afierwaid  on  what  iia^  been  said.  - 

Ideating  KJMisakaha^we  oontifiiMid  our  walk  io  Manr- 
enie^  where  we  dEtoed,  and  /rested  two  or  Ihme  houis. 
During  oar  stay,  we  addressed  the  people  as  usuaiU 

ShfittHy  aft^ionr  mthe  aAcDmooti,  we .Mt.Manienie, 
and  tcayi^ed  over  a  weU-^adtinriited  t»ct  ^  country,  tiU 
mw  reached  Tonmoam,  where- we  |h;^  np  for  the  aightt 
m^^m^  weffe.coBsidoraUy  fatigued  witii  oilr  day'a  Jo v* 
ney^ihiivillg  cresMl  neaiiy  ^wealy  ssruMa*  eowe  of 
which  iwere.  from  Ihtfee  4o  four  hnndreid  ieet  deepL  The 
p«oplo  oollepted  infiront  of.lfaehMid  wai^s  house»lo4r 
reiigwiii  woiiliipi  and  the  ser)nr6<witSrcoo(duded  with 
singing  and  prayer  just  as  the  8iD>.wa«  .seeing.  We 
openl  the  eveoMgin  cotts^^rq«ti(m  with  the  peAlAc  <^the 
hcii|3e»    Micmy  of  theoi  esclaiiael*  "  Makm^ike^  ia  Jmu 

Chttftt  k  Jesue*s  tove». .      - 

.  Makoa«  as  nsual*  cucitad  mmk  -tatierest  among  the 
aaitvaa  by  the  «!oaiuiil».he.^e  of /ow  joucnej^^i^ 
This«reMttgii0  tiimec|  t^mslogmt  andi  while  we  wore 
at  supper  W9  hsard'^im  telling  A  i«rty  around  hisa,  in 
aoottieT  part  of  the  k^use,  thajt^  heaven  was  a  place  wtiers 
there- was  oeiih^r  jsatt  fish  sor  ^alsdbaiiies  of  poe.  In- 
d^fid^  addedJie,  we*sball  Ji^m  want  any  there,  Unt  ^e 
i^iall  a«vQr  l^e^uogiy «  9ut  in  ^Mer  toFget  tbere»  mueh 
ie  to^  be  done..  ▲  Han  that  wishes  to  go  there  must 
iv^.peaoeaUy  wiihhis4ieighboQr»«r<mxiat  iieverbejdle^ 
and,  moreover,  must  t^  a  kofmh^-^^  .iwi.ora,  that  is^ 
fDUstsot  be  a  gkttton. 

.  We  arose  at  dayligiit  on  the.l^vth.and  shortty  aA^r 

.  left  TannoariL    W«.ha4  not t»rreUed  more  than  four 

or  five  miles  when  we  reached  Kaahua.   -Aitor  bffe«|r 
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fast  we  proceeded  oa  our  journey  over  a  eountry-  equal 
in  fertilit3^to  any  we-had  passed  since' leaving  Waiakea. 
The  houses  were  in  general  large,  containing  usus^y 
three  or  four  families  each.  Mr.  €ro6drich  was  indis- 
posed through  the  day,^ which'  obhged  us  to  travel  but 
slowly.  Near  noon  we  stopped  at  Koloaha,  and,  while 
1^  reclined  beneath  the  shade  ,of  an  adjoining  grove  of 
trees,  I  addressed  the  assembled  niitives  on  the  subject 
of  religion.  After  remaimng  about  two  houiH,  we  walked 
to  another  yittage,  where  Mr.  Tfaufston  spoke  to  the 
people,  who  gaVetgood  attention.  We  then  kept  on  our 
way  till  we  reached  Msdanahae,  Whj^:^  a  congregation 
of  the  people  assembled^  with  whom  we  qcmvers^d  some 
shoft  time,  then  bade  them  farewell,  and -ab«ut  .three 
P.  M.  reached  Kapnlena,  where  wepveaehed  toufiwards 
of  one  hundred  of  the  people  assembled  on  the  oc- 
casion. "^  ' 

At  this  place  we  thought  It  b^st .  to  form^oiirseives  into 
twofHirties,  in  order 'that  we  might  preaorh  to'thenatrfes 
fiOcmg  the  northern  parts  -of  the  i£^and,  and  examine  the 
interior  between  this  place  ^nd  Towaihae.  It  wa»  theve-: 
fore  arranged  that  Messrs.  Bishop  and  Goodrich  should 
spend  the  Sabbath  here,  and  cm  Moilday  moming  pass 
over  to  Waimea,  and  thenoe  to  Towaihaet  while  Mr. 
Thurston  and  myself  travelled  through  th». villages  on 
the  northern  shores*   '  '       '.      v 

On  Monday  morning,  Me&sm,  Bishop  ^d  Goodrich 
commenced  their  journey  to;  Waimear  Having  pro- 
cured a  man  to  cariy  their  baggage,  ihey  left  Kabnlena, 
and,  taking  an  inland  direction, -passed  i>vera  pleasant 
country,  gently  ttadufoted  with  Ml  $ind  4aie;  The  soil 
was  fertile,  the  vegeta^iHi  ftM^islnng,  and  theve  owas 
considerable  cultivation,  thongli  but  few  InhatyHants. 
About  noon  they  reached  the  valley  of  Waimea,  lying  at 
the  foot  of  Monna  Kea,  on  'Ihe  aonai-Weet  side.  Hera 
a  number  of  villages  appeared  on  eaefa  side  of  ^e  path, 
surrounded  with  plantations^  in  winch  ^ntain^,  sugar- 
cane^  and  taro  were  seen  growing  unusi|aUy4dige.  At 
four  P.  M.  they  obtaiflfed  a  view  df  the  ocean,'  aod4iept 
on  their  way  towards  Tbwaihoe :  at  ^ght  they.^lept^ 
the  ground  in  the  open  air.^         v     ' 

At  break  ef  day  on  the  19th  tney  hegaa  te  descend ; 
and  after  walking  about  two  hobtB^  reached  Tovraihae, 
where  they  were  hospHataly  vecwed  by  IVfo.  .Yoong,  with 
whom  they  spent  tfae4ay»  .     .     .     >. 
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Haying'  heard  that  a  schooner  ffom  Oahu  was  at 
Keauhou,  they  left  Towaihae  in  Uie  evening^  in  a  canoe 
belonging  to  Mr.  Young,  and  proceeded  to  Kaima,  where 
the  schooner  was  lying  at  anchor, 

ft  was  about  live  o'clock  in  the  alternoon^tif  the  16th 
when  Mr.  Thurston  and  myvelf  left  Kapoleaa.  Wish- 
ing to  spend^tho  Sabbath  in  the  populous  Tillage  of  Wai- 
pio,  we  tr&velled  fast  along  the  naorrow  psiths  bordered 
with  long  grass,  or  through  the  well-cultivated  plahta* 
tions  of  the  natives.  .The  Sandwich  islanders  have  no 
idea  of  constructing^heir  roadsor  i'oot-paths  in  a  straight 
line;  In  many  parts,  where  the  country  was  level  and 
open,  the  patns  from  one  vfllage  to.  another  were  not 
more  than  a  foot  wide,  and  Very  crooked*  We  often 
had  'occasion  to  notice  this,  but  ncrver  paired  over  any 
so  completely  ser^ntiBe  as  those  we  travelled  this 
evening.  -  :• 

Th^  sun  hSMi  set  when  we  reaehed  the  high  oliiF  that 
formed  the  southern.boiiiidaTy  of  Waipio.  Steep  rooks 
liot  less  tiian'ilv^  hundred  feet  high  Fose.iaimedlatelv 
opposite. '  Viewed'  from  the  great  elevation  at  which 
we^  stoodj^the  dhdrmin^  valley,  spr0ad  out  beneath  us 
like  a  map,  appeared  in  beaatifnl  minialQre.  Its  nur 
merous  inhabitants,, cottages,  fAantatioiis,  fish*ponds,  and 
meandering  streams,  with  ^e^  light  coaoe  moving  to  and 
fro  on  the  surj(ifice  of  the  latter,  ^ve  an  air  of  animation 
to  the  scene,  in  whieh  1^  distmot  and  varied  objeeta 
were  blended  with  thQ  mo^t  deSigbtful  havmooy.  Makoft 
led  the  way  dotrn  the  steep  cuffs.  .The  deiioent  was 
difficult,  and  it  was  quite  dark  before  we  reached  the. 
bQttom.-  A  party  of  natives,  retoniiiii^  fvom  a  ishing 
exciirslon,  ferried  ns  across  the  stream  that  iul  along 
near  the  place  where  we  descended,  and  we  directed 
oiir  steps  fbwards  the  house  of  Hdta,  head  man  of  the 
village.  He  received  ns  courteously,  ordered  a  elean 
mat  to  be  spireiid  for  listo  recline  on,  and  water  for  us 
to  drink ;  some  of^his  attendant  also  banded  us  a  large 
wooden  tobacco-pipe,  which  is  usually  passed  round 
when  strangei^  arrive^;  this  last  compliment,  however, 
we  begged  leave  to  decline.  Makoa  seated  himself  by 
the  side  of  the  chief,  and-^ave  him  a  bvief  outline  of  our 
toUE — our  objeet^-^and  the  instraetionsgiven  to  the  poo* 
.pie.  hi-  the  mean  tihie,  fish  was  prepared  for  supper 
by  a  fire. of  sandal^^rood,  which,  instead  of  filling  the 
house  with  disa^eeable:  amckOf  perfboaed  it  witli  ik 
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fragrant  odonr.    After  famiisr  womhip  i&  tbe  nativelan' 
gn9Lge,  we  retired  to  rest. 

The  next  morning  nnveiled  to  Tiiew  tlie  extent  and 
beauty  of  the  romantic  vaHey.  Its  entrwice  from  the 
sea,  which  was  i>locked  up  ^i&x  sand-hilla  fifty  or  sixty 
feet  high,  appeared  to  be  a  mile,  or  a  mile  and  a  half 
wide.  The  summits  of  the  hills  which  bordered  the 
Tailey  seemed  six  hundred  feet  above  thie  level  of  the 
sea.  They  were  in  soue  parts  nearly  pi^endicular, 
yet  they  we«e  <^thed  with  grass,  wlnle  low  straggling 
shmbs  were  iiere  nod  .^ere  seen  amid  the  jutting  rocks. 
A  nfURjber  of  windiiig  paths  lad  tip  their  steep  sides^  and 
in  sereral  places  rismlets,  fiowong  in  beautiful'  cascades 
from  the  top  to  the  tottonij  ibnned  a  HpnsideFaUe  str^a^t, 
which,  meandering^. aloi^  the  Talleir^,  found  a  passage 
through  the  sand-hills,  and  emfttsd  itself  ink)  the  sea. 
The  bottom  of  the  valley  was  oaii^  continued  garden,  cul- 
tivated wilh  taro,  hanaitas,  ^wigi^r'^oaiie,  and  ot^  pro- 
d»ctiottB  of  the  isl|md6,allgxi»fring  l«xiirtaBtly.  Seve- 
ral  large  ponds  were  ^sd  seen'in'dtffMreiit  directions, 
w^  stocked  with  excetteht  fisk  A  niimber  of  small 
Tillages,  conHkiniiig.tem  twenty,  to^  fifty  houses  eaeh, 
stood  alongtheibot  iof  thie  moontainst  at  unequ^  dis- 
tances on  eaeh  side,  and^ttteHded  up  the  vsdl^  tiQ^^pi^ 
jecting  cliffs  obstrocted'the  tiew. 

Monsng  'worship  was  attended  by  our  host  and  his 
family^fi^fiid,  about  half-part  tan«  the  99oph  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood BBStimblad  in  frMt  of  ^e  house.  Mr.  Thurs- 
ton preached  to  them,  and srai  enootunigedby  tiie  atten- 
tion given. 

In  tkeafbemoan  he' walked  up  >the  nofth  pide  of  the 
▼alley,  and  preaohed  to  oottgragaUons  of  about  one  hiui- 
dred  perawms,  in  three'  difi^rent  vattages,  I  proceeded 
about  atnde  anda  haOf  ah>ng  the eobth aide  ofthe  valley 
to  the  village  of  Napopa^contaiiiiiiip  f(mrty4hwe  houses, 
and  preached  to  the  natives.  AHef  th^  service  the  peo- 
1^  complained  oi  their  gmit  ignorance,  aad  wished  they 
might  be  visited  again.  »     -  .-  /     . 

At  five  P.  M.  I  ratmmed,  and  ad^i^isssed  the  people  in 
the  pkee  whei^  Mr.  HuttitoBittd  preac^ied  m  the  mom- 
11^.  About  Ihrse  hundred  were  pfMs^  and  Ustoned 
fCttwntivel^  .•..-,, 

The  chief  with  whom  we  lodged  made  many  inquiries 
respecting  the  way  of  aahsatien  ihroiigh  J^aus  Christ, 
iie  also  Ittked  about  the  dw^a^iKhic^had  XOmi  place 
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in  the  Society  lalondB ;  and  afterward  observed  Aat  Ha^ 
waii  was  a  ^u^  land,  and  would  not  soon  attend  to  its 
tfoe  intereata.  He  and  his  fomily  cheeiCally  united  in 
the  devotional  ejwaiaes  of  the  day,  and  by  ni»  conres* 
aalion  numtfested,  for  an  ontutored  native^  an  mmaual 
dcgisto  oi.  intelligenoe^  ' 

in  the-  evening,  «a  we  sat  «roiind  the  daotf  we  heavd 
the  Toiee  «f  wailhiff-  and.  kunentation.  On  inquiry,  it 
wae  fottodcto  prooaed  from  aate^ghbanfingisottage^wheiia 
a  w^man  who  bad  been  some  ttpe  iUlud.  joat  expired* 
TUecii^cuinataBce  led  to*a  converaatfon  on  death  and  a 
fiitare  alaie,  and  the  Jiaoeaaity  Bt  habituail  preparedneaa 
for  the  eveptfid  <ah«Bge  -whiob  v$fMlt^  all  tmmkiad: 
While  we  were  talfi^ing,  the  moon  aroae,  and-sbad  bar 
mild  light  upon  tlte  v&iey ;  her-  faeaitos  we»e  Miecled 
by  the  ripplmg  atream,  and  tfaeamall  ktes  beautified 
the  scene.  All  wad  seiene  and  still,  save  the  chirping 
inaeetnin  the  gr^sa.  The  .echo  of  the  ctoth^mallet, 
which  bad  been  heard  tfaroagh  the  dayin  different  parte 
of  the  valley,  had  now  ceased..  .Thou^  g^neralty  a 
pleasant  soimd,  especially  when  heard  in  a  solitary  val« 
toy,  indieating:  the  indnatry  of  the  natives,  ithad  on  this 
day,  which  was  the  Sabbath,  called  forth  the  most  affec- 
tionate eelicitnde  for  the  inteeesting  peopleof  the  |dace ; 
and  we  could  not  biitdtoixetiie  speedy  aiinval  of  that 
time  when  the  sacred  honrs  of  the  Sabbath  should  be 
employed .  in  spiritnal  and  devotion^'^zercises.  Thati 
however*  is  not  to  be.eispected'  in  the  pieaefit  ciroum* 
stances  of  the  people;  for. 

«•  The  Mund  of  Ibe  chnrob-geiiig  Ml 
Th!9m  Valleys  ttodzockp  imt«v  hewrd  $; 
If  eiFei  sigh'dat  the  eoand  of  a  koeH,. 
Ifor  uniled  whea  a  Sabbiftth  apppar'd*" 

And  probably  vaaltil  this  day  their  inhabftants  had  not 
been  informed  that  *'  in  six  days  they  should  labour 
and  do  aU  their  work,  and  that  the  seventh  is  the  Sab- 
bath of  the  I«ord  their  God,"  which  be.  requires  them  th 
saacti^  by  sacred  worship  an4holy  reat.  - 

On  the  morning  of  the  18tb,  ^.  were  deeiious  of  wit» 
nessil!^  the  intenaeat  of  the  person  who  died  last  mghti 
bat  were^dtsappoisted ;  it  was,  as  most  ef  tbeir  fonavaki 
are,  pet^crmed  in  seeret. .  A  few  piatti^ubors  relative  t» 
their  mode  of  bivyinri^  have  baeaahie^to  gathet  Drom 
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tlie  people  of  this  plac^e  and  other  parts  of  the  islands 
Tlie  bones  of  the  legs  and  arms,  aJod  sometimes  the 
scull,  of  their  kings  and.  principal  chiefs,  those  who  were 
supposed  to  have  descended  from  the  gods,  inr  were  to 
be  aeified,  Wiere  usually  preserved,  as  already  noticed. 
The  other  parts  of  the  body  were  burned  or  buried ; 
while  these  bones  w«re'^ither  bound  up  with  cinet, 
wrapped  in  cloth,  and  deposited  in  temples  for  adora* 
tion,  or  distrihoted  among  the  immediate  relative^,  who, 
during  their  lives,  always  earned  them  wherever  they 
went.  This  was  the  cas6  with  ti^ie  bones'of  Tameluu 
meha ;  and  it  is  prdbaUe  tint  .some  of  hid  bones  were 
brought  by  his  8<mi  Rihpriho,  on  his  veoeiit  visit  io  Eng- 
land, as  they  supposed  that  so  lonjgf  sis  the  bones  of  the 
deceased  were  revered,  his  spirit  VouUL  accompany 
tiiem, -and '^exercise  a  supernatural  guardiajoship  over 
them. 

They  did  not«W98h  the  bo^es  of  the  dead,  as  was  the 
pifactice  with  some  of  the  South  Sea  islmders.  The 
bodies  of  priests,  and  chiefs  of  inferior  rank,  were  laid 
out  straight,  wrapped  in  many  f<dds  c^.  native  tapa,  and 
buried  ii^  that  posture ;  the  priests,  generally  within  the 
precincts  of  the  temide  in  ^ch  they  bad  officiaited.  A 
pile  of  stones,  and  frequently  a  circle  of  iugh  poles,  sur- 
rounded their  grave,  xod  mailed  the  place  of  their  intern- 
ment, corresponding  exactly  with  the  rites  of  sepulture 
mactised  by  some*  &  the  tribes  on'the  opposite  coast  ef 
North  America.  It  was  only  the  bodies  of  priestay  or 
persons  of  some  importance,  that  were  thua  buried. 
The  common  people  committed  tl;>eir  dead  to  the  earth 
in  a  most  singidar  manner.  After  diMith,  they  raised 
the  upper  part  of  the  body,  bent  the  lace  forwaid  to  the 
knees ;  the  hands  were  next  put  under  tl^  hams,  and 
passed  up  between' the  knees,  when  ihp  head,  hands,  and 
knees  were  bound  together  with  cinet  or  cord.  The 
body  was  afterward  wrapped  in  a  eoarse  mat,  and  buried 
the  first  or  second  day  after  its  decease. 

Thev  preferred  natural  graves  whenever  availatde, 
and  selected  for  this  purpose,  caves  in  thfi  aides  ofSheir 
steep  rocks,  or  laige  subterranean  caserns. '  Soraetimea 
the  inhabitants  of  a  village,  deposited  their  dead  in  one 
large  cavern ;  but  In  general  ea^  fmaalj  had  a  distinct 
sepulchral  cav^.  Their  ar^&sial  graves  were  either 
simple  pits  dug  in  the  earth  or  large  enclomeB.  'One 
of  the  latter^  which  we  saw  at  KeriKNi,'was  a  spaoe 
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Bunrounded  with  high  stone  walls,  appearing  much  like 
an  aocieat  heiau  or  teipple.  v  We  .proposed  to  several 
natives  of  the  viUs^e  to  aecoiDpany  us  on  a  visit  to  it, 
and  five  us  an  outline  of  its  history ;  but  they  appeared 
startled  at  ^e  thought— ^aid  it  was  a  toalu  ino,  place 
evil^  filled  with  dead  bqdie»^and  objected  so  strongly 
to- our  approaching  it,  that  we  deem^  it  inexpedient  to 
make  our  intended  visit.  O^oasionally  they  buried-their 
dead  in  sequestered  places*  ata  short  dii^tance  from  their 
babitationa,  but  frequently  In  their  gardens,  and  some- 
times in  their  houses.  Their  graves  were  not  deep« 
smd  the  bodies  were  usually  fjaeed  in  them  in  a  sitting 
posture. 

No  {Hra^^er  was.ofleied  at  the  grave,  except  occasion- 
ally by  the  ihhabitapts  of  Oahu.  All  their  intermenta 
are  conducted  without  any  ceremooyvand  are -usually 
managed  with  great  secrecy. .  We  have  often  been  aur-. 
prised,  at  this,  and  believe  it  arises  from  the  supersti- 
tious dread  the  people  entertain .  respecting  the  places 
where  dead  bodies  are  deposited,. which  they  believe, 
resorted  to  by  the  spirits  of  those  buried  there.  Like 
most  ignorant  and  barbarous  nations,  they  imagine  that 
apparitions  are  frequently  seen,'  and  often  injure  those 
-who  come  in  their  way.  Their  funerals  take  place  in 
tbe  night,  to  avoid  observation;  for,  we  have  been  told,. 
that  it  the>  pec^e  were  to  see  a  party  carrying  a  dead 
body  past  their  houses,  they  would  abuse  them,  or  even 
throw  stones  at  them,  for.not  taking  it  some  other  way, 
supposing  the  spirit  would  return  to  and  fro  to  the  for-' 
mer  abode  of  the  deceased,  by  the  path  along  'which 
the  body  had  been  bome  to  Uie  place  af  intwment. 
^  The  wcHTshippers  of  P616  threw  a  part  of  the  bones 
of  their  dead  into  thevolcano,  under  the'in^>ression  that 
tbe  spirits  of  the  deceased  would  then  be  admitted  to 
the  socie^  of  the  vi^nmic  deities,  and  that  their  influ*. 
ence, would  pmscirve  the  survivors,  from  the  ravages  of 
volcanic  fire. 

The  fishermen^  sonietimes  wrapped  their  dead  in  red 
native  cloth,  and  threw  them  into  the  sea,  to  be  devoured 
by  the  sharks.  Under  the  influence  of  a  belief  in  the 
transmiflpration  of  souls,  they  suppos^the  spirit  of  the 
departed  wou|d  animate  the  shark  by  which  the  body  , 
was  devoured,^  and  that  the  survivors  would  be  spared  - 
by  those  voracious' monsters,  in  theeVent  qff  their  beings 
overtakeuby  aior  accideitl  «t  aea. 
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The  bodies'  of  criminals  who  had  Broken  taiba, -after 
having  been  slaiii  to  afipease  tiie  anger  of  the  ||od  whose 
tabu,  or  prohibition,  thsy'hai  broken,  were  buried  witlfein 
the  precuiets  of  theheiaifr.  •  Tlie  bones  of  huaiaiir  8acri>> 
ilees,  after  the  flesh  had  rotted,  were  pIKed  ap  hi  dMSbveot 
parts  of  the  heian  in  whiehHih^y  had  been  offefed/ 

Idolatry  since  iat9  has  beeo'^aboiliBhed^'aiidr  att  cere^ 
monies  conaected  therenffM  hahrsi  ceased;  ^<  other 
heathenish  modes  of  ^bui^^g-  tMr  dead  aoe  only  <rib^ 
serred  by  those  wte  «fe  uninstneted,^  and  ar»  nbt  pvi»- 
fti9sed  Worshippers  of  the  true  CM:'  those  who  are 
hiter  their  dead  In  a  mttmn^r  move  nesembling  thtt  p«ac^ 
tice  of  Christians.  The  corpse  is  usually  laid  in  vooffia, 
which,  previous  to  inteormnml,  is  Iratne  to  the  piace  of 
worship,  Attended  by  tb«'  r^atives  in  mmwming  habili- 
ments, where  a  shovt*  service  is  peiloi^med';  if  isthes 
carried  to  the  gr»v«:  aifter  beni^deposibsdi'ttier^some' 
times  the  spectators  are-'addMSsed'by. the. missionary; 
on  .other  occasions  a  sboit  pricirM  omy  is  dffered ;  and 
as  the  friend  relirr,  tihe  gtmm  isfiled.tipi  . 

After  break&st,  Mr.  Thuratea  wdlhed  about  ilve>milea 
up  the  valley,  .in  order  t6%  eslknats  ita.  population  and 
[weach  ta  the  people:  The  whole  extent  was  well  cid- 
tivated,  and  presented  in  every  direction  the  moat  imaxk- 
ti All  prospected  At'  one  of  thftviUa^ies  where  hestopped 
about  one^hmidredpeopte  ooHeeted^tAv^teiii^e  preached 
the  word  of  salvation.  I  spent  the  aaantingSria  taking  a: 
drawing  of  Hwvaltey*  from  tbe'sandf-hoMs  oftthebendi; 
and  in  examining  sonse  large  heiaua  iti  tbtri^h^igfaboor- 
hood,  in  refoence  t6  which  the  natives  teaied  oar  cre- 
dulity by  the  legendtevy  talea  tiiey  related^  respectias;  the 
Bumbersof  vi<fliaM  whiohhad  oa  some  o^caaioiis^baen 
offered.  In  the^ays  ol  Uogi^.tfaley  saiklv  ttiRt  Inoig^  after 
having  been  victorioua  ivbatte  osnat  tho  kinga  oi  air 
of  the  divisions  of>  Hawaii^  waa  sasrifioiiigi  captives  at 
Waipto,  when  tli»  voice  of  Kuahiio^  his  g^i,  whw  heard 
from  the  clouds,  requiring  more  men^;  the  king-kept  saeri* 
iicing,  and  the  voice ^athamdcaUiing  fori anoipe,  till  he 
had  slain-  all  his  meh^  eise|i^ana$  vihtanuaSihe^was  ar 
grestt  favmnritft,  he  refusadnat  firs^to  givatirf.  but  the 
god,  being  urgant,  .he  aacnficod  lamrallo,  and  tiie  pn&9t 
and  himself  were  all  that^reaiainad.'  UpMan^  oiiS^^tf 
victims,  they  added, wcfeoffstiBd at  tui  tin£sria'<ibe»' 
dtence  to  the  »idiU»^maada:  of  tha  iaaaffiate  4emDn. 
We  have  heard  the  same  tacdSHat  4il  ^aUiar  .ptaaaat  ^f 
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eighty  victims  being  slaifi  at  ox^  time ;  and  though,  per- 
haps, the  account  may  exeeed  the  number  actually  im- 
molated, the  tradition  seryes  tai^iow  the  savage  char- 
acter of  the  gods,  who,  in  the  opinion  ot  the  natives, 
could  require  such  prodif!:aHr99te  of  human  life.* 

In  the  afternoon  we  visited  Pakarana,  the  puhontNH  ' 
or  place  of  refuge,  forrall  ^ris  part  of  the  island.  It 
was  a  large  enclosure,  less  extensive,  however,  than 
that  at  Honaunau.  The  walls,  though  of  great  antiquity, 
wete  of  inferior  height  and  dimensions.  In  the  midst 
of  the  enclosure,  under  a  wide-spreading  pandanus,  was 
a  small  house,  called  Ke  Hale  o  Riroa  (the  house  of 
Riroa),  from  the  circumstance  of  its  containing  the 
bones  of  a  king  of  that  name,  who  was  the  grandson  of 
Umi,  and,  according  to  their  traditions,  reigned  in  Ha^ 
waii  about  fifteen  generations  back. 

We  tried,  but  could  not  gain  admittance  to  tha  pahu 
tabu,  or  sacred  enclosure.  We  also  endeavoured  to 
obtain  a  sight  of  the  bones  of  Riroa,  but  the  man  who 
had  charge  of  the  house  told  us  we  must  offer  a  hog 
before  we  could  be  admitted ;  that  Tamehameha,  when- 
ever he  entered,  had  always  sent  offerings ;  that  Riho- 
riho,  since  he  had  .become  king,  had  done  the  same,  and 
that  no  one  could  be  admitted  on  other  conditions. 

Finding  us  unwilling  to  comply,  yet  anxious  to  see 
the  bones,  they  directed  us  to  a  rudely  carved  stone 
image,  about  six  feet  high,  standing  at  one, corner  of 
the  wall,  which  they  said  was  Hi,  or  image  of  Riroa. 
We  talked  some  time  with  the  people  around,  who 
were  principally  priests,  on  the  folly  of  deifying  and 
worshipping  departed  men.  The  only  answer,  how- 
ever, which  they  made  was,  Pela  no  t  Hapoaii  net :  80  it 
is  in  Hawaii  here. 

At  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  about  three  hundred 
of  the  natives  of  the  place  assembled  for  public  wor- 
ship, in  front  of  the  head  man's  house,  where  they  werd 
addressed  from  Luke  xiv.  23.  The  people  were  at* 
tentive,  and  frequently  interrupted  the  speaker  bv  their 
exclamations.  Some  said,  **  Jehovah  is  a  good  God ; 
the  living  God  is  a  good  God :  great  is  his  love." 

After  the  service,  they  sat  talking  on  what  they  had 
heard,  and  occasioinally  making  inquiries,  till  the  sun 
had  set,  mid  the  moon  had  nearly  reached  the  mid»  , 
heaven.    The  chief,  in  particular,  seemed  much  inters 
ested,  and,  during  the  evening,  he  and  several  others 
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expressed  themselves  very  desirous  that  b.  missionary 
should  come  aiid  reside  with  them,  th^t  they  might 
be  instructed  fully  in  all  these  things. 

Accordmg  to  the  number  of  houses-  which  we  have 
seen,  in  aU  266,  there  are  at  least  1325  inhabitants   in 
this  sequestered-  valley,  besides  populous  villages   on 
each  side  along  the  coast,  which  might  be  easily  visited. 
This  circumstance,  together  with  the  fertility  of  the 
soil,  the  abundance  of  wat^r,  the  facility  with  «vhich, 
at  most  seasons  of  the  year,  supplies  can  be  forwarded 
by  water  from  Kairua  or  Towaihae,  combine  to  render 
tiiis  an  eligible  spot  for  a  missionary  station ;  but,  not- 
withstanding all  these  favourable  cjrcumstanees,  to- 
gether with  the  great  desire  of  the  people  tt)  be  in- 
structed in  the  important  principles  of  Christianity,  it  is 
much  to  be  feared,  that  unless  the  funds  of  the  societies 
are  iiicreased,  this  inviting  Held,  as  well  as  several 
others,  must  long  remain  destitute  of  moral  culture. 

The  valley  of  Waipio  is  a  place  frequently  celebrated 
in  the  songs  and  traditions  of  Hawaii,  as  having  been 
the  abode  of  Akea  and  Miru,  the  tirst  kings  of  the 
island  ;  of  Umi  and  Riroa,  kings  who  make  a  pronutnent 
figure  in  their  history.  It  is  also  noted  as  the  residence 
tf  Hoakau,  king  of  this  part  of  the  island,  who  appears 
to  have  been  one  of  the  Neros  of  the  Sandwich. Islands, 
and  whose  memory  is  execrable  among  the  people,  on 
account  of  his  cruelties ;  and  of  whom  ft  is  reported, 
that  if  a  man  was  said  to  have  a  fine-looking  head,  he 
would  send  his  servants  to  behead  tiie  individual,  and 
bring  his  head  before  him,  when  h^  would  wantonly  cut, 
and  otherwise  disfigure  it.  .  He  is  said  also  to  have  or- 
dered a  man's  arm  to  be  cut  off,  and  bnought  to  him, 
only  because  it  was  tattooed  in  a  manner  more  hand- 
some than  his  own. 

An  interesting  conversation  was  carried  on  this- even- 
ing, with  respect  to  the  separate  existence  of  the  soul, 
the  resurrection  of  th%  body,  and  the  general  judgment 
at  "the  last  day.  The  account  of  the  raising  of  the 
wido^*s  sen,  and  the  calling  qf  Lazarus  from  the  grave, 
after  he  had  been  dead  four  days,  seemed  greatly  to  in- 
terest the  natives.  W>afterwjiril  endeavoured  to  learn 
from  them  something  respecting  their  opinions  of  a 
state  of  existence  after  desfth.  ^t  all  they  said  upon 
the  subject  was  so  contradictory,,  and  mixed  with  fic- 
tion, that  it  could  not  be  discovered  whether  they  had 
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any  definite  idea  of  the  nature,  or  even  the  existence,  of 
such  a  state.  Some  said,  that  all  the  souls  of  the  de- 
parted went  to  the  Pa,  ^ace  of  mght>  and  were  annihi- 
lated, or  eaten  by  the  gods  there.  Others  said,  that 
some  went  to  the  regions  of  Akea  and  "Mini.  '  Akea, 
they  said,  was  the  first  king  of  Hawaii.  At  the  expira- 
tion of  his  reign,  which  terminated  with  bis  life  at  Wai- 
pio,  where  we  then  were,  he  descended  to  a  region  far 
below,  called  Kapapah'a^iaumoku*  (the  island-bearing 
rock,  or  stratum),  and  founded  a  kingdom  there.  Mini, 
who  was  his  successor,. and  reigned  in  Hamakua,  de- 
scended, when  he  died,  to  Akea,  and  shared  the  govern-' 
ment  of.  the  place  with  him.  Their  land  is  a  place  of  - 
darkness  t  their  food  lizards  and  butterflies.  There  ai^ 
several  streams  of  water,  of  which  they  drink,  and'^ome 
said  there  were  large  kahiris,t  and  wide-spreading  kou- 
treei^,  beneath  which  they  reclined.  But,*  to  most  of 
the  questions  that  were  asked,  they  said  they  could  give 
no  answer,  as  they  knew  nothing  about  it;  none  had 
ever,  returned  in  open  daylisht,  to  tell  them  any  thing 
respecting  it(  and  all  they  knew  was  from  visions  or 
dreams  of  the  priests.  Sometimes,  they  said,  when  a 
recently  liberated  spirit  arrived  in  the  dominions  of 
Mini,  the  Piutp  of  Hawaii,  he  (viz.  Mini)  would  ask  it 
what  the  kings  above  were  doing,  and  what  were  the 
principal  pursuits  of  the  people  ?  and  when  he  had  an- 
swei^ed,  he  was  sent  back  to  the  ao  marama  (state  of  day 
or  light)  with  a  message  from  Mini  to  them,  to  iho  nui 
mai  ma  net  (to  descend  altogether-  to  this  place).  The 
person  so  sent  would  appear  to  the  priests  in  a  dream, 
deliver  his  message,  and  then  return  to  the  lower 
regions. 

The  account  ^ven  this  evening  of  the  Hawaiian 
hades  afforded  another  proof  of  the  identity  between 
the  traditions  of  the  Sandwich  and  Society  islanders: 
for  among  the  latter,  thejspirit^  of  the  Areois,  and 

*  Compounded  of  Ka  papuy  the  rock,  or  str^tom  of  Topk^  htmaUf  to  bear, 
or  l>nn|r  forth ;  and  moku^  an  island. 

t  Though  the  kiahtris  were  uaoaily  small,  resembling  the  one  represefiiad 
ill  the  plaie  of  the  native  dance  at  Kaii-ua,  they  were  somefiraes  upwards  oT 
twenty  feet  high ;  the  hamile  t\veive  or  fifteen  feet  long,  beaaiiftilly  covered 
with  torioise-shell  and  the  ivory  of  whales'  teeth ;  and  the  upper  part  formed 
with  red,  yellow,  or  black  AtatberS,  fastened  on^a  kind  of  wicker-work,  and 
resembling  a  cylinder  twelve  or  thirteen  inches  in  diameter.  'I'hesa,  how 
ever,  are  only  used,  on  state  occasions,  when  they  are  carried  in  procSsslona 
Instead  of  banners,  and  are  Axed  in  the  ground  near  the  tent  or  house  io 
which  the  king  or  principal  personages  may  remain  on  such  occasions. 
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priests  of  certain  idols,  wer^  not  «iten  by  the  go&m  after 
the  death  of  their  bodies,  but  went  Co  Miru  (pf onoanced 
by  both,  Meru),  where  they  Uvijd  much  in  the  tame  way 
as  the  departed. king^  aiid  becbes  of  Hajfr^ii'w^re  sup- 

,  posed  to  do ;  or,  joining  hands,  4hey  formed  'a  cit-cle 
with  those  that  had  gone  beibre,  and  daoced  in  oae 
eternal  round. 

At  daylight  on  t^e  }9th,  numbers  of  the  people  coU 
lected  around  the  .honse  ^he1r«-^  Had  lodged,  with 
w'hgm  we  held  niorning  worship.  Haa,  the  chief  of 
the  place,  beneath  .whose  friendly  roof  we  bad  been 
most  hospitably  entertained,  then  accomp^tnied  us  to  the 
beach,  where  he  had  prepared  a[  canoe  to.  convey  us  to 
the  next  district.     Shortly  after  six  A.  M.  we  gara  him 

^.  the  parting  hand#.  wiMi  sij^ere  thanks  for  t^a  Sadness ; 
aftec  which  we  saaied  ourselves  in""  the  canoe,  and,  in 
the  midst  of  many  ecjpfrecjiions  of  good-will  from  those 
who  had  coiae  down  to  ttie  beach  to  hid  us  fiirewell,  we 
were  safely  launched  through  the  fnrf.  We  left  Waipio, 
deeply  i|iipres#sd  with  a  ser^e  q§  the  kind  treatment 
we  had  received,  ^nd  witn  feelings  •(  sj^mpathy  for  the 
mental  darkness  «nd  41egliadBtioifr#(tthe  interesting  peo- 
ple by  whom  it  iras  ihhfibited,  W«  couldnot  but  hope 
that  they  would  soon  €iyby  ther  constant  hght  of  Chris^ 
tian  instruction,  and  parttcrpat^ in  every  Christian  privi- 
lege. A  wide  ^Id  of  usef^lness  is  here  prel^ented  to  a 
Christian  missionary;  and  we  sincerely  hope  the  direc- 
tors of  missionary  operations  will  have  means  sufficient 
at  their  disposal  to  send  a  missionary  to  this,  and  every 
ether  place  where  the  people  are  so  anxious  to  be  in- 
structed. '  , 
.  After  proceeding  pleasantly  along  for  ftve  pr  six  milea, 
we  arrived  at  Wattnami,  ahitle  befon^ eight  (A;lock. 

We  found  Arapai^  tbe  chief,  and  a  number  of  iiis  men, 
busy  on  the  beach  shifting  sandal-wood  on  tQ%xd  a 
sloop  belonging  to  the  g<^remor,  thea.lyiog  fltanchor 
in  a  smaU  bav  off  the  mouth  of  the .  valley.  H9  re- 
ceived us  kindly,  and  dtrected  two  of  his  men  to  con- 
duct us  to  his  house,  which  was  on  tl|e  opposite  side. 
The  valley,  though  not  so  spacious  or  (mtpiyttted  as 
IVaipio,  was  equally  verdant  and  picturesque ;.  we^could 
not  but  notice  theunWMial  beauty  of  its  natural  scenery. 
The  glittermg  casoiides  and  watcrfalla,  that  rolled  down 
the  deep  sides  of  the  surrounding  nipuntatii^,  seemed 
more  nunMBrovis  and  heautlful  Uian  those  at  fYsCj^io.   ' 
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As  WQ  crossed  the  head  oi  the  bay,  we  saw  a  nninber 
of  young  persons  swinmikig'  in  the  surf,  whieh  roUed 
with  !M)9ifv  violence  on  the  rocky  beach.  To  a  specta- 
tor no  thii^' can  appear  more  daring,  and  sometime* 
alucfning,  'th^n.to  ^de.a  nuo^ber  of  persons  splashing 
about  am^^ig  the  waV^s  ot  the  sea  as  they  dash  on  the 
shore ;  ytH'tbis  is  tfae/iiost  popular  and  delightful  of  the 
native  sports.  *     \ 

•There  are  perhaf^  tib  ^vople  more  ^lecustomed  to  the 
wtfter  than  the  islanders  of  the  Pacific ;  they  seem 
almost  a  ra<;e  of  am phibious^  beings.  Familiar  with  the 
sea  from  their  birth,  they  lose-^dl  dread  of  it,  and  seem 
nearly  as  much  at  home  in  the  urater  as  on  dry  land. 
There  are  few  children  who  are  not  taken  into  the  sear 
by  theit  mothers  the  secmid  or  tiprd  day  after  their 
birth,  and  tnany  who  can  9wtn  a^  soon  as  they  can 
walk.  The  heat  of  the  climatft  is,  no  donbt,  one  -source 
of  the  gratification  they  find  in  this  amunement,  which  ' 
is  so  universal  th^t^  is  l^arcely  ppssiole  to  jmss  ahuiff' 
the  shore  whejqB  tb^e  are  many  habitttions  near;  and 
not  see  a  numoer  Of  chiidreil  j)laying  in  the  sea.  Here 
they  remaii^  for,  hours  togetlmr)  and  yet  I  neVer  knew 
of  but  one  child  being  drowned  dunn^  the  number  of 
years  I  ,have  resided  th  the  islands.  They  have  a  va^ 
riety  of  games,  and  gamb(^  as  fearlessly  in  the  water 
as  the  children. of  a  schO<^  do  in  ^eir  play-ground. 
Sometimes  they  erect  a  st^e  eight  or  ten  feet  high  on 
thid  e<ige  of  some  deep  place,  and  lay  a  pole  in  an  oblique 
direction  over  the  edge  of  it,^  perhaps  twenty  feet  above 
the  water  -^  along  this  tKey  pur^tie  each  other  to  the 
outermost  end,  when  they  jump  inte  the  sea.  Throwing 
themselves  from  the  loWer  yards,  or  bowsprit,  of  a . 
ship,  is  also  a  favourite  sport,  but  thQ  most  general  and 
frequent  game  is  swim ming^dn  ^h0  surf.  The  higher 
the  pe'A  and  the  larger  the  waves,  in  their  opinion  tha 
better  tlie«sport.  On  these  ticcasions  they  use  a  board,, 
wfiich  they  9s\l  fdpak^  ndru -(wave- slid ing-board),  gene- 
ratty  five  or  «rt  feet.loug}  atid  rather  more  than  a  foot 
wide,  sometimev  ifat,  but  m(^e  frequently  slighUy  cqa-^ 
r0K  i»n  both  ftides.  It  is  B8uaily>>made  of  the  -^rood  of 
the  erythpnatf  stained  quite  black,  and  preserved  with 
great cafe>.  After  using,  it  is  placed  in  the  suti  till  per- 
fe<5tly  di^,  When  it  is  rubbed*  over  w^th  cocoanut  oil, 
frequently;'  wprapped  in  cloth,  and  suspended  in  some 
partof  thi0r4wel^ng-^vse«  .8«iiie^^ies  tiuiy  choose 
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a  place  whe^re  the  <|eep  water  reaches  to  the  be|ic4i,  bat 
genernlly prefer  a  part  where  the  rocks  are  teii  or 
twenty  feet  under  water,  and  extend  to  a  distance  from 
the  shore,  as  the  siurf  breaks  more  violently  over  these. 
When  playingr  in  these  places,  each  individual  takies  his 
board,  and,  jjuslung  it  before  .him,  swims  perhaps  a 
quarter  of  a  mil&  ifr  more  out  to  sea.  They  do  not 
attempt  to  go  over  the  billows  which  roll  towards  the 
•hore,  but  watch *fhe^  approach,  and^i^e  under  water, 
allowing  the  billoir  to  -pass  over  theiir  heads.  When 
they  reach  the  <*titsido  of  the  rocka,  where  the  waves 
first  break,  they  adjust  lliemselves  on  one  end  of  the 
board,  bring  flat  on  thmr^aces,  and  watch  the  approach 
-of  the  largest  bfflow ;  they  thep  poise  themselves  on 
its  highest  edge,  and  paddling  as  it  were  with  their 
bands  and  feet,  ride  on  the  crest  of  the  wave,  ia  the 
midst  of  the  spray  and  foam,  till  within  a  yard  or  two 
Of  the  rocks  or  the  shore ;  and  when  the  obserters 
would  expect  to  see  them  dashed  to  pieces,  they  sieeg- 
with  great  address  between  the  rocks,  or  sUde  on  thek* 
board  in  a  laoment,  gn^asp  "it  by  the  middle,  and  dive 
tinder  water,  while  the  wave  roils  on,  and  breaks  among 
the  rocks  with  a  roaring  ooise,  the  effect  of  which  Is 
greatly  heightened  by  the  shouts  and  laughter  of  the 
natives  in  the  water.  Thos^  who  are  expert  frequently 
change  their  position  on  the  board,  sometimes  sitting 
and  sometimes  standing  ereot  in  the  midat  of  the  foam. 
The  greatest  address  is  netessary  in  order  to  keep  on 
the  edge  of  the  wave:  for  if  they  ^t  too  forward, 
they  are  sure  to  be  overturned;  and  if  they  fattbac^ 
they  are  boned  beneath  the  suceeeding  billow. 

Occasionally  they  lake  a  very  light  canoe ;  but  this^ 
though  directed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  boards  is 
much  more  difficult  to  maiHige.  Sometimes  the  greater 
part  of  the  inhabitamta  of  a  villagiB  go  out  to  this  sport 
when  the  wind  blows  fresh  to  warc»  the  shore^  aod  spend 
the  greater  part  of  the  day  in  the  watOK  All  ranks  and 
ages  appear  equatty  fond  of  it.  We  have  seen  Karai- 
moku  and  Kakioeva,  two  of  the  highest  chiefs  in  ^he 
island,  both  between  fifty  and  sixty  years  of  age>-  and 
large  corpulent  men,  balancing  themselves  on  their 
narrow  board,  or  splashing  about  in  the  foam,  with  as 
much  satisfaction  as  youths  of  sixteen.  They  frequently 
play  at  the  mouth  of  a  large  river,  where  the  strong 
current  mnning  into  the  sea  and  th^  rqlUngof  the  wav^ 
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towards' tbe  ahate  produce  a  degree  of  agiUtion  between 
the  water  of  the  river  and  the  sea  that,  woulc^-be  fatal  to 
a  European^  however  expert  he  might  be ;  yet  in  this 
they  delight :  and  when  the  king  or  queen.  Or  any  high 
chiefs,  kftre  playing,  none  of  the.  common  people  are 
allowed  to  approach  these  places,  lest  they  should  spoil 
their  sport.  The  chiefs  pride  tbemsefves  much  on. ex* 
celling  in  some  of  the  games  of  their  country ;  hen6e 
Taumusnrii,  the  late  kin^  of  Tauai,  waii  celebrated  as  the 
most  expert  swimmer  m  the  surf,  known  in  the  islands. 
The  only  circumstance  that  ever  mars  their  pleasure  in 
this  diversion  is  the  approach  of  a  shark.  When  this 
happens,  though  they  sometimes  fly  in  every  directioOf 
they  frequently  unite,  set  up  a  loud  shout,  and  make  so 
much  splashing  in  the  water  as  to  frighten  him  away. 
Their  fear  of  them,  however,  is  very  groat ;  and  after  a 
party  return  from  this  amusement,  almost  the  first  ques- 
tion they  are  asked  is; "  Were  there  any  sharks  1"  The 
fondness  of  the  natives  for  the  water  must  strike  any 
person  visiting  their  islands:  long  before  he  goes  on 
shore  he  will  see  them  swimming  around. His  ship:  and 
few  ships  leave  without  being  accompanied  part  of  the 
way  out  of  the  harbour  by  ^e  natiyes,  sponing  in  the 
water ;  but  to.  see  fifty  or  a  hundred  persons  riding  on 
an  immense  billow,  half-immersed  in  spray  and  foam, 
for  a  distance  of  several  hundred  yards  together,  is  t>i)e 
of  the  most  novel  and  interesting  sports  a  foreigner  can 
witness  in  the  islands. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  house  of  Arapai,  w;e  were 
welcomed  by  his  wife  and  several  members  of  his 
family.  %  . 

Arapai  is  evidently  a  chief  of  «ome  importance.  We 
saw  several  large  double  canoes  in  his  outhouses:  The 
number  of  his  domestics  was  greater  than  usual;  his 
house  was  large,  well  built,  an<£stocked  with  a  number 
of  useful  articles,  among  which  we  noticed  some  large 
and  handsomely  stained  calabashes,  marked  with  a  va- 
riety of  devices.  The  calabash  is  a  large  kind  of  gourd, 
sometimes  capable  of  holding  four  or  ^ve  gallons.  It  is 
used  to  contain  water  and  other  fluids  by  Uie  natives  of 
all* the  islands  in  the  South  Sea;  but  the  art  of  staining 
it  is  peculiar  to  the  Sandwich  islanders,  and  is  anotlier 
proof  of  their  superior  powers  of  invention  and  inge- 
jiuity.  When  the  calabash  has  grown  to  its  full  size, 
|b^  empty  it  in  the  usual  manner,  by  pUicinf  it  in  the 
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sun  tilf  the  inside  is  decayed,  and  n^af  Wskakeft  cMif. 
The  shell,  which  remains  entire,  ex^^pt  me  small  per- 
loratien  made  at  tbe  stalk  for^he  piir|K>8e  6C  discharging 
its  contents,  and  serving  a^  a  moutb  lo  the  yessel,  is, 
when  the  calabash  is  lArge,  soifietimes  halt  an  inch  thick. 
In  otxtor  to  stain  it,  Hke^  mix  several  bruised  herbs, 
principally  the  stalks  and  leaves  of  the  arum,  and  a 

auantity  of  dark  ferruginous  earth  with  water,*  and  fill 
le  vessel  with  it.  They  4ihen  draw  with  a  piece  of 
haffd  wood  or  stone  on  the  oittside  of  the  calabash  what- 
ever figures  they  wish  to  oniament  Hwith.  These  are 
various,  being  either  rhomboids;  8lars,r  circles,  or  wave 
and  straight  lines,  in  separate  sActioitf,  or  crossing  each 
other  at  right  angles,  generally  marked 'with  a  great  de« 
gree  of  accuragr  and  taste.  After  the  colo&ring  matter 
has  remained  ipree  or  (bur  days  in  the  calabasf^s,  they 
are  put  into  a  native  of  en  and  baked.  When  they  ate 
taken  out,  all  the  parts  pieviovnly  iparked  apfiear  beau- 
tifully brown  or  blad^  wK^  thuse  'places  where  the 
outer  skin  had  not  been  broken  retain  tlieir  natural 
j^ight-yellow  colouf;  The  die  is  now  emp^ed  out,  and 
the  calabash  dried  in  the  sun ;  the  whole  of  the  outsMft 
appears  perfectly  smodth*and  shining,  while  the  onioors 
imparted  by  the  above  process  remam  indelible. 

Large  quantities  of  kukui,  or  candle-nuts,  hunf  in  l#ng 
strings  in  different  parts  of  Arapai'9  (twelling.  These 
are  uie  fruit  of  the  aleitrites  irikia;  .atres  which  ia 
abundant  in  the  mountains,  and  highly  senf^ceaHe  to  the 
natives.  It  furnishes  a  gum,  wlm^h  they  use  in  prepar- 
ing varnish  for  their  tapa,  or  native  cloth.  Hie  inber 
bark  produces  a  permanent  dark'^red  die,  but  the  nuts 
are  the  most  valuable  part ;  they  are  heart-shaped,  about 
the  size  of  a  walnut,  and  are  produced  in  abundance. 
Sometimes  the  natives  bum  tnem  to  charcoal,  which 
they  pulverize,  and  use  in  tattooing  their  skin,  palkitihg 
their  canoes,  surf-boards,  idols,  or  drunls ;  but  tiiey  Sffe 
generally  used  as  a  substitute  for  candles  of'  tesps. 
When  designed  for  this  punxfee,  they  are  sU^tly  baked 
in  a  native  oyep,  after  which  the  shell,  which  ie  exceed- 
ingly  hard,  is  taken  off,  and  ^  hole  perforated  in  th« 
kernel,  through  whieh  a  rush  is  passed,  and  they  are 
hung  up  for  use,  as  we  saw  thenrat  this  place.  When 
eniployed  for  fishing  by  tofchhght,  four  or  five  strings 
are  enolpsed  in  tl^  l6a,yet9  of  t^  paodanua,  which  aol 
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only  keeps  ^m  togethery^tit  renden  ikt  Uf/iA  more 
brilliant. 

When  they  iise>tb«^tn'  in  thel^  homee,  ten  or  twelrs 
are  strung  on'  tHe  ihin  stalk  of  the  eocoannt-leaf,  iind 
looi^  like  a  number  of  peeled  chesttiuta  on  a  k>ng  skewer. 
The  per^a  who  has  charge  oftliem^  lights  a  nut  at  one 
end  of  the  stick,  and  holds  it  op  till  the  oil  it  contains 
is  consumed,  when  the  flame  kkid]es«n  the  one  beneath 
it,  and  he  breaks  off  the  extinct  nut  with  a  short  piece 
of  wood,  which  serves  as  a  pair  of  snuffers.  Each  not 
will  burn  two  or  tkree  minutes,  and  if  attended  give  a 
tolerable  light.  We  Iwve  often  had  occasion  to  notice, 
with  admiration,  the  merciful  and  abundant  provision 
which  the  God  o§  nature  has  made. for  the  comfort  of 
those  insulated  people,  which  is-  strikififiir  manifested 
by  the  spontaneous  growth  of  this  TahiaUe  tree  in  all 
the  islands;  a  great  convenience  is  herel^  secured  with 
no  other<  trouMe  than  picking  mp  4he  nifts  firom  under 
the  trees.  The  tree  .is  larger  thcF  leyves  and  wood  re»< 
markably  white ;  and  though  the  latter  Is  not  used  by 
the  Sandwich  islanders,  except  occasionally  in  making 
fences,  small  canoes  are  irequently  made  of  it  by  thsi 
Socie^  islanders.  In  addition  to  the  above  purposes, 
the  tiuts  are  often  baked  or  roasted  as  an  article  or  food, 
whieh  the  natives  feat  with  salt.  The  nut  contains  a 
large  portion  of  aiU  which,  possessing  the  property  of 
drying,  is  useful  in  pzdikting;  and  for  this  purpose  quan- 
tities are  carried  by  tnerfittssian  vessels  to  their  settle- 
ments, on  the  north-west' coast  of  America. 

Before  we  ptepared  fbr  our  departure,  we  requested 
that  the  people  of  the  place  might  assemble,  to  hear  the 
word  whieh  we  had  to  speak  to  them.  About  tw^  hun- 
dred collected,  and  were  addressed  from  John  vi.  40. 
They  gave  good  attention,  particularly  the  wife  of 
Arapd,  who  was  afSlcted  with  an  affection  of  the  spine, 
whiK>h  prevented  her  walking  without  support.  She 
caBed  IIS  to  her  after  the  service,  and  ^Id  us  she  had 
incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  god»  by  -eating  a  fish  that 
was  U^j  or  sacred,  and  that  the  disease  whidi  rendered 
her  a  ehppk  was  her  punishment.  She  said  she  had  feK 
great  pleasure  on  hearing  tlie  invitation  of  Jesus  Christ, 
desired  to  |^o  to  him  and  obvy  his  Word ;  inquiring  at 
the  same  time  very  earnestly,  if  we  thought  ne  could 
and  would  save  her.  We  tdid  her  that^eaMng  the  tabn 
fish  was  not  the  cause  of  her  suffering,  and  encouraged 
M3 
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her  to*  repair,  by  faith,  to  Him  wlio  was  Me  and  willkigf' 
to  heal  her  body,  if  he  saw  fit;  and  who  would  assuredly 
save  her  soul,  if  she  applied  in  a  rigfht  manner ;  repeat- 
ing* several  of  the  mo8t4)recioii8  promises  of  our  blessed 
Redeemer  to  those  that  are  we^ry  and  heavy-lad||p  with 
sin,  and  desire  salvation  through  his  mercy.  NMbers 
of  the  people  crowded  round  «^^  when  the  service  was 
ended,  and  with  earnestness  besought  us  to  sit  down, 
and  repeat  several  of  the  truths  they  had  heard  respeet- 
iDgthe  name  and  attributes  of  Jehovah,  his  law,  and  tiie 
name  and  offices  of  Jesus  Christ  the  only  Saviour. 
They  also  requested  to  be  more  particularly  informed  in 
what  manner  they  should  pray  to  him^'flftd  how  they 
should  know  when  the  Sabbath-day  «ame.  We  told 
them  to  go  to  Jehovah  in  pisyer,  as  a  child  goes  to  its 
parents,  assuring  them^ihey  would  find  him  more  leady 
lo  attend  to  them  thaa  l}i9  folidest  earthly  parent  was 
to  listen  to  hi^  most  beloved  child.  •  This  xiid  not  satisfy 
them;  we  therdfore,  after  obseiYing  that  God  did  not 
regard  so  much  the  words  ^  the  desires  of  the  heart, 
nentioned  several  expressions  of  praise,  confession,  and 
petition«-^hic]|*  the  natives  repeated  after  us  tiU  they 
could  recite  them  correctly*  The  chief  then  sent  for  a 
youth,  about  sixteen  years  of  age,  of  whom  he  seemed 
very  fond,  and  after  he  and  his  wife.had  requested  him 
to  attend  very  particularly  to  what  he  should  hear,  they 
requested  us  to  repeat  to  him  what  we  had  told  them. 
We  did  so ;  the  youth  evidently  tried  to  treasure  up  the 
words  in  his  memory ;  and  when  he  could  repeat  cor- 
rectly what  had  been  told  him  the  parents  appeared 
highly  pleased.  Indeed,  the  greater  part  of  the  people 
seemed  to  regard  the  tidings  of  ora  roa  ia  Jesu  (endless 
life  by  Jesus)  as  the  most  joyful  news  they  had  ever  heard ; 
^  breaking  upon  them,'*  to  use  the  exjpressions  of  the 
natives  on  another  occasion,  "  like  light  in  the  mormng." 
The  chief's  wife,  in  particular,  exclaimed  aloud,  "  Will 
my  spirit  never  die  t  and  can  this  weak  body  live  again  V 
When  we  departed,  she  rose  up,  and  by  the  help  of  two 
sticks  valked  down  to  the  beaoh  with  us.  .Here  we 
took  an  affectionate  leave,  and  then  slopped  into  a  canoe, 
which  Arapai  had  provided  to  convey  us  «s  far  'as  Ho- 
nokane,  the  first  village  in  the  division  of  Kohala.  As 
ihe^  canoe  pushed  off  from  the  shore  we  again  bade  tbem 
farewell.  When  we  saw  the  interesting  fjroup  standing 
on  the  beach,  we  could  nqt  hut  feel  the;  most  Hve^ 
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concern  for  their  welfsre,  an^  involuntarily  beBOughtthe 
great  Redeemer  that  ht»  Holy  Spi|:it  migfit  be  poured 
cot  upon  them,  that  the  seei  sown  among  them  might 
.  take  root  in  their  he^9,  a^^d  prodmje  stti  abundant 
harvest  to  his  praise. 

After  leaving  Waimanu,  we  passed  by  Laupahoehoe, 
a  second  village  of  thi^t  name  on  thks  part  of  the  coast, 
where,  according  to  tlie  accounts  of  the  natives,  about 
eight  or  nine  months  before,  an  immense  mass  of  rocks 
/liajd  suddenly  faHea  down. .  Tk^^noqntain  that  remained 
appeared  nearly  siK  hundred  feet  hi^.  The  face  next 
the  sea  wa&  p^iirpendicular,  and  as  smooth  as  a  compact 
piece^df  mti^iiKryi  The  xook  a{i|)ieared  volcanic,  and  the. 
diflerent  strata  of  Wghly  vesicular  lava  were  very  dis-  • 
tiiict.  In  several  plages  we  s^w  the  water  oozing  from 
the  face  of  the  rock  i(Hy  4fr  30CK.feet  from  the  summit. 
The  mass  that  had  faMen  lay  in  ruins  at  the  ^ase,  where 
it  had  formed  two  considerable  bills,  ^Ued  up  a  large 
iieh-pond  and  part  of  the  sea,  presenting  altogether  a 
scene  of  wide-spread  desolation. 

The  originaUfiurface  of  the  ground  appeared  to  have 
been  broken  by  an  earthquake,  as  8<>mt»  parts  were  rent  * 
by  deep  chasms,  others  sunk  down  six  or  twelve  feet 
lower  than  the  rest.  The  shrubs  and.  grass  were  grow- 
ing  luxuriantly  on  the  upper  or  original,  and  lower  or 
fallen  surface,  while  the  perpendicular  space  between 
them  indicated  that  the  latter  had  recently  sunk  down 
from  the  former.  Wrecks  of  houses  were  seen  in  seve- 
ral places,  some  partly  buried  by  tl^e  ruins,  others  stand- 
ing just  on  the  edge  of  the  huge  rocks  that  had  fallen 
from  above.  Several  houses  were  standing  in  the 
neighbourhood,  but  all  seemed  deserted.  The  natives 
said,  that  in  the  evening,  when  the  accident  took  place, 
a  mist  or  fog  was  seen  to  envelop  the  summits  of  the 
precipice,  and  that,  after  the  sun  had  set,  a  luminous 
appearance  like  a  lambent  flame  was  observed  issuino; 
from  and  playing  about  the  top,  which  made  them  think 
it  was  a  forerunner  of  Pel6,  or  volcanic  fire.  A  priest 
of  P61^  and  his  family,  residing  in  one  of  the  villages 
,below,  ifnm^iately  o^ered  his  prayer  to  the  goddess, 
and  Md'1^  inhabitants  ihat.no  harm  would  befall  them. 
About  tei^  e^lock  at  night,  however,  the  whole  side 
of  the  mountaiiit^for  nearly  half  a  mile  in  extent  along 
(he  sliore,  ^  down  yrith  a  horrid  crash.  Part  of  tw.o 
small  ^ill^s  were  destroyed,  and  several  of  the  in- 
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habitants  KilledwbQt  the  natires  did  not  agree  as  to  the 
numbers;  soma  said  twenty  were  killed,  others  only 
eighteen.  The  people  with  whom  we  talked  oki  the 
spot,  and  at  other  places  sabsequently,  could  npt  recol* 
lect  having  heard  the  natives  who  escaped  say  anything 
about  an  earthquake  at  the  time. 

We  did  not  land  at  this  place,  but  passed  close  to  the 
shore,  and  continued  to  sail  along  at  the  base  of  steep 
mountains,  50a  or  600  feet  high ;  and,  although  Dearly 
perpendicular,  they  were  intersected  hefe  ^there  by 
winding  paths,  which  we  at  first  thought  could  be 
travelled  only  by  goats,  but  up  which  we  afterward  saw 
one  or  two  groups  of  travellers  pursuing  their  steep  and 
rugged  wa/.  A  bout  noon  we  peussed  Honokea,  a  narrow 
vaUey  which  separates  the  divisions  of  Hamakua  and 
Kohala,  and  shortly  aftet  reached  Honokane,  the  second 
village  in  the  latter. 

The  division  of  Hamakua,  on  the  north-east  side  of 
the  island,  is,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  siiv- 
ffularly  romantic  in  its  appearance,,  particularly  as  seea 
from  a  vessel  four  or  five  miles  out  at  sea.  The  coast 
is  bold  and  steep,  and  the  cliffs,  from  three  to  five  hundred 
feet  high,  partially  covered  with  shrubs  and  herbage, 
intersected  by  numerous  deep  ravines  and  valleys,  fre- 
quently in  a  high  state  of  cmtivation,  while  the  whole 
coast  is  ornamented  with  waterfalls  and  cascades  of 
every  description.  I  once  beheld  three-and-tWenty  at 
one  time  from  a  ship^s'  deck — some  rolling  in  one  con- 
tinued stream  from  the  summit  of  the  clifis  to  the  sea, 
Others  foaming  and  winding  among  the  ledges  of  rock 
that  arrested  their  progress,  sparkling  amonff  the  ver* 
dant  shrubs  that  frineed  their  Dotders^  and,  altogether, 
presenting  a  n»ost  delightful  spectacle. 

We  landed  at  Honokane,  ana'went  through  the  village 
to  the  house  of  Ihikaina,  chief  woman  pf  the  place,  and 
sister  to  Arapai,  the  chief  of  Waimanu,  from  which  this 
district  is  distant  about  twenty  miles. '  Ihikai«|i received 
us  kindly,  and,  for  our  refreshment,  provided  a  duck, 
some  vegetables,  and  a  smaU  quantity  of  excellent  goat^s 
milk,  large  flocks  of  which  are  reared  "by  some  of  the 
natives  for  the  suppfy  of  ships  touching  at  the  islands 
for  refreshments. 

The  valley  contained  fifty  hotises.  A  number  of  tfie 
people  collected  round  th,9  door  of  the  house,,  aad  lis- 
tened to  a  short  address.' 


moMioi:  :  *  87t 

^boat  four  P.  M.  we  left  HonokaiM,  and  passed  on 
to-Pololu.  On  our  way  we  walked  over  a  Idng  tract 
df  fragments  of  rocks,  occpnbned  bV  the  falling  down 
of  a  side  of  the  mountain,  which  took  place  at  the  same 
time  that  the  xnass  of  rocks  fell  at  Laupahoehoe,  which 
"we  had  passed  in  the  forenoon, 
^bout  seven  in  the  evening  we  reached  Halaua,  the 

,  residence  of  Miamiai,  a  friend  and  favourite  of  the  late 
kingTamehaipeha.  He  gave  us  a  hearty  welcome,  with 
the  accust0ifted  courtesy  of  a  Hawaiian  chief,  saying, 
•*  Our  house  is  large,  and  there  are  plenty  of  sldeping- 
niats  for  us.'*  The  hospitality  of  the  chiefs,  both  of  the 
Society  and  Sandwich  Islands,  is  always  accompanied 
with^a  courtesy  of  1)ehaviodr  peculiarly  gratifying  to 
those  who  are  their  guests,  and  indicating  a  degree  of 
refinement  seldom  witnessed  among  uncivilized  nations* 
Tl^e  usual  salutation  is  Ardhd  (attachment),  or  Ardkd  nui 
(attachment  great);  and  the  customary  invitation  to. 
partake  of  some  refreshment  is,  "  The  food  {a  kakou) 
belonging  to  you  and  us  is  ready ;  let  us  eat  together :" 
always  using  the  pronoun  Aa^ou,  orkaua,  which  includea 
the  person  addressed ,'^as  well  as  the  speaker.  On  en- 
tering a  chiefs  house,  should  we  remark,  "  Yours  is  a 
strong  or  conyenieilt  house,"  he  would  answer,  "  It  is  a 
good  house  for  (or  belonging  to)  you  and  me."  If,  on 
entering  a  house,  or  examining  a  fine  canoe  or  piece  of 
cloth,  we  should  ask  who  it  belongs  to,  another  person 
would  tell  us  the  possessor's  name ;  but  if  we  happened 
to  inquire  of  the  owner  himself,  he  wouM  Invariably  ' 
answer,  "It  is  yours  and  mim?."  The  same  desire  to 
please  is  manifested  in  a  variety  of  ways.  The  mamier 
in  which  they  frequently  ask  a  favour  of  each  other  is 
singular,  usually  prefacmg  it  with,  "  /  rea  oe" — ^If  pleas- 

-.  ing  to  you.  Hence  we  onen  have  a  message  or  note  to 
the  following  effect:  "If  pleasing  to  you,  I  should  like 
a  sheet  of  writing-paper,  or  a'pen ;  but  if  it  would  not 
give  yo^  ^easure  to  send  it,  I  do  nOt  wish  it.** 

Soon  after  we  had  entered  Miomioi's  hoose,  a  salt 
flying-fish  Myas  broiled  for  supper.  A  large  copper 
boiler  was  also  brought  out,  and  tea  was  made  with 
^(f&ke  dried  mint,  which  he  said  he  had  procured  many 
months  )>efore  from  ships  at  Towaihae.  He  supped  at 
Xh^  same  time,  but  instead  of  drinking  tea,  took  a  large 
cocoanut-sheU  full  of  ava.  If  an  opinion  of  its  taste 
mi^ht  be  formed  by  the  distortion  of  his  countenaoce  a|tef 
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taking  if^  it. must  be  a  most  nauseous  dose.  There 
seemed  to  be  about  half  a  pint  of  it  in  the  cup ;  its  col- 
our was  like  thick  dirty  calcareous- water.  As  he  took 
it,  a  man  stood  by  his  side  with  a  calabash  of  fresh 
water,  and  the  moment  he  had  swallowed  the  intoxi- 
cating dose,  he  seized  the  calabash,  and  drank  a  hearty 
draught  of  water,  to  remove  the  unpleasant  taste  and 
burning  effect  of  the  ava. 

The  ova  has  been  used  for  the  purpose  of  inebriation 
by  most  of  the  South  Sea  islanders,  and 'is  prepared 
from  the  roots  and  stalks  of  a  species  of  pepper  plant, 
the  piper  methysticvm  of  Forster,  whichis  cultivated  for 
this  purpose  in  many  of  the  islands,  and,  being  a  plant 
of  slow  growth,  was  frequently  tabued  from  the  common 
people.  The  water  in  which  the  ava  had  been  mace- 
rated was  the  only  intoxicating  liquor  with  which  the 
natives  were  acquainted  before  their  intercourse  with 
foreigners,  and  was,  comparatively  speaking,  but  little 
used,  and  sometimes  only  medicinaUy,  to  cure  cu^neous 
eruptions  and  prevent  corpulency.  $1^  since  they  have 
been  so  much  visited  by  shipningi  the  case  is  very  dif- 
ferent.^ They  have  been  taught  th^  art  of  di$tillation; 
and  foreign  spirits  in  some  places  are  so  easily  obtained, 
that  inebriety,  with  a}l  its  demoralization  and  attendant 
misery,  is  ten  times  more  prevalent  than  formerly.  This 
is  a  circumstance  deeply  to  be  deplored,  especiall]|r 
when  we  recollect  the  immediate  cause  of  its  prevs^^ 
lence. 

The  chiefs  house  was  large,  and  one  end  of-  it  waa 
raised  by  leaves  and  mats  about  a  foot  higher  than  the 
rest  of  the  floor,  and  partially  screened  from  the  other 
parts  of  the  house.  This  was  his  own  sleeping-place, 
but  he  ordered  a  new  mat  to  be  spread,  and  obligingly 
requested  us  to  occupy  it.  We  did  so,  and  enjoyed  9 
comfortable  night's  rest. 


their  various  occupations.    Abput  fifty  were  present 
and  listened  with  silent  attention. 

Miomioi,  though  not  ^o  tall  and  stout  in  person  aa 
many  of  the  ehiefs,  appeaml  a  remarkably  active  man, 
and  soon  couvino«d  us  he  liad  been  accustomed  to  de- 
light in  war.  His  mifitaiy  skill  had  probably  recom- 
mendeclhim  to  thQ  notice  apd  friendship  of  Tamehamet^a^ 
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and  had  secured  for  him  the  occupancy  of  the  district 
of  H<{laua,  the  original  patrimony  of  that  prince. 

Every  thing  in  his  house  seemed  to  be  preserved  with 
care,  but  particularly  fiis  implements  of  wht.  Spears 
nearly  twenty  feet  long,  and  highly  polished,  were  sus- 
pended in  several  places,  which  he  was  very  careful  to 
show  us ;  remarking  that  Tamehameha  always  required 
every  man  to  keep  his  weapons  in  order,  so  as  to  be 
ready  for  war  at  the  shortest  notice,  and  showing  at  the 
same  time  an  evident  satisfaction  at  the  degree  of  care 
y/viih  which  his  own  were  preserved. 

Halaua  is  a  large  district  on  the  north-east  coast  of 
the  island,  and,  if  not  the  birth-place  of  Tamehameha,  was 
the  land  which  he  inherited  fsom  his  parents,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  a  small  district  in  the  division  of  Kona« 
the  only  mndhe  possessed  in  Hawaii  prior  to  the  death  of 
Taraiopu,  and  the  celebrated  battle  of  Keei,  which  took 
place  shortly  aftirwatd.  Tamehameha  seems  to  have 
been  earlv  distin^ished  by  enterprise,  energy,  decision 
of  character,  and  unwearied  perseverance  in  the  acconv- 
plishment  of  his  objeots.  Added  to  these,  he  possessed 
a  vigorous  constitution,  and^  an  unrivalled  acquaintance 
with  all  the  warlike  games  and  athletic  exercises  of  his 
country.  To  these  qualities*  of  mind  and  body  he  is 
probably  indebted  for  the  extensive  power  and  pr6tracted 
dominion  which  he  exercised  over  the  Sandwich  Islandau 
In  early  life  he  associated  with  himself  a  number  of 
youthful  chiefs  of  his  own  age  and  disposition,  into 
whom  he  had  the  happy  art  of  instilling,  on  all  occa- 
sions, his  own  spirit,  and  inspiring  them  with  his  own 
resolution :  by  these  means  he  mo3t  effectually  secured 
their  attachment  and  co-operation.  Great  undertakings 
appeitr  to  have  been  his  delight,  and  achievement 
'deemed  by  others  impracticable  were  those  which  he 
regarded  as  most  suitable  extrcises  of  his  prowess.  Mi(V 
mioi  led  the  way  to  a  spot  where,  in  a  small  bay^  the 
original  coast  Jiad  been  a  perpendicular  pile  of  rocks,  at 
least  one  hundred  feet  high.  Here  Tamehameha  and 
his  companions,  by  digging  through  the  rooks,  had  made 
a  good  road,  with  a  regular  and  ^adual  descent  from 
the  high  ground  to  the  sea,  Dp  and  down-which  their 
fishing  canoes  could  be  eft9ily.drawii. 

At  another  place^  he  had 'endeavoured  to  procure 
water  by  digging  throilgh  the-iQ^lis;  but  after  forcing 
his  way  through  several  strata;,  tbe  lava  was  found  af^ 
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hard,  that  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  the  undertakii^. 
Probably  he  had  no  powder  with  which  to  blast  the 
rocks,  aod  not  the  best  tools  for  working  through  them. 
A  wide  tract  of  country  in  the  neighbourhood  was  divided 
into  fields  of  considerable  size,  Containing  several  acres 
each,  which  he  used  to  keep  in  good  order,  and  well 
stocked  with  potatoes  and  other  vegetables.  One  of 
these  was  called  by  his  name.  He  was  accustomed 
to  cultivate  it  with  his  own  hands.  There  were  seve- 
ral others  called  by  the  names  of  his  principal  friends 
or  companions,  which,  following  his  example,  they  used 
to  cultivate  themselves ;  the  others  were  cultivated  bv 
their  dependants.  As  the  chief  walked  through  the  vil- 
lage, he  pointed  out  the  hoi»es  in  which  Tamehameha 
formerly  resided,  and  several  groves  of  noni-trees,  the 
morinda  citrifolia,  that  he  had  planted,  as  Miomioi  re- 
maricedi  be/ore  his-  beard  was  grown.  Tamehameha 
was  undoubtedly  a  prince  possessing  sWewdness  and 
great  strength  of  character.  Duribg  his  reign,  the 
knowledge  of  the  people  was  much  enlsurged,  knd  their 
comforts  in  some  respects  increased :  their  acquisition 
of  iron  tools  facilitated  many  of  their  labours ;  the  intro^ 
duction  of  firearms  changed  their  mode  of,warfare ;  and 
in  many  cases  cloth  of  European  manufaeture  was  sub^ 
stituted  for  that  made  of  native  bark.  But  these  im- 
provements appear  to  be  rather  the  result  of  their  inter- 
course  with  foreigners,  than  of  any  measures  of  their 
sovereign;  though  the  encouragement  he  gave  to  all 
foreigners  visiting  the  islands  was,  no  doubt,  advan- 
tageous in  these  respects.  He  has  been  called  tiie 
Alfred  of  the  Hawaiians ;  but  he  appears  rather  to  have^ 
been  their  Alexander,  ambition  and  a  desire  of  conquest 
having  beea  his  ruling  passions,  during  the  greater  part 
of  his  life — ^though  towards  its  close^  avarice  smperseded 
them.  It  has  been  stated  that  he  projected  an  invasion 
of  the  Society  Islands ;  but  the  report,  from  many  con^ 
versations  on  the  subject  with  the  natives,  spears  des^ 
titute  of  all  foundation.  Miomioi  also  pointed  out  the 
family  heiau  of  Tamehameha,  of  which  Tairi  was  the 
god,  and  the  heiau  was  called  Hare  o  T<dri,  house  of 
Tairi.  It  was  an  insignificant  pile  pf  stones,  on  a  jutting 
point  of  volcanic  rocks.  Miomioi,  however,  said  that 
the  tabu  wa»  very  strictly  observed,  and  the  punish^ 
ments  incurred  by  breaking  it  invsuriably  inflicted  on  the 
^iwsgreseor;  a{daing»  at  the  aame  time»  tha(  T^une^ 
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hameha  always  irapDOsed  his  sDccess,  in  every  enter* 
prise,  to  be  owin^  to  the  strict  attention  he  paid  to  the 
service  and  requirements  of  his  god.  Many  persons, 
he  said,  had  been  bamed  on  the  adjoining  hitts,  for 
having  broken  tlw  tabu  enjoined  by  the  priests  of 
Tairi. 

The  TABU  formed  an  important  and  essential  part  of 
their  cruel  system  of  idolatry,  andVas  one  of  the  strong- 
est means  of  its  support. 

In  most  of  the  Polynesian  dialects,  the  usual  meaning 
of  the  word  tabu  is  sttcred.  It  does  not,  however,  imply 
any  moral  quality,  but  expresses  a  connexion  with  the 
gods,  or  a  separation  from  ordinary  purposes,  and  ex- 
clusive appropriation  to  persons  or  things  considered 
sacred ;  sometimes  it  means  devoted,  as  by  a  vow. 
Those  chiefs  who  trace  their  genealogy  to  the  gods  are 
called  arii  U^  cluefs  sacred,  from  their  supposed  con- 
nexion with  the  gods ;  and  a  temple  is  called  a  wahi  labuj 
place  sacred,  because  devoted  exclusively  to  the  abode 
and  worship  of  the  ffods.  It  is  a  distinct  word  from 
rahui,  to  prohibit,  as  the  ohelo  berries  at  Kirauea  wese 
said  to  be  prohibited,  being  tabu  na  PSli^  sacred  for  P61^, 
and  is  opposed  to  the  word  noa,  which  means  general 
or  common.  Henae  the  system  which  prohibited  fe- 
males from  eating  with  ^e*  men,  and  from  eating,  except 
on  special  occasions,  any  fruits  or  animals  ever  offered 
in  sacrifice  to  the 'gods,  while  it  allowed  the  men  to  par- 
take of  them,  was  called  the  At  tabuy  eating  sacred ;  but 
the  presekft  state  of  things  is  called  the  Ai  noa^  eating 
generally,  or  having  food  in  common. 

This  appears  to  1^  the  legitimate  meaning  of  the  word 
tabu,  though  the  natives,  when  talking  with  foreigners, 
use  it  more  extensively,  applying  it  to  every  thing  prohib- 
ited or  improper.  This,  however,  is  only  io  accom- 
modate ^he  latter,  as  they  use  kaukau  (a  word  of  Chi- 
nese origin)  instead  of  the  native  word  for  eat,  and  pika- 
ninny  tor  small,  supposing  they  are  thereby  better 
understood. 

The  tabu,  separating  whatever  it  was  applied  to  from 
common  use,  and  devoting  it  to  the  above  purposes,  was 
one  Qf  the  most  remarkable  institutions  among  the  South 
Sea  islanders;  and  though  it  prevailed,  with,  slight  va- 
riations, in  the  different  groups  of  the  Pacifte,  it  ha^  not 
been  met  with  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  Althoufi^h 
employed  for  civil  aa  well  as  sacked  purposes,  th^  tabu 
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was  entirely  a  religious  ceremony ,^and  could  be  imposed 
only  by  the  priests*.  A  religious  motive  was  always 
assigned  for  laying  it  oh^  though  it  was  often  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  civil  atrtlrtJrfties ;  and  persons  called  kun- 
moku,  island  keepefts^  a  kind  of  police  officers,  were 
^ways  appointed  by  thelting,  to  see  that  the  tabu  was 
strictly  observed.  * 

The  antiquity  of  the  tabu  v^as  equal  to  the  other 
branches  of  that  superstition  of  which  it  formed  sp  cam- 
ponent  a  part,  and  its  i^^plJcation  was  both  general  and 
particular,  occasional  and  permanent.  The  idols*  tem- 
ples, persons,  and  names  of  the  king  #ild  members  of 
the  reigning  family—the  peracms  of  the  priestsr— canoes 
belonging  to  the  gods-:-hia»es,  clothes,  and  mats  o£  tfa^ 
king  and  priests— and  the  headt)  of  toen  who  were  ths 
devotees  of  any  particular  idol, — were  always  tabu,  cy 
sacred.  The  flesh  of  hogs,  fowls,  turtle,  and  several 
other  kinds  of  fish,  cocoanuts,  and  almost  every  thing 
offered  in  sacrifice,  were  tabu  to  the  use  of  the  gods  and 
the  men;  hence  the  women  were,  except  in  cases  ei 
particular  indulgence,  restricted  from  using  them.  Par-r 
ticolar  places,  as  those  frequented  by  the  king  for  bath- 
ing, w«re  also  rendered  perrtianently  tsf^vu 

Sometimes  an  island  or  a  district  was  tabued,  whea 
no  canoe  or  person  was  allowed  to  appc^oa^l^Ht.  Par- 
ticular fruits,  anfmah,  and  the  fish  of  certain  places 
were  occasionally  tabu  for  several  raohtpe  Jrpm  both 
men  and  women.  'k 

The  seasons  generally  kept  tabu  were,  on  the  approach 
of  some  great  religious  ceremony^-^immediateiy  before 
going  to  war — and  during  the  sickness  of  chiefs.  Their 
duration  w&s  various,  and  much  longer  in  ancient  than 
modern  times.  Tradition  states,  that  in  the  day s  of  Umi 
there  was  a  tabu  kept  thirty  ^ears,  during  which  the 
men  were  not  sdlowed  to  trim  their  beards,  &c.  Sub- 
sequently, there  was  one  kept  five  years.  Before  the 
reign  of  Tamehameha,  forty  days  was  the  usu;ll  period ; 
during  it,  ten  or  five  days,  and  sometimes  only  one  day. 
In  this  respect  the  tabues,  or  seasons  of  restriction,  in 
Hawaii,  appear  to  have  exceeded  those  of  the  South 
Sea  islands :  the  longest  season  of  prohibition  in  Hua- 
h^ne,  known  to  the  natives,  was  the  rahui  of  Mohono 
which  lasted  ten  or  twelve  years.  H- was  during  this 
period  that  the  hogs  became  so  mm»erous  and  large 
that  they  destroyed  all  the  feis,  or  too^^intain  plantains, 
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eitceptingthosejgTOwingQii  the  sumiohs  of  the  highest 
mountains. 

The  t^bu  seasons  were  either  common  or  strict. 
Ihiring  a  common  tabu,  the  mefi^yfcre  only  required  to 
abstain  from  their  usual  avocaUonli^  and  attend  at'  the 
heiau  when  the  prayers^  Wef e  offered  every  mornio^ 
and  eyening.  But,  during  the  season  of  strict  tabu^ 
every  fire  and  lighj  on  the  island  «r  district  must  be  ex- 
tinguished ;  no  canoe  must  be  launched  on  the  water, 
no  person  must  bathe ;  ^nd,  exce(»t  those  whose  attend- 
ance was  required  at  the  temple,  no>  individual  most  be 
seeii  out  of  dfKS ;  na  dog  ^must  bark,  no  pig  must 
gprunt,  no  cock  must -crow,— or  the  tabu  would  be 
broken,  and  fhil  to  accon^lish  the  object  designed.  On 
these  occasions,  they  tied  up  .the  BioUtbs  of  the  dogs 
and  pigs,'tod  pjui  the  fowls  under  a  calabash,  or  fastened 
a  piece  of  clmtk  over  their  eyes.  All  the  common  peo- 
ple f)ro8trated  themselves,  with  their  faces  touctung  the 
ground,  befori  the  sacred  chiefs,  when  they  walked  out, 
particularly  during ^tabo ;  and  neither  the.  king  nor  the 
priests  were  allowed  to  touch  any  thing, — even  'their 
food  was  put  into  their  mouths  by  knother  person. 

The  tabu  wa9  imposed  either  by  proclamation,  when 
the  crier  or  l|ef  ^  of  the  priests  went  round,  generally 
in  the  evening,  requiring  every  light  to  be  extinguished, 
the  path  by  the  sea  to  be  left  for  the  king,  the  paths  in- 
land to  be  left  for  the  gods,  &c.  The  people,  however, 
w&h  generally  .prepared,  having  had  previous  warning ; 
though  tfafs  was  not  always  the  case.  Sometimes  it 
was  laid  on  by  fixing  certain  marks  called  unu  unu ,  the 
purpox't  of  which  was  well  understood,  on  the  places  or 
things  tabued.  When  the  fish  of  a  certain  Bart  are  ta-  ' 
bued,  a  small  pole  is  fixed  in  the  rocks  on  tfie  coasL  in 
the  centre  of  the  placer  to  which  is- tied  a  bunch  of 
bamboo  leixves,  or  a  piece  of  white  cloth.  A  cocoanut 
leaf  is  tied  to  the  stem  of  a  tree,  when  the  fruit  is  ta- 
bued; The  hogs  which  were  tabu,  having  been  devoted 
to  the  gods,  had  a  piece  of  cinet  woven  through.^  per- 
fbratioii  in  ene  of  their  ears. 

The  prohibitions  and  requisitions  of  the  tabu  were 
strictly  enforced,  and  every  breach  of  them  punished 
with  death,  unless  the  delinquents  had  some  very 
powerful  friends  who  were  either  priests  or  chiefs.* 
7hey  were  g^erally  offered  in  sacrifice,  strangled^ 
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or  despatched  with  a  club  or  a  stone  wkftio.th»*J»i^- 
cincts  of  the  heiau,  or  they  were  *iurfit^  ^a&  Stated  by 
Miomioi.  *  *      "^  , 

An  institution  so  universal  in  its  infiuetice,  and  ^m^ 
flexible  in  its  demands,  contributed  very  materiJly  to 
the  bondage  and  oppression  of  the  :native%  ia  generaL 
The  king,  saci^d  chiefs,  and  prints  a^p^  4Q.have  beea 
the  only  persons  to  whom  its  applicatwn  way  easy ;  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  weH  at  no  peric^  of-theiF 
existence  exempt  from- its  iiAien(!b,  and,no  cncciini^ 
stance  in  life  could  excuse  theJr  obedience  to  its  de- 
mands. The  females  in  particular  felt  all  its  hdmiHafeg^ 
and  degrading  force.  From  its  births  Wie  childj  if  ^ 
female,  was  not  allowed  to  be  fed  wiUi  a  parttele  of 
food^that  had  been  kept  in  tho^  father's  dish,  or  cooked 
at  his  Are ;  and  the  httle  boy,  after  bei^g  w«aned,  was 
fed  with  his  father^s  food,  and,  as  aooa  as  he  was  ablc» 
silt  down  to  meals  with  his  father,  while  ^is  ipopther  w^ 
jiot  only  obliged  to  t^eiiers  in  an  outhQ%s0,  but^w«» 
interdicted  from  tasting  the  food  which  he  ate.*  It  is 
not  surprising  that  the  abolition  of  i\^  tabu,  eife^13Q|i 
for  them'anemancip^ion  socom^et^^and  an  »meli(Jra-> 
tion  sb  important,  «bould  be  a  subjecfeof  constant  gratu- 
lation;  and,  that  every  circumstance  tending,  iri  the 
smallest  degree,. to  revive 4heforiA6r<;iabQ,  should  be 
viewed  with  the  most  dirtees^ng  appreliensions.  The 
only  tabu  they  now,  have  is  the  Sabbstht  whtoh  they 
call  the  JLm  tabu  (day  sacred)»  Und  to  its  extensiOB  an4 
perpetuity  those  who  understand  it  seem  to  have  no 
objection.  Philanthropy  will  rejoice,  that  their  fears 
respecting  the  former  are  not  likely  to  be  realizecl ;  for» 
should  Christianity  not  be  embraced  by  some,  and  only 
nominally  professed  by  others,  so  sensible  are  the  great 
body  of  the  people  of  the  mis«ries  endured  under  the 
tabu  system,  that  it  is  very  improbable  it  will  ever  be 
re-established  among  them.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
is  every  reason  to  YkOfte  thai^^^me  Christianity,  which 
imposes  none  but  mon^  restrictions,  and  requires  no 
appropriations  hat  such  bs  it  will  coj^uce  to  their  «wn 
happiness  to  Qfiake,  wiU  eventually  pervade  every  por- 
tion of  the  contmanity ;  and  that^  while  it  teaches  them 
to  render  a  reasonable  homage,  and  obedience  to  the 
ohly  living  and  true  God,  and  prepajres  them  for  the  en^ 
joyment  o^*  his  presence  in  a  future  state,  it  will  elevate 
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Ai»  3egTii4ed  classes,  especially  the  females,*  to  the 
iWk  fflioittflaetiice  for  which  they  were  designed,  and 
redder  Iheir  dom^sti^^  sodety  as  rational  and  happy  as 
mdet  the  tabti  jtl^as  abject  and  wretched. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

litf^tfaifk  connected  with  the  northern  part  of  Kohaln—lfethode  of  proeor- 
ing  vtudal-wood— Mann&ctare  of  salt  at  Towaihae— Viait  to  Waimea— 
Aeceftt  or  Mouna  Kea— Arrival  of  Messra.  Bishop  and  Goodrieh  at  Kairim 
-^Ereciion^  of  a  place  of  worah^r— Obsenranoe  of  the  Sabbath— Maritime 
eharacter  of  the  mople— Government  of  the  iaiaoda— Hereditary  rank^ 

4  ^nnre  of  lands— ^^nue  and  laVrs— Embarkation  for  Oaha. 

^AViNtf-t  s^eil  the  most  remark^hle  idaces  in  the  tU- 
t»ge,*we  t9ok  leave  of  Mioraioi,  and  proceeded  in  *• 
i|tMtth-north-west  direction. 

4^  nooh  we  slj^pped  at  Kapaan,  an  inland  village^ 
w^here>t  #ilh  some  difficulty,  we  collected  a  congrega- 
tion of  about  $fty,,^rincipally  woihen,  to  whom  a  «hoit 
discourse  w^  a4dre^sed.  When  we  had  remained  fiome 
time  for  rest/and  conversation,  we  resumed  our  jour- 
ney, an4  {toCf  eded  to>tards  the  north  point  of  the 
island,,  hear  which  we  passed  through^  the  district  of 
Pauepu,  In  which  formeriy  stood  a  temple  called  Mokini, 
celebrated,  in  the  historical  accounts  of  the  Hawaiians, 
as  built  by  Paao,  a  foreign  priest,  who  resided  in  Pau- 
epu, and  officiated  in  this  temple. 

A  tradition  preserved  among  them  states,  that  in  the 
reign  of  Kahauk^im,  a  kahuna>{pne9t)  arrived  at  Hawaii, 
from  a  foreign  country  ;*that  he  was  a  white  man,  and 
brought  with  him  two  idols  or  gods,  one  large,  and  the 
other  small ;  that. they  v^e  adopted  by  the  people,  and 

*f  heir  degraded  oondftlon  appears  to  haveatfracted  ihe  notice  of  the  intd* 
Ugent'Toyagera  by  whom  the  inlands  were  discovered?  ft»r,  speaking  of  tba 
Sandwich  islanders,  Captain  King,  in  bia  pbiitinuation  of  Cook's  Vo)-age8, 
lemarks,  **  It  moat,  however,  be  observed  (hat  U^y  Ml  very  abort  of  th« 
other  islanders,  in  that  best  test  qf  civiltcatioit.  the  respect  paid  to  the  women. 
Here  they  are  not  only  depriyeft  of  the  pnvilegQ  of  eating  with  the  men,  bat 
the  best  sorts  of  food  are  tabnoed,  w  (brbidden  them :"  and  adds,  '*In  their 
domestic  life,  they  appear  to  live  almoet entirely  by  themselves;  and,  though 
we  did  not  observe  any  instance  of  personal  ill-treatment,  jeH  it  ia  oTidenf 
{hev  bad  little  regard  or  attention  paid  them."— Coofc't  Yajfage*,  Tot.  iii. 
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placed  among  the  Hawaiian  gods ;  that  the^above-men- 
tjoned  temple  of  Mokini  wad  erected  ^  them^  where 
they  wefe  worshipped  according  to  the  direction  of 
Paao,  who. became  a  powerful  man  in  the  nation. ,  The 
principal  event  preserved  of  his  life,  however,  respects 
a  child  of  Kahoukapu,  whose  mother  was  a  woman  of 
humble  rank,  bat  which  was  sp^^  at  the  solicitations 
of  Paao.    After  his  death, 'his  son,  Opiri,  officiated  in 
his  temple ;  and  the  only  particular  worthy  of  note  in 
their  account  of  his  life  is  his  acting  as  inten)reter  be- 
tween the  king  and  ^  party  pf  white  men  who  arrived 
at  the  island.    We  forbear  making  any  comment  on  the 
above,  though  it  naturally  originates  a  variety  of  inter- 
esting inquiries.    We  heard  a  similar  account  ef  this 
priest  at  two  other  places  during  our  tour,  namely,  at 
Kairua,  and  at  the  first  place  we  visited  after  setting  out. 
During  our  journey  to-day  we  also  passed  another 
place,  celebrated  as  the  residence  of  the  brother  ef 
•  Kana,  a  warrior ;  in  comparison  with  the  fabulous  ac- 
count of  whose  achievements,  the  descriptions  in  the 
Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments  are  tame.  -  He  is  de- 
scribed as  having  been  90  tall  that  he  could  walk  through 
the  sea  from  one  island  to  anotlier ;  ^tand  with  one  foot 
on  the  island  of  Oahu,  and  the  other  on  Tauai,  which  is 
seventy  miles  distant.  ^ 

The  tale  which  recounts  his  adventures  ati^tes,  tliat 
the  Hawaii ans,  on  one  occasion,  ojfended  a'  king  of 
Tahiti ;  who,  in  revenge,  Aeprived '  them  of  the  sun ; 
that  after  the  land  had  remained  80|he  time  in^darkness, 
Kana  walked  throi^h  4jti&  sea  to  Tahiti,  where  Ka- 
hoaarii,  who,  accoi4ing  to  Iheir  traditions,  made  the  sun, 
theiu  resided.  *Me  obteined  ihe  $un,  returned,  and  fixed 
it  in  the  heavens,  ^ra^re  it  has  remained  ever  since. 
Other  adventures,  equally  surprising,  are  related.  The 
numerous  tales  of  fictioji  preserved  by.  oral  tradition 
among  the  people,  and  from  the  recital  of  which  thev 
derive  so  much  pleasure,  prove  that  they  are  not  defi- 
cient in  imagination,  and  lead  us  to  hope  that  their  men- 
tal powers  will  be  herea/ter  emplbyed  on  subjects  more 
consistent  with  truth,  and  productive  of  more  pure  and 
permanent  gratification. 

In  this  part  <Jf  the  island  there  is  another  tradition 
very  generally  received  by  the  natives,  of  a  somewhat 
more  interestyig  character ;  and  as  it  may  tend  to  illus- 
trate the  history  pf  the  inhabitants,  and  the  means  by 
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which  the  islaiids  were  peopled,  I  shall  introduce  it  in 
tbiB  placcw 

Tkey  have  traditions  respecting  several  visits,  which 
in  remote  times  some  of  the  natives  made  to  Nuuhiva 
and  Tahuaia^  two  islands  in  the  Marquesian  group,  and 
to  Tahiti,  the  principal  of  the  Society  Islands.  One 
of  these  accounts  the  natives  call,  "The' Voyage  of 
.  Kamapiikai,'*  in  which  they  state  that  Kamapiikai 
(child  running,  or  climbing  the  sea, — from>  kma,  a 
child,  pii,  to  run  or  climb,  iuh)  Ant,  the  sea)  was  priest 
of  a  temple  in  Kohala,  dedicated  to  Kauenuiakea. 
The  exact  period  of  their  history  when  he  lived  we 
have  not  been  able  to  ascertain ;  but  it  is  added,  that 
the  god  appeared  to  him  in  a  vision,  and  revealed  to  him 
the  existence,  situation,  and  distance  of  TakUi^  and 
directed  him  to  make  a  voyi^  thither.  In  obedience 
to  the  communication,  he  immediately  prepared  for  the 
voyage,  and  with  about  forty  of  his  companions  set 
aau  from  Hawaii  in  four  double  canoes.  After  an  ab- 
sence of  fifteen  years,  they  returned,  and  gave  a  most 
flattering  account  of  Haupokane,  the  country  which 
they  had  visited.  We  know  of  no  island  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, called  by  this  name,  which  appears  to  be  a 
compound  of  -Haupoy  sometimes  a  lap,  and  Kane,  one  of 
their  gods.  Amoiig'  other  things,  they  described  the 
(>ne  rauena,  ^  pec^ulisff  kind  of  sandy  beach,  well  stocked 
with  shell-fish,  Ac.  The  country,  they  said,  was  inhab- 
ited by  handsome  people,  whose  property  was  abundant, 
and  the  fruits  of  thei  earth  delicious  and  plentiful. 
There  was  also  a  stream  or  /oupkin,  which  was  called 
the  wai  ora  roa  (water  of  enduring  lifo). 

Kamakiipai  made  three  subsequent  voyages  to  the 
country  he  had  discovered,  aQCompanied  by  many  of 
the  Sandwich  islanders.  From  the  fourth  voyage  they 
never  returned,  and  were  supposed  to  have  perished  at 
sea,  or  to  have  taken  up  their  permanent  residence  at 
Tahiti.  Many  were  induoed  to  accompany  this  priest 
to  the  country  he  visited,  for  the  purpose  of  bathing  in 
the  life-giving  waters,4lljconsequence  of  the  marvellous 
change  they  were  reported  to  produce  in  those  who 
used  them ;  for  it  was  said,  that  however  infirm,  ema- 
ciated, or  deformed  they  might  be,  when  they  went  into 
the  water,  they  invariably  came  out  young,  strong,  and 
.  handsome. 

Without  making  further  repaarks,  these  traditions  fur^ 
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msh  very  strong  evidence  that  the  Sandwich  islandera 
were  acquainted  with  the  existence  of  the  Marquesian 
and  Society  Islands  long  before  visited  by  Captain 
Cook;  and  they  also  warrant  the  inference,  that  in 
some  remote  period  the  Sandwich  islanders  hav^  vis- 
ited or  colonized  other  islands  in  the  Pacific. 

'About  three  P.  M*  w£  reached. Owawaro^  and  passed 
on  te  Hihiu,  where  we  had  an  opportunity  of  speaking 
to  a  small  party  of  natives.  ' 

In  these  villages  we  saw  numbers  of  canoes  and 
many  large  fishing-nets,  which  are  generally  made  of 
a  native  kind  of  flax,  very  strong  and  durable,  but  pro- 
duced by  a  plant  very  different  from  the  pharmium  tenaa^ 
which  furnishes  the  flax  of  New-Zealaad,  and  bearing  a 
nearer  resemblance  to  the  plant  used  by  the  natives  of 
the  Society  Islanfjs  called  rpa^  the.  ur^te^  argentea,  or 
eoMicans^  of  Parkinsoh* " 'Jl|  taking  flsh  out  at  sea,  they 
comrhonly  make  usie  Of  a  het,  of  which  they  have  many 
kinds,  1»ome  very  large,  others  mere  hand-nets ;  they 
occasidnally  employ  the  hook  mi^  line,  bift  never  use 
the  spear  or  dart,  which  i^  tf  fi^voojite  weapon  with  the 
southern  islanders. 

Quantities  of  fish  were  spread  out  in  the  snn  to  dry, 
in  several  places,  and  the  inhabitants  oi-  the  northern 
shores  seem  better  suj^lied  wi^h  this  article  than  those 
of  any  other  part  of  the  island.  .  The  shores  of  Hawaii 
are  by  no  means  so  well  stock^i^d  with  fish  as  those  of 
the  Society  Islands.  The  ind(^'try,of  the  Hawaiians  in 
a  great  degree  n^kes  up  the  deficiency,  for  thfey  have 
numerous  small  lakes  and  ponds,  irequently  artificial, 
wherein  they  breed  fish  of  various  kiiutf,  and  in  toler- 
able abundance,.  ' 

It  was  about  seven  o'clock  In  the  eyi^ning  when  we 
sailed  from  Uihiu,  in  a  single  ctuio^  The  land-breeze 
was  light,  but  the  canoe  went,  at  k  toleraUy  rapid  rate, 
and  about  eleven  at  night  we  reached  To waihae.  where 
we  were  kindly  received  by  Mr.  Voung.  By  him  we 
were  informed  that  Messrs.  B|shop  and  Goodrich  had 
arrived  at  Towaibae  onihe  preceding  "if  nesday,  and  had 
gone  to  Kairua,  expecting  to  obtain  a  passage  to  Oahu, 
'.jn.a  native  vessel  called  the  pilot-boat. 

Before  daylight  on  the  32d,  w«  were  ro])$ed  by  vast 
multitudes  of  people  p^ing  through  the  dlstrii^t  from 
Waim^awith  sandal- wood^  ^hich  had  beeneut  in  the 
adijacent  mountains  for  ^Sppaimoku,  by  thp  people  of 
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Waimea,  and  which  the  people  of  Kohala,  as  far  as  th? 
north  point,  had  been  ordered  to  bring  do  wn  to  his  store* 
house  on  the  beach,  for  the  purpose  of  its  being  shipped 
to  Oahu.  There  were  between  two  and  three  thousand 
men,  carrying  each  from  one  to  six  ipieces  of  sandal- 
wood, according  to  their  size  antVweight.  It  was  gene- 
ralty  tied  x)n  their  backs  by  bkrids  made  of "ti-leaves, 
passed,  over  the  shoulders  and  under  the  arms,  and  fast-* 
ened  across  their  breast,  ^When  they  had  deposited 
the  wood  at  the  storehouse,  they  departed  to  their  re- 
spective homes.  * 

Between  seven  and  eight  in  the  morning,  we  walked 
to  the  warm<si)rings,  a  short  distance  to  the  southward 
of  ike  large  heiaus,  and  enjoyed  a  most  refreshing  bathe. 
These .  springs  rise  on  the  beach,  a  little  below  high- 
water  mark-'^of  course  they  are  overflowed  by  every 
tide ;  but  at  low  tide  the  warm  water  bubbles  up  through 
the  sand,  fills  a  small  kind  of  cistern  made  with  stones 
piled  close  together  on  the  side  towards  the  sea,  and 
affords  a  vefy  agreeable  bathing  place.  The  water  is 
comfortably  warm«  and  is  probably  impregnated  with 
sulphur :  various  medicinal  qualities  are  ascribed  to  it 
by  those  who  have  used  it. 

The  natives  of  this  district  manufacture  large  quan- 
tities of  salt,  by  evaporating  the  sea- water.  We  saw 
a  number  cJf  their  pans,  in  the  disposition  of  which  they 
display  great  ingenuity!  They  have  generally  one  large 
pond  near  £he  sea,  ipto  which  the  water  flows  by  a  chan- 
nel cut  thtoagh  the  rocks,  or  is  carried  thither  by  the 
natives  in  lai;ge  dsklabashesi.  After  remaining  there  some 
time,  it  is  conducted  into  a  number  of  smaller  pans,  about 
six  or  eight  inches  in  depth,  which  are  made  with  great 
care,  and  frequently  lined  with  large  evergreen  leaves, 
in  order  tp  prevent  absorption.  Along  the  narrow  banks  ^ 
or  partitions  between  the  difffttent  pans  we  saw  a  num- 
ber of  large  eve^reen  leaves  placed.  They  were  lied 
up  at.eAch  end,  so  as  to  jresemble  a  8ha^ow  dish,  and 
tilled  with  ftea-water,  ui  which  the  crystals  of  salt  were 
■abundant.     •    -.  ^.^ 

The  Sandwich  islanders  e4t  salt  very  freely  with  their 
food,  and  use  large  quantities  in  preserving  their  fish. 
They  have,  however,  besides  what  th^  maice,  sm 
lakes,  trhieh  yield  them  Urge  supplies.  Th#  surplus 
thus  fumishlia  they  dispone  €^  to  vessels  touching  at 
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the  islands,  or  export  to  the  Russian  settlements  on  the 
north-west  coast  of  America,  where  it  is  in  great  de- 
mand for  curing  fish,  &c.  ^ 

In  the  afternoon,  Mr.  Goodrich  returned  from  Kairua, 
and  informed  us  that  the  pilot-boat  was  at  Keauhou,  and 
would  sail  for  Oahu  in  a  fortnight.  He  also  brought  the 
more  pleasing  intelligence  that  the  governor  was  en- 
gaged in  building  a  chapel  for  the  public  worship  of  (^od 
at  Kairua,  havii^  at  the  same  time  enjoined  on  his  peo- 
ple the'<>bseTvance  of  the  Sabbath,  as  a  day  of  rest  from 
labour  and  amusement — ^to  be  employed,  moreover,  in 
religious  exercises.  This  welcome  news  rendered  it 
desirable  that  one  of  us  should  repair  to  Kairua,  in  order 
to  preach  there  on  the  coming  Sabbath,  aiid  encourage 
them  to  persevere  in  the  work  they  had  so  happily 
begun. 

The  d4th  was  probably  the  first  Christian  Sabbath 
ever  enjoyed  by  the  people  of  Towaihae,  whi<^  is  a 
village  containing  one  hundred  houses.  Mr.  Thurston 
preached  t#ice  ia  the  people. 

About  five  P.  M.  on  tne  25th,  Mr.  Thurston  set  out  on 
a  visit  to  the  inland  district  of  Wairaea,  having  been 
furnished  with  a  guide  bv  Mr.  Young.  It  was  dark 
when  he  reached  Ouli,  a  place  belonging  to  the  latter, 
where  he  put  up  for  the  night. 

After  worship  With  the  people,  on  the  morning  of  the 
26th,  Mr.  Thurston  walked  on  to  Kalaloa,  the  residence 
of  the  chief  of  W&imea,  Kumuokapiki^  Stump  of  Cabbage. 
Leaving  Kalaloa,  he  walked  on  to  Waiakea,  from  thence 
to  Waikaloa,  Pukalani,  and  Puukapu,  which  is  sixteen 
or  eighteen  miles  from  the  seashore,  and  is  the  last  vil- 
lage in  the  district  of  Waimea.  At  these  places  he  ad- 
dressed the  people. 

The  soil  over  which  he  had  travelled  was  fertile,  well 
watered,  and  capable  of  sustaining  many  thousand  in- 
habitants. In  his  walks  he  had  numbered  two  hundred 
and  twenty  houses,  and  Ihe  present  population  is  prob- 
ably between  eleven  and  twelve  hundred. 

The  surface  of  the.  country  is  gently  undulated, 
tolerably  free  from  rocks,  and  easy  of  cultivation. 
In  fliis  district,  and  throughout  the  divisions  of  Hama- 
fcua  and  Kohala,  together  with  the  greater  part.of  Hiro, 
the  plough  might  be  introduced  with  advantage,  and  the 
productions  of  intertropical  climates  raised  in  great 
abundance  and  excellent  quality — as  the  sugar-cane  and 
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other  indigenous  plants  grown  at  Waimea  are  unusually 
large. 

From  Puukapu  he  directed  his  steps  towards  the  sea- 
shore, and  in  the  twilight  of  the  evening  reached  Puako, 
a  considerable  village,  four  or  five  miles  to  the  south- 
ward of  Towaihae,  where  he  tocA  up  his  lodgings  for 
the  night.  After  addressing  the  people  on  the  morning 
of  the  27th,  Mr.  Thurston  returned  to  Towaihae,  where 
he  arrived  at  ten  A'.  M. 

About  jioon  the  same  day,  Mr-  Goodrich  returned 
from  his  journey  to  Mouna  Kea.  Leaving  Towaihae  on 
the  23d,  he  had  walked  to  Waimea,  on  the  skirts  of  which 
he  encamped  with  Mr.  Parker,  who  was  employed  in 
shooting  wild  cattle.  With  him  he  spent  the  Sabbath, 
which  was '  rainy  and  unpleasant,  fiarly  on  Monday 
the  25th,  he  commenced  his  journey  up  the  mountain. 
The  path  lay  along  the  side  of  a  deep  ravine ;  the  soil 
was  formed  of  decomposed  lava  and  ashes.  At  noon  he 
dismissTed  his  native  companion,  and,  taking  his  great- 
coat and  blanket,  began  to  ascend  the  more  steep  and 
rugged  parts.  The  way  was  difficult,  on  account  of  the 
rugged  volcanic  rocks  and  stunted  shrubs  that  covered 
the  sides  of  the  mountain.  In  his  way,  he  found  num- 
bers of  red  and  white  raspberry  bushes,  loaded  with  de- 
*  liciou^  fruit.  At  five  P.  M.,  having  reached  the  upper 
boundary  of  the  trees  and  bushes  that  surround  the  moun- 
tain, he  erected  a  temporary  hut,  kindled  a  small  fire,  and 
prepared  for  his  night's  repose.  The  thermometer, 
shortly  after  sunset,  stood  at  43° ;.  and  the  magnet, 
though  it.  pointed  norti  when  held  in  the  hand,  was 
drawn  between  t wo  "afid  three  degrees  to  the  eastward 
when  placed  on  the-blocks  of  lava— owing,  probably,  to 
the  quantity  of  iron  in  the  mountain. 

After  a  few^  hours'  rest,  Mr.  Goodrich  arose  at  eleven 
o'clopk  at  night,  and,  the  moon  shining  brightly,  he  re- 
sumed his  journey  towards  the  summit.  At  midnight 
he  saw  the  snow  about  three  miles  distant,  proceeded 
towards  the  place,  and  reached  it  about  one  o'clock  on 
the  morning  of  the  26th.  The  snow  was  frozen  xnrer, 
and  the  thermo^neter  stood  at  27°.  He  now  direqted 
his  steps  towards  a  neighbouring  peak,  which  appeared 
to  be  one  of  the  higHest ;  but  when  he  had  ascended  it 
he  saw  several  others  still  higher.  He  proceeded  to- 
wards one  which  looked  higher  than  the  rest,  and  bore 
north-east  from  the  place  where  he  was.    On  reaching 
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the  summit  of  this  second  peak,  he  discoyered  a  heap 
of  stones,  probably  erected  by  some  former  visiter. 
From  Uiis  peak  Moum^  Roa  bore  south-by-west,  M ouna 
Huararai  west-by-south,  and  the  island  of  Maui  north- 
west. The  several  hills  or  peaks  on  the  summit  of 
Mouna  Kea  seemed  composed  entirely  of  vokanic  mat- 
ter, principally  ciniiers, .  pumice,  and  sand.  Mr.  Good- 
ricn  did  ndl, discover  apiBrtures  or  eraters  on  either  of 
the  sumnvits  he  visited ;  probably  there  is  a  large  crater 
somewhere  adjacent,  from  which  the '  scoria,  sand,  and 
pumice  have  bfeen  thrown  out.  The  whole  of  th6  sum- 
mit was  not  covered  with:  snow;  there  were  only  fre- 
'  quent  patches,  appareiitly  several  miles  in  extent,  over 
which  the  ^now  was  .atiiput  eight  inches  or  a  foot  in 
thickness.  The  ocean  to  the  east  and  west  was  visible ; 
but  the  high  land  on  the  north  and  south  prevented  its 
being  seen  in  those  directions. 

Mr.  Goodrich  commenced  his  descent  about  three 
o'clock,  and  after  trkfeliing  over*  large  beds  of  sand  and 
cinders,  into  which  he  sank  more  than  ankle  deep  at 
every  step,  he  reached,  about  sunrise,  the  place  where 
he  had  slept  the  preceding  evening.  The  desceat  in 
several  places,  especially  Over  the  snow,  was  steep  and 
difficult,  and  rendered  the  utmost  caution  necessary. 
Continuing  his  descent,  between  four  and  five  in  the 
afternoon  he  reached  the  encampment  of  Mr.  Parker. 
In  his  way  down,  he  saw  9t  a  distance  several  herds  of 
wild  cattle,  which  are  very  numerous  in  the  mountains 
and  inland  parts  of  the  island,  and  are  the  produce  of 
those  taken  there  and  presented  to  the  king  Dy*Oaptaia 
Vancouver.  They  were,  at  his  request,  tabued  for  ten 
years,  during  which  time  they  resorted  to  the  moun- 
tains, and  became  so  wild  and  ferocious  that  the  natives 
are  afraid  to  go  near  them.  Although  there  are  im- 
mense herds  of  them,  they  do  not  attempt  to  tame  any; 
and  the  only  advantage  they  derive  is,  by  employing 
persons,  principally  foreigners,  to  shoot  them,  salt  the 
meat  in  the  mountains,  aod  bring  it  doiyn  to  the  shore, 
for  the  purpose  of  provisioning  the  native  vessels.  But 
this  is  attended  with  great  labour  and  expense.  They 
first  carry  aU  the.Wt  to  th^  mountains.  When  they 
have  killed  the  a^mak,  the  flesh  is  Oitioff  their  bones, 
salted  imm^iat^yV'^i^d  afterward  put  into  small  bar- 
rels, which  are*  brought  on.  men's  uioulders  teni^  fif- 
teen mile9  to  the  se^hore.       '       . 
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Early  on  the  marniiig^of  the  27th,  Mr.  Goodrich  lefk 
Mr.  Parker,  and  returned  through  the  fei^tile  district  of 
Waimea  to  Towaihae. 

Nearly  six  months  afterward,  Dr.  Blatchely  and  Mr. 
Rugglea  ascended  Moona  Kea  from  Waiakesi  bay.  After 
travelling  six  days,  they  reached  the  -summit  of  the 
mountain,  where,  within  the  circumference  of  six  miles, 
they  found  seven  mountainSf  or  peaks,  apparently  eight 
hundred  or  a  thousand  feet  high ;  their  aijies  were  steep, 
and  covered  with  snow  about  a  foot  thick.  The  sum- 
mit of  the  mountain  appeared  to  be  formed  of  decom- 
posed lava,  of  a  reddish  bro^iiL  vplouff*  The  peak  in 
the  centre,  and  that  on  the  weateiu  side,  are  the 
highest.* 

la  the  native  language  the  word^^^a,  though  seldom 
used  now,  formerly  meant -white.  Some  white  men, 
who  are  said  to  have  resided  inland,  and  to  have  <^ome 
down  to  the  seashore  frequeatly  in  the  evening,  and  to 
have  frightened  the  peo{^,  weve  called  na  kea  (the 
whites). 

The  snow  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain  in  aU  prob- 
ability induced  the  natives  to  call  it  Mouna  Kea  (mouD* 
tain  white) ;  or,  as  w^  should  say,  white  mountain: 
They  have  numerous  fabulous  tales  relative  to  its  being 
the  abode  of  the  gods,  and  none  ever  approach  its  sum- 

*  The  fbllowfng  obflenrations  respecting  a  snbaeqtlen^Tisit  to  this  mountain 
flrom  Waiakea,  oootained  In  a  leOer  firom  Mr.  Goodrich  to  ProliBseor  Siliiinan, 
of  New-HaTeo,  are  copied  fboai  the  Philoeophical  Magaxine  for  September, 

isaa.  .  ' 

'*1lier0  appear  to  be  three  or  four  diflbrent  regions  in  passing  from  the  sea> 
ah«re  to  Che  Aunmit.  Tbe  first  occapies  five  or  six  miles,  where  eultivatioii 
is  carried  on  i'nra  degree,  an^  might  be  to  almoet  any  extent ;  but  as  jret,  not 
one-twentleib  part  is  ealtivated.  The  next  is  a  simdy  re^on,  tbat  is  impRS> 
sable,  except  in  a  few  ftiot>patbs.  Brakes,  a  species  ofisll  tern,  here  grow  to 
the  size  of  trees :  the  btx^es  of  some  of  them  are  eighteen  inches  id  diameter. 
Tbe  woody  region  extends  between  ten  and  twenty  miles  in  width.  The 
region  higher-np  produces  grass,  principally  of  the  bent  kind.  Strawbernes^ 
raspberries,  and  whortleberries  flourish  in  this  region,  and  herds  of  wild  cattle 
are  seen  grazing.  It  is  entirely  broken  up  by  hills  and  valley,  composed  of  ' 
laya,  with  a  very  shallow  soif.  The  upwr  region  is  composed  of  lava  i^. 
almost  every  form,  Own  huge  rocks  to  volcanic  sand  of  the  coarser  kind. 
Some  of  the  peaks  are  composed  of  <^rse  sand,  and  others  of  loose  stones  and 
pebbles.  I  found  a  few  specimens  tbat  I  should  not  hesitate  to  pronounca 
fragments  of  granite.'  1  also  found  fragments  of  lava  bearing  a  near  resem- 
blance to  a  ge^e,  filled  with  gr««n  cryBtals,  ^hicb  I  suppoeed  to  be  augita. 
Very  near  to  the  summit,  upon  oaf  uf  f  heMAks*  Ufound  eight  or  ten  dead 
sheep :  they  probabl/flad  np  there  to  seek  mfhge  ftoqi  the  wild  dogs ;  I  hava 
heard  that  there  araltiany  wild  dogs,  sheep,  and  goats.  Dogs  and  goats  I  hava 
Bevir  ae«n.  I  was  upon  the  summit  aboi^two  o'clock  P.  M.,  the  wind  sdUth- 
Weat,  much  resembling  the  cold  bnlst^ring  winda  of  >M-dh;  the  air,  being  so 
fftre,  fiMMttoed  a  seven  pain  In^  bttd,  Uuit  iaA  ^n  aa  Id^aasndad." 
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mit— as,  they  sky,  some  who  have  gon^  there  have  been 
turned  to  stqne.  We  do  not  know  that  any  h?ve  ever 
been  frozen  to  death;  but  neither  Mr.  Goo<£rich  nor  Dr. 
Blatchely  and  his  companion  could  persuade^the  natives, 
whom  they  jhgagred  as  guides  up  the  sides  of  the  moun- 
tain,  to  go  near  its  summit. 

We  could  not  but  regret  that  we  bad  no  barometer, 
or  other  means  of  estimatiqg  the  actnfid  elevation  of  this 
mountain,  eithei  here  or  at  Waiakea.        , 

When  the  missionaries  Bishop  and  Goodrich  reached 
Kairua,  the  governor  weleomed  their  return,  and  tl^ey 
were  agreeaUy  surprised  to  find  him  engaged  in  erect- 
ing a  building  for  the  worship  of  the  true  God.  Thi^y 
learned  that  he  had  during  the  preceding  week  doUected 
his  people  at  Kairua,  and -addressed  them  on  the  duty 
of  observing  the  Sabbath  according  to  the  laws  of  Jeho- 
vah. He  also  told  them  it  was  ^is  desire  that  they 
should  cease  from  work  or  amusement  on  that  day,  and 
attend  divine  service  at  his  house.  The  people  assented 
to  his  proposal,  and  when  the  Sabbath  arrived,  such 
numbers. assembled,  that  hundreds  were  obliged  to  stand 
outside.  Numbers  also  repaired  to  the  house  of  Thomas 
Hopu,  to  be  instructed  in  what  they  termed  the- '^  new'' 
religion.  .       * 

The  next  day  the  governor  directed  the  people  of  Kai- 
rua to  commence  bpilding  a  house  in  which  they  might 
all  meet  to  worship  God ;  and  in  the  morning  on  which 
Messrs.  Bishop  and  Goodrich  arrived,  they  had  com- 
menced their  heart-cheering  work. 

In  the  afternoon  they  walked  to  the  place  where  the 
men  were  at  work.  Upwards  of  fifty  persons  were  em- 
ployed in  carrying  stones  from  an  old  heiau,  which  they 
were  pulling  down,  to  raise  the  ground  and  lay  the 
foundation  of  the  place  of  worship.  It  was  a  pleasing 
sight  to  view  the  ruins  of  an  idol's  temple  devoted  to 
such  a  purpose ;  and  they  could  not  but  hope  that  the 
spirit  of  Christianity  woiddsoon  triumph  .over  the  super- 
stition, prejudice,  and  wickedness  of  idolatry. 

'  The  place  of  worship  is  siirty  feet  long'  and  thirty 
•  broad,  erected  in  the  native  manner,  and  thatched  with 
the  leaves  of  the  pandanu^.  The  walls  are  ten  feet  high, 
with  doors  at  each  end,^uid  four  windows  on  Aach  sida 
It  was  impossible  to  behold  the  work  Without  contem- 
plating it  as  an  intimation  of  most  benevolent  designs  on 
the  part  of  the  Lord  ai  missions-  towards  the  benighted 
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tribes  around,  or  without  praying  that  Ihe  time  mi^ 
soon  anive  when  houses  lor  the  worship  of  thQ  Uving 
God  shall  be  eirected  in  ever^  district  in  tne  iriands.* 

On  the  23d  Mr.  Bishop  visited  the  well,  and  found 
that  the  men  had  not  made  much  progrcgi.  The  rocks 
of  laya,  though  hard,  are  jcelhilar,  so  that  powder  hte 
very  little  effect^  and  therefore  they  proceeded  but 
slowly  by  blasting  it. 

The  morning  of  the  24th  was  the  Sabbath,  and  was 
unusually  still ;  not  a  canoe  was  seen  in  the  bay,  and  the 
natives  seemed  to. have  left  their  customary  labours  and 
amusements,  to  spend  the  day  as  directed  ny  the  gover- 
nor. Mr.  Bishop  spent  half  an  hour  with  him  this  morn- 
ing, explaining  in  English  the  2l8t  and  22d  chapters^ 
Revelation.  I  joined  them  at  breakfast,  having  arrived 
at  .Kairua  about  an  hour  before  daylight.  I  had  left 
Towaihae  on  the  preceding  day  at  six  in  the  morning,  in 
a  canoe  kindly  furnished  by  Mr.  Young. 

About  nine  A^  M.  I  stopped  at  Kaparaoa,  a  small 
village  on  the  beach,  containinff  twenty-two  houses, 
where  I  found  the  people  preparing  their  food  for  the 
ensuing  day,  on  which  they  said  the  governor  had  sent 
word  for  them  to  do  no  work,  neither  cook  any  food. 
When  the  people  were  collected  I  addressed  them,  and, 
after  answering  a  number  of  inquiries,  proceeded. 

At  Kaparaoa  I  saw  a  number  of  curiously  carved 
wooden  idols,^  which  formerly  belonged  to  an  adjacent 
temple.  I  asked-  the  natives  if  they  would  part  with 
any?  They  said,  Yes;  and  I  should  have  purchased 
one,  bi^t  had  no  means  of  conveying  it  away,  for  it  was 
an  unwieldy  log  of  heavy  wood,  twelve  or  fourteen  feet 
long,  curiously  carved  in  rude  and  frightful  imitation  of 
the  human  figure. 

.  Afler  remaining  there  till  two  P.  M.,  I  left  them 
making  preparation  to  keep  the  Sabbath-day,  according 
to  .the  orders  they  had  received  from  the  governor. 

About  four  in  the  afternoon  I  landed  at  Kihevo,  a 
straggling  village,  inhabited  principally  by  fishonnfill. 
A  number  of  people  collected,  to  whom  I  addressed  a 
short  discourse,  from  1  John  i.  7.  This  village  exhiMIs 
another  monument  of  the  genius  of  Tamehameha.  A 
smadl  bay,  perhaps  half  a  mile  acipss,  runs  inland  a  coiv 

*  Reeent  intelUgenoe  oonTera  the  pleaaini;  inCbnnation,  that  Ave  or  rix 
places  of.  worship  and  a  number  of  schools  have  already  been  erected  In 
Msyt^  aod  t  piopoitioiiate  nnmher  in  oOmt  Wands  of  tho  groap. 
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ftiderabift  distaribe.  I^dm  obe  side  to  the  other  of  this 
b^y  TaAiehameha  built  a  strong  stone  wall,  six  feet  high 
in  some  places,  and  twenty  feet  wide,  by  which  he  had 
an  excellent  fish-pond,  not4ess  than  two  miles  in  circuni- 
forence.  -  Then  were  several  arches  in  the  wall,  which 
were  guarded  by  strong  stakes  driven  into  the  groi^id 
so  far  apart  as  to  admit  the  water  of  thesea^-^yet  suf- 
ficiently close  to  prevent  the  fish  from  escaping.  It 
was  well  stocked  with  fish,  and  water-fowl  were  seen 
swimming  on  its  surface. 

The  people  of  4his  village, /'as  well  as  the  others 
through  which  I  had  passed,  were  preparing  to  keep  the 
Sabbath,  and  the  conversation  naturally  turned  on  the 
orders  recently  issued  by  the  goyemor.  They  said  it 
was  a  bad  thing  to  commit  murder^  infanticide,  and 
theft,  which  had  also  been  forbidden;  that  it  would  be 
well  to  abstain  from  these  crimes ;  but,  they  said,  they 
did  not  know  of  what  advantage  the  palapala,  instruction, 
&c.,  would  be.  • 

At  breakfast  th«  goTKfeknun*  seemed  interested  in  the 
QArtatfve  of  the  tqwt,  particularly  of  the  inferview  wo 
had  with  the  pTi%»|esr8  of  P6\6  at  Waojakea. 

At  half-past  ten  ihe  ^11  rang  for  public  worship,  and 
about  eight  hundred  people,  decently  dressed,  some  in 
foreign,  others  in  native  clothing,  assembled  UQder.a 
large  raruti,  a  place  sfaelteiid  from  the  sun,  fbrnn^  b^ 
two  large  canvass  awnings  and  a  number  of  platted 
cocoemnt-leaves,  spread  over  the  place  from  posts  fixed 
in  the  fence  which  enclosed  the  court-yard  around  the 
house  of  the  governor's  wife.  The  governor  and  his 
attendants  sat  on  chairs ;  the  rest  of  the  congregation 
reclined  on  their  mats,- or  sat  on  Uie aground.  After 
singing  and  prayer,  I  preached  from  Acts  xvi.  30, 31, 
The  history  of  the  P&ilippian  jailer  appeared  to  inteiesi 
them,  and  after  the  conclusion  of  the  service  the  gover- 
nor, in  particular,  made  many  inquirier. 

At  half-past  four  in  the  afternoon  the  bell  rang  again, 
and  the  people  coUected  in  the  place  where  the  services 
had  been  held  in  the  forenoon,  and  in  equal  numbers 
saitted  themselves  very  quiedy.  The  exercises  com- 
menced in  the  usual  manner,  and  I  preached  on  the  oe- 
casion  from  Acts  v.lC  They  were  attentive,  and  ap- 
peared much  affected  with  the  account  of  the  awful  end 
of  Ananias-and  Skpphira. 

After  the  public  servioea  were  finished,  Mr.  Bish<^ 
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iriaH«d  ThomsLS  Hopu's  house,  where  a  smsA  oongregar- 
tk)ii  was  assembled  for  conversation  and  pTB.yer,  Mr. 
Bishop  gave  them  a  short  exhortation ;  and  mjui^  of  the 
people  remained  afterward  to  hear  more  from  TJiomaft 
about  Jesus  Christ. 

The  Sabbath  was  spent  in  a  manner  truly  gratifying. 
No  athletic  sports  were  seen  on  the  beach ;  no  noise  of 
playful  children,  shouting  as  they  gambolled  in  the  surf, 
nor  distant  sound  of  the  doth-beating  mallet,  was  heard 
through  the  day ;  no  persons  were  seen  carrying  bur- 
dens in  or  out  of  the  village,  nor  any  canoes  passing 
across  the  bay.  .  It  could  not  but  be  viewed  as  the  dawn 
of  a  bright  sabbatic  day  for  the  dark  shores  of  Hawaii. 
Family  worship  was  held  at  the  governor's  house,  in  the 
native  language,  in  the  evening. 

Having  heard  of  the  arrival  of  the^  brig  Nio  at  Towai- 
hae,  Mr.  Bishop  left  Kairua  in  the  evening,  to  return  to 
Oahu. 

The  natives  possess  no  inconsiderable  share  of  mari- 
time and  commercial  enterprise.*  The  king  and  chiefs 
own  fifteejE^  or  sixteen  vessels^  several  of  which,  like 
the  Nioi  are  brigs  of  ninety  or  a  hundiced  tons  burden. 


The  greater  part  of  them,  however,  are  schooners  of  a 
smaller  size.  The  larger  ones,  on  a  long  voyage,  are 
commanded  by  a  foreigner ;  but  among  the  islands  they 
are  manned  and  navigated  by  the  natives  themselves. 
A  native  captain  and  supercargo  are  appointed  to  each; 
the  former  navigates  the  vesseJ,  while  the  latter  attends 
to  the  cargo.    The  natives  in  general  make  good^ailors ; 
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and  although  their  vessels  have  greatly  multiplied  whhin 
the  last  few  years^  they  find  constant  emj^oy  fiSr  them, 
particulariy  the  small  craft,  which  are  continually  paying 
Arom  one  island  to  anolSier,  while  their  larger  ones  are 
either  chartered  to  foreign  merchants,  or  make  distant 
voyages  on  their  own  account.  They  have  once  sent 
a  vessel  to  Canton,  loaded  with  sandal-wo9d,  under  the 
care  of  an  English  captain  and  mate,  but  msinned  by  na> 
tives.  They  have  also  traded  to  Kamtschatka  and  other 
paJts  of  the  Pacific,  and  have,-  within  the  last  few  ye^rs, 
Tnade  one  or  two  successful  voyages  for  the  purpose  of 
procuring  seal-skins.  The  national  flag  of  the  islands 
(see  preceding  page),  which  is  an  English  jack,  with 
eight  or  nine  horizontal  stripes  of  white,  red,  and  blue, 
was  given  them  by  the  British  government  many  year^ 
ago,  accompanied  by  an  assurance  that  it  would  be 
respected  wherever  the  British  flag  was  acknowledged. 
Although  they  are  so  expert  in  the  manufacture  of  their 
canoes,  .they  have  made  but  little  progress' in  building 
and  repairing  their  ships,  or  in  any  of  4;he  mechanic  arts. 
They  ^em  mnch  more  fond  of  the  pursuits  of  com- 
merce, and  are  tolerable  adepts  in  Inirtering.  In  ex- 
change for  foreign  ai^icles,  they  not  only  give  sandal- 
wood and  ftaH,  but  furnish  supplies  to  the  numerous 
ves^ls  which  visit  the  islands  for  the  purpose  of  refit- 
ting or  |)rocuring  refreshments.  In  the  months  of  March 
and  April,  and  of  September  and  October,  many  vessels, 
principally  whalers,  resort  to  the  Sandwich  Islands  for 
fresh  provisions,  &c. — we  have  seen  upwards  of  thirty 
lying  at  anchor  off"  Oahu  at  one  time.  The  farmers  in 
many  places  dispose  of  the  produce  of  their  land  to 
these  ships ;  but  in  Oahu  and  some  other  harbours  this 
trade  is  almost  entirely  monopohzed  by  the  king  and 
chiefs.  There  is,  indeed,  a  public  market,  in  which  the 
natives  dispose  of  their  stock ;  but  the  price  is  regu> 
lated  by  the  chiefs,  and  two-thirds  of  the  proceeds  of 
whatever  the  natives  sell  is  required  by  them. 

This  is  not  ojaly  unpleasant  to  those  who  trade  with 
them,  but  very  oppressive,  and  retards  in  no  small  de- 
gree the  industry,  comfort,  and  civiflzatiott  of  the  people, 
In  ret^  for  most  of  the  supplies  which  they  furnish  to 
the  shipping,  they  receive  Spanish  dollars ;  but  the  san- 
dal-wood, &c.  they  usually  exchange  for  articles  of 
European  or  Chinese  fabrication:  the  silks,  crapes^ 
umbrellaft,  furniture,  and  trunks  of  the  latter  are  most 
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iH  d^and ;  while  those  of  the  former  are  hardware, 
eaijfcbeftware,  lijiens,  broad-cloth,  slops,  hats,  shoes, 
canvass,  cordage,  &c. 

The  season  was  approaching  when  the  whalers  fish- 
ing on  the  coast  of  Japan  ususdly  put  into  some  of  the 
harbours  of  these  islands.  Hence  Karaimokn  had  sent 
the  Nio  for^a  cargo  of  hogs,  io  meet  the  demand  for 
these  animals,  wluch  he  expected  would  follow  their 
arrival.   '  * 

About  noon  on  the  28th  Mr.  Bishop  reached  Towai- , 
hae ;  and  in  the  evening  of  the  30th  they  received  th» 
unexpected  information  that  the  brig  would^  sail  that 
evening :  Messrs.  Bishop  and  Goodrich  therefore  went 
on  board,  leavuig  Mr.  Thurston  at  Towaihae  to  preach 
to  the  people  there  on  the  next  day,  which  was  the 
Sabbath,  and  afterward  join  the  vessel  at  the  north  point 
of  the  island,  where  they  were  going  to  take  in  hogs  for 
Karaimokd,  to  whom  the  division  of  Kohala  belonged, 
though  the  island  in  general  was  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  Kuakini,  the  governor.  The^  sys:teD[t  of  government 
is  irather  complex;  and  having  oc«raoDally  mentioned 
several  of  its  leading  members,  some  further  idicc^uat 
of  it  will,  perhaps,  be  acceptable.     « 

The  govemment  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  is  an  abso« 
lute  monarchy.  The  supreme  authority  i».  hei^B^^ry. 
The  rank  of  the  principal  and  inferior  chiefs,  the  offices 
of  the  priests,  and  other  siti&tions  of  hoiMiur,  influence, 
and  emolument,  descend  from  father  to  son,  and  often 
continue  through  many  generatiojis  in  the  same  family, 
though  the  power  of  nomination  to  every  situation  of 
dignity  and  trust  is  vested  in  the  king ;  and  persons,  t>y 
merit  or  royal  favour,  frequently  rise  from  compara- 
tively humble  rank  to  the  highest  station  in  the  islands, 
as  in  the  instance  of  Karaimoku,  sometimes  called  by 
foreigners  William  Pitt.  This  individual,  from  being  a 
*  chief  of  the  third  or  fourth  rank,  has  long  been  prime 
minister,  in  dignity  next  only  to  the  king,  and  having,  in 
fact,  the  actusd  govemment 'of  the  whole  of  the,  Sand- 
wich Islands. 

Hereditary  rank  and  authority  are  not  confined  to  the 
male  sex,  but  are  inherited  also  by  the  females ;  and,, 
according  to  tradition,  several  of  the  islands  have  been 
once  or  twice  under  the  govemment  of  a  queen. 

Four  distinct  classes  or  ranks  in  society  appear  to 
exist  among  thenr.    The  highest  rank  includes  the  king, 
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queens,  and  aU  the  branches  of  the  reigning^  filmiljr.  It 
also  includes  the  chief  ^^ounseUor  or  minister  of  tfa» 
king,  who,  though  inferior  by  birth,  is  by  office  and 
aiuthority  superior  to  the  queens  aiid  other  members'  of 
the  royal  famHy. 

The  second  rank  includea  the  governors  of  the  dif* 
ferent  islands,  and  also  the  chiefs  of  several  large  divi- 
sions  or  districts  of  land.  Many  of  these  are  the 
descendants  of  the  ancient  families  of  Taraiopu,  Kehe- 
kiri,  Teporiorani,  and  Taeo,  who  were  the  kings  of 
Hawaii,  Maui,  OaJiu,  and  Tauai,  when  the  islands  were 
visited  by  Captain  Cook,  and  retained. their  power  until 
subdued  by  Tamehameha.  Several  of  them^xrere  either 
the  favourite  and  warlike  companions  of  that  prince,  or 
are  descended  from  those  who  were ;  among  whom  may 
be  classed  Kuakini  the  governor,  Kaahumanu,  Piia,  Boki^ 
Wahinepio,  Kaikeova,  and  others. 

The  third  rank  is  composed  of  those  who  hold  dis> 
tricts  or  villages,  and  pay  a  regular  rent  for  ^the  land^ 
cultivating  it  either  by  theijR  own  dependants  and  domes- 
tics, or  letting  it  out  in^  Small  a^t meats  to  tenants. 
This  class  is  by  far  the  most  numerpus  body  of  chiefa 
in  the  island.'  Among  the  principal  may  be  ranked 
Kamakau  at  Kaavaroa,  Maaro  at  Waiakea,  Haa  at  Wai- 
io,  Auae  at  Wairuku,  and  Kahanaumaitai  at  Waititi. 
J*hey  are  generally  called  haku  aina,  oroprietors  of  land» 
This  rank  wonid  also  include  most  oi  the  priests  under 
the  former  dispensation.. 

In  the  fourth  rank  maybe  included  the  small  fsgrmers,. 
who  rent  from  ten  to  Cwenty  or  tidrty  acres  of  land ;  the 
mechanics,  namely^  canoe  and  house  builders,  fisfaermeii^ 
musicians,  and  dancers ;  indeed,  aU  the  labouring  classes, 
those  who  attach  themselves  to  some  chief  or  farmer, 
and  labour  on  his  land  for  their  food  and  clothing,  as  welt 
as  those  who  cultivate  small  portions  of  land  for  their 
own  advantage. 

Though  the  chiefs  did  not  receive  Ijhat  abject  and  hu- 
miliating homage  which  is  frequently  paid  to  sUperioiB 
in  barbarous  nations,  where  the  governnient  i$  arbitrary^ 
yet  the  common  people  always  manifested  a  degree  of 
respect  to  the  chiefs  according  to  their  rank  or  offiee. 
This  towards  the  sacred  chi^s  amounted  almost  ta 
adoration,  as  they  were  on  no  occasioo  allowed  to  touch 
their  persons,  but  prostrated  themselves  hefore  them, 
and  could  not  enter  their  houses  without  first  receiyiiif 
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perraissioii.  The  behaviour  among^  tbe  chiefs  was 
.  courteous,  and  manifested  a  desire  to  render  themselves 
a^eeable  to  each  other;  while  all  observed  a  degree  of 
etiquette  in  their  direct  intercourse  with  the  king.  He 
is  generally  attended  by  a'  number  of  his  courtiers  or 
favourites,  called  punahele,  ^ho  join  in  his  amusements 
and  occupations,  except  in  the  affairs  of  government, 
with  which  they  seem  to  have  no  concern.  When  in  a 
state  of  inebriation,  all  marks  of  distinction  were  lost; 
but  at  other  times  even  these  favourites  conducted  them- 
selftres  towards  their  sovereign  with  -great  respect.  I 
have  oflen  seen  Kapihe  ^and  Kekiianaoa,  the  two  who 
accompanied  Rihoriho  to  England,  come  into  his  pres* 
ence,  and  wait  without  speaking,  whatever  their  business 
might  be,  till  he  should  address  theni,  and  then  continue 
staundihg  until  requested^y  him  to  sit  down. 

In  some  respects  the  government  resembles  the  an- 
cient feudal  system  of  the  northern  nations.  During 
many  periods  o/  tlreir  history,  not  only  the  separate 
islands,  but  the  larger  divisions  of  86me  of  them,  have 
been  under  the  government  of  independent  kings  or 
chiefs ;  and  it  does  not  appear  that  until  the  reign  Of 
Rihoriho,  the  late  king,  they  were  ever  united  under  one 
sovereign.  The  kin^.  is  acknowledged  in  every  island 
as  the  lord  and  proprietor  of  the  soil  by  hereditary  right, 
or  the  laws  of  conquest.  \Vhen  Tamehameha  had  sub- 
dued the  greater  part  of  the  idands,  He  distributed  them 
among  his  favourite  chiefs  and  warriors,  on  condition  of 
their  rendering  him,  not  only  military  service,  but  a  cer- 
tain proportion  of  the  j|Rroduce  of  their  lands.  This  also 
appears  to  have  been  their  ancient  practice  on  similar 
occasions,  as  the  hoopahora  or  im^doAoto,  division  of  land 
among  tlie  ranakira,  or  victors,  invariably  followed  the 
conquest  6f  a  district  or  island. 

Every  island  is  given  by  the  king  to  some  high  chief, 
who  is  supreme  governor  in  it,  but  is  subject  to  th« 
king,  whose  orders  he  is  obliged  to.  see  executed,  and  to 
whom  he  pays' a  regular  rent  or  tax,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  islan<i^  or  the  advantages  it  may  possess. 
Each  island  is  separated  into  a  number  of  permanent 
divisions,  sometimes  fifty  or  sixty  miles  in  extent.  In 
Hawaii  there  are  six,  KohaliJi,.Kona»  4cc,  Each  of  the 
large  divisions  is  governed  by  one  or  two  chiefs,  ap- 
pointed by  the  king  or  by  the  governor,  jmd  approved 
by  the  foAber.    These  large  divisions  are  divided  intQ 
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districts  and  villages,  which  sometimes-  extend  ^re  or 
six  miles  along  the  coast ;  at  others,  not  more  than  half 
a  mile.  A  head  man,  nominated  by  the  governor,  usually 
presides  over  these  villages,  which  are  again  subdivided 
into  a  number  of  small  farms  or  plantations.  The  names 
ti  these  are  generally  significant;  as.  Towahai,  the 
waters^  broken,  from  a  stream  which  runs  through  the 
district,  ^d  is  divided  near  the  sea ;  Kairua,  two  seas, 
from  the  waters  of  the  bay  being  separated  by  a  point 
of  land,  &c. 

Although  this  is  the  usual  manner  in  which^the  land 
is  distributed,  yet  the  king  holds  personally  a  number 
of  districts  in  most  of  the  .islands,  and  several  of  the 
principal  chiefs  receiv^  districts  directly  from  the  king; 
and  independent  of  the  governor  of  the  island  in  which 
they  are  situated. 

The  governor  of  the  island  pays  over  to  the  king  an- 
nually, or  half-yearly,  the  rents  or  taxes  required  by  the 
latter.  These  he  receives  from  the  chiefs  under  him, 
who  generally  pay  in  the  produce  of  the  soil.  Some- 
times the  king  requires  a  certain  sum  in  Spanish  dollars, 
at  other  times  in  sandal-wood. 

This,  however,  is  only,  a  modem  regulation,  intro- 
duced since  they  have  become  acquainted  with  the  use 
of  money  and  the  value  of  saiidal-wood.  The  rent  was 
originally  paid  in  canoes,  native  cloth,  mats, -fishing-nets, 
hogs,  dogs,  and  the  produce  of  the  soil,  for  the  use  of  the 
king,  and  the  numerous  train  of  favourite  chiefs  and 
dependants  by  whom  he  Was  surrounded,  and  who  were 
daily  fed  from  the  provisions<of  his  house. 

For  this  tax  the  governor  is  responsible,  and  it  Is  his 
business  to  see  it  conveyed  to  the  king,  or  disposed  of 
according  to  his  order.  A'sfecond  tax  is  laid  on  the  dis- 
tricts by  the  governor,  for  himself.  The  inhabitants  of 
those  portions  of  the  island,  however,  which  belong  to 
other  chiefs,  although  they  furnish  their  share  towaids 
the  king's  revenue,  are  not  called  upon  to  support  the 
governor  of  the  island,  but  are  expected- to  send  a  part 
of  the  produce  of  the  land  to  their  own  chiefs.  Alter 
this  has  been  paid,  additional  requisitions  are  made^pon 
the  poor  people  cultivating  the  land,  by  the  petty  chiefs 
of  the  districts  and  viUages ;  these,  however,  are  but 
trifling. 

There  is  no  standing  rule  for  the  amount  of  rents  or 
taxes,  but  they  are  regulated  etitirely  by  the  caprice  or 
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necessities  of  their  rulers.  Sometimes  the  poor  people 
take  a  piece  of  land,  on  condition  of  cultivating  a  given 
portion  for  the  chief  and  the  remainder  for  thema^vea, 
making  ai  fresh  agreement  after  every  crop. 

In  addition  to  the'abqve  demands,  the  commpu  peap2# 
are  iti  general  obliged  to  labour,  if  required,  part  of  two 
days  out  of  seven,  in  cultivating  farms,  building  hou^QS) 
&c.,  for  their'landlord. 

A  time  is  usually  appointed  for  receiving  the  rent, 
when  the  people  repair  to  the  governor's  with  what  they 
have  to  pay.  If  the  required  amount  is  furnished,  they 
return,  and,  as  they  express  it  (^om^  hou)^  enter  again  on 
their  land.  But  if  unable  to  pay  the  required  sum,  and 
their  landlords  are  dissatisfied  with  the  presents  they 
have  received,  or  think  the  tenants  have  neglected  their 
farm,  they  are  forbidden  to  return,  and  the  land  is 
offered  to  another.  Whep,  however,  the  produce  brought 
is  nearly  equal  to  the  required  rent,  and  the  chiefs  think 
the  occupants  have  exerted  themselves  to  procure  it, 
they  remit  the  deficiency,  and  allow  them  to  return. 
Besides  the  stipulated  r^nt,  the  people  are  expected  to 
make  a  number  of  presents  to  their  chiefs,  usually  the 
first  fish  in  season  from  their  artificial  ponds,  or  from  the 
sea  if  the  land  they  occupy  be  near  the  coast,  together 
with  the  first-fruits  of  the  trees  and  plantations. 

Though  these  are  the  usual  conditions  on  which  land 
is  held,  there  are  a  number  of  districts  called  aina  ku 
pono,'  land  standing  erect,  held  free  from  all  rent  and 
taxes  except  a  few  presents,  the  value  and  frequency 
of  which  are  entirely  optional  with  the  occupier.  These 
privileges  of  exemption  from  the  established  usage  were 
probably  granted  originally  in  reward  for  eminent  ser- 
vices rendered  the  king,  and  they  continue  permanent ; 
for,  should  the  king,  on  account  of  any  crime,  banish  an 
individual  holding  one  of  these  districts,  the  next  occu- 
pant would  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  his  predecessor. 

The  common  people  are  generally  considered  as  at* 
tached  to.  the  soil,  and  are  transferred  with  the  land 
from  one  chief  to  another.  In  recently  conquered  dis- 
tricts, they  were  formerly  obliged  to  abide  on  the  land 
which  they  cultivated,  as  slaves  to  the  victors;  at 
present^  though  they  frequently  remain  through  life  the 
dependants  or  tenants  of  the  same  chief,  stch  continu- 
ance appears  on  their  part  to  be  voluntary.    No  chief 
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can  demand  any  service  or  supplies  ttom  those  who  oc- 
cupy the  land  of  another  without  his  diifection. 

The  king  occasionally  changesrihe  tenants,  of  a  farm, 
without  tAing  the- proprietorship  fwm  the  chief  who 
may  hold  it  more  immediately  front  hii^self ;  and  when 
'  the  rents  are  insufficient  to  meet  ffife  wd*ts,,if  any  of  the 
neighbouring  farmers  have  potatoes  a&dtaro  in  their 
fields,  he,  or  any  high  chief,  will  send  their  men,  and 
hao,  seize,  the  greater  part  of  them,  without  making 
any  remuneration  to  the  injured  parties. 

Besides  the  sums  which  the  king  receives  from  the 
land,  and  the  pnonopoly-of  the  trade,  in  liVe-stock  and 
other  supplies  furnished  to  the  shipping- at  several  ports 
in  the  islands,  the  revenue  is  augmented  hy  ihe  harbour 
dues  at  Oahu.  Every  vessel  anchoring  in  the  outer 
harbour  pays  sixty  dollars,  and  eighty  for  entering  the 
basin,  or  inner  harbour.  Till  within  two  or  three  years^ 
it  was  only  forty  for  one,  and  sixty  for  the  other.*  The 
pilotage,  which  is  a  dollar  per  foot  for  every  vessel, 
both  on  entering  and  leaving  the  harbour,  is  divided  be- 
tween the  government  and  the  pilot. 

Another  singular  method  of  taxing  the  people  is  by 
building  a  new  house  for  ^he  king,  or  sonxe  principal 
chief.  On  the  first  day  the  king*or  chief  enters  it,  the 
chiefs  and  the  people  of  the  neighbourhood  repair  thither 
to  pay  their  respects  and  present  their  gifts.  Custom 
obliges  every  chief  to  appear  on  such  occasions,  or  ex- 
pose himself  to  the  imputation  of  being  disaffected ;  and 
no  one  is  allowed  to  enter  without  a  present  of  money. 
The  amount  is  proportioned  to  their  rank,  or  the  land 
they  hold.  Some  chiefs  on  such  occasions  give  sixty 
dollars)  others  ten  or  hye,  and  some  only  one. 

A  short  time  before  his  embarkation  for  England,  a 
large  native  house  was  built  for  Rihohho,  at  Honoruru, 
in  the  island  of  Oahu.  During  three  days  after  the  king 
went  into  it  the  people  came  with  their  gifts.  *  No  indi- 
vidual, not  even  the  queens,  entered  the  house  without 
presenting  the  king  a  sum  of  money ;  several  gave  iip- 

*  The  daNiand.  f«r  ttteae  dnes  originated  In  their  unprofitable  voyage  to 
Canton,  in  1816.  The  cargo  of  sandal- wood  was  sold,  but  instead  of  a  retam 
in  elotbs,  silks.  Sec.,  the  Teasel  came  biiek  neatly  empty,  and  in  debt.  Th» 
king  inquired  the  reason ;  when  the  captain,  a  Tory  incompetent  person  for 
auch  a  hosiness,  told  him  that  sonw  of  the  money  had  beeh 'stolen ;  that  so 
mach  was  demanded  for  pilotage,  coming  to^anchor,  Ac,  as  t6  leave  nothing  for 
the  purpose  of  fltUng  the  vessel  for  sea,  which  had  oecasioned  the  debL  **  If,*  . 
fephed  the  king,  "  that  be  the  case,  we  will  have  a  pilot  here,  and  e«ai7  vessel 
that  enters  the  IwriMur  shall  pay  me  for  anchorage  " 
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wards  offifty  dolftra ;  and  we  saw  more  than  two  thou- 
sand dollars  received  in  f^ae  day.  A  similar  tax  was  also 
le\ried  by  Kuakini,  Ihe  governor  at  Kairua,  when  he  first 
entered'  a  haadsoqie  framed  house,  recently  erected 
there.  '  / 

Until  the  establishment  of  a  Christian  mission  among 
them,  the  Sandwich  islanders  had  no  records,  and  con- 
sequently no  written  laws.  There  is,  however,  a  kind 
of  traditional^  code,  a  number  of  regulations  which 
have  heen  either  promulgated  by  fcNrmer  kings,  or  fol- 
lowed by  general  consent,  respecting  the  tenure  of 
lands,  right  6f 'property,  personal  security,  and  exchange 
or  barter,  which  are  well  understood,  and  usually  acted 
upon,  i  The  portion  of  personal  labour  due  from  a  tenant 
to  his  chief  is  fixed  by  custom,  and  a  chief  would  be 
Justified  in  banishing  the  vperson  "^ho  should  refuse  it 
when  required :  on  the  other-  hand,  were  a  chief  to 
banish  a  man.  who  had  rendered  it,  and  paid  the  stipu- 
lated rent,  his  conduct  would  be  contrary  to  their 
opinions  of  right ;  and  if  the  man  complained  to  the 
governor  or  tl^  king,  and  no  other  charge  was  brought 
against  him,  he  would  most  likely  be  reinstated.  The 
irrigation  of  their  plantations  is  of  great  importance  in 
most  parts ;  and  there  is  a  law  that  the  water  shall  be 
conducted  over  eveiy  plantation  twice  a  week  in  gene- 
ral, and  once  a  week  during  the  dry  season. 

Ob  the  death  of  a  chief  Ms  lands  revert  to  the  king  or 
the  governor  of  the  iriand.  He  may  nominate  his  son, 
his  wife,  or  any  othei^person,  to  succeed  to  his  districts, 
&c.,  but  the  appoiiltment  must  be^confirmed  by  the  king 
or  governor  before  the  individual  can  take  possession. 
This  regulation,  next  to  the  tabu,  is  the  most  effectual 
mode  of  preserving  "the  authority  and  influence  of  the 
king  and  chiel^. 

In. cases  of  assault  or  murder,  except  when  com- 
mitted by  their  own  chief,  the  fiamily  and  friends  of  the 
injured  party  are,  by  common  consent,  justified  in  re- 
taliating. When  they  are  too  weak  to  attack  the 
offender,  they  seek  the  aid  of  th^.  neighbours,  ^ippeal 
to  the  chief  of  the  district,  or  the  king,  who  seldom 
inflicts  a  heavier  punishment  thanl>anishment,  even  for 
murder,  which,  however,  is  a  crime  v«ry  rarely  com- 
mitted by  the  natives. 

Theft  among  themselves  is  severely  punishcKl.  For- 
merly, when  a  garden-  or  house  had  been  robbed,  and 
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and  although  their  vessels  have  greatly  multipliecT  whhin 
the  last  few  years^  they  find  constant  employ  fdr  them, 
particularly  the  small  craft,  which  are  continually  paying 
Arom  one  island  to  anolSier,  while  their  larger  ones  are 
either  chartered  to  foreign  merchants,  or  make  distant 
voyages  on  their  own  account.  They  have  once  sent 
a  vessel  to  Canton,  loaded  with  sandal- wo9d,  under  the 
care  of  an  English  captain  and  mate,  but  manned  by  na> 
tives.  They  have  also  traded  to  Kamtschatka  and  other 
patts  of  the  Pacific,  and  have,-  within  the  last  few  years, 
made  ime  or  two  successful  voyages /or  the  purpose  of 
procuring  seal-skins.  The  national  flag  of  the  islands 
(see  preceding  page),  which  is  an  Epglish  jack,  with 
eight  or  nine  horizontal  stripes  of  whfte,  red,  and  blue, 
was  given  them  by  the  British  government  many  year^^ 
ago,  accompanied  by  an  assurance  that  it  would  be 
respected  wherever  the  British  flag  was  acknowledged. 
Although  they  are  so  expert  in  the  manufapture  of  their 
canoes,  they  have  made  but  little  progress  in  building 
and  repairing  Iheir  ships,  or  in  any  of  4;he  mechaiiic  arts. 
They  ^em  mnch  more  fond  of  the  pursuits  of' com- 
merce, and  are  tolerable  adepts  in  bartering.  In  ex- 
change for  fcjeign  aic^icles,  they  not  only  give  sandal- 
wood and  ftaH,  but  furnish  supplies  to  the  numerous 
vesliels  which  visit  the  islands  for  the  purpose  of  refit- 
ting or  {procuring  refreshments.  In  the  months  of  March 
and  April,  and  of  September  and  October,  many  vessels, 
princip^ly  whalers,  resort  to  the  Sandwich  Islands  for 
fresh  provisions,  &c. — we  have  seen  ui^wards  of  thirty 
lying  at  anchor  ofl"  Oahu  at  one  time.  The  farmers  in 
many  places  dispose  of  the  produce  of  tkeir  land  to 
these  ships ;  but  in  Oahu  and  some  other  harbours  this 
trade  is  almost  entirely  monopolized  by  the  king  and 
chiefs.  There  is,  indeed,  a  public  market,  in  which  the 
natives  dispose  of  their  stock ;  but  the  price  is  regu- 
lated by  the  chiefs,  and  two-thirds  of  the  proceeds  of 
whatever  the  natives  sell  is  required  hy  them. 

This  is  not  o^ly  unpleasant  to  those  who  trade  with 
them,  but  very  oppressive,  and  retards  in  no  small  de- 
gree the  industry,  comfort,  and  civilizatioil  of  the  people. 
In  ret^  for  most  of  the  supplies  which  they  furnish  to 
the  shipping,  they  receive  Spanish  dollars ;  but  the  san- 
dal-wood, &c.  they  usually  exchange  for  articles  of 
European  or  Chinese  fabrication:  the  silks,  crapes^ 
umbrellas,  furniture,  and  trunks  of  the  latter  are  most 
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IB  d^nand ;  while  those  of  the  former  are  hardware, 
eaijfche&ware,  lipens,  broad-cloth,  slops,  hats,  shoes, 
canT^as,  cordage,  &c. 

The  season  was  approaching  when  the  whalers  fish- 
ing on  the  coast  of  Japan  ususdly  put  into  some  of  the 
harbours  of  these  islands.  Hence  Karaimoku  had  sent 
the  Nio  for^a  cargo  of  hogs,  i;o  meet  the  demand  for 
these  animals,  which  he  expected  would  follow  their 
arrival.   '  * 

About  noon  on  the  28th  Mr.  Bishop  reached  Towai- . 
hae ;  and  in  the  evening  of  the  30th  they  receded  th» 
unexpected  information  that  the  brig  would'  s*ail  that 
evening :  Messrs.  Bishop  and  Goodrich  therefore  went 
on  board,  leaving  Mr.  Thurston  at  Towaihae  to  preach 
to  the  people  there  on  the  next  day,  which  was  the 
Sabbath,  and  afterward  join  the  vessel  at  the  north  point 
of  the  island,  where,  they  were  going  to  take  in  hogs  for 
Karaimoku,  to  whom  the  division  of  Kohala  belonged, 
though  the  island  in  general  was  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  Kuakini,  the  governor.  Thejpr  systwil  of  government 
is  rather  complex;  and  having  occasionally  mentioned 
several  of  its  leading  members,  some  further  iSccaunt 
of  it  will,  perhaps,  be  acceptable.     ♦ 

The  government  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  is  an  abso^ 
lute  monarchy.  The  supreme  authority  is.  heMitary. 
The  rank  of  the  principal  and  inferior  chiefs,  the  offices 
of  the  priests,  and  other  situations  of  hoiMiur,  influence, 
and  emolument,  descend  from  father  to  son,  and  often 
continue  through  many  generations  in  the  same  family, 
though  the  power  of  nomination  to  every  situation  of 
dignity  and  trust  is  vested  in  the  king ;  and  persons,  t>y 
merit  or  royal  favour,  frequently  rise  from  compara- 
tively humble  rank  to  the  highest  station  in  the  islands, 
as  in  the  instance  of  Karaimoku,  sometimes  called  by 
foreigners  William  Pitt.  This  individual,  from  being  a 
'  chief  of  the  third  or  fourth  rank,  has  loog  been  prime 
minister,  in  dignity  next  only  to  the  king,  and  having,  in 
fact,  the  actu^  government 'of  the  whole  of  the  Sand- 
wich Islands. 

Hereditary  rank  and  authority  are  not  confined  to  the 
male  sex,  but  are  inherited  also  by  the  females ;  and,, 
according  to  tradition,  several  of  the  islands  have  been 
once  or  twice  under  the  government  of  a  queen. 

Four  distinct  classes  or  ranks  in  society  appear  to 
exist  among  thenr.    The  highest  rank  includes  the  king, 
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queens,  and  aU  thei>ranche8  of  the  reigning:  famiijr.  It 
also  includes  the  chief  ^^ounseUor  or  minister  of  the 
king,  who,  though  inferior  by  birth,  is  by  office  and 
aiuthority  superior  to  the  queens  and  other  membersr  of 
the  royal  famHy. 

The  second  rank  includes,  the  governors  of  the  dif* 
ferent  islands,  and  ahib  the  chiefs  of  several  large  divi- 
sions or  districts  of  land.  Many  of  these  are  the 
descendants  of  the  ancient  families  of  Taraiopu,  Kehe-. 
kiri,  Teporiorani,  and.  Taeo,  who  were  the  kings  of 
Hawaii,  Maui,  Oahu,  and  Tauai,  when  the  islands  were 
visited  by  Captain  Cook,  and  retained  their  power  until 
subdued  by  Tamehameha.  Several  of  them  jwere  ejther 
the  favourite  and  warlike  companions  of  that  prince,  cht 
are  descended  from  those  who  were ;  among  whom  may 
be  classed  Kuakini  the  governor,  Kaahumanu,  Piia,  Boki^ 
Wahinepio,  Kaikeova,  and  others. 

The  third  rank  is  composed  of  those  who  hold  dis- 
tricts or  villages,  and  pay  a  regular  rent  for  the  land^ 
cultivating  it  either  by  theijR  own  dependants  and  domes- 
tics, or  letting  it  out  in^  small  aw>tments  to  tenants. 
This  class  is  by  far-  the  mo'st  numerous  body  of  chiefa 
in  the  island.'  Among  the  principal  may  be  rank^ 
Kamakau  at  Kaavaroa,  Maaro  at  Waiakea,  Haa  at  Wai- 
pio,  Auae  at  Wairuku,  and  Kahanaumaitai  at  Waititi. 
They  are  generally  called  Aa^u  ainas  proprietors  of  land» 
This  rank  would  also^include  most  of  the  priests  under 
the  former  dispensation. 

In  the  fourth  rank  may  be  included. the  small  farmers,, 
who  rent  from  ten  to  Cwenty  or  tidrty  acres  of  land ;  the 
mechanics,  namely,*  canoe  and  house  builders,  fishermen^ 
musicians,  and  dancers ;  indeed,  aU  the  labouring  classes, 
those  who  attach  themselves  to  some  chief  or  farmer, 
and  labour  on  his  land  for  their  food  and  clothing,  as  well 
as  those  who  cultivate  small  portions  of  land  for  their 
own  advantage. 

Though  the  chiefs  did  not  receive  that  abject  and  hu- 
miliating homage  which  is  frequently  pakl  to  superioica 
in  barbarous  nations,  where  the  government  i$  arbitrary^ 
yet  the  common  people  always  manifested  a  degree  of 
respect  to  the  chiefs  according  to  their  rank  or  office^ 
This  towards  the  sacred  chi^s  amounted  almost,  ta 
adoration,  as  they  were  on  no  occasion  allowed  to  touch 
their  persons,  but  prostrated  themselves  l>efore  them, 
and  could  not  enter  their  houses  without  first  receiving 
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permission.  The  behaviour  among^  the  chiefs  was 
.courteooB,  and  manifested  a  desire  to  render  themselves 
a^eeable  to  each  other ;  while  bU  observed  a  degree  of 
etiquette  in  their  direct  intercourse  with  the  king.  He 
is  generally  attended  by  a'  number  of  his  courtiers  or 
favourites,  called  punahele,  ^ho  join  in  his  amusements 
and  occupations,  except  in  the  affairs  of  government, 
with  which  they  seem  to  have  no  concern.  When  in  a 
state  of  inebriation,  all  marks  of  distinction  were  lost; 
but  at  other  times  even  these  favourites  conducted  them- 
selftres  towards  their  sovereign  with  ^eat  respect.  I 
have  often  seen  Kapihe^^and  Kekiianaoa,  the  two  who 
accompanied  Rihoriho  to  England,  come  into  his  pres- 
ence, and  wait  without  speaking,  whatever  their  business 
might  be,  till  he  should  address  them,  and  then  continue 
standing  until  requestedl>y  him  to  sit  down. 

In  some  respects  the  government  resembles  the  an- 
cient feudal  system  of  the  northern  nations.  During 
many  periods  of  their  history,  not  only  the  separate 
islands,  but  the  larger  divisions  of  sdme  of  them,  have 
been  under  the  government  of  independent  kings  or 
chiefs;  and  it  does  not  appear  that  until  the  reign  of 
Rihoriho,  the  late  king,  they  were  ever  united  under  one 
sovereign.  The  kin^.  is  acknowledged  in  every  island 
as  the  lord  and  proprietor  of  the  soil  by  hereditary  right, 
or  the  laws  of  conquest.  \Vhen  Tamehameha  had  sub- 
dued the  greater  part  of  the  islands,  lie  distributed  them 
among  his  favourite  chiefs  and  warriors,  on  condition  of 
their  rendering  him,  not  only  military  service,  but  a  cer- 
tain proportion  of  the  ]produce  of  their  lands.  This  also 
appears  to  have  been  their  ancient  practice  on  similar 
occasions,  as  the  hoopahora  or  papahorc^  division  of  land 
among  tlie  ranakira,  or  victors,  invariably  followed  the 
conquest  6f  a  district  or  island. 

Every  island  is  given  by  the  king  to  some  high  chief, 
who  is  supreme  governor  in  it,  but  is  subject  to  the 
king,  whose  orders  he  is  obUged  to,  see  executed,  and  to 
whom  he  pays' a  regular  rent  or  tax,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  island;  or  the  advantages  it  may  possess. 
Each  island  is  separated  into  a  number  of  permanent 
divisions,  sometimes  fifty  or  sixty  miles  in  extent.  In 
Hawaii  there  are  six,  Kohal^,.Konat  41cc.  Each  of  the 
large  divisions  is  governed  by  one  or  two  chiefs,  ap- 
pointed by  the  king  or  by  the  governor,  jmd  approved 
by  the  foxDner.    These  large  divisions  are  divided  intQ 
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districts  and  Tillages,  which  sometimes-  extend  &re  or 
six  miles  along  the  coast ;  at  others,  not  more  than  half 
a  mile.    A  head  man,  nominated  bjr  the  governor,  usually 

gesides  over  these  viUages,  which  are  again  subdivided 
to  a  pumber  of  small  farms  or  plantations.  The  names 
C(  these  are  generally  significant;  as.  Tawahai,  the 
watery  broken,  from  a  sfream  which  runs  through  the 
district,  %nd  is  divided  near  the  sea ;  Katrua,  two  seas, 
from  the  waters  of  the  bay  being  separated  by  a  point 
of  land,  &c. 

Although  this  is  the  usual  manner  in  which,  the  land 
is  distributed,  yet  the  king  holds  personally  a  number 
of  districts  in  most  of  the.islands,  and  several  of  the 
principal  chiefs  receiv^  dist];icts  directly  from  the  king; 
and  independent  of  the  governor  of  the  island  in  which 
they  are  situated. 

The  governor  of  the  island  pays  over  to  the  king  an- 
nually, or  half-yearly,  the  rents  or  taxes  required  by  the 
latter.  These  he  receives  from  the  chiefs  under  him, 
who  generally  pay  in  the  poroduce  of  the  soil.  Some- 
times the  king  requires  a  certain  sum  in  Spanish  dollars, 
at  other  times  in  sandal- wood. 

This,  however,  is  only  a  modem  regulation,  intro- 
duced since  they  have  become  acquainted  with  the  use 
of  money  and  the  value  of  saiidal-wood.  The  rent  was 
originally  paid  in  canoes,  native  cloth,  mats,  fishing-nets, 
hogs,  dogs,  and  the  produce  of  the  soil,  for  the  use  of  the 
king,  and  the  numerous  train  of  favourite  chiefs  and 
dependants  by  whom  he  was  surrounded,  and  who  were 
daily  fed  from  the  provisions<of  his  house. 

For  this  tax  the  governor  is  responsible,  and  it  Is  his 
business  to  see  it  conveyed  to  the  king,  or  disposed  of 
according  to  his  order.  A"s6cond  tax  is  laid  on  the  dis- 
tricts by  the  governor,  for  himself.  The  inhabitants  of 
those  portions  of  the  island,  however,  which  belong  to 
other  chiefs,  although  they  furnish  their  share  towards 
the  king's  revenue,  are  not  called  upon  to  support  the 
governor  of  the  island,  but  are  expected  to  send  a  part 
of  the  produce  of  the  land  to  their  own  chiefs.  After 
this  has  been  paid,  additional  requisitions  are  madetipon 
the  poor  people  cultivatii^g  the  land,  by  the  petty  chiefs 
of  the  districts  and  villages ;  these,  however,  are  but 
trifling. 

There  is  no  standing  rule  for  the  amount  of  rents  or 
taxes,  but  they  are  regulated  etitirely  by  the  caprice  or 
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necessities  of  thefr  rulers.  Sometimes  the  poor  people 
take  a  piece  of  land,  on  condition  of  cultivating  a  given 
portion  for  the  chief  and  the  remainder  for  thexn^elYea, 
niaking  s^  fresh  agreement  after  every  crop. 

In  addition  to  the'abqve  demands,  the  commpnpeapli 
are  ih  general  obliged  to  labour,  if  required,  part  of  two 
days  out  of  seven,  in  cultivating  farms,  building  bonnet) 
Ac,  for  theirlandlord. 

A  time  is  usually  appointee^  fbr  receiving  the  rent, 
when  the  people  repair  to  the  governor's  with  what  they 
have  to  pay.  If  the  required  amount  is  furnished,  they 
return,  ana,  as  they  egress  it  ^komo  hou)^  enter  again  on 
their  land.  But  if  unable  to  pay  the  required  sum,  and 
-their  landlords  are  dissatisfied  with  the  presents  they 
have  received,  or  think  the  tenants  have  neglected  their 
farm,  they  are  forbidden  to  return,  and  the  land  is 
offered  to  another.  When*  however,  the  produce  brought 
is  nearly  equal  to  the  required  rent,  and  the  chiefs  think 
the  occupants  have  exerted  themselves  to  procure  it, 
they  remit  the  deficiency,  and  allow  them  to  return. 
Besides  the  stipulated  r^nt,  the  people  are  expected  to 
make  a  number  of  presents  to  their  chiefs,  usually  the 
first  fish  in  season  from  iheir  artificial  ponds,  or  from  the 
sea  if  the  land  they  occupy  be  near  the  coast,  together 
with  the  first-fruits  of  the  trees  and  plantations. 

Though  these  are  the  usual  conditions  on  which  land 
is  held,  there  are  a  number  of  districts  called  aina  ku 
pono,'  land  standing  erect,  held  free  from  all  rent  and 
taxes  except  a  few  presents,  the  value  and  frequency 
of  which  are  entirely  optional  with  the  occupier.  These 
privileges  of  exemption  from  the  established  usage  were 
probably  granted  originally  in  reward  for  eminent  ser- 
vices rendered  the  king,  and  they  continue  permanent ; 
for,  should  the  king,  on  account  of  any  crime,  banish  an 
individual  holding  one  of  these  districts,  the  next  occu- 
pant would  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  his  predecessor. 

The  common  people  are  generally  considered  as  at« 
tached  to.  the  soil,  and  are  transferred  with  the  land 
from  one  chief  to  another.  In  recently  conquered  dis- 
tricts, they  were  formerly  obliged  to  apide  on  the  land 
which  they  cultivated,  as  slaves  to  the  victors;  at 
present^  though  they  frequently  remain  through  life  the 
dependants  or  tenants  of  the  same  chief,  stich  continu- 
ance appears  on  their  part  to  be  voluntary.    No  chief 
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can  demand  any  seirice  or  suppliiBs  ffom  those  who  oc- 
cupy the  land  of  another  without  his  direction. 

The  king  occasionally  chan^s'^e  tenants,  of  a  farm, 
without  tsdcing  the^  proprietorship  ftAm  the  chief  who 
may  hold  it  more  immediatiely  from  himself;  and  when 
'  the  rents  are  insufficient  to  meet  Hia  W3»t8,,if  any  of  the 
neighbouring  farmers  haTe  potatoes  atidtaro  in  their 
fields,  he,  or  any  high  chief,  will  send  their  men,  and 
hao,  seize,  the  greater  part  of  them,  without  making 
any  remuneration  to  the  injured  parties. 

Besides  the  sums  which  the  king  receives  from  the 
land,  and  the  (nonopoly-of  the  trade,  in  live-stock  and 
other  supplies  furnished  to  the  shipping- at  several  ports 
in  the  islands,  the  revenue  is  augmented  by  Ihe  harbour 
dues  at  Oahu.  Every  vessel  anchoring  in  the  outer 
harbour  pays  sixty  dollars,  and  eighty  for  entering  the 
basin,  or  inner  harbour.  Till  within  two  or  three  years, 
it  was  only  forty  for  one,  and  sixty  for  the  other.*  The 
pilotage,  which  is  a  dollar  per  fi)ot  for  every  vessel^ 
both  on  entering  and  leaving  the  harbour,  is  divided  be- 
tween the  government  and  the  pilot. 

Another  singular  method  of  taxing  the  people  is  by 
building  a  new  house  for  ihe  king,  or  some  priocipai 
chief.  On  the  first  day  the  king'i>r  chief  enters  it,  the 
chiefs  and  the  people  of  the  neighbourhood  repair  thither 
to  pay  their  respects  and  present  their  gifts.  Custom 
obliges  every  chief  to  appear  on  such  occasions,  or  ex- 
pose himself  to  the  imputation  of  being  disaffected ;  and 
no  one  is  allowed  to  enter  without  a  present  of  money. 
The  amount  is  proportioned  to  their  rank,  or  the  land 
they  hold.  Some  chiefs  on  such  occasions  give  sixty 
doUarsj  others  ten  or  five,  and  some  only  one. 

A  short  time  before  his  embarkation  for  England,  a 
large  native  house  was  built  for  Rihoriho,  at  Honoruru, 
in  the  islamd  of  Oahu.  During  three  da3r8  after  the  king 
went  into  it  the  people  came  with  their  gifts.  '  No  indi- 
vidual, not  even  the  queens,  entered  the  house  without 
presenting  the  king  a  sum  of  money ;  several  gave  dp- 

*  The  demand  fer  tliete  daee  origioated  in  their  unprovable  Toyafe  to 
Canton,  in  1816.  The  cargo  of  sandal- wood  was  sold,  but  instead  of  a  retnra 
In  elotha,  silica,  d&c,  the  vessel  eame  back  nearly  empty,  and  in  debt.  Tho 
king  inquired  the  reason ;  when  the  captain,  a  very  incompetent  person  for 
sQch  a  business,  told  him  that  some  of  the  money  had  beeh 'stolen ;  that  so 
much  was  demanded  for  pilouge,  coming  to^anchor,  dsc,  as  td  leave  nothing  ft»r 
the  purpose  of  fltUng  the  yesael  for  sea,  which  had  oecasioned  the  debt.  **  U;»  . 
replied  the  king,  «<  that  be  the  case,  we  wUl  hare  a  pUot  here,  and  etery  Teasel 
that  enters  the  karbeur  shall  pay  me  for  anctnrafe  " 
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wards  of  fifty  dofliuns ;  and  we  saw  more  than  two  thou- 
sand dollars  received  in  ^ne  day.  A  similar  tax  was  also 
levied  by  Kuakini,  llie  governor  at  Kairua,  when  he  first 
entered'  a  haadsooie  framed  house,  recently  erected 
there.  *  f'      . 

Until  the  establishment  of  a  Christian  mission  among 
them,  the  Sandwich  islanders  had  no  records,  and  con- 
sequently no  written  laws.  There  is,  however,  a  kind 
of  traditional^  code,  a  number  of  regulations  which 
have  heen  either  prpmiilgated  by  fcHrmer  kings,  or  fol- 
lowed by  general  consent,  respecting  the  tenure  of 
lands,. right  6f property,  personal  security,  and  exchange 
or  barter,  which  are  well  understood,  and  usually  acted 
upon.  ^  The  portion  of  personal  labour  due  from  a  tenant 
to  his  chief  is  fixed  by  custom,  and  a  chief  would  be 
Justified  in  banishiog  the  ^person  iprho  should  refuse  it 
when  required :  on  the  other-  hand,  were  a  chief  to 
banish  a  man.  who  had  rendered  it,  and  paid  the  (stipu- 
lated rent,  his  conduct  would  be  contrary  to  their 
opinions  of  right;  and  if  the  man  complained  to  the 
governor  or  tlw  king,  and  no  other  charge  was  brought 
against  him,  he  would  most  likely  he  reinstated.  The 
irrigation  of  their  plantations  is  of  great  importance  in 
most  parts ;  and  there  is  a  law  that  the  wat^r  shall  be 
conducted  over  eve^y  plantation  twice  a  week  in  gene- 
ral,, and  once  a  week  during  the  dry  season. 

Oh  the  death.of  a  chief  his  lands  revert  to  the  king  or 
the  goveriior  of  the  island.  He  may  nominate  his  son* 
his  wife,  or  any  otherperson,  ta  succeed  to  his  districts, 
&c.,  but  the-appoititnient  must  be- confirmed  by  the  king 
or  governor  before  the  individual  can  take  possession. 
This  regulation,  next  to  the  tabu,  is  the  most  effectual 
mode  of  preserving'^the  authority  and  influence  of  the 
king  and  chiefs. 

In. cases  of  assault  or  murder,  except  when  com- 
mitted by  their  own  chief,  the  Ramify  and  friends  of  the 
injured  party  are,  by  common  consent,  justified  in  re- 
taliiating.  When  they  are  too  weak  to  attack  the 
offender,  they  seek  the  aid  of  their,  neighbours,  appeal 
to  the  chief  of  the  district,  or  the  king,  who  seldom 
inflicts  a  heavier  punishment  than  ^)anishment,  even  for 
murder,  which,  however,  is  a  crime  very  rarely  com- 
mitted by  the  natives. 

Theft  among  themselves  is  severely  punished.  For- 
merly, when  a  garden-  of  house  had  been  robbedi  and 
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and  although  their  vessels  have  greatly  multiplied  whhui 
the  last  f\Bw  years^  they  find  constant  employ  fOr  them, 
particularly  the  small  craft,  which  are  continually  paying 
fVom  one  island  to  another,  while  their  larger  ones  are 
either  chartered  to  foreign  merchants,  or  make  distant 
voyages  on  their  own  account.  They  have  once  sent 
a  vessel  to  Canton,  loaded  with  sandal-wo^d,  under  the 
care  of  an  English  captain  and  mate,  but  manned  by  na* 
f  tives.  They  have  also  traded  to  Kamtschatka  and  other 
pajts  of  the  Pacific,  and  have,-  within  the  last  few  years, 
made  one  or  two  successful  voyages  /or  the  purpose  of 
procuring  seal-skins.  The  national  flag  of  the  islands 
(see  preceding  page),  which  is  an  Epglish  jack,  with 
eight  or  nine  horizontal  stripes  of  white,  red,  and  blue, 
was  given  them  by  the  British  government  many  yearf^ 
ago,  accompanied  by  an  assurance  that  it  would  be 
respected  wherever  the  British  flag  was  acknowledged. 
Although  they  are  so  expert  in  the  manufagture  of  their 
canoes,  they  have  made  but  little  progress  in  buildmg 
and  repairing  <iheir  ^ips,  or  in  any  of  4he  mechanic  arts. 
They  «eem  much  'more  fond  of  the  pursuits  of  cora- 
m^ce,  and  are  tolerable  adepts  in  bartering.  In  ex- 
change for  Ibiwgn  articles,  they  not  only  give  sandal- 
wood and  %ait,  but  furnish  supplies  to  ^e  numerous 
vessels  which  visit  the  islands  for  the  purpose  of  refit- 
ting or  procuring  refreshments.  In  the  months  of  March 
and  April,  and  of  September  and  October,  many  vessels, 
principally  whalers,  resorjt  to  the  Sandwich  Islands  for 
fresh  provisions,  &c. — we  have  seen  uj^wards  of  thirty 
lying  at  anchor  ofl*  Oahu  at  one  time.  The  farmers  in 
many  places  dispose  of  the  produce  of  tkeir  land  to 
these  ships ;  but  in  Oahu  and  some  other  harbours  this 
trade  is  almost  entirely  monopolized  by  the  king  and 
chiefs.  There  is,  indeed,  a  pubhc  mari^et,  in  which  the 
natives  dispose  of  their  stock ;  but  the  price  is  regu- 
lated by  tha  chiefs,  and  two-thirds  of  the  proceeds  of 
whatever  the  natives  sell  is  required  hy  them. 

This  is  not  oply  unpleasant  to  those  who  trade  with 
them,  but  very  oppressive,  and  retards  in  no  small  de- 
gree the  industry,  comfort,  and  civiQzatioii  of  the  people, 
laret^  for  most  of  the  supplies  which  they  furnish  to 
the  shipping,  they  receive  Spanish  dollars ;  but  the  san- 
dal-wood, &c.  they  usually  exchange  for  articles  of 
European  or  Chinese  fabrication:  the  silks,  crapes, 
umbrellas,  furniture,  and  trunks  of  the  latter  are  most 
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iB  Zetland;  while  those  of  the  former  are  hardware, 
e^etheiiware,  liiiens,  broad-cloth,  slops,  hats,  shoes, 
canvasfi,  cordage,  &c. 

The  season  was  approaching  when  the  whalers  fish- 
ing on  the  coast  of  Japan  ususdly  put  into  some  of  the 
harbours  of  these  islands.  Hence  Karaimoku  had  sent 
the  Nio  for^a  cargo  of  hog8,i;o  meet  the  demand  for 
Uiese  animals,  wluch  he  expected  wcnild  follow  their 
arrival.    '  *«" 

About  noon  on  the  28th  Mr.  Bishop  reached  Towai- , 
hae  ;  and  in  the  evening  of  the  30th  they  receded  th» 
unexpected  information  that  the  brig  would'  sail  that 
evening :  Messrs.  Bishop  and  Goodrich  therefore  went 
on  board,  leaving  Mr.  Thurston  at  Towaihae  to  preach 
to  the  people  there  on  the  next  day,  which  was  the 
Sabbath,  and  afterward  join  the  vessel  at  the  north  point 
of  the  island,  where  they  were  going  to  take  in  hogs  for 
Karaimoku,  to  whom  the  division  of  Kohala  belonged, 
though  the  island  in  general  was  imder  the  jurisdiction 
of  Kuakini,  the  governor.  The^  systeot  of  government 
is  rather  complex;  am}  having  oces^onally  mentioned 
several  of  its  leading  members,  some  further  account 
of  it  will,  perhaps,  be  acceptable.     • 

The  govemment  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  »  an  abso<« 
lute  monarchy.  The  supreme  authority  is.,  heijfediteiry. 
The  rank  of  the  principal  and  inferior  chiefs,  the  offices 
of  the  priests,  and  other  situations  of  ho^ur,  inf  uence, 
and  emolument,  descend  from  father  to  son,  and  often 
continue  through  many  generations  in  the  same  family, 
though  the  poWer  of  nomination  to  every  situation  of 
dignity  and  trust  is  vested  in  the  king ;  and  persons,  hy 
merit  or  royal  favour,  frequently  rise  from  compara- 
tively humble  rank  to  the  highest  station  in  the  islands, 
as  in  the  instance  of  Karaimoku,  sometimes  called  by 
foreigners  William  Pitt.  This  individual,  from  being  a 
'  chief  of  the  third  or  fourth  rank,  has  long  been  prime 
minister,  in  dignity  next  only  to  the  king,  and  having,  in 
fact,  the  actud  govemment 'of  the  whole  of  the  Sand- 
wich Islands. 

Hereditary  rank  and  authority  are  not  confined  to  the 
male  sex,  but  are  inherited  also  by  the  females ;  and,, 
according  to  tradition,  several  of  the  islands  have  been 
once  or  twice  under  the  govemment  of  a  queen. 

Four  distinct  classes  or  ranks  in  society  appear  to 
exist  among  them'.    The  highest  rank  includes  the  king, 
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queens,  and  all  thel^ranches  of  the  reigning  £^Dily.  It 
also  includes  the  chief  ^ouDsellor  or  minister  of  th« 
king,  who,  though  inferior  by  birth,  is  by  office  and 
authority  superior  to  the  queens  and  other  membereT  of 
the  royal  faniHy. 

The  second  rank  includea  the  governors  of  the  dif* 
ferent  islands,  and  also  the  chiefs  of  several  large  divi- 
sions or  districts  of  land.  Many  of  these  are  the 
descendants  of  the  ancient  families  of  Taraiopu,  Kehe-i 
kin,  Teporiorani,  and.  Taeo,  who  were  the  kings  of 
Hawaii,  Maui,  Oahu,  and  Tauai,  when  the  islands  were 
visited  by  Captain  Cook,  and  retained. their  power  until 
subdued  by  Tamehameha.  Several  of  them  jwere  ejther 
the  favourite  and  warlike  companions  of  that  prince,  <Nr 
are  descended  from  those  who  were ;  among  whom  may 
be  classed  Kuakini  the  governor,  Kaahumanu,  Piia,  Boki,^ 
Wahinepio,  Kaikeova,  and  others; 

The  third  rank  is  composed  of  those  who  hold  dis- 
tricts or  villages,  and  pay  a  regular  rent  for  >the  land^ 
cultivating  it  either  by  thein  own  dependants  and  domes- 
tics, or  letting  it  out  in^  small  amotments  to  tenants. 
This  class  is  by  far  the  most  numerous  body  of  chiefa 
in  the  island.'  Among  the  principal- may  be  ranked 
Kamakau  at  Kaavaroa,  Maaro  at  Waiakea,  Haa  at  Wai- 
pio,  Auae  at  Wairuku,  and  Kahanaumaitai  at  Waititi. 
They  are  generally  called  haku  ama^  oroprietors  of  land. 
This  rank  would  also  include  most  oi  the  piiesl^s  under 
the  former  dispensation.. 

In  the  fourth  rank  maybe  included  the  small  farmers,, 
who  rent  from  ten  to  fwenty  or  thirty  acres  of  land ;  the 
mechanics,  namely,-  canoe  and  house  builders,  fishermen^ 
musicians,  and  dancers ;  indeed,  all  the  labouring  classes, 
those  who  attach  themselves  to  some  chief  or  farmer, 
and  labour  on  his  land  for  their  food  and  clothing,  as  w<^ 
as  those  who  cultivate  small  portions  of  land  for  their 
own  advantage. 

Though  the  chiefs  did  not  receive  ^al  abject  and  hu- 
miliating homage  which  is  frequently  paid  to  superiois 
in  barbarous  nations,  where  the  government  i$  arbitrary^ 
yet  the  common  people  always  manifested  a  degree  of 
respect  to  the  chiefs  according  to  their  rank  or  offiee« 
This  towards  the  sacred  chi^s  amounted  almost  to 
adoration,  as  they  were  on  no  occasion  allowed  to  touch 
their  persons,  but  prostrated  thenselveft  l)efore  them, 
and  could  not  enter  their  houses  without  &rst  receiving 
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permiBsion.  The  behaviour  among  the  chiefs  was 
.courteous,  and  manifested  a  desire  to  render  tiiemseives 
agreeable  to  each  other;  while  all  observed  a  degree  of 
etiquette  in  their  direct  intercourse  with  the  king.  He 
is  generally  attended  by  a'  number  of  his  courtiers  or 
favourites,  called  punahele,  ^ho  join  in  his  amusements 
and  occupations,  except  in  the  affairs  of  government, 
with  wluch  they  seem  to  have  no  concern.  When  in  a 
state  of  inebriation,  all  marks  of  distinction  were  lost; 
but  at  other  times  even  these  favourites  conducted  them- 
selves towards  their  sovereign  with  -great  respect.  1 
have  oilen  seen  Kapihe  ^and  Kekuanaoa,  the  two  who 
accompanied  Rihoriho  to  England,  come  into  his  pres- 
ence, and  wait  without  speaking,  whatever  their  business 
might  be,  till  he  should  address  theni,  and  then  continue 
standing  until  requestedl>y  him  to  sit  down. 

In  some  respects  the  government  resembles  the  an- 
cient feudal  system  of  the  northern  nations.  During 
many  periods  of  their  history,  not  only  the  separate 
islands,  but  the  larger  divisions  of  sdme  of  them,  have 
been  under  the  government  of  independent  kings  or 
chiefs ;  and  it  does  not  appear  that  until  the  reign  of 
Rihoriho,  the  late  king,  they  were  ever  united  under  one 
sovereign.  The  kin^.  is  acknowledged  in  every  island 
as  the  lord  and  proprietor  of  the  soil  by  hereditary  right, 
or  the  laws  of  conquest.  \Vhen  Tamefaameha  had  sub- 
dued the  greater  part  of  the  idands,  he  distributed  them 
among  his  favourite  chiefs  and  warriors,  on  condition  of 
their  rendering  him,  not  only  military  service,  but  a  cer- 
tain proportion  of  the  produce  of  their  lands.  This  also 
appears  to  have  been  their  ancient  practice  on  similar 
occasions,  as  the  hoopahora  or  papahora,  division  of  land 
among  the  ranakira,  or  victors,  invariably  followed  the 
conquest  Of  a  district  or  island. 

Every  island  is  given  by  the  king  to  some  high  chief, 
who  is  supreme  governor  in  it,  but  is  subject  to  the 
king,  whose  orders  he  is  obliged  to,  see  executed,  and  to 
whom  he  pays'aregidar  rent  or  tax,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  island  or  the  advantages  it  may  possess. 
Each  island  is  separated  into  a  number  of  permanent 
divisions,  sometimes  fifty  Oi*  sixty  miles  in  extent.  In 
Hawaii  there  are  six,  Kohal^Kona,  4cc.  Each  of  the 
large  divisions  is  governed  by  one  or  two  chiefs,  ap- 
pointed by  the  king  or  by  the  governor,  ^od  approved 
by  the  foHtaer.    These  large  divisions  are  divided  intQ 
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districts  and  Tillagfes,  which  sometimes-  extend  &re  or 
six  miles  along  the  coast ;  at  others,  not  more  than  half 
a  mUe.  A  head  man,  nominated  by  the  governor,  usually 
presides  over  these  viUages,  which  are  again  subdivided 
into  a  number  of  small  farms  or  plantations.  The  names 
cf  these  are  generally  significant;  aa  Tawahai,  the 
waters^  broken^  from  a  stream  which  runs  through  the 
district,  tmd  is  divided  near  the  sea ;  Kaima,  two  seas,- 
from  the  waters  of  the  bay  being  separated  by  a  point 
of  land,  &c.  •         '  . 

Although  this  is  the  usual  manner  in  whipbthe  land 
is  distributed,  yet  the  king  holds  personally  a  number 
of  districts  in  most  of  the  .islands,  and  several  of  the 
principal  chiefs  receiv^  disti:icts  directly  from  the  king; 
and  independent  of  the  governor  of  the  island  in  which 
they  are  situated. 

The  governor  of  the  island  pays  oyer  to  the  king  an- 
nually, or  half-yearly,  the  rents  or  taxes  required  by  the 
latter.  These  he  receives  from  the  chiefs  under  him^ 
who  generally  pay  in  the  produce  of  the  soil.  Some- 
times the  king  requires  a  certain  sum  in  Spanish  dollars, 
at  other  times  in  sandal-wood. 

This,  however,  is  only  a  modem  regulation,  intro- 
duced since  they  have  become  acquainted  with  the  use 
of  money  and  the  value  of  saiidal-wood.  The  rent  was 
originally  paid  in  canoes,  native  cloth,  mats,  fishing-nets, 
hogs,  dogs,  «ad  the  produce  of  the  soil,  for  the  use  of  the 
king,  and  the  numerous  train  of  fevouhte  chiefs  and 
dependants  by  whom  he  was  surrounded,  and  who  were 
daily  fed  from  the  provisions^of  his  house. 

For  this  tax  the  governor  is  responsible,  and  it  is  his 
business  to  see  it  conveyed  to  the  king,  or  disposed  of 
according  to  his  order.  A  second  tax  is  laid  .on  the  dis- 
tricts by  the  governor,  for  himself.  The  inhabitants  of 
those  portions  of  the  island,  however,  which  belong  to 
other  chiefs,  although  they  furnish  their  share  towards 
the  king's  revenue,  are  not  called  upon  to  support  the 
governor  of  the  island,  but  are  expected*  to  send  a  part 
of  the  produce  of  the  land  to  their  own  chiefs.  After 
this  has  been  paid,  additional  requisitions  are  madelipon 
the  poor  people  cultivating  the  land,  by  the  petty  chiefs 
of  the  districts  and  villages ;  these,  however,  are  but 
trifling. 

There  is  no  standing  rule  for  the  amount  of  rents  or 
taxes,  but  they  are  regulated  entirely  by  the  caprice  or 
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necessities  of  their  rulers.  Sometimes  the  poor  people 
take  a  piece  of  land,  on  condition  of  cultivating  a  given 
portion  for  the  chief  and  the  remainder  for  theiQ3^Ye8, 
making  si  fresh  agreement  after  every  crop. 

In  addition  to  the'abqve  demands,  the  commpnpeapli 
are  iii  general  obliged  to  labour,  if  required,  part  of  two 
days  out  of  seven,  in  cultivating  farms,  building  t^ou^et, 
Ac,  for  their  landlord. 

A  time  is  usually  appointee^  fbr  receiving  the  rent, 
when  the  people  repair  to  the  governor's  with  what  they 
have  to  pay.  If  the  required  amount  is  furnished,  they 
return,  and,  as  they  express  it  '{komo  hou)^  enter  again  on 
their  Land.  But  if  unable  to  pay  the  required  sum,  and 
-their  landlords  are  dissatisfied  with  the  presents  they 
have  received,  or  think  the  tenants  have  neglected  their 
farm,  they  are  forbidden  to  return,  and  the  land  is 
offered  to  another.  When,  however,  the  produce  brought 
is  nearly  equal  to  the  required  rent,  and  the  chiefs  thii^ 
the  occupants  have  exerted  themselves  to  procure  it, 
they  remit  the  deficiency,  and  allow  them  to  return^ 
Besides  the  stipulated  r^nt,  the  people  are  expected  to 
make  a  number  of  presents  to  their  chiefs,  usually  the 
first  fish  in  season  from  their  artificial  ponds,  or  from  the 
sea  if  the  land  they  occupy  be  near  the  coast,  together 
with  the  first-fruits  of  the  trees  and  plantations. 

Though  these  are  the  usual  conditions  on  which  land 
is  held,  there  are  a  number  of  districts  called  aina  ku 
pono,'  land  standing  erect,  held  free  from  all  rent  and 
taxes  except  a  few  presents,  the  value  and  frequency 
"of  which  are  entirely  optional  with  the  occupier.  These 
privileges  of  exemption  from  the  established  usage  were 
probably  granted  originally  in  reward  for  eminent  ser- 
vices rendered  the  king,  and  they  continue  permanent ; 
for,  should  the  king,  on  account  of  any  crime,  banish  an 
individual  holding  one  of  these  districts,  the  next  occu- 
pant would  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  his  predecessor. 

The  common  people  are  generally  considered  as  at« 
tached  to  the  soil,  and  are  transferred  with  the  land 
from  one  chief  to  another.  In  recently  conquered  dis- 
tricts, they  were  formerly  obliged  to  abide  on  the  land 
which  they  cultivated,  as  slaves  to  the  victors;  at 
present^  though  they  frequently  remain  through  life  the 
dependants  or  tenants  of  the  same  chief,  sUch  continu- 
ance appears  on  their  part  to  be  voluntary.    No  chief 
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can  demand  any  service  or  suppli^bs  ftom  those  who  oc- 
cupy the  land  of  another  without  his  direction. 

The  king  occasionally  changes'^e  tenants,  of  a  farm, 
without  tsucing  the-  proprietorship  ftAm  the  chief  who 
may  hold  it  more  immediatiely  front  htttself ;  and  when 
'  the  rents  are  insufficient  to  meet  lii%  W3»t8,,if  any  of  the 
neighbouring  farmers  have  potatoes  and  taro  in  their 
fields,  he,  or  any  high  chief,  will  send  their  men,  and 
hao,  seize,  the  greater  part  of  them,  without  making 
any  remuneration  to  the  injured  parties. 

Besides  the  sums  which  the  king  receives  from  the 
land,  and  the  paonopoly  -of  the  trade,  in  live-stock  and 
other  supplies  furnished  to  the  shipping*  at  several  ports 
in  the  islands,  the  revenue  is  augmented  by  ihe  harbour 
dues  at  Oahu.  Every  vessel  anchoring  in  the  outer 
harbour  pays  sixty  dollars,  and  eighty  for  entering  the 
basin,  or  inner  harbour.  Till  within  two  or  three  years, 
it  was  only  forty  for  one,  and  sixty  for  the  other.*  The 
pilotage,  which  is  a  dollar  per  foot  for  every  vessel, 
both  on  entering  and  leaving  the  harbour,  is  divided  be- 
tween the  government  and  the  pilot. 

Another  singular  method  of  taxing  the  people  is  by 
building  a  new  house  for  ihe  king,  or  son^e  principal 
chief.  On  the  fii^t  day  the  king*or  chief  enters  it,  the 
chiefs  and  the  people  of  the  neighbourhood  repair  thither 
to  pay  their  respects  and  present  their  gifts.  Custom 
obliges  every  chief  to  appear  on  such  occasions,  or  ex- 
pose himself  to  the  imputation  of  being  disaffected ;  and 
no  one  is  allowed  to  enter  without  a  present  of  money. 
The  amount  is  proportioned  to  their  rank,  or  the  land 
they  hold.  Some  chiefs  on  such  occasions  give  sixty 
dollars)  others  ten  or  five,  and  some  only  one. 

A  short  time  before  his  embarkation  for  England,  a 
large  native  house  was  built  for  Rihoriho,  at  Honoruru, 
in  the  island  of  Oahu.  During  three  days  after  the  king 
went  into  it  the  people  came  with  their  gifts.  '  No  indi- 
vidual, not  even  the  queens,  entered  the  house  without 
presenting  the  king  a  sum  of  money ;  several  gave  iip- 

*  The  demand  fer  these  dues  originated  in  their  nnprofitable  Toyage  to 
Canton,  in  1816.  The  cargo  of  sandal- wood  was  sold,  but  instead  of  a  reCium 
in  cloths,  aillcs,  dec,,  the  vessel  came  bcick  nearly  empty,  and  in  debt.  The 
king  inquired  the  reason ;  when  the  captain,  a  very  incompetent  person  for 
such  a  business,  told  him  that  some  of  the  money  had  beeh  ^stolen ;  that  la 
inach  was  demanded  for  pilotage,  coming  to^anchor,  disc,  as  t6  leave  nothing  ft»r 
the  purpose  of  fltUng  ihe  ^esael  for  na,  which  had  occasioned  the  debt.  *<  U;*  , 
replied  the  king,  **  that  be  the  case,  we  will  hare  a  pilot  here,  and  every  Teasel 
that  eaten  the  terbeur  shall  pay  me  for  ancborafe  ** 
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wards  offifty  dofliuns ;  and  we  saw  mare  than  two  thou-  ^ 

sand  dollars  received  in  pne  day.  A  similar  tax  was  also 
levied  by  Kuakini,  lim  governor  at  Kairua,  when  he  first 
entered  a  haadsome  framed  house,  recently  erected 
there.  '  .    r' 

Until  the  estafolishment  of  a  Christian  mission  among 
them,  the  Sandwich  islanders  had  no  records,  and  con- 
sequently no  written  laws.  There  is,  however,  a  kind 
of  traditional^  code,  a  number  of  regulations  which 
have  heen  either  promulgated  by  f<Nrmer  kings,  or  fol- 
lowed by  general  consent,  respecting  the  tenure  of 
lands,  right  Of^ropert^,  personal  security,  and  exchange 
or  barter,  which  are  well  imderstood,  and  usually  acted 
iq>on.  I  The  portion  of  personal  labour  due  from  a  tenant 
to  his  chief  is  fixed  by  custom,  and  a  chief  would  be 
justified  in  banishing  the  ^person  iprho  should  refuse  it 
when  required :  on  the  other-  hand,  were  a  chief  to 
banish  a  man.  who  had  rendered  it,  and  paid  the  ^tipu- 
lated  rent,  his  conduct  would  be  contrary  to  their 
opinions  of  right ;  and  if  the  man  complained  to  the 
governor  or  tt^  king,  and  no  other  charge  was  brought 
against  hini,  he  would  most  likely  he^  reinstated.  The 
irrigation  of  their  plantations  is  of  great  importance  in 
most  parts ;  and  there  is  a  law  that  the  wat^r  shall  be 
conducted  over  evefy  plantation  twice  a  week  in  gene- 
ral,, and  once  a  week  during  the  dry  season. 

Oh  the  death  of  a  chief  his  lands  revert  to  the  king  or 
the  governor  of  the  idand.  He  may  nominate  his  son, 
his  wife,  or  any  othierpersoh,  to- succeed  to  his  districts^ 
&c.,  but  the  sTppoititnient  must  be^ confirmed  by  the  king 
or  governor  before  the  individual  can  take  possession. 
This  regulation,  aext  to  the  tabu,  is  the  most  effectual 
mode  of  preserving'the  authority  and  influence  of  the 
king  and  chieOs. 

In. cases  of  ass&ult  or  murder,  except  when  com- 
mitted by  their  own  chief,  the  family  and  friends  of  the 
injured  party  are,  by  common  consent,  justified  in  re- 
taliating. When  they  are  too  weak  to  attack  the 
offender,  they  seek  the  aid  of  th^.  neighbours,  ^peal 
to  the  chief  of  the  district,  or  the  king,  who  seldom 
inflicts  a  heavier  punishment  than  banishment,  even  for 
murder,  which,  however,  is  a  crime  v«ry  rarely  com- 
mitted by  the  natives. 

Theft  arhong  themselves  is  severely  punished.  For- 
merly, when  a  garden^  or  house  had  been  robbedi  and 
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and  although  their  vessels  have  greatly  multipliecTwHhm 
the  last  few  years^  they  find  constant  employ  ftfr  them, 
particularly  the  small  craft,  which  are  continually  plying 
from  one  island  to  another,  while  their  larger  ones  are 
either  chartered  to  foreign  merchants,  or  make  distant 
voyages  on  their  own  account.  They  have  once  sent 
a  vessel  to  Canton,  loaded  with  sandal- wo^d,  under  the 
care  of  an  English  captain  and  mate,  but  m^med  by  na- 
tives. They  have  also  traded  to  Kamtschatka  and  other 
patts  of  the  Pacific,  and  have,-  within  the  last  few  y eairs, 
tnade  one  or  two  successful  voyages  /or  the  purpose  of 
procuring  seal-skins.  The  national  fiag  of  the  islands 
(see  preceding  page),  which  is  an  Epglish  jack,  with 
eight  or  nine  horizontal  stripes  of  white,  red,  and  blue, 
was  given  them  by  the  British  government  many  yearf^ 
ago,  accompanied  by  an  assurance  that  it  would  be 
respected  wherever  the  British  fiag  was  acknowledged. 
Although  they  are  so  expert  in  the  manufa<?ture  of  their 
canoes,  .they  have  made  but  little  progress  in  building 
and  repairing  iiheir  ^ips,  or  in  any  of  4he  mechanic  arts. 
They  ^em  much  more  fond  of  the  pursuits  of'com- 
m^ce,  and  are  tolerable  adepts  in  bartering.  In  ex- 
change for  foreign  ai^icles,  they  not  only  give  sandal- 
wood and  %ait,  but  furnish  supplies  to  the  numerous 
vessels  which  visit  the  islands  for  the  purpose  of  refit- 
ting or  |>rocuring  refreshments.  In  the  months  of  March 
and  April,  arid  of  September  and  October,  many  vessels^ 
principally  whalers,  resort  to  the  Sandwich  Islands  for 
fresh  provisions,  &c. — we  have  seen  uj^wards  of  thirty 
lying  at  anchor  ofi*  Oahu  at  one  time.  The  farmers  in 
many  places  dispose  of  the  produce  of  tkeir  land  to 
these  ships ;  but  in  Oahu  aild  some  other  harboiu-s  thia 
trade  is  almost  entirely  monopotized  by  the  king  and 
chiefs.  There  is,  indeed,  a  public  mari^et,  in  which  the 
natives  dispose  of  their  stock ;  but  the  price  is  regu> 
lated  by  the  chiefs,  and  two-thirds  of  the  proceeds  of 
whatever  the  natives  sell  is  required  hy  them. 

This  is  not  ojily  unpleasant  to  those  who  trade  with 
them,  but  very  oppressive,  and  retards  in  no  small  de- 
cree the  industry,  comfort,  and  civiQzatioii  of  the  people, 
la  ret^  for  most  of  thesuppUes  which  they  furnish  to 
the  shipping,  they  receive  Spanish  doUars ;  but  the  san- 
dal-wood, &c.  they  usually  exchange  for  articles  of 
European  or  Chinese  fabrication:  the  silks,  crapes,, 
umbrellas,  furniture,  and  trunks  of  the  latter  are  most 
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IB  defiand ;  while  those  of  the  former  are  hardware, 
ea£fch^ware,  lijiens,  broad-cloth,  slops,  hats,  shoes, 
canvass,  cordage,  &c. 

The  season  was  approaching  when  the  whalers  fish- 
ing on  the  coast  of  Japan  ususdly  put  into  some  of  the 
harbours  of  these  inlands.  Hence  Karaimoku  had  sent 
the  Nio  for  a  cargo  of  hogs,  i;o  meet  the  demand  for 
Uiese  animals,  which  he  expected  would  follow  their 
arrival.    '  ' » 

About  noon  on  the  28th  Mr.  Bishop  reached  Towai- . 
hae ;  and  in  the  evening  of  the  30th  they  receded  th» 
miexpected  information  that  the  brig  would^  sail  that 
evening :  Messrs.  Bishop  and  Goodrich  therefore  went 
on  board,  leanring  Mr.  Thurston  at  Towaihae  to  preach 
to  the  people  there  on  the  next  day,  which  was  the 
Sabbath,  and  afterward  join  the  vessel  at  the  north  point 
of  the  island,  where  they  were  going  to  take  in  hogs  for 
Karaimoku,  to  whom  the  division  of  Kohala  belonged, 
though  the  island  in  general  was  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  Kuakini,  the  governor.  Their  systeixt  of  go>Vernment 
is  rather  complex,*  and  having  ot^i^onally  mentioned 
several  of  its  leading  members,  some  further  SLcc0tant 
of  it  will,  perhaps,  be  acceptable.     •' 

The  govefnment  of  the  Sandwich  Iskmd#  k»  an  abso* 
lute  monarchy.  The  supreme  authority  is.,  heciidi^iy. 
The  rank  of  the  principal  and  inferior  chiefs,  the  offices 
of  the  priests,  and  other  situations  of  ho^ur,  inf  uence, 
and  emolument,  descend  from  father  to  son,  and  often 
continue  through  many  generations  in  the  same  family, 
though  the  power  of  nomination  to  every  situation  of 
dignity  and  trust  is  vested  in  the  king ;  and  persons,  hy 
merit  or  royal  favour,  frequently  rise  from  compara- 
tively humble  rank  to  the  highest  station  in  the  islands, 
as  in  the  instance  of  Karaimoku,  sometimes  called  by 
foreigners  William  Pitt.  This  individual,  from  being  a 
'  chief  of  the  third  or  fourth  rank,  has  loag  been  prime 
minister,  in  dignity  next  only  to  the  king,  and  having,  in 
fact,  the  actusd  government 'of  the  whole  of  the  Sand- 
wich Islands. 

Hereditary  rank  and  authority  are  not  confined  to  the 
male  sex,  but  are  inherited  also  by  the  females ;  and,, 
according  to  tradition,  several  of  the  islands  have  been 
once  or  twice  under  the  government  of  a  que^n. 

Four  distinct  classes  or  ranks  in  society  appear  to 
exist  among  them'.    The  highest  rank  includes  the  king, 
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queens,  and  a&  the  inanches  of  ^e  reigning  family.  It 
aiao  includes  the  chief  counsellor  or  minister  of  the 
king,  who,  though  inferior  by  birth,  is  by  office  and 
authority  superior  to  the  queens  and  other  membersr  of 
the  royal  faraHy. 

The  second  rank  includea  the  governors  of  the  dif* 
ferent  islands,  and  also  the  chiefs  of  several  large  divi- 
sions or  districts  of  land.  Many  of  these  are  the 
descendants  of  the  ancient  families  of  Taraiopu,  Kehe-i 
kiri,  Teporiorani,  and.Taeo,  who  were  the  kings  of 
Hawaii,  Maui,  Oahu,  and  Tauai,  when  the  islands  were 
visited  by  Captain  Cook,  and  retained  their  power  untU 
subdued  by  Tamehameha.  Several  of  them  jwere  either 
the  favourite  and  warlike  companions  of  that  prince,  or 
are  descended  from  those  who  were ;  among  whom  may 
be  classed  Kuakini  the  governor,  Kaahumanu,  Piia,  Boki» 
^  Wahinepio,  Kaikeova,  and  others: 

The  third  rank  is  composed  of  those  who  hold  dis- 
tricts or  villages,  and  pay  a  regular  rent  for  the  lancU 
cultivating  it  either  by  theis  own  dependants  and  domes- 
tics, or  letting  it  out  in. Small  amotments  to  tenants. 
This  class  is  by  far  the  most  numerous  body  of  chiefs 
in  the  island.'  Among  the  principal  may  be  ranked 
Kamakau  at  Kaavaroa,  Maaro  at  Waiakea,  Haa  at  Wai- 
pio,  Auae  at  Wairuku,  and  Kahanaumaitai  at  Waititi. 
They  are  generally  called  haku  aina,  oroprietors  of  land. 
This  rank  would  also^  include  most  oi  the  prieslis  under 
the  former  dispensation.. 

In  the  fourth  rank  maybe  included  the  small  farmers,, 
who  rent  from  ten  to  fwenty  or  tfairty  acres  of  land;  the 
mechanics,  namely;  canoe  and  house  builders,  fishermen^ 
musicians^  and  dancers ;  indeed,  all  the  labouring  classes^ 
those  who  attach  themselves  to  some  chief  or  farmer, 
and  labour  on  his  land  for  their  food  aiul  clothing,  as  well 
as  those  who  cultivate  small  portions  of  land  for  their 
own  advantage. 

Though  the  chiefis  did  not  receive  that  abject  and  hu- 
mihating  homage  which  is  frequently  paid  to  superiois 
in  barbarous  nations,  where  the  government  i$  arbitrary^ 
yet  the  common  people  always  manifested  ia  degree  of 
respect  to  the  chiefs  according  to  their  rank  or  office. 
This  towards  the  sacred  chi^s  amounted  almost  to 
adoration,  as  they  were  on  no  occasion  allowed  to  touch 
their  persons,  but  prostrated  themselveft  hefore  them» 
and  could  not  enter  their  houses  without  &rst  receiving 
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permission.  The  behavioar  among  the  chiefs  was 
.courteous,  and  manifested  a  desire  to  render  themselves 
a^eeable  to  each  other ;  while  all  observed  a  degree  of 
etiquette  in  their  direct  intercourse  with  the  king.  He 
is  generally  attended  by  a'  number  of  his  courtiers  or 
favourites,  called  punahele,  \^ho  join  in  his  amusements 
and  occupations,  except  in  the  affairs  of  government, 
with  which  they  seem  to  have  no  concern.  When  in  a 
state  of  inebriation,  all  marks  of  distinction  were  lost ; 
but  at  other  times  even  these  favourites  conducted  them- 
seltves  towards  their  sovereign  with -great  respect.  I 
have  often  seen  Kapihe  and  Kekuanaoa,  the  two  who 
accompanied  Rihoriho  to  England,  come  into  his  pres- 
ence, and  wait  without  speaking,  whatever  their  business 
might  be,  till  he  should  address  thenl,  and  then  continue 
standing  until  requestedl>y  him  to  sit  down. 

In  some  respects  the  government  resembles  the  an- 
cient feudal  system  of  the  northern  nations.  During 
many  periods  of  their  history,  not  only  the  separate 
islands,  but  the  larger  divisions  of  sdme  of  them,  have 
been  under  the  government  of  independent  kings  or 
chiefs;  and  it  does  not  appear  that  until  the  reign  of 
Rihoriho,  the  late  king,  they  were  ever  united  under  one 
sovereign.  The  kin^.  is  acknowledged  in  every  island 
as  the  lord  and  proprietor  of  the  soil  by  hereditary  right, 
or  the  laws  of  conquest.  When  Tamehameha  had  sub- 
dued the  greater  part  of  the  islands,  he  distributed  them 
among  his  favourite  chiefs  and  warriors,  on  condition  of 
their  rendering  him,  not  only  miUtary  service,  but  a  cer- 
tain proportion  of  the  jproduce  of  their  lands.  This  also 
appears  to  have  been  their  ancient  practice  on  similar 
occasions,  as  the  koopahora  or  papahara^  division  of  land 
among  the  ranakira^  or  victors,  invariably  followed  the 
conquest  6f  a  district  or  island. 

Every  island  is  given  by  the  king  to  some  high  chief, 
who  is  supreme  governor  in  it,  hut  is  subject  to  the 
king«  whose  orders  he  is  obliged  to  see  executed,  and  to 
whom  he  pays' a  regular  rent  or  tax,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  island,  or  the  advantages  it  may  possess. 
Each  island  is  separated  into  a  number  of  permanent 
divisions,  sometimes  fifty  or  sixty  miles  in  extent.  In 
Hawui  there  are  six,  Kohala,.Konat  4lcc.  Each  of  the 
large  divisions  is  governed  by  one  or  two  chiefs,  ap- 
pointed by  the  king  or  by  the  governor,  »nd  approved 
by  the  fonl&er.    These  large  divisions  are  divided  intQ 
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districts  and  Tillages,  which  sometimes-  extend  five  or 
six  miles  alon^  the  coast ;  at  others,  not  more  than  half 
a  mile.    A  head  man,  nominated  by  the  governor,  usually 

Sesides  over  these  villages,  which  are  again  subdivided 
to  a  number  of  small  farms  or  plantations.  The  names 
t>{  these  are  generally  significant;  a&  Towahai,  the 
waters^  broken,  from  a  sfream  which  runs  through  the 
district,  %nd  is  divided  near  the  sea ;  Kairtui,  two  seas, 
from  the  waters  of  the  bay  being  separated  by  a  point 
of  land,  &c. 

Although  this  is  the  usual  manner  in  whipfa^the  land 
is  distributed,  yet  the  king  holds  personally  a  number 
of  districts  in  most  of  the  .islands,  and  several  of  the 
principal  chiefs  receiv^  disti:icts  directly  from  the  king; 
and  independent  of  the  governor  of  the  island  in  which 
they  are  situated. 

The  governor  of  the  island  pays  oyer  to  the  king  an- 
nually, or  half-yearly,  the  rents  or  taxes  jequired  by  the 
latter.  These  he  receives  from  the  chiefs  under  him, 
who  generally  pay  in  the  produce  of  the  soil.  Some- 
times the  king  requires  a  certain  sum  in  Spanish  dollars, 
at  other  times  in  sandal-wood. 

This,  however,  is  only  a  modem  regulati(Hi,  intro- 
duced since  they  have  become  acquainted  with  the  use 
of  money  and  the  value  of  saildal-wood.  The  rent  was 
originally  paid  in  canoes,  native  cloth,  mats, -fishing-nets, 
hogs,  dogs,  and  the  produce  of  the  soil,  for  the  use  of  the 
king,  and  the  numerous  train  of  fovouhte  chiefs  and 
dependants  by  whom  he  was  surrounded,  and  who  were 
daily  fed  from  the  provisions<of  his  house. 

For  this  tax  the  governor  is  responsible,  and  it  is  his 
business  to  see  it  conveyed  to  the  king,  or  disposed  of 
according  to  his  order.  A  second  tax  is  laid. on  the  dis- 
tricts by  the  governor,  for  himself.  The  inhabitants  of 
those  portions  of  the  island,  however,  which  belong  to 
other  chiefs,  although  they  furnish  their  share  towards 
the  king's  revenue,  are  not  called  upon  to  support  the 
governor  of  the' island,  but  are  expected' to  send  a  part 
of  the  produce  of  the  land  to  their  own  chiefs.  After 
this  has  been  paid,  additional  requisitions  are  mad^^ipon 
the  poor  people  cultivatii^g  the  land,  by  the  petty  chiefs 
of  the  districts  and  villages ;  these,  however,  are  but 
trifiing. 

There  is  no  standing  rule  for  the  amount  of  rents  or 
taxes,  but  they  are  regulated  ehtirely  l^  the  caprice  or 
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necessities  of  their  rulers.  Sometimes  the  poor  people 
take  a  pieee  of  land,  on  condition  of  cultivating  a  given 
portion  for  the  ehief  and  the  remainder  for  themselyea, 
making  £i  fresh  agreement  after  every  crop. 

In  addition  to  the^abqve  demands,  the  commpn  people 
are  ih  general  obliged  to  labour,  if  required,  part  •4>f  two 
days  out  of  seven,  in  cultivating  farms,  building  hou^eA, 
&c.,  for  their'landlord. 

A  time  is  usually  appointee^  for  receiving  the  rent, 
when  the  people  repair  to  the  governor's  with  what  they 
have  to  pay.  If  the  required  amount  is  furnished,  they 
return,  and,  as  they  express  it  {komo  hau\  enter  again  on 
their  land.  But  if  unable  to  pay  the  required  sum,  and 
■their  landlords  are  dissatisfied  with  the  presents  they 
have  received,  or  think  the  tenants  have  neglected  their 
farm,  they  are  forbidden  to  return,  and  the  land  is 
offered  to  another.  When,  however,  the  produce  brought 
is  nearly  equal  to  the  required  rent,  and  the  chiefs  think 
the  occupants  have  exerted  themselves  to  procure  it, 
they  remit  the  deficiency,  and  allow  them  to  return. 
Besides  the  stipulated  r^nt,  the  people  are  expected  to 
make  a  number  of  presents  to  their  chiefs,  usually  the 
first  fish  in  season  from  iheir  artificial  ponds,  or  from  the 
sea  if  the  land  they  occupy  be  near  the  coast,  together 
with  the  first-fruits  of  the  trees  and  plantations. 

Though  these  are  the  usual  conditions  on  which  land 
is  held,  there  are  a  number  of  districts  called  aina  ku 
ponD,'  land  standing  erect,  held  free  from  all  rent  and 
taxes  except  a  few  presents,  the  value  and  frequency 
of  which  are  entirely  optional  with  the  occupier.  These 
privileges  of  exemption  from  the  established  usage  were 
probably  granted  originally  in  reward  for  eminent  ser- 
vices rendered  the  king,  and  they  continue  permanent ; 
for,  should  the  king,  on  account  of  any  crime,  banish  an 
individual  holding  one  of  these  districts,  the  next  occu- 
pant would  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  his  predecessor. 

The  common  people  are  generally  considered  as  b,U 
tached  to.  the  soil,  and  are  transferred  with  the  land 
from  one  chief  to  another.  In  recently  conquered  dis- 
tricts, they  were  formerly  obliged  to  abide  on  the  land 
which  they  cultivated,  as  slaves  to  the  victors;  at 
present,  though  they  frequently  remain  through  life  the 
dependants  or  tenants  of  the  same  chief,  stich  continu- 
ance appears  on  their  part  to  be  voluntary.    No  chief 
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can  demand  any  service  or  supplifes  ftom  those  who  oc- 
cupy the  land  of  another  without  his  diifection. 

The  king  occasionally  changes^^e  te]lants,,of  a  farm, 
without  t^ing  the^  proprietorship  fwm  the  chief  wha 
may  hold  it  more  immediately  fronflf  hiniself ;  and  when 
'  the  rents  are  insufficient  to  meet  Hjj^.wa*ts,,if  any  of  the 
iieifffahouring  farmers  have  potatoes  atodtaro  in  their 
fields,  he,  or  any  high  chief,  will  send  their  men,  and 
hao,  seize,  the  greater  part  of  them,  without  making 
any  remuneration  to  the  injured  parties. 

Besides  the  sums  which  the  king  receives  from  the 
land,  and  the  ^monopoly  -of  the  trade,  in  liVe-stock  and 
other  supplies  furnished  to  the  shipping  at  several  ports 
in  the  islands,  the  revenue  is  augmented  by  |he  harbour 
dues  at  Oahu.  Every  vessel  anchoring  in  the  outer 
harbour  pays  sixty  dollars,  and  eighty  for  entering  the 
basin,  or  inner  harbour.  Till  within  two  or  three  years, 
it  was  only  forty  for  one,  and  sixty  for  the  other.*  The 
pilotage,  which  is  a  dollar  per  foot  for  every  vessel^ 
both  on  entering  and  leaving  the  harbotir,  is  divided  be- 
tween the  government  and  the  pilot. 

Another  singular  method  of  taxing  the  people  is  by 
building  a  new  house  for  the  king,  or  some  principal 
chief.  On  the  first  day  the  king*or  chief  enters  it,  the 
chiefs  and  the  people  of  the  neighbourhood  repair  thither 
to  pay  their  respects  and  present  their  gifts.  Custom 
obliges  every  chief  to  appear  on  such  occasions,  or  ex- 
pose himself  to  the  imputation  of  being  disaffected ;  and 
no  one  is  allowed  to  enter  without  a  present  of  money. 
The  amount  is  proportioned  to  their  rank,  or  the  land 
they  hold.  Some  chiefs  on  such  occasions  give  sixty 
doUars}  others  ten  or  five,  and  some  only  one- 

A  short  time  before  his  embarkation  for  England,  a 
large  native  house  was  built  for  Rihoriho,  at  Honoruru, 
in  the  island  of  Oahn.  During  three  days  after  the  king 
went  into  it  the  people  came  with  their  gifts.  '  No  indi- 
vidual, not  even  the  queens,  entered  the  house  without 
presenting  the  king  a  sum  of  money ;  several  gave  dp- 

*  The  demand  for  these  dues  originated  in  th«r  unprofitable  voyage  to 
Canton,  in  i816.  Tlie  carga  of  sandal- wood  was  sold,  but  instead  of  a  retam 
in  cloths,  silks,  dec,  the  vessel  came  bitek  nesriy  empty,  and  in  debt.  The 
king  inquired  the  reason ;  when  the  captain,  a  very  incompetent  person  for 
such  a  business,  told  him  that  some  of  the  money  had  beehlstolen ;  that  io 
much  was  demanded  for  pilotage,  coming  to^anchor,  dsc,  as  t6  leave  nothing  ft»r 
the  purpose  of  fitting  4he  ^vessel  for  sea,  which  had  occasioned  the  debt.  **  U,"  _ 
««plied  the  king,  "  that  be  the  case;  we  will  have  a  pilot  here,  and  every  Teasel 
that  enters  the  harbour  ahall  pay  me  for  anchorafe  " 
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wards  ofiifty  doffiuns ;  and  we  saw  more  than  two  thou- 
sand dollars  received  in  f»ne  day.  A  similar  tax  was  also 
levied  by  Kuakini,  llie  governor  at  Kairua,  when  he  first 
entered'  a  handsome  framed  house,  recently  erected 
ttiere.  / 

Until  the  estafolishment  of  a  Christian  mission  among 
them,  the  Sandwich  islanders  had  no  records,  and  con- 
sequently no  written  laws.  There  is,  however,  a  kind 
of  traditional^  code,  a  number  of  regulations  which 
have  heen  either  prpmulgated  by  fcnrmer  kings,  or  fol- 
lowed by  general  consent,  respecting  the  tenure  of 
lands,  right  6f1>ropert5r,  personal  seeuhty,  and  exchange 
or  barter,  which  are  well  understood,  and  usually  acted 
ixjpon. :  The  portion  of  personal  labour  due  from  a  tenant 
to  his  chief  is  fixed  bv  custom,  and  a  chief  would  he 
justified  in  banishing  the  ^person  iprho  should  refuse  it 
when  required :  on  the  other-  h^d,  were  a  chief  to 
banish  a  man  who  had  rendered  it,  and  paid  the  stipu- 
lated rent,  his  conduct  would  be  contrary  to  their 
opinions  of  right;  and  if  the  man  complained  to  the 
governor  or  tl^  king,  and  no  other  charge  was  brought 
against  hini,  he  would  most  Ukely  he  reinstated.  The 
irrigation  of  their  plantations  is  of  great  importance  in 
most  parts ;  and  there  is  a  law  that  the  water  shall  be 
conducted  over  evefy  plantation  twice  a  week  in  gene- 
ral,, and  once  a  week  during  the  dry  season. 

Chi  the  death  of  a  chief  his  lands  revert  to  the  king  or 
the  goveriior  of  the  isdand.  He  may  nominate  his  son, 
his  wife,  or  any  other^reoh,  ta  succeed  to  his  districts, 
&c.,  but  the  £[ppoiiltnient  must  be^confirmed  by  the  king 
or  governor  before  the  individual  can  take  possession. 

This  regulation,  sext  to  the  tabu,  is  the  most  effectual 
mode  x>{  preserving  *the  authority  and  influence  of  the 
king  and  chiefe. 

In ,  cases  of  assault  or  murder,  except  when  com- 
mitted by  their  own  chief,  the  (iamily  and  friends  of  the 
injured  party  are,  by  common  consent,  justified  in  re- 
taliiating.  When  they  are  too  weak  to  attack  the 
offender,  they  seek  the  aid  of  th^.  neighbours,  appeal 
to  the  chief  of  the  district,  or  the  king,  who  seldom 
inflicts  a  heavier  punishment  than  l>anishment,  even  for 
murder,  which,  however,  is  a  crime  v«ry  rarely  com- 
mitted by  the  natives. 

Theft  among  themselves  is  severely  punished.  For- 
merly, when  a  garden^  of  house  had  been  robbed,  and 
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and  although  their  vessels  have  greatly  multiplied  within 
the  last  few  years>  they  find  constant  employ  ftfr  them, 
particularly  the  small  craft,  which  are  continually  ptying" 
A*om  one  island  to  another,  while  their  larger  ones  are^ 
either  chartered  to  foreign  merchants,  or  make  distant 
voyages  on  their  own  account.  They  have  once  Sent 
a  vessel  to  Canton,  loaded  with  sandal-wo9d,  under  th(^ 
care  of  an  English  captain  and  mate,  but  maimed  by  na> 
tives.  They  have  also  traded  to  Kamtschatka  and  other 
pahs  of  the  Pacific,  and  have,-  within  the  last  few  years, 
made  one  or  two  successful  voyages  for  the  purpose  of 
procuring  seal-skins.  The  national  flag  of  Uie  islands 
(see  preceding  page),  which  is  an  English  jack,  with 
eight  or  nine  horizontal  stripes  of  white,  red,  and  blue, 
was  given  them  by  the  British  government  many  year^^ 
ago,  accompanied  by  an  assurance  that  it  would  be 
respected  wherever  the  British  flag  was  acknowledged. 
Although  they  are  so  expert  in  the  manufapture  of  their 
canoes,  they  have  made  but  little  progress  in  building 
and  repairing  their  ships,  or  in  any  of  the  mechanic  arts. 
They  ^eem  much  'more  fond  of  the  pursuits  of  com- 
m^ce,  and  are  tolerable  adepts  in  bartering.  In  ex- 
change for  lo^^ign  articles,  they  not  only  give  sandal- 
wood and  Sait,  but  furnish  supplies  to  the  numerous 
ves^ls  which  visit  the  islands  for  the  purpo&e  of  refit- 
ting or  procuring  refreshments.  In  the  months  of  March 
and  April,  and  of  September  and  October,  many  vessels, 
principally  whalers,  resort  to  the  Sandwich  islands  for 
fresh  provisions,  &c. — we  have  seen  upwards  of  thirty 
lying  at  anchor  off  Oahu  at  one  time.  The  farmers  in 
many  places  dispose  of  the  produce  of  their  land  to 
these  ships ;  but  in  Oahu  a^d  some  other  harbours  this 
trade  is  almost  entirely  monopolized  by  the  king  and 
chiefs.  There  is,  indeed,  a  pubhc  mariiet,  in  which  the 
natives  dispose  of  their  stock ;  but  the  price  is  regu- 
lated by  tha  chiefs,  and  two-thirds  of  the  proceeds  of 
whatever  the  natives  sell  is  required  hy  them. 

This  is  not  o^ly  unpleasant  to  those  who  trade  with 
them,  but  very  oppressive,  and  retards  in  no  small  de- 
gree the  industry,  comfort,  and  civiUzatioii  of  the  people. 
In  rettjpi  for  most  of  the  supplies  which  they  furnish  to 
the  shipping,  they  receive  Spanish  dollars ;  but  the  san- 
dal-wood, &c.  they  usually  exchange  for  articles  of 
European  or  Chinese  fabrication:  the  silks,  crapes^ 
umbrellas,  furniture,  and  trunks  of  the  latter  are  most 
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IB  deinand ;  while  those  of  the  former  are  hardware, 
eaithenware,  lipens,  broad-cloth,  slops,  hats,  shoes, 
canraas,  cordage,  &c. 

The  season  was  approaching  when  the  whalers  fish- 
ing on  the  coast  of  Japan  usuidly  put  into  some  of  the 
harbours  of  these  islands.  Hence  Karaimoku  had  sent 
the  Nio  for^a  cargo  of  hogs,  to  meet  the  demand  for 
these  animals,  which  he  expected  would  follow  their 
arrival.   '  * 

About  noon  on  the  28th  Mr.  Bishop  reached  Towai- . 
hae ;  and  in  the  evening  of  the  30th  they  recei^^ed  th» 
unexpected  information  that  the  brie  would'  sail  that 
evening :  Messrs.  Bishop  and  Goodrich  therefore  went 
on  board,  leaving  Mr.  Thurston  at  Towaihae  to  preach 
to  the  people  there  on  the  next  day,  which  was  the 
Sabbath,  and  afterward  join  the  vessel  at  the  north  point 
of  the  island,  where,  they  were  going  to  take  in  hogs  for 
Karaimoku,  to  whom  the  division  of  Kohala  belonged, 
though  the  island  in  general  was  imder  the  jurisdiction 
of  Kuakini,  the  governor.  The^  system  of  goirernment 
is  rather  complex;  anii  having  oceasuonally  mentioned 
several  of  its  leading  members,  some  further  Sccdunt 
of  it  will,  perhaps,  be  acceptable.     » 

The  govemment  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  im  tin  abso- 
lute monarchy.  The  supreme  authority  is.  heiMitar^. 
The  rank  of  the  principal  and  inferior  chiefs,  the  offices 
of  the  priests,  and  other  situations  of  ho^ur,  influence, 
and  emolument,  descend  from  father  to  son,  and  often 
continue  through  many  generations  in  the  same  family, 
though  the  power  of  nomination  to  every  situation  of 
dignity  and  trust  is  vested  in  the  kin^ ;  and  persons,  foy 
merit  or  royal  favour,  frequently  rise  from  compara- 
tively humble  rank  to  the  highest  station  in  the  islands, 
as  in  the  instance  of  Karaimoku,  sometimes  called  by 
foreigners  William  Pitt.  This  individual,  from  being  a 
'  chief  of  the  third  or  fourth  rank,  has  long  been  prime 
minister,  in  dignity  next  only  to  the  king,  and  having,  in 
fact,  the  actual  govemment 'of  the  whole  of  the.  Sand- 
wich Islands. 

Hereditary  rank  and  authority  are  not  confined  to  the 
male  sex,  but  are  inherited  also  by  the  females ;  and, 
according  to  tradition,  several  of  the  islands  have  been 
once  or  twice  under  the  govemment  of  a  que^n. 

Four  distinct  classes  or  ranks  in  society  appear  to 
exist  among  them^.    The  highest  rank  includes  the  king, 
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queens,  and  all  theiwunches  of  the  reigning  hmilf.  It 
aiso  includes  the  chief  <^oun8eUoT  or  minister  of  the 
king,  who,  though  inferior  by  birth,  is  by  office  and 
authority  superior  to  the  queens  and  other  member^  of 
the  royal  faraHy. 

The  second  rank  includes  the  governors  of  the  dif- 
ferent islands,  and  also  the  chiefs  of  several  large  divi- 
sions or  districts  of  land.  Many  of  these  are  the 
descendants  of  the  ancient  families  of  Taraiopu,  Kehe^ 
kiri,  Teporiorani,  and.Taeo,  who  were  the  kings  of 
Hawaii,  Maui,  Qahu,  and  Tauai,  when  the  islands  were 
visited  by  Captain  Cook,  and  retained  their  power  untit 
subdued  by  Tamehameha.  Several  of  them  .were  ^her 
the  favourite  and  warMke  companions  of  that  prince,  or 
are  descended  from  those  who  were ;  among  whom  may 
be  classed  Kuakini  the  governor,  Kaahumanu,  Piia,  Boki» 
Wahinepio,  Kaike^va,  and  others. 

The  third  rank  is  composed  of  those  who  hold  dis- 
tricts or  villages,  and  pay  a  regular  rent  for  -the  land> 
cultivating  it  either  by  thei*  own  dependants  and  domes- 
tics,  or  letting  it  out  in;  small  attotmeats  to  tenants. 
This  class  is  by  far  the  most  numerous  body  of  chiefa 
in  the  island.-  Among  the  principal- may  be  ranked 
Kamakau  at  Kaavaroa,  Maaro  at  Waiakea,  Haa  at  Wai- 
pio,  Auae  at  Wairuku,  ^nd  Kahanaumaitai  at  Waititi. 
They  are  generally  called  haku  aina^  proprietors  of  land. 
This  rank  wo«rid  also^  include  moirt  of  the  priests  under 
the  former  dispensation.. 

In  the  fourth  rank  may  be  included  the  small  farmers,, 
who  rent  from  ten  to  twenty  or  tkirty  acres  of  land ;  the 
mechanics,  namely  j  canoe  and  house  builders,  fishermen^ 
musicians,  and  dancers ;  indeed,  all  the  labouring  classes^ 
those  who  attach  themselves  to  some  chief  or  farmer, 
and  labour  on  his  land  for  their  food  and  clothing,  as  well 
as  those  who  cultivate  small  portions  of  land  for  their 
own  advantage. 

Though  the  chiefs  did  not  receive  ^1  alD^ect  and  hu- 
miliating homage  which  is  frequently  paid  to  snperiosi 
in  barbarous  nations,  where  the  government  %  arbitrary^ 
yet  the  common  people  always  manifested  a  degree  of 
respect  to  the  chiefs  according  to  their  rank  or  office^ 
This  towards '  the  sacred  chiefs  amoufited  almost  ta 
adoration,  as  they  were  on  no  occdBion  allowed  to  touch 
their  persons,  but  prostrated  thesaselve^  hefore  thorn, 
and  could  not  enter  their  houses  without  first  receiving 
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penniBsioii.  The  behaviour  among  the  chiefs  was 
.courteous,  and  manifested  a  desire  to  render  tiiemselves 
a^eeable  to  each  other ;  while  all  observed  a  degree  of 
etiquette  in  their  direct  intercourse  with  the  kin^.  He 
is  generally  attended  by  a'  number  of  his  courtiers  or 
favourites,  called  punahele,  #ho  join  in  his  amusements 
and  occupations,  except  in  the  affairs  of  government, 
with  which  they  seem  to  have  no  concern.  When  in  a 
state  of  inebriation,  all  marks  of  distinction  were  lost; 
but  at  other  times  even  these  favourites  conducted  them- 
selMres  towards  their  sovereign  with ^reat  respect.  I 
have  often  seen  Kapihe  ^and  Kekuanaoa,  the  two  who 
accompanied  Rihoriho  to  England,  come  into  his  pres* 
ence,  and  wait  without  speaking,  whatever  their  business 
might  be,  till  he  should  address^  them,  and  then  continue 
standing  until  requestedl>y  him  to  sit  down. 

In  some  respects  the  government  resembles  the  an- 
cient feudal  system  of  the  northern  nations.  During 
many  periods  of  their  history,  not  only  the  separate 
islands,  but  the  larger  divisions  of  B6me  of  them,  have 
been  under  the  government  of  independent  kings  or 
chiefs ;  and  it  does  not  appear  that  until  the  reign  of 
Rihoriho,  the  late  king,  they  were  ever  united  under  one 
sovereign.  The  kin^.  is  acknowledged  in  every  island 
as  the  lord  and  proprietor  of  the  soil  by  hereditary  right, 
or  the  laws  of  conquest.  "When  Tamehameha  had  sub- 
dued the  greater  part  of  the  idands,  he  distributed  them 
among  his  favourite  chiefs  and  warriors,  on  condition  of 
their  rendering  him,  not  only  militaiy  service,  but  a  cer- 
tain proportion  of  the  produce  of  their  lands.  This  also 
appears  to  have  been  their  ancient  practice  on  similar 
occasions,  as  the  hoopahora  or  papahara^  division  of  land 
among  the  ranakim^  or  victors,  invariably  followed  the 
conquest  i>f  a  district  or  island. 

Every  island  is  given  by  the  king  to  some  high  chief, 
who  is  supreme  governor  in  it,  ^ut  is  subject  to  the 
king,  whose  orders  he  is  obliged  to.  see  executed,  and  to 
whom  he  pays' a  regular  rent  or  tax,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  islanc^  or  the  advantages  it  may  possess* 
Each  island  is  separated  into  a  number  of  permanent 
divisions,  sometimes  fifty  or  sixty  miles  in  extent.  In 
HawiMi  there  are  six,  Kohal^Kona,  4lcc.  Each  of  the 
large  divisions  is  governed  by  one  or  two  chiefs,  ap- 
pointed by  the  king  or  by  the  govemorv  ijuid  approved 
by  the  fonUer.    These  large  divisions  are  divined  intQ 
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districts  and  Tillages,  which  sometimes-  extend  five  or 
six  miles  along  the  coast ;  at  others,  not  more  than  half 
a  mile.  A  head  man,  nominated  by  the  governor,  usually 
presides  over  these  villages,  which  are  again  subdivided 
Into  a  number  of  small  farms  or  plantations.  The  names 
af  these  are  generally  significant;  as.  T&wahai,  the 
watery  broken,  from  a  sfream  which  runs  through  the 
district,  Imd  is  divided  near  the  sea ;  Kcnrua,  two  seas, 
from  the  waters  of  the  bay  being  separated  by  a  point 
of  land,  &c. 

Although  this  is  the  usual  manner  in  which,  the  land 
is  distributed,  yet  the  king  holds  personally  a  number 
of  districts  in  most  of  the  .islands,  and  several  of  the 
principal  chiefs  receiv^  districts  directly  from  the  king; 
and  independent  of  the  governor  of  the  island  in  which 
they  are  situated. 

The  governor  of  the  island  pays  oyer  to  the  king  an- 
nually, or  half-yearly,  the  rents  or  taxes  required  by  the 
latter.  These  he  receives  from  the  chiefs  under  him, 
who  generally  pay  in  the  produce  of  the  soil.  Some- 
times the  king  requires  a  certain  sum  in  Spanish  dollars, 
at  other  times  in  sandal-wood. 

This,  however,  is  only^  a  modem  regulation,  intro- 
duced since  they  have  become  acquainted  with  the  use 
of  money  and  the  value  of  sahdal-wood.  The  rent  was 
originally  paid  in  canoes,  native  cloth,  mats, -fishing-nets, 
hogs,  dogs,  and  the  produce  of  the  soil,  for  the  use  of  the 
king,  and  the  numerous  train  6i  favourite  chiefs  and 
dependants  by  whom  he  was  surrounded,  and  who  were 
daily  fed  from  the  provisions^of  his  house. 

For  this  tax  the  governor  is  responsible,  and  it  is  his 
business  to  see  it  conveyed  to  the  king,  or  disposed  of 
according  to  his  order.  ATs^cond  tax  is  laid. on  the  dis> 
tricts  by  the  governor,  for  himself.  The  inhabitants  of 
those  portions  of  the  island,  however,  which  belong  to 
other  chiefs,  although  they  furnish  their  share  towards 
the  king's  revenue,  are  not  called  upon  to  support  the 
governor  of  the  island,  but  are  expected  to  send  a  part 
of  the  produce  of  the  land  to  their  own  chiefs.  After 
this  has  been  paid,  additional  requiations  are  madc^lipon 
the  poor  people  cultivatii^g  the  land,  by  the  petty  chiefs 
of  the  districts  and  villages ;  these,  however,  are  but 
trifling. 

There  is  no  standing  rule  for  the  amount  of  rents  or 
taxes,  but  they  are  regulated  entirely  by  the  caprice  or 
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necessities  of  their  rulers.  Sometimes  the  poor  people 
take  a  pieee  of  land,  on  condition  of  cultivating  a  given 
portion  for  the  ehief  and  the  remainder  for  thenus^Yea, 
making  £i  fresh  agfreement  after  every  crop. 

In  addition  to  the'abQve  demands,  the  commpn  people 
are  ih  general  obliged  to  labour,  if  required,  part  4^  two 
days  out  of  seven,  in  cultivating  farms,  building  tiau$e«, 
&c.,  for  their'landlord. 

A  time  is  usually  apjpointe^  for  receiving  the  rent, 
when  the  people  repair  to  the  governor's  with  what  they 
have  to  pay.  If  the  required  amount  is  furnished,  they 
return,  and,  as  they  express  it  ^komo  hou)^  enter  again  on 
their  land.  But  if  unable  to  pay  the  required  sum,  and 
-their  landlords  are  dissatisfied  with  the  presents  they 
have  received,  or  think  the  tenants  have  neglected  their 
farm,  they  are  forbidden  to  return,  and  the  land  is 
offered  to  another.  When,  however,  the  produce  brought 
is  nearly  equal  to  the  required  rent,  and  the  chiefs  think 
the  occupants  have  exerted  themselves  to  procure  it, 
they  remit  the  deficiency,  and  allow  them  to  return. 
Besides  the  stipulated  r^nt,  the  people  are  expected  to 
make  a  number  of  presents  to  their  chiefs,  usually  the 
first  fish  in  season  from  iheir  artificial  ponds,  or  from  the 
sea  if  the  land  they  occupy  be  near  the  coast,  together 
with  the  first-fruits  of  the  trees  and  plantations. 

Though  these  are  the  usual  conditions  on  which  land 
is  held,  there  are  a  number  of  districts  called  aina  ku 
pono,-  land  standing  erect,  held  free  from  all  rent  and 
taxes  except  a  few  presents,  the  value  and  frequency 
of  which  are  entirely  optional  with  the  occupier.  These 
privileges  of  exemption  from  the  established  usage  were 
probably  ^ranted  originally  in  reward  for  eminent  ser- 
vices rendered  the  king,  send  they  continue  permanent ; 
for,  should  the  king,  on  account  of  any  crime,  banish  an 
individual  holding  one  of  these  districts,  the  next  occu- 
pant woiitd  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  his  predecessor. 

The  common  people  are  generally  considered  as  at* 
tached  to.  the  soil,  and  are  transferred  with  the  land 
from  one  chief  to  another.  In  recently  conquered  dis- 
tricts, they  were  formerly  obliged  to  abide  on  the  land 
which  they  cultivated,  as  slaves  to  the  victors;  at 
present^  though  they  frequently  remain  through  life  the 
dependants  or  tenants  of  the  same  chief,  stch  continu- 
ance appears  on  their  part  to  be  voluntary.    No  chief 
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can  demand  any  Bervicc  or  sappliiKs  ffom  thoae  who  oc- 
cupy the  land  of  anoth^  without  his  direction. 

The  king  occasionally  changea^iiie  tenants. of  a  farm, 
without  taking  the^  proprietorship  liMm  the  chief  who 
may  hold  it  more  immediately  from  himself;  and  when 
'  the  rents  are  insufficient  to  meet  Wa  wditts^if  any  of  the 
neicfabouring  farmers  have  potatoes  and  taro  in  their 
fields,  he,  or  any  high  chief,  will  send  their  men,  and 
hao,  seize,  the  greater  part  of  them,  without  making 
any  remuneration  to  the  injured  parties. 

Besides  the  sums  which  the  king  receives  from  tiie 
land,  and  the  paonopoly-of  the  trade,  in  live-stock  and 
other  supplies  furnished  to  the  shipping^at  several  ports 
in  the  islands,  the  revenue  is  augmented  by  the  harbour 
dues  at  Oahu.  Every  vessel  anchoring  in  the  outer 
harbour  pays  sixty  dollars,  and  eighty  for  entering  the 
basin,  or  inner  harbour.  Till  within  two  or  three  years, 
it  was  only  forty  for  one,  and  sixty  for  the  other.*  The 
pilotage,  which  is  a  dollar  per  foot  for  every  vessel, 
both  on  entering  and  leaving  the  harbour,  is  divided  be- 
tween the  government  and  the  pilot. 

Another  singular  method  of  taxing  the  people  is  by 
building  a  new  house  for  the  king,  or  some  principal 
chief.  On  the  first  day  the  king*or  chief  enters  it,  the 
chiefs  and  the  people  of  the  neighbourhood  repair  thither 
to  pay  their  respects  and  present  their  gifts.  Custom 
obliges  every  chief  to  appear  on  such  occasions,  or  ex- 
pose himself  to  the  imputation  of  being  disaffected ;  and 
no  one  is  allowed  to  enter  i^ithout  a  present  of  money. 
The  amount  is  proportioned  to  their  rank,  or  the  land 
they  hold.  Some  chiefs  on  such  occasions  give  sixty 
dollars}  others  ten  or  five,  and  some  only  one. 

A  short  time  before  his  embarkation  for  England,  a 
large  native  house  was  built  for  Rihoriho,  at  Honoruru, 
in  the  island  of  Oahu.  During  three  days  after  the  king 
went  into  it  the  people  came  with  their  gifts.  '  No  indi- 
vidual, not  even  the  queens,  entered  the  house  without 
presenting  the  king  a  sum  of  money ;  several  gave  up- 

*  The  demand.  f«r  these  duet  originated  in  their  unprofitable  voyage  to 
Canton,  in  1816.  The  cargo  of  aandal- wood  was  sold,  but  instead  of  a  return 
in  cloths,  sillis,  dec,  the  vessel  came  bitek  nearly  empty,  and  in  debt.  The 
king  inquired  the  reason ;  when  the  captain,  a  very  incompetent  person  for 
•nch  a  hosiness,  told  him  that  some  of  the  money  had  beehlitolen ;  that  to 
much  was  demanded  for  pilotage,  coming  to^anehor,  dsc,  as  t6  leave  nothing  fbr 
the  purpose  of  fitting  the  vessel  for  sea,  whicji  had  oecasioned  the  debt.  *^I^*  - 
leplied  the  king,  "  that  be  the  case,  we  wUI  have  a  pUot  here,  and  every  vessel 
that  enters  the  tertwur  shaU  pay  me  fbr  anchorage  ** 
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wards  of  fifty  doffiuns ;  and  we  saw  more  than  two  thou- 
sand dollars  received  in  ^ne  day.  A  similar  tax  was  also 
levied  by  Kuakini,  ttia  governor  at  Kairua,  when  he  first 
entered'  a  handsoqse  framed  house,  recently  erected 
Uiere.    •  '  .    / 

Until  the  establishment  of  a  Christian  mission  among 
them,  the  Sandwich  islanders  had  no  records,  and  con- 
sequently no  written  laws.  There  is,  however,  a  kind 
of  traditional^  code,  a  number  of  regulations  which 
have  heen  either  promulgated  by  former  kings,  or  fol- 
lowed by  general  consent,  respecting  the  tenure  of 
lands,  right  Of-propertjr,  personal  security ,  and  exchange 
or  barter,  which  are  well  understood,  and  usually  acted 
upon.  •  The  portion  of  personal  labour  due  from  a  tenant 
to  his  chief  is  fixed  by  custom,  and  a  chief  would  he 
justified  in  banishing  the  ^person  iprho  should  refuse  it 
when  required :  on  the  other-  h^d,  were  a  chief  to 
banish  a  man.  who  had  rendered  it,  and  paid  the  (stipu- 
lated rent,  his  conduct  would  be  contrary  to  their 
opinions  of  right ;  and  if  the  aian  complained  to  the 
governor  or  the  king,  and  no  other  charge  was  brought 
against  him,  he  would  most  Ukely  be  reinstated.  The 
irrigation  of  their  plantations  is  of  great  importance  in 
most  parts ;  and  there  is  a  law  that  the  water  shall  be 
conducted  over  evefy  plantation  twice  a  week  in  gene- 
ral, and  once  a  week  during  the  dry  season. 

0h  the  death  of  a  chief  lus  lands  revert  to  the  king  or 
the  governor  of  the  island.  He  may  nominate  his  son, 
his  wife,  or  any  other^ereon,  ta  succeed  to  his  districts, 
&c.,  but  the^ppoiiltment  must  berconfirmed  by  the  king 
or  governor  before  the  individual  can  take  possession. 
This  regulation,  next  to  the  tabu,  is  the  most  effectual 
mode  of  preserving^the  authority  and  influence  of  the 
king  and  chiefs. 

In. cases  of  assault  or  murder,  except  when  com- 
mitted by  their  own  chief,  the  family  and  friends  of  the 
injured  party  are,  by  common  consent,  justified  in  re- 
taUating.  When  ^ey  are  too  weak  to  attack  the 
offender,  they  seek  the  aid  of  th^.  neighbours,  appeal 
to  the  chief  of  the  district,  or  the  king,  who  seldom 
inflicts  a  heavier  punishment  than  banishment,  even  for 
murder,  which,  however,  is  a  crime  very  rarely  com- 
mitted by  the  natives. 

Theft  aitiDng  themselves  is  severely  punished.  For- 
merly, when  a  gardeir  of  house  had  been  robbed,  and 
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and  although  their  vessels  have  greatly  multiplied  whhin 
the  last  few  years^  they  find  constant  employ  fOr  them, 

Sarticularly  the  small  craft,  which  are  continually  paying 
■om  one  island  to  another,  while  their  larger  ones  are: 
either  chartered  to  foreign  merchants,  or  make  distant 
voyages  on  their  own  account.  They  have  once  sent 
a  vessel  to  Canton,  loaded  with  sandal- wo9d,  under  the 
care  of  an  English  captain  and  mate,  but  ms^ined  by  na> 
tives.  They  have  also  traded  to  Kamtschatka  and  other 
pahs  of  the  Pacific,  and  have,-  within  the  last  few  years, 
made  one  or  two  successful  voyages  for  the  purpose  of 
procuring  seal-skins.  The  national  flag  of  Uie  islands 
(see  preceding  page),  which  is  an  English  jack,  with 
eight  or  nine  horizontal  stripes  of  white,  red,  and  blue, 
was  given  them  by  the  British  government  many  year^ 
ago,  accompanied  by  an  assurance  that  it  would  be 
respected  wherever  the  British  flag  was  acknowledged. 
Although  they  are  so  expert  in  the  manufagture  of  their 
canoes,  they  have  made  but  little  progress  in  building 
and  repairing  tiheir  ships,  or  in  any  of  the  mechanic  arts. 
They  ^eem  much  more  fond  of  the  pursuits  ofcora- 
m^ce,  and  are  tolerable  adepts  in  l^rtering.  In  ex- 
change for  lo^^ign  ai^ticles,  they  not  only  give  sandal- 
wood and  %att,  but  furnish  supplies  to  the  numerous 
ves^ls  which  visit  the  islands  for  the  purpose  of  refit- 
tins  or  |)rocuring  refreshments.  In  the  months  of  March 
and  April,  and  of  September  and  October,  many  vessels, 
principally  whalers,  resort  to  the  Sandwich  islands  for 
fresh  provisions,  &c. — we  have  seen  upwards  of  thirty 
lying  at  anchor  ofl*  Oahu  at  one  time.  The  farmers  in 
many  places  dispose  of  the  produce  of  their  land  to 
these  ships ;  but  in  Oahu  and  some  other  harbours  this 
trade  is  almost  entirely  monopohzed  by  the  king  and 
chiefs.  There  is,  indeed,  a  public  maricet,  in  which  the 
natives  dispose  of  their  stock ;  but  the  price  is  regu- 
lated by  th«  chiefs,  and  two-thirds  of  the  proceeds  of 
whatever  the  natives  sell  is  required  hy  them. 

This  is  not  o^ly  unpleasant  to  those  who  trade  with 
them,  but  very  oppressive,  and  retards  in  no  small  de- 
gree the  industry,  comfort,  and  civiUzatioii  of  the  people, 
la  rettjpi  for  most  of  the  suppUes  which  they  furnish  to 
the  shipping,  they  receive  Spanish  dollars ;  but  the  san- 
dal-wood, &c.  they  usually  exchange  for  articles  of 
European  or  Chinese  fabrication:  the  silks,  crapes,, 
umbrellas,  furniture,  and  trunks  of  the  latter  are  most 
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ifii  deinand ;  while  those  of  the  former  are  hardware, 
eattheisware,  lipens,  broad-cloth,  slops,  hats,  shoes, 
canraas,  cordage,  &c. 

The  season  was  approaching  when  the  whalers  fish- 
ing on  the  coast  of  Japan  ususdly  put  into  some  of  the 
harbours  of  these  islands.  Hence  Karaimoku  had  sent 
the  Nio  for^a  cargo  of  hogs,  to  meet  the  demand  for 
Uiese  animals,  wMch  he  expected  would  follow  their 
arrival.   '  * 

About  noon  on  the  28th  Mr.  Bishop  reached  Towai- . 
hae ;  and  in  the  evening  of  the  30th  they  receij^ed  th» 
unexpected  information  that  the  brig  would'  sail  that 
evening :  Messrs.  Bishop  and  Goodrich  therefore  went 
on  board,  leaving  Mr.  Thurston  at  Towaihae  to  preach 
to  the  people  there  on  the  next  day,  which  was  the 
Sabbath,  and  afterward  join  the  vessel  at  the  north  point 
of  the  island,  where  they  were  going  to  take  in  hogs  for 
Karaimoku,  to  whom  the  division  of  Kohala  belonged, 
though  the  island  in  general  was  imder  the  jurisdiction 
of  Kuakini,  the  governor.  The^r  sys^ettf  of  government 
is  rather  complex;  am}  having  occasionally  mentioned 
several  of  its  leading  members,  some  further  &ccmmt 
of  it  will,  perhaps,  be  acceptable.     *' 

The  govemment  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  m  an  abso-* 
lute  monarchy.  The  supreme  authority  is.  heiMUary. 
The  rank  of  the  pnncipal  and  inferior  chiefs,  the  offices 
of  the  priests,  and  other  situations  of  hoq^ur,  infiuence, 
and  emolument,  descend  from  father  to  son,  and  often 
continue  through  many  generations  in  the  same  family, 
though  the  polver  of  nomination  to  every  situation  of 
dignity  and  trust  is  vested  in  the  king ;  and  persons,  hy 
merit  or-  royal  favour,  frequently  rise  from  compara- 
tively humble  rank  to  the  highest  station  in  the  islands, 
as  in  the  instance  of  Karaimoku,  sometimes  called  by 
foreigners  William  Pitt.  This  individual,  from  being  a 
•  chief  of  the  third  or  fourth  rank,  has  long  been  prime 
minister,  in  dignity  next  only  to  the  king,  and  having,  in 
'  fact,  the  actual  govemment 'of  the  whole  of  the.  Sand- 
wich Islands. 

Hereditary  rank  and  authority  are  not  confined  to  the 
male  sex,  but  are  inherited  also  by  the  females;  and,i 
according  to  tradition,  several  of  the  islands  have  been 
once  or  twice  under  the  govemment  of  a  que^n. 

Four  distinct  classes  or  ranks  in  society  appear  to 
exist  among  thenr.    The  highest  rank  includes  the  king, 
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queens,  and  all  thei^ratiches  of  the  reigning  family.  It 
also  includes  the  chief  ^ounselior  or  minister  of  the 
king,  who,  though  inferior  by  birth,  is  by  office  and 
authority  superior  to  the  queens  aiid  other  membergT  of 
the  royal  faoiUy.  .  ^ 

The  second  rai^  includes  the  governors  of  the  dif- 
ferent islands,  and  ahib  the  chiefs  of  several  Large  divi- 
sions or  districts  of  land.  Many  of  these  are  the 
descendants  of  ^e  ancient  families  of  Taraiopu,  Kehe-. 
kiri,  Teporiorani,  and  Taeo,  who  were  the  kings  of 
Hawaii,  Maui,  OaJiu,  and  Tauai,  when  the  islands  were 
visited  by  Captain  Cook,  and  retained. their  power  until 
subdued  by  Tamehameha.  Several  of  them  yrere  ^ther 
the  favourite  and  warlike  companions  of  that  prince,  or 
are  descended  from  those  who  were ;  among  whom  may 
be  classed  Kuakini  the  governor,  Kaahumanu,  Piia,  Boki,^ 
Wahinepio,  Kaikeova,  and  others. 

The  third  rank  is  composed  of  those  who  hold  dis- 
tricts or  villages,  and  pay  a  regular  rent  for  the  land, 
cultivating  it  either  by  theiii  own  dependants  and  domes- 
tics, or  letting  it  out  in  small  aUotments  to  tenants. 
This  class  is  by  far  the  most  numerpus  body  of  chiefs 
in  the  island.'  Among  the  principal  may  be  ranked 
Kaniakau  at  Kaavaroa,  Maaro  at  Waiakea,  Haa  at  Wai- 
pio,  Auae  at  Wairuku,  ^nd  Kahanaumaitai  at  Waititi. 
They  are  generally  called  haku  ainat  oroprietors  of  land. 
This  rank  wovid  also^  include  most  or  the  priesjts  under 
the  former  dispensation.^ 

In  the  fourth  rank  maybe  included  the  small  farmers,, 
who  rent  from  ten  to  (wenty  or  tlurty  acres  of  land ;  the 
mechanics,  namely,-  canoe  and  house  builders,  fishermen,^ 
musicians,  and  dancers ;  indeed,  aU  the  labouring  classes, 
those  who  attach  themselves  to  some  chief  or  farmer, 
and  labour  on  his  land  for  their  food  snd  clothing,  as  well 
as  those  who  cultivate  small  portions  of  land  for  their 
own  advantage. 

Though  the  chiefs  did  not  receive  that  abject  and  hu- 
miliating homage  which  is  frequently  paid  to  superior 
in  barbarous  nations,  where  the  government  W  arbitrary^ 
yet  the  common  people  always  manifested  a  degree  of 
respect  to  the  chiefs  according  to  ^eir  rank  or  office. 
This  towards  the  sacred  chi^s  amounted  almost  to 
adoration,  as  they  were  on  no  occaBion  allowed  to  touch 
their  persons,  but  prostrated  themselves  l)efore  them» 
and  could  not  enter  their  houses  without  fost  receiving 
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permission.  The  behaviour  among  the  chiefs  was 
.courteous,  and  manifested  a  desire  to  render  themselves 
a^eeable  to  each  other ;  while  all  observed  a  degree  of 
etiquette  in  their  direct  intercourse  with  the  king.  ~  He 
is  generally  attended  by  a'  number  of  his  courtiers  or 
favourites,  called  punahele,  \^ho  join  in  his  amusements 
and  occupations,  except  in  the  affairs  of  government, 
with  which  they  seem  to  have  no  concern.  When  in  a 
state  of  inebriation,  all  marks  of  distinction  were  lost; 
but  at  other  times  even  these  favourites  conducted  them- 
selves towards  their  sovereign  with  -great  respect.  I 
have  often  seen  Kapihe  ^and  Kekiianaoa,  the  two  who 
accompanied  Rihorino  to  England,  come  into  his  pres* 
ence,  and  wait  without  speaking,  whatever  their  business 
might  be,  till  he  should  address  them,  and  then  continue 
standing  until  requested~by  him  to  sit  down. 

In  some  respects  the  government  resembles  the  an- 
cient feudal  system  of  the  northern  nations.  During 
many  periods  of  their  history,  not  only  the  separate 
islands,  but  the  larger  divisions  of  sdme  of  them,  have 
been  under  the  government  of  independent  kings  or 
chiefs ;'  and  it  does  not  appear  that  until  the  reign  of 
Rihoriho,  the  late  king,  they  were  ever  united  under  one 
sovereign.  The  kin|^.  is  acknowledged  in  every  island 
as  the  lord  and  proprietor  of  the  soil  by  hereditary  right, 
or  the  laws  of  conquest.  \Vhen  Tamehameha  had  sub* 
dued  the  greater  part  of  the  islands,  he  distributed  them 
among  his  favourite  chiefs  and  warriors,  on  condition  of 
their  rendering  him,  not  only  military  service,  but  a  cer- 
tsun  proportion  of  the  produce  of  their  lands.  This  also 
appears  to  have  been  their  ancient  practice  on  similar 
occasions,  as  the  hoopahora  or  papahorat  division  of  land 
among  the  ranakira,  or  victors,  invariably  followed  the 
conquest  Of  a  district  or  island. 

Every  island  is  given  by  the  king  to  some  high  chiefs 
who  is  supreme  governor  in  it,  hut  is  subject  to  the 
king,  whose  orders  he  is  obliged  to,  see  executed,  and  to 
whom  he  pays' a  regular  rent  or  tax,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  islanc^  or  the  advantages  it  may  possess. 
Each  island  is  separated  into  a  number  of  permanent 
divisions,  sometimes  fifty  or  sixty  miles  in  extent.  In 
Hawaii  there  are  six,  Kohalal^«Konat  41cc.  Each  of  the 
large  divisions  is  governed  by  one  or  two  chiefs,  ap- 
pointed by  the  king  or  by  the  governor,  3nd  approved 
by  the  foA^iier.    These  large  divisions  are  divided  iaU^ 
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districts  and  Tillages,  which  sometimes-  extend  ^ve  or 
six  miles  along  the  coast ;  at  others,  not  more  than  half 
a  mile.    A  head  man,  nominated  by  the  governor,  usually 

Sesides  over  these  viUages,  which  are  again  subdivided 
to  a  number  of  small  farms  or  plantations.  The  names 
Df  these  are  generally  significant;  as.  Towahai,  the 
watery  broken,  from  a  stream  which  runs  through  the 
district,  Imd  is  divided  near  the  sea ;  Kairua,  two  seas, 
from  the  waters  of  the  bay  being  separated  by  a  point 
of  land,  &c. 

Although  this  is  the  usual  manner  in  whicbthe  land 
is  distributed,  yet  the  king  holds  personally  a  number 
of  districts  in  most  of  the  .islands,  and  several  of  the 
principal  chiefs  receiv^  districts  directly  from  the  king; 
and  independent  of  the  governor  of  the  island  in  which 
they  are  situated. 

The  governor  of  the  island  pays  oyer  to  the  king  an- 
nually, or  half-yearly,  the  rents  or  taxes  jequired  by  the 
latter.  These  he  receives  from  the  chiefs  under  him, 
who  generally  pay  in  the  produce  of  the  soil.  Some- 
times the  king  requires  a  certain  sum  in  Spanish  dolku^ 
at  other  times  in  sandal-wood. 

This,  however,  is  only^  a  modem  regulation,  intro- 
duced since  they  have  become  acquainted  with  the  use 
of  money  and  the  value  of  saiidal-wood.  The  rent  was 
originally  paid  in  canoes,  native  cloth,  mats, -fishing-nets, 
hogs,  dogs,  and  the  produce  of  the  soil,  for  the  use  of  the 
king^,  and  the  numerous  train  of  favourite  chiefs  and 
dependants  by  whom  he  was  surrounded,  and  who  were 
daily  fed  from  the  provisions^of  his  house. 

For  this  tax  the  governor  is  responsible,  and  it  is  his 
business  to  see  it  conveyed  to  the  king,  or  disposed  of 
according  to  his  order.  ATsecond  tax  is  laid  on  the  dis- 
tricts by  the  governor,  for  himself.  The  inhabitants  of 
those  portions  of  the  island,  however,  which  belong  to 
other  chiefi^,  although  they  furnish  their  share  towards 
the  king's  revenue,  are  not  called  upon  to  support  the 
governor  of  the  island,  but  are  expected  to  send  a  part 
of  the  produce  of  the  land  to  their  own  chiefs.  After 
this  has  been  paid,  additional  requiedtions  are  made^poh 
the  poor  people  cultivating  the  land,  by  the  petty  chiefs 
of  the  districts  and  villages ;  these,  however,  are  but 
trifling. 

There  is  no  standing  rule  for  the  amount  of  rents  or 
taxes,  but  they  are  regulated  ehtirely  by  the  caprice  or 
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necessities  of  their  rulers.  Sometimes  the  poor  people 
take  a  pieee  of  land,  on  condition  of  cultivating  a  given 
portion  for  the  ehief  and  the  remainder  for  themsSyes, 
making  a  fresh  agreement  after  every  crop. 

In  addition  to  the^abqve  demands,  the  commpu  peaplft 
are  ih  general  obUgfd  to  labour,  if  required,  part  of  two 
days  out  of  seven,  in  cultivating  farms,  building  bou^W* 
&c.,  for theirlandlord. 

A  time  is  usually  appointee^  for  rece'iving  the  rent, 
virhen  the  people  repair  to  the  governor's  with  what  they 
have  to  pay.  If  the  required  amount  is  furnished,  they 
return,  and,  as  they  express  iHkomo  hau)^  enter  again  on 
their  land  But  if  unable  to  pay  the  required  sum,  and 
-their  landlords  are  dissatisfied  with  the  presents  they 
have  received,  or  think  the  tenants  have  neglected  their 
farm,  they  are  forbidden  to  return,  and  the  land  is 
offered  to  another.  When,  however,  the  produce  brought 
is  nearly  equal  to  the  required  rent,  and  the  chiefs  thmk 
the  occupants  have  exerted  themselves  to  procure  it, 
they  remit  the  deficiency,  and  allow  them  to  return. 
Besides  the  stipulated  r^nt,  the  people  are  expected  to 
make  a  number  of  presents  to  their  chiefs,  usually  the 
first  fish  in  season  from  iheir  artificial  ponds,  or  from  the 
sea  if  the  land  they  occupy  be  near  the  coast,  together 
with  the  first-fruits  of  the  trees  and  plantations. 

Though  these  are  the  usual  conditions  on  which  land 
is  held,  there  are  a  number  of  districts  called  aina  ku 
pono,-  land  standing  erect,  held  free  from  all  rent  and 
taxes  except  a  few  presents,  the  value  and  frequency 
of  which  are  entirely  optional  with  the  occupier.  These 
privileges  of  exemption  from  the  established  usage  were 
probably  wanted  originally  in  reward  for  eminent  ser- 
vices rendered  the  king,  and  tbey  continue  permanent ; 
for  should  the  king,  on  account  of  any  crime,  banish  an 
individual  holding  one  of  these  districts,  the  next  occu- 
pant would  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  his  predecessor. 

The  common  people  are  generally  considered  as  at« 
tached  to  the  soil,  and  are  transferred  with  the  land 
from  one  chief  to  another.  In  recently  conquered  dis- 
tricts, they  were  formerly  obliged  to  apide  on  the  land 
which  they  cultivated,  as  slaves  to  the  victors ;  at 
present^  though  they  frequently  remain  through  life  the 
dependants  or  tenants  of  the  same  chief,  stich  continu- 
ance appears  on  their  part  to  be  voluntary.    No  chief 
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can  demand  any  service  or  supplies  ftom  those  who  oc- 
cupy the  land  of  another  without  his  dufection. 

The  king  occasionally  changes^^e  teilants,of  a  farm, 
without  taking  the- proprietorship  fWam  the  chief  who 
may  hold  it  more  immediately  from  htfUself ;  and  when 
'  the  rents  are  insufficient  to  meet  ttfewwts,,if  any  of  the 
neiffhhouring  farmers  have  potatoes  and  taro  m  their 
fields,  he,  or  any  high  chief,  will  send  their  men,  and 
hao,  seize,  the  greater  part  of  them,  without  making 
any  remuneration  to  the  injured  parties. 

Besides  the  sums  which  the  king  receives  from  the 
land,  and  the  |monopoly-of  the  trade,  in  liVe-stock  and 
other  supphes  furnished  to  the  shipping-at  several  ports 
in  the  islands,  the  revenue  is  augmented  by  ^he  harbour 
dues  at  Oahu.  Every  vessel  anchoring  in  the  outer 
harbour  pays  sixty  dollars,  and  eighty  for  entering  the 
basin,  or  inner  harbour.  Till  within  two  or  three  years^ 
it  was  only  forty  for  one,  and  sixty  for  the  other.*  The 
pilotage,  which  is  a  dollar  per  foot  for  every  vessel,, 
both  on  entering  and  leaving  the  harbour,  is  divided  be- 
tween the  government  and  the  pilot. 

Another  singular  method  of  taxing  the  people  is  by 
building  a  new  house  for  the  king,  or  some  principal 
chief.  On  the  first  day  the  king*or  chief  enters  it,  the 
chiefs  and  the  people  of  the  neighbourhood  repair  thither 
to  pay  their  respects  and  present  their  gifts.  Custom 
obliges  every  chief  to  appear  on  such  occasions,  or  ex- 
pose himself  to  the  imputation  of  being  disaffected ;  and 
no  one  is  allowed  to  enter  without  a  present  of  money. 
The  amount  is  proportioned  to  their  rank,  or  the  land 
they  hold.  Some  chiefs  on  such  occasions  give  sixty 
dollars}  others  ten  or  five,  and  some  only  one- 

A  short  time  before  his  embarkation  for  England,  a 
large  native  house  was  built  for  Rihoriho,  at  Honoruru, 
in  the  island  of  Oahu.  During  three  days  after  the  king 
went  into  it  the  people  came  with  their  gifts.  *  No  indi- 
vidual, not  even  the  queens,  entered  the  house  without 
presenting  the  king  a  sum  of  nioney ;  several  g:ave  iip- 

*  The  demand.  f«r  these  dttee  miginated  in  th^  nnprofitable  ▼oyage  to 
Canton,  in  1816.  The  cargo  of  sandal- wood  was  sold,  but  instead  ofa  retarn 
in  eloths,  silks,  dec,  the  Tessel  came  bitek  nearly  empty,  and  in  debt.  The 
king  inquired  the  reason ;  when  the  captain,  a  very  incompetent  person  for 
such  a  bosiness,  told  hire  that  some  of  the  money  had  been  ^stolen ;  that  io 
much  was  demanded  for  pilotage,  c<Mning  to^anchor,  'dec,  as  t6  leave  nothing  tor 
the  purpose  of  fitting  the^essel  for  ma,  whicji  had  occasioned  the  debt.  **  U,»  . 
replied  the  king,  "  that  be  the  case,  we  will  have  a  pilot  hue,  and  every  vessel 
that  enters  ttis  terboor  shall  pay  me  for  anchorafB  ** 
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wards  ofJiCty  doHIUrB ;  and  we  saw  more  than  two  thou- 
sand dollars  received  in  |»ae  day.  A  similar  tax  was  also 
levied  by  Kuakini,  li|p  governor  at  Kairua,  when  he  first 
entered' a  handsome  framed  house,  recently  erected 
Uiere.    •  '  ./ 

Until  the  establishment  of  a  Christian  mission  among 
them,  the  Sandwich  islanders  had  no  records,  and  con- 
sequently no  written  laws.  There  is,  however,  a  kind 
of  traditionary  code,  a  number  of  regulations  which 
have  heen  either  promulgated  by  former  kings,  or  fol- 
lowed by  general  consent,  respecting  the  tenure  of 
lands,. right  6f property,  personal  security,  and  exchange 
or  barter,  which  are  well  understood,  and  usually  acted 
upon. :  The  piortion  of  personal  labour  due  from  a  tenant 
to  his  chief  is  fixed  by  custom,  and  a  chief  would  he 
justified  in  banishing  the  ^rson  i^ho  should  refuse  it 
when  required :  on  the  other  hand,  were  a  chief  to 
banish  a  man  who  had  rendered  it,  and  paid  the  stipu- 
lated rent,  his  conduct  would  be  contrary  to  their 
opinions  of  right ;  and  if  the  man  complained  to  the 
governor  or  the  king,  and  no  other  charge  was  brought 
against  hini,  he  would  most  hkely  be  reinstated.  The 
irrigation  of  their  plantations  is  of  g^reat  importance  in 
most  parts ;  and  there  is  a  law  that  the  water  shall  be 
conducted  over  evefy  plantation  twice  a  week  in  gene- 
ral,, and  once  a  week  during  the  dry  season. 

Oh  the  death  of  a  chief  his  lands  revert  to  the  king  or 
the  governor  of  the  island.  He  may  nominate  his  son, 
his  wife,  or  any  other^ersoh,  ta  succeed  to  his  districts, 
&c.,  but  the-stppoiiltment  must  be^ confirmed  by  the  king 
or  governor  before  the  individual  can  take  possession. 
This  regulation,  next  to  the  tabu,  is  the  most  effectual 
mode  of  preserving *the  authority  and  influence  of  the 
king  and  chieils. 

In. cases  of  assault  or  murder,  except  when  com- 
mitted by  their  own  chief,  the  family  and  friends  of  the 
injured  party  are,  by  common  consent,  justified  in  re- 
taliating. When  they  are  too  weak  to  attack  the 
offender,  they  seek  the  aid  of  their,  neighbours,  appeal 
to  the  chief  of  the  district,  or  the  king,  who  seldom 
inflicts  a  heavier  punishment  than -banishment,  even  for 
murder,  which,  however,  is  a  crime  very  rarely  com- 
mitted by  the  natives. 

Theft  amt)ng  themselves  is  severely  punished.  For- 
merly, when  a  garden^of  home  had  been  robbed,  an4 
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and  although  their  vessels  have  greatly  multiplied  wff hin 
the  last  few  yearSjt  they  find  constant  employ  ftTr  them, 
particularly  the  small  craft,  which  are  continually  paying- 
ftom  one  island  to  another,  while  their  larger  ones  are= 
either  chartered  to  foreign  merchants,  or  make  distant 
voyages  on  their  own  account.  They  have  once  sent 
a  vessel  to  Canton,  loaded  with  sandal-wo^d,  under  the 
care  of  an  English  captain  and  mate,  but  ma^nned  by  na- 
tives. 'Hiey  have  also  traded  to  Kamtschatka  and  other 
patts  of  the  Pacific,  and  have,  within  the  last  few  years, 
made  one  or  two  successful  voyages  for  the  purpose  of 
procuring  seal-skins.  The  national  flag  of  Uie  islands 
(see  preceding  page),  which  is  an  English  jack,  with 
eight  or  nine  horizontal  stripes  of  whfte,  red,  and  blue, 
was  given  them  by  the  British  government  many  year^ 
ago,  accompanied  by  an  assurance  that  it  would  be 
respected  wherever  the  British  flag  was  acknowledged. 
Although  they  are  so  expert  in  the  manufapture  of  their 
canoes,  they  have  made  but  little  progress'  in  building 
and  repairing  iheir  ships,  or  in  any  of  ^he  mechanic  arts. 
They^em  mfich 'more  fond  of  the  pursuits  of' com- 
merce, and  are  tolerable  adepts  in  bartering.  In  ex- 
change for  foreign  aicticles,  they  not  only  give  sandal- 
wood and  ftalt,  but  furnish  supplies  to  the  numerous 
vessels  which  visit  the  islands  for  the  purpose  of  refit- 
ting or  procuring  refreshments.  In  the  months  of  March 
and  April,  and  of  September  and  October,  many  vessels, 
principally  whalers,  resort  to  the  Sandwich  islands  for 
fresh  provisions,  &c. — we  have  seen  upwards  of  thirty 
lying  at  anchor  off  Oahu  at  one  time.  The  farmers  in 
many  places  dispose  of  the  produce  of  tkeir  land  to 
these  ships ;  but  in  Oahu  and  some  other  harbours  this 
trade  is  almost  entirely  monopolized  by  the  king  and 
chiefs.  There  is,  indeed,  a  pubUc  market,  in  which  the 
natives  dispose  of  their  stock ;  but  the  price  is  regu- 
lated by  the  chiefs,  and  two-thirds  of  the  proceeds  of 
whatever  the  natives  sell  is  required  by  them. 

This  is  not  o^ly  unpleasant  to  those  who  trade  with 
them,  but  very  oppressive,  and  retards  in  no  smaU  de- 
gree the  industry,  comfort,  and  civiUzatioii  of  the  people. 
In  retijipi  for  most  of  the  supplies  which  they  furnish  to 
the  shipping,  they  receive  Spanish  dollars ;  but  the  san- 
dal-wood, &c.  they  usually  exchange  for  articles  of 
European  or  Chinese  fabrication:  the  silks,  crapes, 
umbrellas,  furniture,  and  trunks  of  the  latter  are  most 
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m.  d^and ;  while  those  of  the  former  are  hardware, 
eaith^ware,  linens,  broad-cloth,  slops,  hats,  shoes, 
canrass,  cordage,  &c. 

The  season  was  approaching  when  the  whalers  fish- 
ing on  th«  coast  of  Japan  ususdly  put  into  some  of  the 
harbours  of  these  islands.  .Hence  Karaimokd  had  sent 
the  Nio  for^a  cargo  of  hogs,  ix>  meet  the  demand  for 
tiiese  animals,  which  he  expected  would  follow  their 
arrival.    '  **' 

About  noon  on  the  28th  Mr.  Bishop  reached  Towai- . 
hae ;  and  iii  the  evening  of  the  30th  they  receded  th» 
unexpected  information  that  the  brig  would*  sail  tbat 
evening :  Messrs.  Bishop  and  Goodrich  therefore  went 
on  board,  leaving  Mr.  Thurston  at  Towaihae  to  preach 
to  the  people  there  on  the  next  day,  which  was  the 
Sabbath,  and  afterward  join  the  vessel  at  the  north  point 
of  the  island,  where  they  were  going  to  take  in  hogs  for 
Karaimoku,  to  whom  the  division  of  Kohala  belonged, 
though  the  island  in  general  was  imder  the  jurisdiction 
of  Kuakini,  the  governor.  The^  system  of  ga^ernment 
is  rather  complex;  and  having  ooeasiionally  mentioned 
several  of  its  leading  members,  some  further  &cci>unt 
of  it  will,  perhaps,  be  acceptable.     # 

The  government  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  is  an  ab80«« 
lute  monarchy.  The  supreme  authority  i».  heiMitaTy. 
The  rank  of  the  principal  and  inferior  chiefs,  the  offices 
of  the  priests,  and  other  situations  of  honour,  influence, 
and  emolument,  descend  from  father  to  son,  and  often 
continue  through  many  generations  in  the  same  family, 
though  the  poWer  of  nomination  to  every  situation  of 
dignity  an4  trust  is  vested  in  the  king ;  and  persons,  by 
merit  or  royal  favour,  frequently  rise  from  compara- 
tively humble  rank  to  the  highest  station  in  the  islands, 
as  in  the  instance  of  Karaimoku,  sometimes  called  by 
foreigners  William  Pitt.  This  individual,  from  being  a 
*  chief  of  the  third  or  fourth  rank,  has  long  been  prime 
minister,  in  dignity  next  only  to  the  king,  and  having,  in 
fact,  the  actusd  government 'of  the  whole  of  the,  Sand- 
wich Islands. 

Hereditary  rank  and  authority  are  not  confined  to  the 
male  sex,  but  are  inherited  also  by  the  females ;  and,, 
according  to  traidition,  several  of  the  islands  have  been 
once  or  twice  under  the  government  of  a  que^n. 

Four  distinct  classes  or  ranks  in  society  appear  to 
exist  among  them^.    The  highest  rank  includes  the  king, 
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qtfe«ns,  and  ail  the -branches  of  the  reignipg  family.  It 
also  includes  the  chief  counsellor  or  minister  of  the 
kin^,  who,  though  inferior  by  birth,  is  by  office  and 
authority  superior  to  the  queens  and  other  membergT  of 
the  royal  faraHy. 

The  second  rank  includes  the  governors  of  the  dif- 
ferent islands,  and  also  the  chiefs  of  several  large  divi- 
sions or  districts  of  land.  Many  of  these  are  the 
descendants  of  the  ancient  families  of  Taraiopu,  Kehe-« 
kin,  Teporiorani,  and  Taeo,  who  were  the  kings  of 
Hawaii,  Maui,  Oahu,  and  Tauai,  when  the  islands  were 
visited  by  Captain  Cook,  and  retained. their  power  until 
subdued  by  Tamehameha.  Several  of  them. were  ej^her 
the  favourite  and  warlike  companions  of  that  prince,  or 
are  descended  from  those  who  were ;  among  whom  may 
be  classed  Kuakini  the  governor,  Kaahumanu,  Piia,  Boki,^ 
Wahinepio,  Kaikeova,  and  others. 

The  third  rank  is  composed  of  those  who  hold  dis- 
tricts  or  villages,  and  pay  a  regular  rent  for  -the  land^ 
cultivating  it  either  by  theijt;  own  dependants  and  domes- 
tics, or  letting  it  out  in^  Small  wotments  to  tenants. 
This  class  is  by  far  the  mo'st  numerous  body  of  chiefs 
in  the  island.'  Among  the  principal  may  be  ranked 
Kamakau  at  Kaavaroa,  Maaro  at  Waiakea,  Haa  at  Wai- 
pio,  Auae  at  Wairuku,  ^nd  Kahanaumaitai  at  Waititi. 
They  are  generally  called  haku  aina^  oroprietors  of  land* 
This  rank  wonid  also  include  most  or  the  priesl^s  under 
the  former  dispensation.. 

In  the  fourth  rank  maybe  included,  the  small  farmers,, 
who  rent  from  ten  to  (wenty  or  thirty  acres  of  land ;  Uie 
mechanics,  namely,-  canoe  and  house  builders,  fishermen^ 
musicians,  and  dancers ;  indeed,  all  the  labouring  classes^ 
those  who  attach  themselves  to  some  chief  or  farmer, 
and  labour  on  his  land  for  their  food  and  clothing,  as  well 
as  those  who  cultivate  small  portions  of  land  for  their 
own  advantage. 

Though  the  chiefs  did  not  receive  tihat  abject  and  hu- 
miliating homage  which  is  frequently  paid  to  sUperioiES 
in  barbarous  nations,  where  the  govemnient  %  arbitrary^ 
yet  the  common  people  always  manifested  a  degree  of 
respect  to  the  chiefs  according  to  ^eir  rank  or  offiee< 
This  towards  the  sacred  chi^s  amounted  almost  to 
adoration,  as  they  were  on  no  occaeioa  allowed  to  touch 
their  persons,  but  prostrated  themselves  before  tbem» 
and  could  not  enter  their  houses  without  first  receiving 
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permission.  The  behaviour  among  the  chiefs  was 
courteous,  and  manifested  a  desire  to  render  themselves 
a^iceeable  to  each  other;  while  all  observed  a  degree  of 
etiquette  in  their  direct  intercourse  with  the  king.  He 
is  generally  attended  by  a'  number  of  his  courtiers  or 
favourites,  called  punahele,  \^ho  join  in  his  amusements 
and  occupations,  except  in  the  affairs  of  government, 
with  which  they  seem  to  have  no  concern.  When  in  a 
state  of  inebriation,  all  marks  of  distinction  were  lost ; 
but  at  other  times  even  these  favourites  conducted  them- 
setires  towards  their  sovereign  with^reat  respect.  1 
have  often  seen  Kapihe  and  Kekiianaoa,  the  two  who 
accompanied  Rihoriho  to  England,  come  into  his  pres* 
ence,  and  wait  without  speaking,  whatever  their  business 
might  be,  till  he  should  address  theni,  and  then  continue 
standing  until  requested~by  him  to  sit  down. 

In  some  respects  the  government  resembles  the  an- 
cient feudal  system  of  the  northern  nations.  During 
many  periods  of  their  history,  not  only  the  separate 
islands,  but  the  larger  divisions  of  sdme  of  them,  have 
been  under  the  government  of  independent  kings  or 
chiefs ;  and  it  does  not  appear  that  until  the  reign  of 
Rihoriho,  the  late  king,  they  were  ever  united  under  one 
sovereign.  Tl^e  kin|^.  is  acknowledged  in  every  island 
as  the  lord  and  proprietor  of  the  soil  by  hereditary  right, 
or  the  laws  of  conquest.  \Vhen  Tamehameha  had  sub* 
dued  the  greater  part  of  the  islands,  He  distributed  them 
among  his  favourite  chiefs  and  warriors,  on  condition  of 
their  rendering  him,  not  only  military  service,  but  a  cer- 
tain proportion  of  the  produce  of  their  lands.  This  also 
appears  to  have  been  their  ancient  practice  on  similar 
occasions,  as  the  hoopahora  or  papahora^  division  of  land 
among  the  ranakira^  or  victors,  invariably  followed  the 
conquest  6f  a  district  or  island. 

Every  island  is  given  by  the. king  to  some  high  chief, 
who  is  supreme  governor  in  it,  ^ut  is  subject  to  the 
king,  whose  orders  he  is  obliged  to  see  executed,  and  to 
whom  he  pays' a  regular  rent  or  tax,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  island;  or  the  SHlvantages  it  may  possess. 
Each  island  is  separated  into  a  number  of  permanent 
divisions,  sometimes  fifty  or  sixty  miles  in  extent.  In 
Haw^i  there  are  six,  Kohal^,.Kona»  41cc.  Each  of  the 
large  divisions  is  governed  by  one  or  two  chiefs,  ap- 
pointed by  the  king  or  by  the  governor,  »xx^  approved 
by  the  fonteer.    These  large  divisions  are  divided  inti| 
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districts  and  Tillages,  which  sometimes-  extend  ^e  or 
six  miles  along  the  coast ;  at  others,  not  moris  than  half 
a  mile.  A  head  man,  nominated  by  the  governor,  usually 
presides  over  these  viUages,  which  are  again  subdivided 
Into  a  number  of  small  farms  or  plantations.  The  names 
^f  these  are  generally  significant;  a&  Tawahai,  the 
watery  broken,  from  a  sfream  which  runs  through  the 
district,  ^d  is  divided  near  the  sea ;  Kairuay  two  seas,- 
from  the  waters  of  the  bay  being  separated  by  a  point 
of  land,  &c. 

Although  this  is  the  usual  manner  in  whicbthe  land 
is  distributed,  yet  the  king  holds  personally  a  number 
of  districts  in  most  of  the.islands,  and  several  of  the 
principal  chiefs  receivi  disti;icts  directly  from  the  king; 
and  Independent  of  the  govemor  of  the  island  in  which 
they  are  situated.  ^ 

The  governor  of  the  island  pays  oyer  to  the  king  an- 
nually, or  half-yearly,  the  rents  or  taxes  jequired  by  the 
latter.  These  he  receives  from  the  chiefs  under  him, 
who  generally  pay  in  the  produce  of  the  soil.  Some- 
times the  king  requires  a  certain  sum  in  Spanish  dollars, 
at  other  times  in  sandal- wood. 

This,  however,  is  only  a  modem  regulation,  intro- 
duced since  they  have  become  acquainted  with  the  use 
of  money  and  the  value  of  sahdal-wood.  The  rent  was 
originally  paid  in  canoes,  native  cloth,  mats,  fishing-nets, 
hogs,  dogs,  and  the  produce  of  the  soil,  for  the  use  of  the 
king,  and  the  numerous  train  of  favourite  chiefs  and 
dependants  by  whom  he  was  surrounded,  and  who  were 
daily  fed  from  the  provisions^of  his  house. 

For  this  tax  the  govemor  is  responsible,  and  it  is  his 
business  to  see  it  conveyed  to  the  king,  or  disposed  of 
according  to  his  order.  A's^cond  tax  is  laid. on  the  dis- 
tricts by  the  governor,  for  himself.  The  inhabitants  of 
those  portions  of  the  island,  however,  which  belong  to 
other  chiefi^,  although  they  furnish  their  share  towards 
the  king's  revenue,  are  not  called  upon  to  support  the 
governor  of  the  island,  but  are  expected' to  send  a  part 
of  the  produce  of  the  land  to  their  own  chiefs.  After 
this  has  been  paid,  additional  requieations  are  made^pon 
the  poor  people  cultivating  the  land,  by  the  petty  chiefs 
of  the  districts  and  villages ;  these,  however,  are  but 
trifling. 

There  is  no  standing  mle  for  the  amiount  of  rents  or 
taxes,  but  they  are  regulated  ehtirely  by  the  caprice  or 
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necessities  of  their  rulers.  Sometimes  the  poor  people 
take  a  piece  of  land,  on  condition  of  cultivaUng  a  given 
portion  for  the  chief  and  the  remainder  for  thems^ves, 
making  s^  fresh  agreement  after  every  crop. 

In  addition  to  tWabove  demands,  the  commpupeaplft 
are  in  general  eblig|^  to  labour,  if  required,  part  of  two 
days  out  of  seven,  in  cultivating  farms,  building  houses, 
&c.,  for  their  landlord. 

A  time  is  usually  appointed  for  receiving  the  rent, 
when  the  people  repair  to  the  governor's  with  what  they 
have  to  pay.  If  the  required  amount  is  furnished,  they 
return,  and,  as  they  express  it  ^komo  hau)^^  enter  again  on 
their  land.  But  if  unable  to  pay  the  required  sum,  and 
-their  landlords  are  dissatisfied  with  the  presents  they 
have  received,  or  think  the  tenants  have  neglected  their 
farm,  they  are  forbidden  to  return,  and  the  land  is 
offered  to  another.  Wheji,  however,  the  produce  brought 
is  nearly  equal  to  the  required  rent,  and  the  chiefs  think 
the  occupants  have  exerted  themselves  to  procure  it, 
they  remit  the  deficiency,  and  allow  them  to  return. 
Besides  the  stipulated  r^nt,  the  people  are  expected  to 
make  a  number  of  presents  to  their  chiefs,  usually  the 
first  fish  in  season  from  iheir  artificial  ponds,  or  from  the 
sea  if  the  land  they  occupy  be  near  the  coast,  together 
with  the  first-fruits  of  the  trees  and  plantations. 

Though  these  are  the  usual  conditions  on  which  land 
is  held,  there  are  a  number  of  districts  called  aina  ku 
ponoi  land  standing  erect,  held  free  from  all  rent  and 
taxes  except  a  few  presents,  the  value  and  frequency 
of  which  are  entirely  optional  with  the  occupier.  These 
privileges  of  exemption  from  the  established  usage  were 
probably  granted  originally  in  reward  for  eminent  ser- 
vices rendered  the  king,  and  they  continue  permanent ; 
for,  should  the  king,  on  account  of  any  crime,  banish  an 
individual  holding  one  of  these  districts,  the  next  occu- 
pant would  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  his  predecessor. 

The  common  people  are  generally  considered  as  at* 
tached  to  the  soil,  and  are  transferred  with  the  land 
from  one  chief  to  another.  In  recently  conquered  dis- 
tricts, they  were  formerly  obliged  to  apide  on  the  land 
which  they  cultivated,  as  slaves  to  the  victors ;  at 
present^  though  they  frequently  remain  through  life  the 
dependants  or  tenants  of  the  same  chief,  stich  continu- 
ance appears  on  their  part  to  be  voluntary.    No  chief 
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can  demand  any  Bervice  or  supplies  ttom  those  who  oc- 
capy  the  land  of  another  without  his  direction. 

The  kin^  occasionally  changes^^e  teiiants.of  a  farm, 
without  t^dcing  the- proprietorship  fMm  the  chief  who 
may  hold  it  more  immediately  from  htfilself ;  and  when 
'  the  rents  are  insufficient  to  meet  llteLw;a^,Jf  any  of  the 
nei^houring  farmers  have  potatoes  and  taro  in  their 
fields,  he,  or  any  high  chief,  will  send  their  men,  and 
hao,  seize,  the  greater  part  of  them,  without  making 
any  remuneration  to  the  injured  parties. 

Besides  the  sums  which  the  king  receives  from  the 
land,  and  the  paonopoly -of  the  trade,  in  liVe-stock  and 
other  supplies  furnished  to  the  shipping*  at  several  ports 
in  the  islands,  the  revenue  is  augmented  hy  ^he  harbour 
dues  at  Oahu.  Every  vessel  anchoring  in  the  outer 
harbour  pays  sixty  dollars,  and  eighty  for  entering  the 
basin,  or  inner  harbour.  Till  within  two  Or  three  years^ 
it  was  only  forty  for  one,  and  sixty  for  the  other.*  The 
pilotage,  which  is  a  dollar  per  foot  for  every  vessel, 
both  on  entering  and  leaving  the  harbour,  is  divided  be- 
tween the  government  and  the  pilot. 

Another  singular  method  of  taxing  the  people  is  by 
building  a  new  house  for  the  king,  or  some  principal 
chief.  On  the  first  day  the  kingH>r  chief  enters  it,  the 
chiefs  and  the  people  of  the  neighbourhood  repair  thither 
to  pay  their  respects  and  present  their  gifts.  Custom 
obliges  every  chief  to  appear  on  such  occasions,  or  ex- 
pose himself  to  the  imputation  of  being  disaffected ;  and 
no  one  is  allowed  to  enter  i^ithout  a  present  of  money. 
The  amount  is  proportioned  to  their  rank,  or  the  land 
they  hold.  Some  chiefs  on  such  occasions  give  sixty 
dollars)  others  ten  or  five,  and  some  only  one. 

A  short  time  before  his  embarkation  for  England,  a 
large  native  house  was  built  for  Rihohho,  at  Honoruru, 
in  the  island  of  Oahu.  During  three  days  after  the  king 
went  into  it  the  people  came  with  their  gifts.  '  No  indi- 
vidual, not  even  the  queens,  entered  the  house  without 
presenting  the  king  a  sum  of  money ;  several  g:ave  iip- 

*  The  demand.  f«r  these  dae«  originated  in  their  nnprofltable  voyage  to 
Canton,  in  1816.  The  cargo  of  sandal- wood  was  sold,  but  instead  of  a  recam 
in  cloths,  silks,  dec,  the  vessel  came  back  neaily  empty,  and  in  debt.  Tb» 
king  inquired  the  reason ;  when  the  captain,  a  very  incompetent  person  for 
such  a  hosiness,  told  hire  that  some  oT  the  money  had  beeh ''stolen ;  that  so 
much  was  demanded  for  pilotage,  ccMning  to^anchor,  dec,  as  tb  leave  nothing  fbr 
the  purpose  of  AtUng  ihe^essel  for  sea,  whieji  had  occasioned  the  debt.  **  U;*  . 
replied  the  king,  *<  that  be  the  case,  we  will  have  a  pilot  here,  and  every  vessel 
that  enters  the  liarboor  shall  pay  me  for  anchorage  " 
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wards  of  fifty  dofflurs ;  and  we  saw  more  than  two  thou- 
sand dollars  received  in  ^ne  day.  A  similar  tax  was  also 
levied  by  Kuakini,  ttie  governor  at  Kairua,  when  he  first 
entered'  a  handsome  framed  house,  recently  erected 
Uiere.  '       .        / 

Until  the  establishment  of  a  Christian  mission  among 
them,  the  Sandwich  islanders  had  no  records,  and  con- 
sequently no  written  laws.  There  is,  however,  a  kind 
of  traditional^  code,  a  number  of  regulations  which 
have  heen  either  promulgated  by  f<Nrmer  kings,  or  fol- 
lowed by  general  consent,  respecting  the  tenure  of 
lands,  right  6f^ropert5r,  personal  security,  and  exchange 
or  barter,  which  are  well  understood,  and  usually  acted 
i:q>on.  ^  The  portion  of  personal  labour  due  from  a  tenant 
to  his  chief  is  fixed  by  custom,  and  a  chief  would  he 
justified  in  banishing  the  q^erson  who  should  refuse  it 
when  required :  on  the  other-  hand,  were  a  chief  to 
banish  a  man  who  had  rendered  it,  and  paid  the  stipu- 
lated rent,  his  conduct  would  be  contrary  to  their 
opinions  of  right;  and  if  the  man  complained  to  the 
governor  or  the  king,  and  no  other  charge  was  brought 
against  him,  he  would  most  Ukely  he  reinstated.  The 
irrigation  of  their  plantations  is  of  g^reat  importance  in 
most  parts ;  and  there  is  a  law  that  the  water  shall  be 
conducted  over  every  plantation  twice  a  week  in  gene- 
ral, and  once  a  week  during  the  dry  season. 

On  the  death  of  a  chief  his  lands  revert  to  the  lung  or 
the  governor  of  the  island.  He  may  nominate  his  son, 
his  wife,  or  any  otheiupeiBon,  to  succeed  to  his  districts, 
&€.,  but  the  appoiiltnient  must  be^confirmed  by  the  king 
or  governor  before  the  individual  can  take  possession. 
This  regulation,  next  to  the  tabu,  is  the  most  effectual 
mode  of  preserving''the  authority  and  influence  of  the 
king  and  chieils. 

In. cases  of  assault  or  murder,  except  when  com- 
mitted by  their  own  chief,  the  family  and  friends  of  the 
injured  party  are,  by  common  consent,  justified  in  re- 
taliating. When  they  are  too  weak  to  attack  the 
offender,  they  seek  the  aid  of  th^.  neighbours,  dppeal 
to  the  chief  of  the  district,  or  the  king,  who  seldom 
inflicts  a  heavier  punishment  than  hanishment,  even  for 
murder,  which,  however,  is  a  crime  very  rarely  com- 
mitted by  the  natives. 

Theft  among  themselves  is  severely  punished-  For- 
merly, when  a  garden*  of  house  had  been  robbed)  and 
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sijerablft  distaifte.  Ty6m  ohe  side  to  the  other  of  this 
b^y  Tamehameha  built  a  strong  stone  wall,  six  feet  high 
in  some  frfaces,  and  twenty  feet  wide,  by  which  he  had 
an  excellent  fish-pond,  notless  than  two  mites  in  circuni- 
ference^  ~  Thene  were  several  arches  in  the  wall,  which 
w^re  guarded  by  strong  stakes  driven  into  the  groupd 
so  far  apart  as  to  admit  the  water  of  thesea^-yet  suf- 
ficiently close  to  prevent  the  fish  from  escaping.  It 
was  well  stocked  with  teh,  and  water-fowl  were  seen 
swimming  on  its  surface. 

The  people  of  -this  village, /as  well  as  the  others 
through  which  I  had  passed,  were  preparing,  to  keep  the 
Sabbath,  and  the  conversation  naturally  turned  on  the 
orders  recently  issued  by  the  governor.  They  said  it 
was  a  bad  thmg  to  commit  murder^  infanticide,  and 
theft,  which  had  also  been  fortndden;  that  it  would  be 
well  to  abstain  from  these  crimes ;  but,  they  said,  they 
did  not  know  of  what  advantage  the  palapaia,  instructi(m» 
drc,  would  be.  • 

At  breakfast  th*  gonkauxr  seemed  interested  in  the 
Q^rrative  of  the  tomr*  particularly  of  the  intenriew  we 
had  with  the  priceless  of  P^16  at  Waijsikea. 

At  half-past  ten  the  belLrang  for  public  worship,  and 
about  eight'  hundred  people,  decently  dressed,  some  in 
foreign,  others  in  native  clothing,  aa^mbled  oQder.a 
large  ranai,  a  place  sheltei«d  from  the  sun,  fbrnted  b;f 
two  targe  canvass  awnings  luid  a  number  of.platteif 
eocoannt-leaves,  spread  over  the  place  from  posts  fixed 
in  the  fence  which  encloSied  the  court-yard  around  the 
house  of  the  governor's  wife.  The  governor  and  his 
attendants  sat  on  chairs ;  the  rest  of  the  congregation 
reclined  on  their  mats,- or  sat  on  the  ground.  After 
singing  and  prayer,  I  preached  from  Acts  xvi.  30, 31, 
The  history  of  the  Phihppian  jailer  appeared  to  inteiesC 
them,  and  after  the  conclusion  of  the  service  the  gover- 
nor, in  particular,  made  many  inquiries: 

At  half-past  four  in  the  afternoon  the  bell  rang  again^ 
and  the  people  coHected  in  the  place  where  the  services 
had  been  held  in  the  forenoon^  and  in  iequal  numbers 
seated  themselves  very  quietly.  The  exercises  com- 
menced in  the  usual  manner,  and  I  preached  on  the  oc- 
casion from  Acts  v.lC  They  were  attentive,  and  ap- 
peared much  affected  with  the  account  of  the  awful  end 
of  Ananias-and  Sapphira.  . 

After  the 'public  servioea  were  finished,  Mr.  Bishop 
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viawted  Thomas  Hopu's  house,  where  a  smafi  oongrega- 
tion  was  assembled  for  conversation  and  prayer.  Mr. 
Bishop  gave  them  a  short  exhortation ;  and  m^sxyof  the 
people  remained  afterward  to  hear  more  from  Thomas 
about  Jesus  Christ. 

The  Sabbath  was  spent  in  a  manner  truly  gralifyingr. 
No  athletic  sports  were  seen  on  the  beach ;  no  noise  of 
playful  children,  shouting  as  they  gambolled  in  the  surf, 
nor  distant  sound  of  the  doth-beating  mallet,  was  heard 
through  the  day ;  no  persons  were  seen  carrying  bur- 
dens in  or  out  of  the  village,  nor  any  canoes  passing 
across  the  bay.  -  It  could  not  but  be  viewed  as  the  dawn 
of  a  bright  sabbatic  day  for  the  dark  shores  of  Hawaii. 
Family  worship  was  held  at  the  governor's  house,  in  the 
native  language,  in  the  evening. 

Having  heard  of  the  arrival  of  the,  brig  Nio  at  Towai- 
hae,  Mr.  Bishop  left  Kairua  in  the  evening,  to  return  to 
Oahu. 

The  natives  possess  no  inconsiderable  share  of  mari- 
time and  commercial  enterprise.*  The  king  and  chiefs 
own  fifteejB^  or  sixteen  vessels,  'several  of  which,  like 
the  NiOy  are  brigs  of  ninety  or  a  hundjpBd  tons  burden. 


The  greater  j)art  of  them,  however,  are  schooners-  of  a 
smaller  size.  The  larger  ones,  on  a  long  voyage,  are 
commanded  by  a  foreigner ;  but  among  the  islands  they 
are  manned  and  navigated  by  the  natives  themselves. 
A  native  captain  and  supercargo  are  appointed  to  each ; 
the  former  navigates  the  vesseJ,  while  the  lattpr  attends 
to  the  cargo.  The  natives  in  general  make  good  sailors ; 
N3 
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and  although  their  vessels  have  greatly  multiplied  within 
the  last  few  years^  they  find  constant  employ  ftJr  them, 
particularly  the  small  craft,  which  are  continually  pfying 
Arom  one  island  to  anollier,  while  their  larger  ones  are 
either  chartered  to  foreign  merchants,  or  make  distant 
voyages  on  their  own  account.  They  have  once  sent 
a  vessel  to  Canton,  loaded  with  sandal- wo9d,  under  the 
care  of  an  En|(lish  captain  and  mate,  but  ms^nned  by  na- 
tives. They  have  also  traded  to  Kamtschatka  and  other 
patts  of  the  Pacific,  and  have,-  within  the  last  few  ye^rs, 
made  one  or  two  successful  vo^^ages  4for  the  purpose  of 
procuring  seal-skins.  The  national  fiag  of  the  islands 
(see  preceding  page),  whFch  is  an  E|iglish  jack,  with 
eight  or  nine  horizontal  stripes  of  white,  red,  and  blue, 
was  given  them  by  the  British  government  many  year^ 
ago,  accompanied  by  an  assurance  that  it  would  be 
respected  wherever  the  British  flag  was  acknowledged. 
Although  they  are  so  expert  in  the  manufacture  of  their 
canoes,  they  have  made  but  little  progress'  in  building 
and  repairing  their  ships,  or  in  any  of  4he  mechanic  arts. 
They^eem  much 'more  fond  of  the  pursuits  of  com- 
merce, and  are  tolerable  adepts  in  bartering.  In  ex- 
change for  foreign  ai^icles,  they  not  only  give  sandal- 
wood and  ^att,  but  furnish  supplies  to  the  numerous 
ves^Is  which  visit  the  islands  for  the  purpose  of  refit- 
ting or  |)rocuring  refreshments.  In  the  months  of  March 
and  April,  aiid  of  September  and  October,  many  vessels^ 
principally  whalers,  resort  to  the  Sandwich  Islands  for 
fresh  provisidns,  &c. — we  have  seen  u^^wards  of  thirty 
lying  at  anchor  off  Oahu  at  one  time.  The  farmers  in 
many  places  dispose  of  the  produce  of  their  land  to 
these  ships ;  but  in  Oahu  atid  some  other  harboiffs  this 
trade  is  almost  entirely  monopolized  by  the  king  and 
chiefs.  There  is,  indeed,  a  public  market,  in  which  the 
natives  dispose  of  their  stock ;  but  the  price  is  regu- 
lated by  the  chiefs,  and  two-thirds  of  the  proceeds  of 
whatever  the  natives  sell  is  required  hy  them. 

This  is  not  o^ly  unpleasant  to  those  who  trade  with 
them,  but  very  oppressive,  and  retards  in  no  small  de- 
gree the  industry,  comfort,  and  civifizatioii  of  the  people, 
laret^  for  most  of  the  supplies  which  they  furnish  to 
the  shipping,  they  receive  Spanish  dollars ;  but  the  san- 
dal-wood, &c.  they  usually  exchange  for  article^  of 
European  or  Chinese  fabrication:  the  silks,  crapes^ 
umbrellas,  furniture,  and  trunks  of  the  latter  are  most 
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m  deiaand ;  while  those  of  the  former  are  hardware, 
ea«!thekware,  linens,  broad-cloth,  slops,  hats,  shoes, 
canvass,  corda^,  &c. 

The  season  was  approaching  when  the  whalers  fish« 
ing  on  the  coast  of  Japan  ususdly  put  into  some  of  the 
harbours  of  these  islands.  Hence  Karaimoku  had  sent 
the  Nio  for^a  cargo  of  hogs,  to  meet  the  demand  for 
these  animals,  wluch  he  expected  wotild  follow  their 
arrival.   '  *< 

About  noon  on  the  28th  Mr.  Bishop  reached  Towai- . 
hae ;  and  in  the  evening  of  the  30th  they  received  the 
unexpected  information  that  the  brig  would'  sail  that 
evening :  Messrs.  Bishop  and  Goodrich  therefore  went 
on  board,  leaving  Mr.  Thurston  at  Towaihae  to  preach 
to  the  people  there  on  the  next  day,  which  was  the 
Sabbath,  and  afterward  join  the  vessel  at  the  north  point 
of  the  island,  where  they  were  going  to  take  in  hogs  for 
Karaimoku,  to  whom  the  division  of  Kohala  belonged, 
though  the  island  in  general  was  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  Kuakini,  the  governor.  The^  syateof  of  government 
is  rather  complex ;  and  having  oceiaionally  mentioned 
several  of  its  leading  members,  some  further  account 
of  it  will,  perhaps,  be  acceptable.     • 

The  govenment  of  the  Sandwich  Islandi^  w  an  abso** 
lute  monarchy.  The  supreme  authority  i».  heiMitary. 
The  rank  of  the  principal  and  inferior  chiefs,  the  offices 
of  the  priests,  and  other  situations  of  hoMur,  influence, 
and  emolument,  descend  from  father  to  son,  and  often 
continue  through  many  generations  in  the  same  family, 
though  the  power  of  nomination  to  every  situation  of 
dignity  and  trust  is  vested  in  the  king ;  and  persons,  by 
merit  or  royal  favour,  frequently  rise  from  compara- 
tively humble  rank  to  the  highest  station  in  the  islands, 
as  in  the  instance  of  Karaimoku,  sometimes  called  by 
foreigners  William  Pitt.  This  individual,  from  being  a 
'  chief  of  the  third  or  fourth  rank,  has  long  been  prime 
minister,  in  dignity  next  only  to  the  king,  and  having,  in 
fact,  the  actual  government 'of  the  whole  of  the  Sand- 
wich Islands. 

Hereditary  rank  and  authority  are  not  confined  to  the 
male  sex,  but  are  inherited  also  by  the  females;  and,, 
according  to  tradition,  several  of  the  islands  have  been 
once  or  twice  under  the  government  of  a  queen. 

Four  distinct  classes  or  ranks  in  society  appear  to 
exist  among  thenr.    The  highest  rank  includes  the  king, 
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queens,  and  all  thei>ranche8  of  the  reigning  fjtmiljr.  It 
also  includes  the  chief  counsellor  or  minister  of  the 
king,  who,  though  inferior  by  birth,  is  by  office  and 
authority  superior  to  the  queens  and  other  membersr  of 
the  royal  famHy. 

The  second  rank  inclndea  the  governors  of  the  dif- 
ferent islands,  and  alsb  the  chiefs  of  several  large  divi- 
sions or  districts  of  land.  Many  of  these  are  the 
descendants  of  the  ancient  families  of  Tsiraiopu,  Kehe^ 
kiri,  Teporiorani,  and-  Taeo,  who  were  the  kings  of 
Hawaii,  Maui,  Qahu,  and  Tauai,  when  the  islands  were 
visited  by  Captain  Cook,  and  retained. their  power  untit 
subdued  by  Tamehameha.  Several  of  them  jwere  either 
the  favourite  and  warlike  companions  of  that  prince,  or 
are  descended  from  those  who  were ;  among  whom  may 
be  classed  Kuakini  the  governor,  Kaahumanu,  Piia,  Boki^ 
Wahinepio,  Kaike6va,  and  others; 

The  third  rank  is  composed  of  those  who  hold  dis> 
tricts  or  villages,  and  pay  a  regular  rent  for  -the  land» 
cultivating  it  either  by  theis  own  dependants  and  domes- 
tics, or  letting  it  out  in, Small  sUlotments  to  tenants. 
This  class  is  by  far.  the  mo'st  numerous  body  of  chiefs 
in  the  island.'  Among  the  principal  may  be  ranked 
Karaakau  at  Kaavaroa,  Maaro  at  Waiakea,  Haa  at  Wai- 
pio,  Auae  at  Wainiku,^nd  Kahanaumaitai  at  Waititi. 
They  are  genersdly  called  haku  aina^  proprietors  of  land. 
This  rank  wonid  also^  include  most  of  the  priests  under 
the  former  dispensation.. 

In  the  fourth  rank  may  be  included  the  small  farmers,, 
who  rent  from  ten  to  f  wenty  or  tkirty  acres  of  land ;  the 
mechanics,  namely,'  canoe  and  house  builders,  fishermen^ 
musicians,  and  dancers ;  indeed,  all  the  labouring  classes, 
those  who  attach  themselves  to  some  chief  or  farmer, 
and  labour  on  his  land  for  their  food  and  clothing,  as  well 
as  those  who  cultivate  small  portions  of  land  for  their 
own  advantage. 

Though  the  chiefs  did  not  receive  l^t  abject  and  hu- 
miliating homage  which  is  frequently  paid  to  stiperioxs 
in  barbarous  nations,  where  the  govemnient  p  arbitrary^ 
yet  the  common  people  always  manifested  ia  degree  of 
respect  to  the  chiefs  according  to  dieir  rank  or  office. 
This  towards-  the  sacred  chiefs  amounted  almost  to 
adoration,  as  they  were  on  no  occaBioo  allowed  to  touch 
their  persons,  but  prostrated  themselves  liefore  them, 
and  could  not  enter  their  houses  without  first  receiving 
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permissioii.  The  behaviour  among^  the  chiefs  was 
.courteous,  and  manifested  a  desire  to  render  themselves 
agreeable  to  each  other ;  while  all  observed  a  degree  of 
etiquette  in  their  direct  intercourse  with  the  kin^.  He 
is  generally  attended  by  a'  number  of  his  courtiers  or 
favourites,  called  punahele,  #ho  join  in  his  amusements 
and  occupations,  except  in  the  affairs  of  government, 
with  which  they  seem  to  have  no  concern.  When  in  a 
state  of  inebriation,  all  marks  of  distinction  were  lost; 
but  at  other  times  even  these  favourites  conducted  them- 
sekes  towards  their  sovereign  with  -great  respect.  I 
have  often  seen  Kapihe  and  Kekiianaoa,  the  two  who 
accompanied  Rihohho  to  England,  come  into  his  pres- 
ence, and  wait  without  speaking,  whatever  their  business 
might  be,  till  he  should  address  them,  and  then  continue 
standing  until  reque8ted~l>y  him  to  sit  down. 

In  some  respects  the  government  resembles  the  an- 
cient feudal  system  of  the  northern  nations.  During 
many  periods  of  their  history,  not  only  the  separate 
islands,  but  the  larger  divisions  of  sdme  of  them,  have 
been  under  the  government  of  independent  kings  or 
chiefs ;  and  it  does  not  apipear  that  until  the  reign  of 
Rihoriho,  the  late  king,  they  were  ever  united  under  one 
sovereign.  The  kin^.  is  acknowledged  in  every  island 
as  the  lord  and  proprietor  of  the  soil  by  hereditary  right, 
or  the  laws  of  conquest.  \Vhen  Tamehameha  had  sub- 
dued the  greater  part  of  the  islands,  he  distributed  them 
among  his  favourite  chiefs  and  warriors,  on  condition  of 
their  rendering  him,  not  only  military  service,  but  a  cer- 
tain proportion  of  the  produce  of  their  lands.  This  also 
appears  to  have  been  their  ancient  practice  on  similar 
occasions,  as  the  hoopahora  or  papdkora^  division  of  land 
among  the  ranakira^  or  victors,  invariably  followed  the 
conquest  of  a  district  or  island. 

Every  island  is  given  by  the  king  to  some  high  chief, 
who  is  supreme  governor  in  it,  h\xi  is  subject  to  the 
king,  whose  orders  he  is  obliged  to.  see  executed,  and  to 
whom  he  pays'a  regidar  rent  or  tax,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  island  or  the  advantages  it  may  possess. 
Each  island  is  separated  into  a  number  of  permanent 
divisions,  sometimes  fifty  or  sixty  miles  in  extent.  In 
Hawaii  there  are  six,  Kohal^,.Konat  &c.  Each  of  the 
large  divisions  is  governed  by  one  or  two  chiefs,  ap- 
pointed by  the  king  or  by  the  governor,  ^md  approved 
by  the  fontier.    These  large  divisions  are  divided  iotp 
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districts  and  yillagfes,  which  sometimes-  extend  ^re  or 
six  miles  vlong  the  coast ;  at  others,  not  more  than  half 
a  mile.  A  head  man,  nominated  by  the  governor,  usually 
presides  overthese  villages,  which  are  again  subdivided 
iaio  a  number  of  small  farms  or  plantations.  The  names 
Hi  these  are  generally  significant;  aa  Tawahai,  the 
waters^  broken,  from  a  stream  which  runs  through  the 
district,  find  is  divided  near  the  sea ;  Kairtut,  two  seas, 
from  the  waters  of  the  bay  being  separated  by  a  point 
of  land,  &c. 

Although  this  is  the  usual  manner  in  whiph^the  land 
is  distributed,  yet  the  king  holds  personally  a  number 
of  districts  in  most  of  the  .islands,  and  several  of  the 
principal  chiefs  receiv^  disti;icts  directly  from  the  king 
and  independent  of  the  governor  of  the  island  in  which 
they  are  situated. 

The  governor  of  the  island  pays  oyer  to  the  king  an-  - 
nually,  or  half-yearly,  the  rents  or  taxes  required  by  the 
latter.  These  he  receives  from  the  chiefs  under  him, 
who  generally  pay  in  the  produce  of  the  soil.  Some- 
times the  king  requires  a  certain  sum  in  Spanish  dollars, 
at  other  times  in  sandal- wood. 

This,  however,  is  only:,  a  modem  regulation,  intro- 
duced since  they  have  become  acquainted  with  the  use 
of  money  and  the  value  of  saildal-wood.  The  rent  was 
originally  paid  in  canoes,  native  cloth,  mats, -fishing-nets, 
hogs,  dogs,  and  the  produce  of  the  soil,  for  the  use  of  the 
king,  and  the  numerous  train  6f  favourite  chiefs  and 
dependants  by  ^viiom  he  was  surrounded,  and  who  were 
daily  fed  from  the  provisions^of  his  house. 

For  this  tax  the  governor  is  responsible,  and  it  is  his 
business  to  see  it  conveyed  to  the  king,  or  disposed  of 
according  to  his  order.  A'second  tax  is  laid. on  the  dis- 
tricts by  the  governor,  for  himself.  The  inhabitants  of 
those  portions  of  the  island,  however,  which  belong  to 
other  chiefs,  although  they  furnish  their  share  towards 
the  king's  revenue,  are  not  called  upon  to  aupport  the 
governor  of  the' island,  but  are  expected  to  send  a  part 
of  the  produce  of  the  land  to  their  own  chiefs.  After 
this  has  been  paid,  additional  requisitions  are  madelipon 
the  poor  people  cultivating  the  land,  by  the  petty  chiefs 
of  the  districts  and  villages;  these,  however,  are  but 
trifling. 

There  is  no  standing  rule  for  the  amount  of  rents  or 
taxes,  but  they  are  regulated  etitirely  by  the  caprice  or 
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necessities  of  thefr  rulers.  Sometimes  the  poor  people 
take  a  piece  of  land,  on  condition  of  cultivating  a  given 
portion  for  the  chief  and  the  remainder  for  theniselyea, 
making  si  fresh  agreement  after  every  crop. 

In  addition  to  the^abqve  demands,  the  commpnpeopU 
are  ih  general  obliged  to  labour,  if  required,  part  ^  two 
days  out  of  seven,  in  cultivating  farms,  building  bouses, 
&c.,  for  their  landlord. 

A  time  is  usually  appointed  for  receiving  the  rent, 
when  the  people  repair  to  the  governor's  with  what  they 
have  to  pay.  If  the  required  amount  is  furnished,  they 
return,  and,  as  they  express  it  {komo  hou\  enter  again  on 
their  land.  But  if  unable  to  pay  the  required  sum,  and 
•their  landlords  are  dissatisfied  with  the  presents  they 
have  received,  or  think  the  tenants  have  neglected  their 
farm,  they  are  forbidden  to  return,  and  the  land  is 
offered  to  another.  When,  however,  the  produce  brought 
is  nearly  equal  to  the  required  rent,  and  the  chiefs  think 
the  occupants  have  exerted  themselves  to  procure  it, 
they  remit  the  deficiency,  and  allow  them  to  return. 
Besides  the  stipulated  r^nt,  the  people  are  expected  to 
make  a  number  of  presents  to  their  chiefs,  usually  the 
first  fish  in  season  from  their  artificial  ponds,  or  from  the 
sea  if  the  land  they  occupy  be  near  the  coast,  together 
with  the  first-fruits  of  the  trees  and  plantations. 

Though  these  are  the  usual  conditions  on  which  land 
is  held,  there  are  a  number  of  districts  called  aina  ku 
pono,-  land  standing  erect,  held  free  from  all  rent  and 
taxes  except  a  few  presents,  the  value  and  frequency 
of  which  are  entirely  optional  with  the  occupier.  These 
privileges  of  exemption  from  the  established  usage  were 
probably  granted  originally  in  reward  for  eminent  ser- 
vices rendered  the  king,  and  they  continue  permanent ; 
fbr^  should  the  king,  on  account  of  any  crime,  banish  an 
individual  holding  one  of  these  districts,  the  next  occu- 
pant would  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  his  predecessor. 

The  common  people  are  generally  considered  as  at* 
tached  to.  the  soil,  and  are  transferred  with  the  land 
from  one  chief  to  another.  In  recently  conquered  dis- 
tricts, they  were  formerly  obliged  to  abide  on  the  land 
which  they  cultivated,  as  slaves  to  the  victors;  at 
present^  though  they  frequently  remain  through  life  the 
dependants  or  tenants  of  the  same  chief,  stch  continu- 
ance appears  on  their  part  to  be  voluntary.    No  chief 
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can  demand  any  service  or  supplies  ftom  those  who  oc- 
cupy the  land  of  another  without  his  direction. 

The  kinff  occasionally  changesrihe  teiiants.of  a  fama, 
without  t Aing  the-  proprietorship  fWm  the  chief  wha 
may  hold  it  more  immediately  from  htiaself ;  and  when 
'  the  rents  are  insufficient  to  meet  li]^.wa«ts,^if  any  of  the 
iiei^houring  farmers  have  potatoes  and  taro  in  their 
fields,  he,  or  any  high  chief,  will  send  their  men,  and 
hao,  seize,  the  greater  part  of  them,  without  making 
any  remuneration  to  the  injured  parties. 

Besides  the  sums  which  the  king  receives  from  the 
land,  and  the  ^nonopoly  -of  the  trade,  in  UVe-stock  and 
other  supplies  furnished  to  the  shipping' at  several  ports 
in  the  islands,  the  revenue  is  augrmented  by  the  harbour 
dues  at  Oahu.  Every  vessel  anchoring  in  the  outer 
harbour  pays  sixty  dollars,  and  eighty  for  entering  the 
basin,  or  inner  harbour.  Till  within  two  or  three  years,, 
it  was  only  forty  for  one,  and  sixty  for  the  other.*  The 
pilotage,  which  is  a  dollar  per  foot  for  every  vessel, 
both  on  entering  and  leaving  the  harbour,  is  divided  be- 
tween the  government  and  the  pilot. 

Another  singular  method  of  taxing  the  people  is  by 
building  a  new  house  for  ihe  king,  or  some  principal 
chief.  On  the  first  day  the  king*or  chief  eaters  it,  the 
chiefs  and  the  people  of  the  neighbourhood  repair  thither 
to  pay  their  respects  and  present  their  gifts.  Custom 
obliges  every  chief  to  appear  on  such  occasions,  or  ex- 
pose himself  to  the  imputation  of  being  disaffected ;  and 
no  one  is  allowed  to  enter  without  a  present  of  money. 
The  amount  is  proportioned  to  their  rank,  or  the  land 
they  hold.  Some  chiefs  on  such  occasions  give  sixty 
dollars}  others  ten  or  five,  and  some  only  one. 

A  short  time  before  his  embarkation  for  England,  a 
large  native  house  was  built  for  Rihoriho,  at  Honoruru, 
in  the  island  of  Oahu.  During  three  days  after  the  king 
went  into  it  the  people  came  with  their  gifts.  '  No  indi- 
vidual, not  even  the  queens,  entered  the  house  without 
presenting  the  king  a  sum  of  nioney ;  several  gave  dp- 

*  The  deNiand.  fw  these  dues  originated  In  their  nnproOtable  Toyage  to 
Canton,  in  1816.  The  carga  of  sandal- wood  was  sold,  but  instead  of  a  retam 
in  eloths,  silks,  dec,  the  Tcssel  camo  back  neariy  empty,  and  in  debt.  Th» 
king  inquired  the  reason ;  when  the  captain,  a  Tery  incompetent  person  for 
anch  a  bosiness,  told  him  that  some  of  the  money  had  beeh 'stolen ;  that  M» 
much  was  demanded  for  pilotage,  coming  to.anchor,  Ac,  as  t*  lesTe  nothing  for 
the  purpose  of  fitting  the  vessel  for  s«a,  which  had  oecaaioned  the  debt  **  U»  . 
rephed  the  king,  **  that  be  the  case,  we  wUl  hsTc  a  pUot  here,  and  every  vessel 
Ihat  enters  the  harbour  shall  pay  me  for  anchorage  " 
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wards  of  fifty  doHftin ;  and  we  saw  more  than  two  thou- 
sand dollars  received  in  ^ne  day.  A  similar  tax  was  also 
levied  by  Kuakini,  Iha  governor  at  Kainia,  when  he  first 
entered  a  handsome  framed  house,  recently  erected 
there.  '     .  *' 

Until  the  estafolishment  of  a  Christian  mission  among 
them,  the  Sandwich  islanders  had  no  records,  and  coA- 
seqnently  no  written  laws.  There  is,  however,  a  kind 
of  traditional^  code,  a  number  of  regulations  which 
have  heen  either  promulgated  by  f<mner  kings,  or  fol- 
lowed by  general  consent,  respecting  the  tenure  of 
lands,  right  6f't>roper^,  personal  security,  and  exchange 
or  barter,  which  are  well  understood,  and  usually  acted 
upon. :  This  portion  of  personal  labour  due  from  a  tenant 
to  his  chief  is  fixed  bv  custom,  and  a  chief  would  be 
Justified  in  banishing  the  ^person  who  should  refuse  it 
when  required :  on  the  other-  hand,  were  a  chief  to 
banish  a  man.  who  had  rendered  it,  and  paid  the  stipu- 
lated rent,  his  conduct  would  be  contrary  to  their 
opinions  of  right;  and  if  the  man  complained  to  the 
governor  or  tt^  king,  and  no  other  charge  was  brought 
against  hini,  he  would  most  likely  he  reinstated.  The 
irrigation  of  their  plantations  is  of  great  importance  in 
most  parts ;  and  there  is  a  law  that  the  water  shall  be 
conducted  over  eve^y  plantation  twice  a  week  in  gene- 
ral, and  once  a  week  during  the  dry  season. 

Oh  the  death  of  a  chief  his  lands  revert  to  the  king  or 
the  governor  of  the  island.  He  may  nominate  his  son, 
his  wife,  or  any  othei4>er8on,  ta  succeed  to  his  districts, 
&c.,  but  the-appoiiitnient  must  be^confirmed  by  the  king 
or  governor  before  the  individual  can  take  possession. 
This  regulation,  next  to  the  tabu,  is  the  most  effectual 
mode  of  pre6erving''the  authority  and  influence  of  the 
king  and  chiefe. 

In .  cases  of  assault  or  murder,  except  when  com- 
mitted by  their  own  chief,  the  family  and  friends  of  the 
injured  party  are,  by  common  consent,  justified  in  re- 
taliating. When  they  are  too  wes^  to  attack  the 
offender,  they  seek  the  aid  of  th^.  neighbours,  ^peal 
to  the  chief  of  the  district,  or  the  king,  who  seldom 
inflicts  a  heavier  punishment  than  hanishment,  even  for 
murder,  which,  however,  is  a  crime  very  rarely  com- 
mitted by  the  natives. 

Theft  among  themselves  is  severely  punished.  For- 
merly, when  a  garden-  or  house  had  been  robbed,  and 
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the  robbers  were  (tiscovered,  those  whose  goods  had 
been  stolen  repaired  to  the  hojuse  or  plantation  of  the 
offenders,  and  hao^  seized,  whatev^  they  could  find. 
This  regulation  was  so  well  established,  that  though 
the  guilty  party  should  be  the  strongest,  they  would  not 
dare  to  resist  the  retaliation ;  for,  in  the  event  of  their 
making  any  opposition,  the  people  of  a  whole  district 
would  support  those  who  were  thus  punishing  the  indi- 
vidusds  by  whom  theft  had  been  perpetrated. 
,  When  robbery  had  been  committed  on  the  property 
of  a  high  chievor  to  any  great  amount»the  thief,  in 
some  of  the  islands,  was  frequently  bound  hand  and  foot, 
placed  in  an  old  decayed  canoe,  towed  out  to  sea,  and 
turned  adrift.  The  canoe  speedily  filled,  and  the  cul- 
prit, being  bound,  soon  sank  beneath  the  waves. 

Adultery  among  the  highest  ranks  has  been  punished 
with  death  by  decapitation. 

Inthe  transactions 'Of  barter  among  themselves,  there 
are  several  regulations  which  the^r.  punctually  observe. 
No  bargain  was  considered  binding  till  the  articles 
were  actually  exchanged,  and  the  respective  owners  ex- 
pressed themselves  satisfied.  Afterward  there  was  no 
withdrawing,  however  injurious  the  bargain  might  be  to 
either  party. 

There  is  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  no  class  of  men, 
either  peasants  or  mechanics,  who  are  regularly  em- 
ployed as  day-labourers,  or  who  receive  for»  their  work 
a  stipulated  payment,  except  those  employed  by  for- 
eigners. In  hiring  workmen  to  dig  stone,  burn  lime, 
build  a  house  or  canoe,  &c.,  it.  is  a  common  practice 
among  the  natives  themselves  to  make  the  bargain  with 
a  petty  chief,  who  requires  the  l^tbour  of  all  hi^  depend- 
ants in  it9  fulfilment.  They  usually  pay  beforehand ; 
and  those  who  have  received  such  remuneration  are 
bound,  when  called  upon,  to  perform  their  work,  or 
have  their  property  seized  and  their  plantations  plun- 
dered. 

These  and  several  similar  regulations  are  generally 
received,  and  govern  the  conduct  of  the  people.  The 
king  can  dispense  with  any  of  them ;  but  such'  conduct 
would  be  contrary  to  the  established  \isage,  and  is  sel- 
dom done.  The  will  of  the  king,  however,  being  the 
supreme  law,  the  government  is  more  or  less  arbitrary, 
as  his  disposition  is  humane,  or  vindictive  and  cruel. 
His  power  extends,not  only  ^ver  the  pioperty,  but  over 
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the  liberty  and- lives,  of  the  people.  This  power  is  dele- 
gated  by  him  to  the  governors  of  the  different  islands, 
and  by  them  again  to  the  chiefs  of  the  districts.  A  chief 
takes  the  life  of  one  of  his  own  people  for  any  offence 
he-  may  commit,  and  no  one  thinks  he  has  a  right  to 
interfere.  But  though  the  power  of  the  chiefs  is  so  ab- 
solute over  their  pwn  peoi^«  it  extends  no  further.  A 
chief  dare  not  for  any  offence  punish  a  man  belonging 
to-  another,  but  must  complain  to  the  chief  oi^  whose 
land  the  offender  resides. 

The  king  is  chief  magistrate  over  the  whole  islands.^ 
The  governors  sustain  the  same  office  in  the  islands 
under  their  jurisdiction,  and  the  chiefs  of  the  districts 
are  the  arbitrators  in  all  quarrels  among  their  own  peo- 
ple. A  man  dissatisfied  with  the  decisions  of  his  chief 
may  appeal  to  the  governor,  and  finally  to  the  king. 
They  have  no  ^regular  poUce,  but  the  king  has  general^ 
a  number  of  chiefs  in  attendance,  who,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  their  own  dependants,  execute  his  orders.  The 
governors  and  high  chiefs  have  the  same,  and  employ 
them  in  a  similar  manner  when  occasicm  requires. 

The  honso  or  front  yard  of  the  king  or  governor  is 
the  usual  court  of  juslace,  and  it  is  sometimes  quite  a 
courts  of  equity.  Judgment  is  seldom  given  till  both 
parties  are  heard  face,  to  fsjce.  They  have  Mveral  or- 
deals for  trying  those  accused  of  different  crimes.  One 
of  the  most  singular  is  the  wai  karuru,  shaking  water. 
A  large  calabash  or  wooden  dish  of  water  is  placed  in 
the  midst  of  a  circle,  on  one  side  of  which  the  accused 
party  is  seated.  A  prayer  is  offered  by  the  priest ;  and 
Ihe  suspected  individuals  are  required,  one  by  one,  to 
hold  both  hands,  with-  the  fingers  spread  out,  over  the 
dish,  while  the  priest  or  the  chief  looks  steadfastly  at 
the  face  «f  the  water ;  and  it  is  said  that  when  the  per- 
son who  has  committed  the  crime  spreads  his  hands  over 
the  vessel,  the  water  trembles.  Probably  conscious 
guilt  and  superstitious  dread  may  make  the  hands  of  the 
culprit,  shake,  and  occasion  the  tremulous  appearance 
of  the  water  in  which.they  are  reflected.  No  unneces^ 
sary  delays  take  place  in  the  redress  of  grievances  or 
the  administratioti  of  justice.  I  was  once  sitting  with 
Karaimoku,  when  a  pQor  woman  came  to  complain  of 
the-  chief  of  her  district,  who,  she  said,  had  kept  the 
water  running  through  his  own  plantation  for  several 
days,  while  the  potatoes  and  taro  in  her  garden  vffit^ 
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parched  up  with  drought.  After  making  a  few  incjuiries^ 
he  called  Kaiakoiri,  one  of  his  favourite  chiefs,  and 
said,  "  Go  with  this  wdman ;  and  if  the  chief  has  kept 
back  the-  water,  open  the  channels,  abd  let  it  flow  over 
her  field  immediately:'^  The  chief  girded  up  his  maro^ 
and,  followed  by  the  woman,  set  6ff/or  the,,  district  in 
which  she  resided. — No  lawyers  are.epfiplo^ed  to  con- 
duct their  public  trials ;  every  man  aovodates  his  own 
cause,  usually  sitting  cross-legged  before  the  judge ;  and 
I  have  often  been  pleased  with  the  address  the  different 
parties  have  displayed  in  exhibiting  or  enforcing,  their 
respective  claims. 

There  is^o  national  council,  neither  have  the  people 
any  voice  in  the  proceedings  of  government.  Bui  the 
king,  t)\ough  accountable  to  no  one  foe  the  measures  he 
adopts,  seldom  actsy in  any  affair  of  importance,  without 
the  advio^  of  his  confidential  chiefs.  .  These  counBellors 
are  in  no  degree  responsible  for  the  advice^  they  give, 
nor  liable  to  suffer  frbm  any  conduct  the  king  may  pur- 
sue. He,  however,  always  pays  a  deference  to  their 
opinion,  and  seldom  acts  in  opposition  to  their  Wishes. 
In  all  matters  of  importance,  it  is  customary  to  summon 
the  governors  and  principal  chiefs  of  the  several  islands 
to  a  national  council,  when  the  subject  is  freely  dis- 
cussed. Their  deliberations  are  genersdHy  conducted 
with  great  privacy,  and  seldom  known  among'  the  peo- 
ple till  finsdly  arranged,  when  they  are  promu^ted 
throughout  the  island  by  the  king's  heralds  or  messen- 
gers. The  king  sends  his  orders  directly  to  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  island,  or  principal  chief  of  the  district. 
Formerly  a  courier  bore  averbal  mess^aige-Hiow  h^car-* 
ries  a  written  despatch.  The  office  of  tnessenger,  as 
well  as  that  of  herald,  is  hereditary,  and  considered 
honourable,  as  those  who  sustain  it  must  necessarily 
have  possessed  the  conidence  of  the  king  and  chiefs. 

The  Haw«iilLn  system  of  governmen^««>-whether  de- 
rived from  the  country  whence  the  first  settlers  emi- 
grated, ox  established  by  warlike  chieftains  in  a  subse- 
quent period  of  their  history,  as  an' expedient  to  secure 
conquests,  to  command  the'servtces  of  their  tenants  on 
occasions  of  war,  and  to  perpetuate  tb«  influence  which 
military  prowess  or  success  in  the  ftrst  instance  had 
given  them— exhibits,  in  its  decided  monarchical  charao« 
ter,  the  hereditary  descent  of  rank^and  office,  and  other 
distinguishing  leatareB,.con8iderable  ^utnmceaient  fiom 
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a  state  of  barbarism,  and  warrants  the  conclusion  that 
they  have  been  an  organized  community  for  many  gene- 
i^tions.  But  whatever  antiquity  their  system  may  pos- 
sess, they  have  made  but  little  progress  in  the  art  of 
good  government.  The  well-being  .of  the  subject  seems 
to  have  bepn  butiearely  reg^ded  by  the  rulers,  who  ap- 
pear to  have  jcoosidered  the  lower  orders  in  general  as 
a  kind  of  property,  to  be  employed  only  in  promoting 
the  interests- of  their  superiors ;  and  the  ardent  love  of 
wealth  which  an  acquaintance  with  the  productions  of 
foreign  countries  has  excited  in  most  of  the  chiefs  has 
not  improved  the  condition  of  the  people.  Industry  re- 
ceives no  encouragement ;  and  even  those  Whom  natu- 
.  ral  energy  of  character  would  induce  to  cultivate  alarger 
portion  of  land  than  Was  absolutely  necessary  for  their 
bare  subsistence,  are  deterred  from  the 'attempt  by  the 
apprehension  of  thereby  exposing  Uhemselve^  to- the 
rapacity  of  avaricious  or  necessitous  chiefs.  Nothing 
can  be  more  detrimental  to  the  tru€  interest  of  the  chiefs 
and  the  civilization  and  happiness  of  the  people  than 
the  abject  dependence  of  {he  latter,  the  uncertain  tenure 
of  lands,  the  insecurity  of  personal  property,  the  exac- 
tions of  the  chiefs,  and  the  restrictions  on  trade  with 
the  shipping,  which  they  impose.  As  the  nation  in 
general  becomes  enlightened,  it  is  to  te  presumed  that 
the  policy  of  the  rulers  will  be  more  liberal,  and  the 
general  prosperity  of  the  islands  proportionably  ad- 
vanced. 

On  the  31st,  Mr.  Thurston  preached  twice  at  Towai- 
hae  to  attentive  congregatipos — and  with  the  labours  of 
'  the  day  closed  a  month  of  toil  and  interest  greater  than 
any  he  had  before  spent  m  the  Bandwich  Islands.  In 
the  retrospect,  he  could  not  but  hope  some  good  would 
result  to  the.' people. 

Early  on  the  1st  of  September,  Mr.  Thurston  left 
Towaihae  in  a  canoe  furnished  by  Mr.  Youtig,  and  at 
eight  in  the  forenoon  reached  the  plaoe  where  the  ^fio 
was  lying  at  anchor,  on  board  of  which  he  joined  Messrs. 
Goodrich  and  Bishop.  Soon  after  four  in  the  afternoon, 
they  weighed  anchor  and  made  saiL  When  ^ey  left 
Hawaii,  the  master  intended  touching  at  Maui ;  but  con-^ 
trary  winds  obhged  them  to  shape  their  course  towards 
Oahu,  where  they  safely  arrived  late  in  the  evening  of 
the  3d,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding  the  missioB 
family  in  the  enjoyment  of  comfortable  health 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

Traditions  respecting  the  origin  of  the  island4|<^4lirriafe  tmm  thenatives 
— Account  offoreignera  whoTisited  (be  8ai0«rie|uialaada1)efbre  tiey  were 
discovered  by  Caotain  Cook— Preaching  at  E!|if  ^-(rTTaditiofis  oCa  deluge 
—Visit  to  Maui— Memoir  gf  the  late  Iting  and  qu%en  of  the  islands— NoUce 
of  Boki,  their  principal  attendant— Return  to  Oahu.  '  t 

The  time  which  I  spent  at  Xairua  was^  chiefly  occu- 
pied in  conversation  with  the  goveraort)n  the  history 
and  t  tuitions  of  the  island,  the  advantages  of  instruc- 
tion, and  the  blessings  which  the  general-  adoption  of 
Christianity  w0uld  confer  on  the  people.  On  this  latter 
subjt?ct  the  governor  uniformly  expressed  his  conviction 
of  its  utility,  and  said  he  had  therelipre  sent  a  messei^ger 
round  among  the  pebpde,  requesting  th^m  (o  renounce 
their  former  evil  practices,  and  keep  the  Sabbath  accord- 
ing^ to  the  direction  of  the  \V%rd  of  God.  u 

Adjacent  to  the  govembr^s  house  stand  th'e  riiina  of 
Ahuena,  an  ancient  heiau,  where  the  war-god  was  often 
kept,  and  human  sacri^es  offered.  Since  the  abolition 
of  idolatry,  the  ^ovenior  has  converted  it  in|o  a  fort — 
h^&  widened  the  stone  wall  next  the  sea,  and  placed  upon 
it  a  number  of  cannon.  The  idols  are  all  destroyed,  ex- 
cepting three,  which  are  planted  on  the  wall,  one  at 
each  end,  and  the  other  in  the  centre,  where  they  stand 
like  sentinels  amid  the  guns,  as  if  designed,  by  their 
frifhtful  appearance,  to  terrify  an  epemy.  On  the  -29th 
I  visited  the  ruikis,  and  took  a  skatch  of  xme  of  the  i(|pls, 
which  stood  sixteen  feet  above  the  wall,  was  upwards 
of  three  feet  in  breadth,  and  had  teen  cam«d  out  of  a 
single  tree.  ~      .  -      - 

The  annexed  figure  may  be  considered  as  a  fair  speoi- 
meii  of  the  greater  part  of  Hawaiian  idol^.  The  head 
has  generally  a  most  horrid  appearance,  the  mouth  being 
large,  and  usually'  extended  wide,  exhibiting  a  row  of 
large  leeth,  resembling  in  no  small  degree  the  cogs  in 
the  wheel  of  an  engine,  and  adapted  to  excite  terror 
rather  than  inspire  confidence  in  the  beholder.  Some 
of  their  idols  were  of  i^one,  and  many  were  con- 
structed with  a  kind  of  wicker-work  covered  with  red  ' 
feathers.  ,  '•  , 
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In  the  eveniilg  our  conversation  at  the  governor's 
turned  on  tlie  origin  of  the  people  of  Hawaii  and  the 
other  islands  of  the  Pacific-Tr-a  topic  which  often  engaged 
our  attention,  and  Tespecting  which,  in.  the  various^  in- 
qqiries  we  made,  we  often  had  occasion  to  regret  that 
the  traditions  of  the  natives  furnisl^d  jiuch  scanty  in- 
formation on  a  subject  so  interesting  and  important. 
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This  portion,  however,  though  small,'  and  surrounded 
by  an  incredible  mass  of  fiction,  is  still  worth  pre- 
serving. 

The  general  opinions  entertained  by  the  natives  them- 
selves relative  to  their  origin  are,  either  that  the  first  in- 
habitants were  created  on  th^  islands^  descended  from  the 
gods  by  whom  they  were  first  inhabited,  or  that  they  dame 
from  a  country  which  they  called  Tahiti.  Man3^  as  was 
the  case  with  the  chiefs  at  Maui,  and-sdso  the  governor 
at  this  placje,  suppose  that,  according  to  the  accounts 
of  the  priests  of  Tane,  Tanaroa,  and  other  gods,  the  first 
man  was  made  by  Haumea,  a  female  deity.  .We  Ikave 
not,  however,  met  with  any  who  pretend  to  know  of 
what  material  he  was  formed.  Others,  again,  suppose 
the  chiefs  to  have  descended  from  Akea,  who  appears 
to  have  been  the  connecting  link  between  the  gods  and 
the  men;  but  this  supposes  the  chiefs  and  the  comtiion 
people  to  have  been  derived  from  different  sources.  The 
accounts  they  have  of  their  ancestors,  having  arrived  in 
a  canoe  from  Tahiti  are  far  mojre  gr^neral  and  popular 
among  the  people.  '      ■ .     * 

When  some  of  our  party  t^ere  at  Towaihae,  the  st^- 
ject  was  discussed.  Mr.  Yomg  said,  among  the  maay 
traditionary  accounts  of  the  origin  of  the  island, and  its 
inhabitants,  one  was-,'tha!t  in  former  times,  wlien  there 
was  nothing  but  sea,  aoi  immense  bird  settled  on  the 
water,  and  laid  an  egg,  which,  soon  burt^ting,  produced 
the  island  of  Hawaii.  Shortly  after  this,  a  man  and 
woman,  with  a  hog,  a  dog,  and  a  pair  of  fowls,  arrived 
in  a  canoe  from  the  Society  Islands^  took-up  their  ^ibode 
on  the  eastern  shores,  and  were  the  progenitors  of  the 
present  inhabitants.  7 

Another  account  prevalent  among  the  natives  of  Oahu 
states,  that  a  number  of  persons  arrived  in  a  canoe  from 
Tahiti,  and  perceiving  the  Sandwich  Islands  were  fer- 
tile, and  inhabited  only  by  ^ods  or  spirits^'took  up  their 
abode  on  one  of  them,  having  asked  permission  >oi  the 
gods,  and  presented  an  offering,  which  rendered  them 
propitious  to  their  settlement. 

Though  these  accounts  do  not-  prove  that  the  Sand- 
wich islanders  came  originally  from  the  Georgian 
Islands,  they  afford  a  strong  presumption  in  favour  of 
such  an  opinion. 

Tahiti  is  the  name  of  the  principal  island  in  the  group, 
called  by  Captain  Cook  the.  Georgian  Islands.    It  is  the 
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OtaheiU  of  Cook;  the  Ttnti  of  Bougainville;  and  the 
Tahettee,  or  Tahitee,  of  Forster.  In  the  language  of 
the  Georgian  and  Sooiety  Islands,  the  word  iahiti  also 
signifies  to  pull  up  or  take  out  of  the  ground,  .as  herbs 
or  'trees  are  taken  up  with  'a  view  to  transplantation, 
and  to  selects  or  extract  passages  from  a  Book  or  lan- 
guage, to  be  translated  into  another.  Hence  a  book  of 
scripture  extracts  is  called,  words,  takUihea. 

In  the  language  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  we  do  not 
know  that  the  word  is. ever  used  in  the  latter  sense,  and 
very  rarely  in  the  former.  It  is  generally  employed  to 
donate  any  foreign  country,  i^nd  ^eems  equiviilent  to 
the  English  word  abroad^  as  applied  to  parts  beyond  the 
sea.  But  though,  this  is  the  signification  of  the  word 
among  fhe  Sandwich,  islanders  at  the  present  time,  it  is 
probable  that  it  w;as  primarily  used  to  designate  the 
whpfe  of  the  southern  group,-  or  the  prihcipal  island 
among  them;  and,  it  may  lead  us  to  infer^  either  that 
Tahiti  and  the  Georgian  and  Society  Islands  were  all 
the  foreign  countries  the  Hawaiians  were  acquainted 
with,, or  that  they  ccfkisiifered  the  Marquesian  Islands 
cOQtigdous,  and'  p(^tically  connected  with  them,  and 
that  these  being  the  only  .foreign  countries  originally 
knoiw  to^hem,  theyhnve  applied  the  term  to  every 
other  part  with  which  they^oire.  subsequently  become 
acquainted.  In  some  of  the  ancient  ^traditions  of  the 
Society  islanders,  Opoa  in  Raiatea,  the  most  celebrated 
place  m  the  island?,  tHe  birth-place  of  Oro,  and  the 
spot  where  the  human  ^species  were  created,  &c.,  is 
called  Hawaii. 

It  is  an  opinion  generally  received,  that  the  various 
tribes  inhabiting  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  have  an 
Asiatic,  and  probably  a  Malayan,  origin.  Applied  to*  a 
great  part  of  them»  this  opinion  is  supported  by  a  va- 
riety of  facts  ^  but  with  respect  to  those  groups  with 
which  we  ar^  acquainted,  additional  evidence  appears 
necessary' to  confirm  such  a  conclusion. 

The  natives  of  the  eastern  part  of  New-Holland,  and 
the  intertropical  islands  within  thirty  des^ees  east,  in- 
cluding New-Caledonia,  the  -New-Hebrides,  and  thft 
Ftgiis,  appear  to  be  one  natioa,^  and  in  all  probability 
came  originally  from  the  Asiatic  island?  to  the  north- 
ward; as  theiu  skin  is  black,  and  their  hair  woolly  or 
crisped,  like  the  inhabitants  or  the  mountainous  parts 
of  several  of  the  Asiatic  islands.    But  the  inhabitants 
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of  all  the  islands  to  the  east  of  the  Figiis,  including  the 
Friendly  Islands  and  N^w^Zealand,  tho«gh  they  have 
many  characteristics  in  common  with  these,  have  a 
numbef  essentiaUy  distinct.. 

Tha  natives  of  Chatham  Island  and  New-Zedand,  in 
the  sotith;'the  Sandwich- Islands,  in  the  ndrth;  tjie 
Friendly  Islands,  in  the  wesi;  and  all  the  intermediate 
islands,  as  fair  as  Easter  Island,  in  the  east,. are  one 
people.  Their  mythology,  traditions,  manner^  and  cus- 
toms, fangun^Cj  and  physical  app^aranc(e,  in  their  main 
features,  arc,  so  far  as  we  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  them,^  fdentic^lly  the  same, 
yet  differing  in  many  respects  froin  those  of  the  islands 
to  the  westward  Of  Tqngat^bu. 

The  dress  of  the  Figiians,  &c.  is  not  the  same  as  that 
of  the  natives  of  New-Zealand,-  Tahiti,  and  the  other 
islands ;  they  do  not  appear  to  wear  the  cloak,  or  the 
tiputa.  In  war,  they  tnrow  long  spears  to  a  consider- 
able distance,  and  use  the  bow  and  arrow,  whiciithe 
others  only  employ  in  their  amusements. 

The  difference  in  their  physical  character  is  greater; 
the  4ark  complexion,  woolly  hair,  "^nd  slender  make, 
indicate  them  to  be  a  different  people. 

Various  points  of  resemblance  h4ve  been  ^sho wn  be- 
tween the  aborigines  of  America  and  the  natfves  of  the 
eastern  islands  of  the  'Pacific,  in  their  modes  of  war, 
instruments,  gymnastic  ganres,  rafts  or  canoes,  treat- 
ment of  their  children,  dressing  their  hair,  feather  head- 
dresses of  the  chiefs,  girdles,  aftd  particularly  the  tiputn 
of  the  latter,  which,  in  shape  and  use,  exactly  resembles 
the  poncho  of  the"  Peruvians.  •  .  ' 
,  .These  circunretances  seem  to  favour  the  conjecture 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  i-slands  west  of  Tongatabu  ' 
have  an  Asiatic  origin  entirely ;  but  that  the  natives  of 
the  eastern  islands  may  be  a  mixed  race,  *who  have 
emigrated  from  the  Ameripan  continent;,  and  from  the 
Asiatic  islands ;  that  the  proximity  of  the  Friendly  and 
Figii  Islands  may  have  given  both  a  variety  of  words 
and  usHges  in  common,  while  the  people  to  which  the 
former  belong  have  remained  in  many  respects  distinct.^ 

The  nation  inhabiting  the  eastern -parts  of  the  Pacific 
has  spread  itself  over  an  immense  tract  of  ocean,  ex- 
tending upwards  of  Seventy  degrees  north  and  south 
from  New-Zeaiandand  Chatham  Island  to  the  Sandwich 
group,  and  between  sixty  and  seventy  degrees  east  and 
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west  from  Tongatabu  to  Easter  Island.  This  last  is 
not  farther  from  th^  islands  adjacent  to  the  continent 
than  some  of  thc^e  groups,  ate. from*any  other  inhabited 
island,  ^he  Sandwich  Islands  are  above  twenty  degrees 
from  thQ  Marquesas,  and  thirty-six  from  Tahiti,  yet 
inhabited  by  the' same  race  of  people. 

The  day  after  the  conversation  took  place  which  led 
to  the  above  remarks,  the  pilot-boat  arrived  at  Kairud, 
on  her  way  to  Maui.  -  On  first  coming  to  anchor,  Kii- 
kiori,  the  master,  said^ he  should  sail  in  the  evening; 
but  when  I  told  him  I  would  go  with  hini,  if  he  would 
wait  till  the  SabUath  was  over,  he  cheerfully  agre#d  to 
do  so.  By  him  the  *govefh6r  received  a  note  on  busi- 
ness, written  by  Kamakau,  the  interesting  chief  of 
Kaavaroa,  which,  after  he  had  read  it,  he  showed  me, 
saying  he  admired  the  dilig^ence  and  perseverance  of 
KamakaU)  who,  with  biit  little  instruction,  had  learned 
to  write  very  well.  .' "  This  letter- writingi"  added  the 
governor,  ^'  is  a  very  good  thing. ^'  .  It  also  appears  to 
Siem  a  most  surprising  art,  which,  till  they  saw  what 
had  been,  acquired  by  the  natives  of  the  southern 
islands,',  they  imagined  could  never  be  attained  by 
per^ns  in  their  circumstances.  Siy>posing  it  beyond 
the  powers  of  man  to-  invent  the  plan  of  communi- 
cating words  by  marks  on  paper,  they  have  sometimes 
asked  us,  if,  in  the  first  instance,  the  knowledge  of  it 
were  not  communicated  to  mankind  by  God  himself. 
'  In  the  governor's  family  is  an  interesting  girl,  who  is 
called  his  daughter,^  and  has  been  spoken  of  as  the  fu- 
ture consort  of  the^  young  prince  Kauikeoule,  instead 
of  Nahienaeria,  his  sister.         -      ' 

Marriage  contracts  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  are  usu- 
ally concluded  by  the  parents  or  relations  of  both  par- 
ties, or  by  the  man  and  the  parents  or  friends,  of  the 
woman. 

We  are  not  aware  that  the  parents  of  the  woman  re- 
ceive any  thing  from  the  husband,  or  give  any  dowry 
with  the  wife.  Their  ceremonies  on  the  occasion  are 
very  few,  and  chiefly  consist  in  the  bridegroom's  cast- 
ing a  piece  of  tapa  or  native  cloth  over  the  bride,  in  the 
presence  of  her  parents  or* relations.  Feasting  is  gen- 
eral, and  the  friends  of  bpth  parties- contribute  towards 
furnishing  the  entejlainment. 

The  marriage  tie  is  loose,  and  the  husband  can  dis- 
miss his  wife  on  any  occasion.  *  . 
03 
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'  The  number  of  male»  is  muclr'greater  tlian  that  of 
females  in  all  the  islands,  in  consequence  of  the.* girls 
being  mote  frequently.' destroyed  in*infancy,  as  less 
useful  than  the  males  for  purposes  of^  li^ar,  iishing,  .&c. 
We  do' not  know  the  exact  proportion  here ;  but-in  the 
Society  Islands,  in  all  our  early  schools,  the  proportion 
of  gijcis  to  boys  was  as  three  to  four,  or  four  to  five, 
though,  since  the  abolition  of  infanticide,  the  numbers 
are  equaL   '  »-         ^ 

Polygamy  is  allo.wed  "among  all  ranks,  but  practised 
only  by  the  chiefs,  who^e  means  enable  them  to  main- 
tain ^a  plurality- of  wives,  " 

Among  the  higher  ranks,  marriag^e -sterns  to  be  con- 
ducted on  principles  of  political  expediency,  with  a 
view  to  strengthen  alliances  and  family  influence ;  and 
among  the  reigning  family,,  brothers  and  sisters  marry. 
This  custom,  so  revolting'  td  every  idea  of  moral  pro- 
priety that  the  mind  is  shocked  at  the  thought  of  its 
existence,  appears  to  have  been  long  in  use ;  and  very 
recently  a  marriage  was  proposejd  at  Maui,  between  the 
young  prince  and  princess,  >  both  children  of  the  same 
parents.:  a  council  of  chiefs  was  held  on,  the  subject, 
and  all  were  favourable.  '  Thd  opinion  of  the  ntissioji- 
aries  was  asked.  The  Chiefs  assigned  as  a  reason^  that, 
being  the  highest  chiefs  in  the  islands,  they  could  not 
marry  any  others  who  were  their  equals,  and  ought  not 
to  form  any  alliances  with  inferiors^  as  it  was  desirable 
that  the  supreme  rank  they  held  should  descend  to  their 
posterity.  They  were  told  that  such  marriages*  were 
forbidden  in  the  Word  of. God,  were  held  in  abhorrence 
by  all  civilized  and ,  Christian  nations,  and  had  seldom 
been  known  to  leave  any  descendants  to  t^rear  the  honour 
or  sustain  the  rank  the  contracting  parties  desired  thoa 
to  perpetuate.    ,  ♦  •  •-       i 

Several  of  the  chiefs  present  made  no  profession  of 
Christianity,  and  consequently  were  uninfluenced  by 
some  of  the  remarks;  but  the  concluding  observation 
appeared  of  importance  to  them  all.  They  said  they 
thought  th^re  was  some  truth  in  it ;  that  the  late  king 
Tanrehameha,  father  of  Rihohho,  had  several  wives 
who  were  his  near  relations,"  and  ,everl  his  daughter-in- 
law,  yet  left  no  children,  except  those  Of  whom  Keo- 
puolani  was  the'mother,  and  who,  though  a  sacred  chief 
of  higher  rank  than  her  husband;  was  the  granddaughter 
of  a  princess  of  another  island,  and  distahtly  connected 
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with  his  family,  zjXt-  that  the  same  was  the  case  with 
RihorihQ.  '  -, 

The  marriage^ was  pdstponed;  and  it  appeairs  to  be 
the  opiuioQ  of  the  chiefs  in  general  that  it  ought  not  to 
take,  place.  The  individuals  themselves  are  entirely 
passive  in  the  affair ;  and  we  view  it  as  a  happy  circu in- 
stance, subversive  of  an  evil  custom,  and  tending  tt;  pro- 
duce moral  feelings  highly  adv^itag^ous,  and  illustr^itl  ve 
Of  the  collateral  advantages  atj^ing  from  the  influence 
of  Christian  missionaries. 

An  interesting  conversation  took^  place  this  evening, 
relative  t6  the  first,  visits  the  islanders  received  froni 
foreigners.  The  possession  of  pieces  of  iron,  particu- 
larly one  supposed  to  be  the  point  of  a  broadsword,  by 
the  natives  ,of  Tenai  (Atooi),  when  discovered  by 
Captain  Cook,  induced  some  of  his  companions  to  think 
they  were  not  the  first  European  visiters  to  the  islands. 
Wp  have  endeavoured  to  ascertain,  by  inquiring  of  the 
most  intelligent  of  the  natives,  wliether  or  not  this  ^as 
the  fact. 

They  have  three  accounts  of  foreigners  arriving  at 
Hawaii  prior  to  Capt.  Cook.  .  The  first  was  the  priest 
Paao,  who  landed  at  Kohala,  and  to  whom  the  pri<)st8 
of  that  neighbourhood  traced  their  genealogy  until  vary 
recently.  Of  this  priest  some  account  is  given  in  <i  pre- 
ceding chapter.    ' 

The  second  account  states,  that  during  the  lifetime 
of  Opiri,  the  son  of  "Paao,  a  number  of  foreigners  (white 
toenX  arrived  isit  Hawaii,  landed  somewhere  in  the  south- 
west part  of  the  island,  and  repaired  to  the  mountnins, 
where  they  took  up  their  abode.  The  natives  regvtrrled 
them  with  a  superstitious  curiosity  and  dread,  and  kiK^w 
not  whether  to  consider  them  as  gods  or  men.  Opiri 
was  sent  for  by  the  king  of  that  part  of  the  island  where 
ihey  were  residing,  and  consulted  as  to  the  conduct  to  be 
observed  towards  them.  -According  to  his  advice,  a 
larg^  present  of  provisions  was  cooked  and  carried  to 
them.  Opiri  led  the  procession,  accompanied  by  seve- 
ral men,  each  carrym^  a  bamboo  cane,  with  a  piece  of 
white  native  cloth  tied  to  the  end  of  it.  When  the  stran- 
gers saw  them  approaching  their  retreat,  they  cam i?  out 
"to  meet  them.  The  natives  placed  the  baked  pigs  and 
potatoes,  &c.  on  the  grass, 'fixed  their  white  banners 
in  thq  ground,  and  then  retreated  a  few  paces.  The 
foreigners  approached.    Opiri  addressed  them.    They 
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*  ^answered,  received  the  presents^  ^d  allerward'  con- 
•^  «  versed  with  the  people  through  the  medium  of  Opiri. 
The  facility  wit.h%hich  the^r  could. commdnicate  their 
thoughts  by  means  of  Qpiri,  the  governor  said,  was  at- 
tributed to  the  supposed inihience  of  Opiri  with  his  gods. 
The  foreigners,  they  imagined,  were  supernatural beiiigs, 
and,  as  such,  were,  treated  with  every  possible  mark  of 
respect.  After  remaining  some  time  oa  the  island,  they 
returned  to  their  own  copntry.  No  account  is  .preserved 
of  the  kind  of  vessel  in  which  they  arrived  or  departed. 
The  name  of  the^principal  person  among  ^em  was  Ma-r 
nahini ;  and  it  is  a  singular  fabt,  that  in  the  Marquesian, 
Society,  and  Sandwich  Islands  the  term'  manahini  is 
still  employed  .to  designate  a  stranger,  visiter,  or 
guest.  •    .      -: 

The  third  account  is  mucli  more  recent  and  precise, 
though  the,  period  at  which  it  took  place  is  udcertain. 

It  states,  that  a  number  of  years  after  the  departure 
of  M^nahini'ma  (Manahini  and  his  party),- in  the  reigii  oC 
Kahoukapu,  king  at  Kaavaroa,  seven  foreignelrs  arrived 
atKearake'kua  bay,  the  spot  where  Captain  Cook  landed. 
They  came  in  a  painted  boat,  with  an  awning  or  canopy 
over  the.  stern,  but  without  -mast  or  sails.  They  were 
all  dressed ;  the  colour  bf  their  clothes  was  white  or 
yellow,  and  one  of  them  tvore  a  pahi^  long  knife,  the 
nam^  by  which  they  still  call  a  sword,  at  his  side,  and 
had  a  feather  in  his  hat.  The  natives  received. them 
kindly.  They  married  native  women,  were  made  chiefs, 
proved  themselves  warriors,  -aqd  ultimately  became  very 
powerful  in  the  island  of  Hawaii,  which,  it  is  said,  was 
for  some  time  govenied  by  thenr; 

There  are  in  the  Sandwich. Islands  a  number  of  per- 
sons distinguished  by  a  lighter  colour  in  their  skm, 
and  corresponding  brown  curly  hair,  called  eku,  who 
are,  by  all  the  natives  of  the  islands,  considered  as  the 
descendants  of  these  foreigners,  who  acknowledge  them- 
selves to  be  such,  and  esteem '  their  origin  by  nd  means 
dishonourable.  ..  ^ 

Another  party  is  said  to  have  afterward  arrived  at  the 
same  place,  but  the  accounts  the  natives  give  of  their 
landing  are  not  very  distinct ;- and  we  feel  imdecided 
whether  there  were  two  distinct  parties,  or  only  two' 
different  accounts  of  the  same  event.  '     * 

We  have  heard  from  one  of  the  chiefs  of  Hawaii  that 
there  is  a  tradition  of  a  ship  having  touehed  at  the  isIaiiA 
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of  Maui  prior  to  the  arrival  of  Captain  Cook ;  but,  with 
the  exception  of  this  chief,  all  the  natives  we  have  con- 
versed with  on  the  subject,  and  we  hntVe  conversed  with 
many,  declare  thaT  they  h4d  no  idea  of  a  ship  before 
Capt.  Cook  was  seen  off  Tauai.  Tbe  ship  they  Ciilled 
motu,  an  island,  probably  supposing  it  .was  an  i^l^id  with 
all  its  inhabitants.  ^ 

Marvellous  reports  respecting  the  ships  ;tn4  people 
were  circulated  through  the  islands,  between  the  first 
discovery  off  Tauai  and  the  return  of  the  vessels  from 
the  north-west  coast  of  America.  Aa  mot  skin  of  h  2  bird's 
eggj  a  native  of  Tauai,  who  was  on  board  one  of  the 
shipsv  procured  a  piece  ef  canvass  about  a  yard  and  a 
half  long,  Vhich  Tiha,  king  OfTauai^  sent  ins  a.  present 
to  Poriorani,  king  of  Oahu.  He  gave  it  to  his  queen 
Opuhani,  by  whom  it  was  worn  on  the  moat  (:onspicu* 
ous  part  of  her  dress  in  a  pubUc  procession,  and  attriicl(^d 
more  attention  than  any  thing  els§.  The  piece  of  cloth 
was  called  Aa  mo,  after  the  man  who  had  the  honour 
of  bringing  it  from  the  ships. 

The  most  unaccountable  circumsta^^  connected  with 
the  priest  Paao.is  his  arriving  aloqe,  though  he  nnjy^ht 
be  the  only  survivor  of  his  party.  If  suc^h  a  person 
overdid  arrive,  we  should  think  he  was  a  Koman  Cath- 
olic priest,  and  the  reported  gods  an  imu^e  and  a 
cruciffx. 

The  Afferent  parties  that  subsequently  arrived  were 
probably,  if  any  inference  may  be  drawn  from  the  ac- 
counts of  the  natives,  survivors  of  the  crew  of  some 
Spanish  ship  wrecked  in  the  neighbourhood,  perhaps  on 
the  numerous  reefs  to  the  north-west;  or  they  mii^ht 
liave  been  culprits  committed  by  their  country  men  to 
the  mercy^of  tne  waves.  The  circumstance  of  the  first 
party  leaving  the  island  in  the  same  boat  rn  which  they 
arrived  would  lead  us  to  suppose  they  had  been  wrecked, 
and  had  escaped  in  their  boat,  or  had  constructed  a  hark 
out  of  the  wreck  of  their  ship,  as.^has  subsequently  heen 
the  case  with  two  vessels  wrecked  in  the  vicinity  of 
these  islands.  • 

It  is  possible  that  one  or  other  of  the  islands  might  have 
been  seen  by  some  Spanish  ship  passing  between  Aca- 
pulco  and  Manilla ;  but  it  is  n9t  probable  that  they  were 
ever,  visited  by  any  6t  these  ships.  An  event  ^o  inter- 
esting to  the  people  would  not  have  been  left  out  of 
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their  tradi^ons,  which  contain  many  things  much  less 
important  ;#  and  had  the  Spaniards  discovered  them, 
however  jealou8*4hey  might  be  of  such  a  discovery 
becoming  known  to  other  nations,  that  jealousy  would 
not  have  prevented  their  availing  themselves  of' the 
facihtigs  which  the  islands  afforded  for  refitting  or  re- 
cruiting their  vessels,  which  must  frequently  have  been 
most  desirable  during  the  period  their  ships  were  accus- 
tomed to  traverse  these  seas.  . 

These  accounts,  but  particularly  the  latter,  are  gene- 
rally known^  and  have  been  related  by  different  persons 
at  distant  places.  '  All  agree  respectiiig  the  boat,  cloth- 
ing, sword,  &c.  of  the  party  who-arrived  at  Kearake^kua. 
Among  others,  the  late  king  Rihoriho  gave'  us  a  detailed 
account  of  their  landing,  &c.  only  a  short  time-  before 
he  embarked  for  England.  We  feel  but  little  doubt  of 
the  fact.^  but  the  country  whence  they  came,  the  place 
whither  they  were  ^und,  the  occasion  of  their  visit, 
and  a  variety  of  interesting  particulars  connected  there- 
with, will  probably  remain  undiscpvered. 

The  31st  was-;&e  Sabbath.  The  stillness  of  every- 
thing around,  the^cent  apparel  of  .those  who  were  seen 
passing  and  repassing,  together  with  the  numbers  of 
canoes  aU  drawn  up,  on  the  l)each,  under  the  shade  ef 
the  cocoanut  or  kou<trees,  combined  to  mark  the  return 
of  the  la  tabu,  or  sacred  day.  An  unusual  number  at- 
tended family  prayers  at  the  governor's  house  in  the 
morning;  and  at  half-paist  ten  the  bell  was  ruftg  for 
public  worship.  -  About  eight  hundred  people  Resembled 
under  the  ranai,.  and  I  preached  to  them  from  Hej^  xi'.  7. 
And  after  a  succinct  account  of  the  deluge,  i  ^deav^ 
oured  to  exhibit  the  advantages  of  faith,  and  the  con- 
sequences of  wickedness  and  unbelief,  as  illustrated  Jn 
the  salvation  of  Noah  and  the  destruotion  of  the  rest 
of  mankind.  .  .     •    ~ 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  service,  several  persons 
present  requested  me  to  remain  till  they  had  made  some 
mquiries  respecting  the  deluge,  Noaji,  Ap.  ' 

They  said  they  were  informed  by  their  fathers  that 
all  the  land  had  once  been  overflowred  by  the  sea,  except 
a  small  peak  on  the  top  of  Mouna  Kea,  w)iere  two  human 
beings  were  preserved  from  the'destruction  that  over- 
took the  r^st ;  but  th^y  said  they  had  never -before  hesiid 
of  a  ship,  or  of  Noah,  having  always  been  accustomed 
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to  call  it  the  kai  a  Kahindrii  (sea  of  KahiiWLrii).  After 
convepsing  with  them  some  time,  I  returned  to  the  gov- 
'ernor's.  '        ^ 

The  afternoon  was  principally  employed  in  conversa- 
tion witt>  him  on  theflciodt  and  the  repeopHng  of  the  earth 
by  the  descendants  of  Noah.  The  governor  seemed  to 
doubt  whether  it  were  possible  that  Uie  Hi^waiians  could 
be  the  descendants  Of  Noah ;  but  said  he  thou^j^lit  their 
progenitors  must  have  been  created  on  the  j^thutds.  l 
told  him  the  account  in  the  Bible  had  every  fvjdence 
that  could  b6  wished  to  support  it;  referred  hjm  to  hia 
own  traditions,  not  only  of  Hawaii  having^  been  p^oplt^d 
by  persons  who  canie  iii  canoes  from  a  foreign  country, 
but  of  their  having  in  their  turn  visited  other  islands  »nil 
planted  colonies,  asJn  the  days  of  Kamapiikai — the  sa- 
pQiioritv  of  their  War<-canoes  in  former  days — the  rtisem- 
blance  Hi  manners,  cdstohis,  traditions,  and  Imnguaga  be- 
tween themselves  and  other  islanders  in  the  Pacific, 
many  thousand  miles  distant. 

The  longevity  of  mankind  in  the  days  of  No^ih  also 
surprised  him.  Comparing  it  with  th#period  of  human 
life  at  the  present  time,  he  said,  "By-and-by  men  will 
not  live  more  than  forty  years.'.' 

At  half-past  four  in  the  afternoon  the  bell  rjng  again^ 
and  the  people-collected  in  numbers  about  equal  to  those 
who  attended  in  the  morning.  I  preached  to  them  from 
the  words,  "  Be  not  weary  in  weU-doing,  for  in  due  sea- 
son ye  shall  redp^  if  ye  faint^  not  " 

Numbers  thronged  the  governor's  Jiouse  at  evening 
worship  The«conversatio(i  afterward  ttirned  upon  tho 
identity  of  the  body  at  the  resurrection,  iind  the  reward 
of  the  righteous  in  heaven.  The  governor  atjUed  if  peo- 
ple would'  know  each  other  in  heaven;  cuid  when  an- 
swered in  the  affirmative,  said  he  thought  Clirif^tian 
relations  wcJuld  be  very  happy  when  they  met  tht-re. 
Some  who  were  present  asked,  '"^If  there  is  mq  eating 
apd  drinking  or  wearing  of  clothes  in  hcavt^n,  wherein 
does  its  goodness  consist  ?."  This  was  a  natural  ques- 
tion for  a  Hawaiian  to  ask;  who  never  h:id  rin  idea  of 
happiness,  except  in  the  gratification  of  bis  natural  ap^ 
petrtes  and  feelings.  In  answer  to  the  question,  they 
were,  however,  informed  that  the  joys  of  heaven  were 
intellectual  and  spiritual,  and  would  inlinitely  exceed, 
both  in  their  nature  and  duration,  «Very  earthly  enjoy- 
ment. At  a  late  hour  I  took  leave  of  the  governor  and 
03 
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his  ramilyT  thanking  him  at  the  same  time  for  the  hos-. 
prtiible  entertafnment  we  had  feceived,  and  the  great 
facilities  he  had  afforded  for  accompUshing  the  objects 
of  our  visit.    ,  '  .  ' 

About  three  o'clock  in  the  mooming,  being  awoke  by 
the  <»hoiits  of  the  men  who  were  heaving  up  the  anchor 
of  the  pilot-boat,  I  repaired  on  board,  and  immediately 
afterw^iird  we  sailed  with  a  gentle  breeze  blowiifg  from 
Ihe  land.  The  wind  was  light  and  baffling,  and  it  was 
noon  before  we  reached  To^aihae,  where  I  learned  with  ' 
disappointment  that  the  Nio  had  mailed  to  Oahu.  :Oq 
landinj^  [  was  welcomed  by  Mr.  Ybiing,  with  #hofti  I 
rem^iiied  till  the  pilot-boat  was.  ready  to  sail  for  La-  - 
haina.  .         ' 

Late  in  the  evenlhg  of  the  2d  of  September,  afler 
preaching  to  the  people  of  the  place  at  Mr.  Young^s 
ho  use » I  went  again  on  board  the  pilot-boat,  but  found 
her  so  Tull  of  sandal- wood  that  there  was  not  room  for 
any  person  below,  while  the  decks  were  crowded  with 
nattrea.  The  weather  was'  unfavoHrable  for  getting 
under  way  till  dearly  daylight ;  and  every  person  on 
board  was  completely  drenched  by  the  heavy  rain  that 
fell  daring  the  night.  '  ^ 

During  the  forenoon  of  theSd,  ^e  drifted  Tslowly  to 
the  norjthward,  and  about  noon  took  in  eight  hundred 
dried  fish^  after  which  we  made  sail  for  Maui.  The 
weather  was  warm,  the  wind  light ;  and^all  on  board 
beini;:  obliged  to  keep  on  deck^  without  any  acreen  or 
shade  from  the  (yM)rching  rays  of  a  vertlc^  sun,. the 
situation  was  very  uncomfortable.  At  ^hree  P««M.  we 
took  the  channel-breeze,  which  soon  wafted  us  across  to 
the  south-east  part  of  Maui. 

As  the  shores  of  Hawaii  receded  from- my  View,  a 
variety  of  reflections  insensibly  arose  in  my  mind.  The 
tour  which,  in  the  society  of  my  companions,  I  had  rtlade 
had  been  replete  with  interest.  The  varied  and  sublime 
pheiiomena  of  nature  had  elevated  our  conceptions  Qf 
"  nature's  God*;'*  the  raannerii  and  customs  of  the  in- 
habitants held  increased  ou#*Wtfirest  in  their  welfare ; 
while  their  superstition,  moral  degradation,  igaorance, 
anti  vice  h^id  called  forth  our  sincerest  commUeratiOn. 
We  had  made  known  the  nature  and  consequences  of 
sin,  spoken  of  the  love  of  God,  and  had  exhibited  tWe 
Lorii  JeauiS  Christ  as  ^he  only  Saviour  to  multitudes 
who  had  never  before  heard  his  name,  or  been  direct^ 
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to  wojship  the  holy  and  living  God,  and  wile  would 
probably  never  hear  these  truths  a^in.  We  cherish  thiB^ 
hop§  that,  under  the  Divine  blessing,  lasting  goqd  will 
result,  even  from  this  t'ransienit  visit. 

Many,  of  the  individiials  we  have  met  on  these  occa- 
•*  sions,  vne  shall  in  all  probability  meet  no .  more  till  the 
.  morning  of  the  resurrection.     May  we  mefet^lhem  then 
on  the  right-hand  of  the  Soo  of  God  t 

At  sunset  we-  arrived  offMorokini,  but  were  shortly 
'after  becalikied.  The  current,  however,  was  in  our 
favour  through  the  night,  and  at  4aylig'ht  on  the  4th  we 
found  IHirseives  off  the  east  end  of  the  district  of  Laha- 
oina,  and  about  a  mile  distant  from  the  shore.  Many  of 
the  natives  jumped,  into  the  sea',  and  swam  to  the  beach, 
botding.their  clothes  above  their'heads  with  one  hand, 
and  swimming  with  th^  other. 

On  landing  (  waited  on  Keopuolani,  the  king's  mother, 
whom  I  found  ill;  Karaimoku,  Kaahumanu,  Kalakua, 
and  several  other  chiefs  were  reolining  around  her, 
weeping.  After  some  tiirfb,  Karaimoku  proposed  that 
they  sjiould  unitedly  pray  for  her  recovery,  and  his  pro- 
posal was  acceded  to.  r        .    • 

Towards  evening  I  visited  the  governor  of  the  island, 
'  and  alsolthe  king,  wl^  was  then  at  Maui.  The  subse- 
quent .  voyage  of  the  latter  to  Great  Britain,  accom- 
panied by  his  ^ueen,  and  the  melancholy  event  which 
terminated  their  lives  while  ia  London,  excited  con- 
siderable interest,  and  will  probably  be  consTdered  suffi- 
cient apo],Qgy  for  a  short  account  e^"  them,  although 
the  ev^ntnpok  pl^ce  after  my  vieit  to  Maui  at  thig 
tim6. 

The  Wte  king  of  the  Sandwi(;h  Islands  was  the  son 
of  Tamehameh^  former  king,  and  Keopuolani,  daughter 
of  Kauikeouli,  and  Kakuiapoiwa.  He  was  born  in  the 
eastern  part -of  Hawaii,  in  the  year  1795  or  1796.  The 
name  by  which  he  was  generally  known  was  Rihoriho^  * 
whiclr  was  only  a  contraction  of  Kalamnui-rihoriho,  lite- 
rally, the  heaven's  great  black — from  Ka  If ni,' the  heav- 
ens, nwi^  great,  and  rihori^^%pp\ifid  to  any  thing  burned 
to  blackness.  On  public  occasions  he  was  sometimes 
called  Tkmehameha,  aftet  his  fathep,  though  names  are 
not  always  hereditajry.  Besides  these,  he  had  a  variety 
o^ther  names,  the  most  common  ^of  which  was  lolani. 
The  word  lam,  heaven  or  «fey;  formed  a  component  part 
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in  the  name  of  most  chiefs  of  distinction.    The  follow- 
ing is  'A  fac-simile  of  the  6fficial  signature  of  the  late 


The  early  habits  of  sRihoriho  did  *iot  warrant  any 
great  expectations.  His  natur^  disposition  was  frank« 
and  hufn»ne.  Xhe  natives  always  spoke  of  him  as 
good-natured,  except  ^^en  he  was  under  the  influence 
of  ardent  spirits;  his  manncFS  were  perfectly' fcee,  at 
the  same  timt^  dignified,  and  always  -agreeable  to  those 
who  were  about  him.^  His  mind  was  naturally  inquisi- 
tive. The  questions  he  usiially  presented  to  foreigners- 
were  by  no  means  trifling ;  and  his  i[neniory  was^  reten- 
tive. Hia  general  knowledge  of  the  world  was  much 
greater  thati  could-  have  been  expected.  I  have  heard 
him  entertain  a  party  pf  chiefs  for  hours  together  with 
accounts  of  different  parts  of  the  earth,  ^escribing  the 
extensive  hkes,  the  mountains,  and  mines  of  North  and 
South  America — the  elephants  and  inhabitants  6f  India 
— the  houses^  manufactures,  &c.  of  England — with  no 
small  accuracy,  considering  he  had  never  seen  them. 
He  had  a  great  thirst  for  kiM)wledg6,  and  was  diligent  ia 
his  studiea.  I  recollect  his  remarkmg  one  'day,  when 
he  opened  his  writing-desk,  that  h6  expected  more  ad- 
vantage from  that  desk  than  from  a  fine  'brig  belonging 
to  him,  ly  in^f  at  anchor  opposite  the  house  in  which  we , 
were  sit  ling.  Mr.  Bingham  and  myself  were  his  daily 
teachers,  and  have  often  been  surprised  at  his  unwearied 
^persc^verance.  I  have  sat  beside  him  ai  his  desk  some- 
times from  nine  or  ten  o'clock  in  the  mofning  till  nearly 
sunset,  dunni?  which  period  his  pen  or  his  book  has  not 
been  out  of  his  h^nd  piore  than  three-quarters  oY  an 
hour,  while  he  was  at  dinner.  -  ^ 

We  do  not  know  that  Christianity  exerted  any  de- 
cisive influence  oi>  his  heart.  H^'  was  willing  to  receive 
the  missiojiaries  on  their  first  arnval-^availed  himself 
of  their  knowledge,  to  increase  his  own — and,  during 
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the  latter  years  of  his  hfCi  was  decidedly  fiivour^ibli*  to 
their  object;  declared  his  conviction  ol'  the  muh  of 
Christianity;  attended  public  Worship  himself  on  the 
Sabbath,  and  recommended  the  same  to  bin  people. 

His  moral<rharacter  was  not  markea  by  that  cruelty, 
rapacity ;and  insensibility  to  the  suffering^  of  the  people,' 
which  frequently  distinguish  the,abitrary  chiefs  of  un- 
civilized nations.  He  appears  in  generhl  to  hare  been 
kind ;  and,  in  several  pla<^  on  our  tour,  the  mothers 
showed  us  their  children,  and  told  us  that  wheji  Ririo- 
riho- passed  that  way,  he  had  kissed  Uiem — -a  cmvle- 
Bcensioa  they  s&emed  to  think  much  oU  and  which  ihey 
will  probably  remember  to  the  end  gf  their  days.  But, 
though  generous  in  his  disposition,  and  humane  in  his 

"conduct  towards  his  subjects,  he^vas  addicted  to  intoxi- 
cation— whether  from  natural  inclination  or  the  influence 
and-  example  of  others  is  net  now  to  he  deiertnined ; 
freqaently,  to  my  own  knowledge,  it  has  been  entirely 
froin  the  latter.  Had  h»  in  early  life  been  privjlef^ed  to 
associate  with  individutds  whose  conduct  aad  principles 
w^re  favourable  to  virtue' and  rMigion,  •there  m  every 

'reason  to  suppose  his  moral  character,  with  respect  at 
least  io  this  vice,  would  have  been  as  irreproac liable  as 
his  mental  habits  wer^  commendable.  But,  alcta  for 
llim  !  it  was  quite- the  reverse.   , 

.  Though  not  distinguished  by  the  ardour  and  strength 
of  character  so  conspicuous  in  his  falher,  he  possessed 
both  decision  and  enterprise :  the  abolition  of  the  na- 
tional idolatry  was  a  istriking  instance  of  the  former; 
and  his  voyage  to  England,  of  the  lattt^r. 
■<  The  motives  by  which*  he  was -induced  to  undertake 
a  voyage  so  long  and  hazardous  were  highly  commend- 
able. They  were — a  desire  to  see  for  hinfeelf  comitries 
of  which  he  had  h^ard  such  various  and  i^nt^f  re  sting 
accounts;  a  wish  to"have  a  personal  interview  with  his 
majesty  the  k»g  of  Great  Britain,  or  the  chief  mem* 
hers  of  the  Jjjritish  government — for  the  purpose  of 
confirming  the'  cession  of  the  Sandwich  Isliiiuls,  and 

•  placing  himself  and  his  doininiona*  under  Briiiah  pro- 
tection. »  • 
'  R  was  also  his  intention  to  make  himself  acquainted 
with  the  tenor  ahd  forms  of  administering  justice  in  the 
courts  of  law,  the  principles  of  commerce,  ajid  other 
subjiects  important  to  the  welfare  of  the  inlands. 
The  melancholy  death  of  the  late' kin e^  and  quecDf 
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which  took  place  shortly  after  their  arrival  in  Englaiid, 
DOC  only  prevented  the  fiiJl  accomfdishnient  of  theae 
desirable  objects^  but « wakened  very  generally  a  d^ree 
of  apfM^^iension  that  the  people  of  the  idanda,  onac- 
qnainted  with  the  trae  circamstances  of  their  death, 
woold  be  led  to  suppose  they  had  been  neglected,  oo- 
kindly  treatedror  evc^n  poisoned  in  revenge  of  the  death 
of.  Captain  Cook,  and  that  the  feehngs  of  friendship 
with  which  they  had  been*accusUHU«i2  to -regard  the 
people  of  England  might  be  followed  b|iFcnniity  or  dis- 
tmsu  The  femurs  of  those  «ho  felt  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  the  Hawaiians,  though  natinal,  were  ground- 
less. The  British  government  bad  entertained  the 
young  ruler  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  his  consort,  aad 
attendants  with  its  accustomed  hospitality ;  and  when 
they  were  attacked  by  diseases  incidenf  to  a  northern 
climate,  but  unknown  in  their  native  islands,  ev^ry  atten- 
tion that  humani^  could  suggest,  and  every  aUeviation . 
that  the  first,  medical  skill  in  Londori  eovM  affmil,  ^^as 
inost  promptly  rendered.  Aflep»their-decease,  the  hig^ 
est  respect  was  paid  l»  their  remains,  and  in  honour^|e 
regard  to  the  feelings  of  the  nation  who  ha4  suffered  this 
painful  bereavement,  a  British  frigate,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Obtain  Lord  Bycon,  was  appointed  to  convey  to 
the  Sandwich  Islands  the  bodies'*bf  the  king  and  queen,* 
that' their  sonowing  people  might  have  the  mournful 
satisfaction  of  depositing  their  ashes  among  theOombs 
of  their  ancestors. 

By  the  return  of  a  highly  esteemed  missionary  friend. 
Rev.  C.  S.  Stewart,  I  have  learned  that  the  Blonde 
reached  the  islands  in  the  nA>nth  of  May,  1825:  the 
natives  were  in  some  degree  prepared  for  the  arrival,  by 
the  intelligenee  of  the  death,  of  their  king  and  queen, 
which  they  had  received  ^bout  twe  months  before  from 
Yiilparaiso.  Shortly  after,  Die  vessel  having  the  remains 
of  the  king  and  queen  on  board  had  anchored  off  Oahu, 
Boki,  the  principal  .chief,  who  had  accompanied  the 
king  to  England,  attended  by  those  of  his  countrymen 
who  had  also  returned,  proceeded  off  $hore :  on  landing, 
he  was  met  by  his  elder  brother  Karaimoku,  and  othel 
distinguished  chiefs,  and  after  the-first  emotions  of  joy 
at  meeting  again,  and  sorrow  on  account  of  the  loss  all 
had  sustained,  were  somewhat  abated,  the  survivors 
and  their  friends  walked  in  solemn  and  lAoumful  pK)> 
cession  to  the  place  of  worship,  where  thanksgiving 
were  presented  to  God,  for  the  niercirui  preservation 
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o£.  those  who  were  thus  privileged  tb  meet  again,  and 
supplications  were  made  that  the  afflictisg  dispensation^ 
which  all  so  deeply  felt,  might  exert  a  salutary  influence 
in  t|ie  minds  of  the  surviving  chiefs,  and  the  sorrowing 
nation  at  large. 

,  Karaimoku,  the  late  prime  minister,  and  present 
regent  of  the  islands,  then  arose  and  saidi  "  We  have 
lost  our.  king  and  queen^  they  have  died  hi  a  foreign 
lands  we  shall  see  thenino  more ;  it  is  right  that  we 
should  weep,  ^t  let  us  not  entertain,  hard  thoyis^hts  of 
God.  '  God  has  not  done*' wr'&ng.  The  evil  is  with  us: 
let  us  bow  under  his*  hand;  let  all  amusement  cease; 
let  oar  daily  avocations  be  suspended  ;  and  let  the  na- 
tilWiiy  prayer  and  a  Cessation  fj-om  ordinary  pursuits, 
humble  itself  before  God  fourteen  days."  Before  the 
assendbly  separated,  Boki  stood  up^  and,*'  in  a  brief  out- 
iine  of  the  voyage,  narrated  the  most  prominent  events 
that  had  transpired  since  his  departure  from  the  islands 
-falling  their  attention  in  particular  to  the  suitable 
and  important  advice  he  had  received  from  his  majesty 
thd  king  of  Great  Britain,  in  an  audience  with  which  he 
was  graciously  favoured,  viz.  To  return  to  his  native 
country,  attend  to  general  and  religious  instruction  him- 
self, and  ehdeavoiir  to  ^ighten  a^d  reform  the  people. 
The  peculi^ir^  circumstances  of  the  people  at  this  time, 
the  increased  satisfaction  £hey  had  Tor  sohie  time  felt 
in  attending  ^very  means  of  instruction  within^ their 
res^6h,and  the  pleasing  change  in  favour  of  religion  which 
matoy  had  experienced,  rendered  this  recommenda- 
tion, so  congenial  to  th^r  feelings,  from  a  source  so 
distinguished,  unusually  acceptable.  A  deep  and  favour- 
able impression  was  produced  on  all  present,  a  new 
impulse  was  given  to^the  moans  already  employed  for 
the  instruction  and  improvement  of  the  people,  from 
which  most  advantageous  results  have  already  appeared. 
They  were  also  made  acquainted^  by  Boki  and  his  com- 
panions, with  the  kind  reception,  generous  treatment, 
and  marked  attentions  which*  the  late  king  and  queen 
and  their  suite  had  received  while  in  England.  This 
intelligence,  communicated  by  those  whoise  testimony 
would  bereceived  with  the  most  entire  credence,  would 
at  once  confirm  the  attachment  and-  confidence  they 
have  so  long  felt  towards  England. 

NoMistnrbance  of  the  general  tranquillity,  noi*  change 
in'the  government,  of  the  islands  has  resulted  from  tlus 
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event.  Rihoriho'  left  9  younger  brother,  KatttkeauHf 
about  ten  yeavs  of  age,  who  is  acknowledged  by  the 
chiefs  as  his  successor.  A  regenby  wiU.govern  during- 
his  minority,  and  the  executive  authority  will  probably 
continue  to  be  exercised  by  Karaimoku,  and  the  other 
chiefs  with  whom  Rihoriho  left  it  when  he  embarked 
for  England. 

The  queen,  who  accompanied  him,  and  who  died  at  the 
same  time,  has  left  a  fond  mother  ami  an  affectionate 
people  to  lament  her  loss^  she  was  tbe  daughter  of 
TamehRmeha  and  TalakiKi>.lHid  was  bom  about  the 
year  1797  or  1798,  being  two  years  younger  than  Riho- 
riho, and  about  twenty-six  years  of  age  wheii  she 
left  the  islands.  Like  all  the  persons  of  distinction  she 
had  many  names,  but  that  by  whicit  she  was  ^ener^Uy 
known  was  Knmehamam  (shade  of  Kameha),  from  ka- 
meha^  a  contraction  of  herfather's  name,,  and  matu,  sh^de. 
She  was  distinguished  for  good  nature,  and  was  much 
beloved  by  all  ner  subjects. .  The'  pooj^  people,  when 
unable  to  pay  their  rent y  or  under  the  displeasure  of  the 
king  and  chiefs,  or  embarrassed  on  any  other  account, 
frequently  repaired  to  her,  and  found  a  friend  whose  aid 
was  never  reused.  She  was  also  kind  to  those  foreign- 
ers who  might  be  distressed  in  the  islands,  and  though 
she  never  harboured  any  or  Countenanced  their  a5>- 
sconding  from  their  ships,  sHe  has  often  fed  them  when 
hungry,  and  givev  them  native  4apa  for  clothing. 

Kamehamaru  was  at  all  times  lively  and  agreeable  in 
Company ;  and  though  her  application,  to  her  book  and 
her  pen  was  equal  to  that  of  the  king,  Jier  improvement 
fnlearniiig:  was, more  graduaf,  and  her  general  "laiov^- 
ledge  less  extensive.  . 

She  excelled,  however,  in  the  management  of  his 
domestic  affairs,  which  Were  conducted  by  her  with 
great  judgment  Jind'address,  and,  though  formerly  accus- 
tomed to  use  ardent  spirits,  from  the  time  sfie  pui  her- 
self under  Christian  instruction,  she  entirely  discon- 
tinued that  and  every  other  practice  inconsistent  with 
her  profession  of  Christianity.  Her  attendance  on  the 
duties  of  religion  *was  maintained  with  commendable 
regularity.  ,       •  '         ,  " 

Her  influence  contributed  very  materially  to  the  pleas- 
ing change  that  has  recently  taken  place,  in  connexion 
with  the  labours  of  the  missionaries  in  the  islands.^-  For 
the  instruction  and  moral  improvenient  of  the  jpcople. 
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she  manifested  no  ordinary  eoncern.  Long  before 
many  of  the  leading  chiefs  were  favourable  to  the  ia- 
straction  of  the-  people'  or  their  reception  of  Chris- 
tianity, Kamehamaru  oh  every  suitable  K)ccasion  reoom- 
mended  to  her  own  servants  to  serve  Jehovah  the  living 
God,  and  attend  to  every  means  ofimpro^ment  within 
their,  reach,  It  was  truly  pleasing  to  observe,  so  soon 
after  she  had  embraced  Christianity  herself,  an  anxiety 
to  induce  her  people  to  follow  her  example.  At  iHlono- 
XTiru  she  erected  a  school^  In  which  upwards  of  forty 
chiljiren-^and  young  per90|l»t  principally  connected  with 
her  establishment,  were  daily  taught  to  read  «nd  write, 
and  instructed  in  the  first  principle^  of  religion,  by  a 
native  teacher,  whom  she  almost  entirely  supported.  In 
this  school  she  took  a  lively  interest,  and  marked  the 
progress 'Of  the  scholars  with  evident  satisfaction;  in 
ordei  to  entourage,  the  pupils,  she  frequently  visited 
the  school  during  ^he  hours  of  instruction,  accompanied 
by  a  number  of  chief  women.  She  also  attended  the 
public,  examinations,  and  noticed  those  who  on  these 
.occasions  excelled,  frequently  presenting  a  favourite 
scholar  with  a  slate,  a  copy-book,  pencil,  pen,  or  some' 
other  token  of  her  approbation.  .  »■ 

In  her  death  the  missionaries  have  lost  a  sincere 
friend,  and  her  subjects  a  queen  who  always  delighted 
to  alleviate  their  distresses  and  pit>mote  their  interests. 

Her  disposition  W^as-  affectionate..  I  have  seen  her 
and  the  king  sitting  beside  the  couch  of  ICeopuolani,  h^ 
mother-in-law,  day  after  day,  when  the  latter  has  been 
ill ;  and  on  these  occasions,  though  there  might' be  sev- 
eral servants  in  constant  attendance,  she  would  allow 
no  individual  but  her  husband  or  herself  to  hand  to  the 
patient  any  thing  she  might  want,  or  even  fan  the  fliei 
from  her  person. 

The  i^ircumstances  attending  her  departure  from  the 
islands  were  peculiarly  affecting.  The  king  had  gone 
on  board  L^Aigle ;  but  the  boat  was  waiting  to  convey 
her.  to  the  ship.  -  She  arose  f^om  the  mat  on  which  she 
had  been  reclining;  embraced  her  fnother  and  other 
relations  most .  affectionately,  and  passed  through  the 
crowd  towards  the  boat.  The  people  fell  down  on 
the;ir 'knees  as  she  walked  along,  pressing  and  saluting 
her  feet — frequently 'bathing  them  with  tears  df  un- 
feigned j80rrow— and  making  loud  failings,  in  which 
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their  tradi^ons,  which  contain  many  things  much  lew 
important  ;#  and  had  the  Spaniards  discovered  them, 
however  jealous*4hey  might  be  of  such  a  discovery 
becoming  known  to  other  nations,  that  jealousy  would 
not  have  prevented  their  availing  themselves  of' the 
facilities  which  the  islands  afforded  for  refitting  or  re- 
cruiting their  vessels^  which  must  frequently  have  been 
most  desirable  during  the  period  their  ships  were  accus- 
tomed to  traverse  these  seas.  . 

These  accounts,  but  particularly  the  latter,  are  gene- 
rally known,  and  have  been  related  by  different  persons 
at  distant  places.  '  All  agree  respecting  the  boat,  cloth- 
ing, sword,  &c.  of  the  party  who^arrived  at  Kearake^kua. 
Among  others,  the  late  king  Rihoriho  gave'  us  a  detailed 
account  of  their  landing,  &c.  only  a  short  time-  beforfe 
he  embarked  for  England.^  We  feel  but  little  doubt  of 
the  fact.^  but  the  country  whence  they  came,  the  place 
whither  they  were  l^pund,  the  occasion  of  their  visit, 
and  ia  variety  of  interesting  particulars  connected  there- 
with, will  probably  remain  undiscovered. 

The  31st  was.&e  Sabbath.  The  stillness  of  every 
thing  around,  the  accent  apparel  of  those  who  were  seen 
passing  and  repassing,  together  with  -the  numbers  of 
canoes  aU  drawn  up[  on  the  l)each,  under  the  shade  •f 
the  cocoanut  or  kou-trees,  combined  to  mark  the  return 
of  the  la  tabu,  or  sacred  day.  An  unusual  number  at- 
tended, family  prayers  at  the  governor's  house  in  the 
morning;  and  at  half-paJBt  ten  the  bell  was  ruAg  for 
public  worship.  -  About  eight  hundred  people  assembled 
under  the  ranai,.  and  I  pi^eached  to  them  ffom  Hej^  xi.  7. 
And  after  a  succinct  account  of  the  deluge,  i  ^deav* 
cured  to  exhibit  the  advantages  of  faith,  and  tiie  con- 
sequences of  wickedness  and  unbelief,  as  illustrated  in 
the  salvation  of  Noah  and  the  destruotion  of  the  rest 
of  mankind.  .  .     •    ~ 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  service,  several  persoAs 
present  requested  me  to  remain  till  they  had  mada  some 
mquiries  respecting  the  deluge,  Noaji,  &c.  ' 

They  said  they  were  informed  by  their  fathers  that 
all  the  land  had  once  been  overflowed  by  the  sea,  except 
a  small  peak  on  the  top  of  Mouna  Kea,  w)iere  two  human 
beings  were  preserved  from  the'destruction  that  over- 
took the  r^st ;  but  th^y  said  ,they  had  never -before  heaid 
of  a  ship,  or  of  Noah,  having  always  been  accaslomed 
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to  call  it  the  kai  a  Kahindrii  (sea  of  Kahir>drii)v  After 
conversing  with  them  some  time,  1  returned  to  the  gov- 
ernor's. '         , 

The  afternoon  was  principally  employed  in  conversa- 
tion wit)>  him  on  the  flood,  and  the  repeopling  of^the  earth 
by  the  descendants  of  Noah.  The  governor  seemed  to 
doubt  whether  it  were  possible  that  the  Hawaiians  could 
be  the  descendants  Of  Noah ;  but  said  he  thought  their 
progenitors  must  have  been  created  on  the  islands.  I 
told  him  the  account  in  the  Bible  had  every  evidence 
that  could  bfe  wished  to  support  it;  referred  him  to  his 
own  tmditions,  not  only  of  Hawaii  having  been  peopled 
by  persons  who  came  iii  canoes  from  a  foreigii  country, 
but  of  their  having  in  their  turn  visited  other  islands  and 
planted  colonies,  asJin  the  days  of  Kamapiikai — the  su- 

Eeriority  of  their  War-canoes  in  former  days — the  resem- 
lance  fti  manners,  c(!istohis,  traditions,  and  language  be- 
tween themselves  and  other  islanders  in  the  Pacific, 
many  thousand  miles  distant. 

The  longevity  of  mankind  in  the  days  of  Noah  also 
surprised  him.  Comparing  it  with  th#period  of  human 
life  at  the  present  time,  Ire  said,  "'By-and-by  men  will 
not  live  more  than  forty  years.';  ^ 

At  half-past  four  in  the  afternoon  the  bell  rang  again, 
and  the  peoplecollected  in  numbers  about  equal  to  those 
who  attended  in  the  morning.  I  preached  to  them  from 
the  words,  "  Be  not  weary  in  well-doing,  for  in  due  sea- 
son ye  shall  reap,  if  ye  faint  not  " 

Numbers  thronged  the  governor's  Jiouse  at  evening 
worshif^  ^he^conversatiou  afterward  turned  upon  the 
identity  of  the  body  at  the  resurrection,  and  the  reward 
of  the  righteous  in  heaven.  The  governor  asked  if  peo- 
ple would  know  each  other  in  heaven ;  and  when  an- 
swered in  the  affirmative,  said  he  thought  Christian 
relations  w(Juld  be  very  happy  when  they  met  there. 
Some  who  were  present  asked,  **^lf  there  is  no  eating 
apd  drinking  or  wearing  of  clothes  in  heaven,  wherein 
does  its  goodness  consist  ?."  This  was,  a  natural  ques- 
tion for  a  Hawaiian  to  ask;  who  never  had  an  idea  of 
happiness,  except  in  the  gratification  of  his  natural  ap- 
petites and  feelings.  In  answer  to  the  question,  they 
were,  however,  informed  that  the  joys  of  heaven  were 
intellectual  and  spiritual,  and  would  infinitely  exceed, 
both  in  their  nature  and  duration,  «Very  earthly  enjoy- 
ment. At  a  late  hour  I  took  leave  of  the  governor  and 
03 
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his  family,  thanking^  him  at  the  same  Ume  for  the  hos-. 
pttable  eatertamment  we  had  feceived^  and  the  great 
facilities  he  had  afforded  for  accompUshing  the  otyects 
of  our  visit.    .     *  ' 

About  three  o'clock  in  the  majming,  being  awoke  by 
the  shouts  of  the  men  who  were  heaving  up  thQ  anchor 
of  the  pilot-boHt,  I  repaired  on  board,  and  immediately 
afterward  we  sailed  with  a  gentle  breeze  blowiifg  froa 
the  land.  The  wind  was  light  and  baffling,  and  it  was 
noon  before  we  reached  To^auhae,  where  I  learned  with  ' 
disappointment  that  the  Nio  had  mailed  to  Oahu.  On 
landing  I  was  welcomed  by  Mr.  Ybung,  with  #hofti  I 
remained  till  the  pilotrboat  was.  ready  to  sail  for  La-  - 
haina.  * 

Late  in  the  evening  of  th«e  2d  of"  September,  after 
preaching  to  the  people  of  the  place  at  Mr.  Young^s 
house,  I  went  again  on  board  the  pilot-boat,  but  found 
her  so  full  of  sandal- wood  that  there  was  not  room  for 
any  person  4)elow,  while  the  decks  were  crowded  with 
natives.  The  weather  was'  unfavourable  for  getting 
under  way  till  nearly  daylight ;  and  every  person  on 
board  was  completely » drenched  by  the  heavy  rain  that 
fell  diiring  the  night.  '  "^ 

During  the  forenoon  of  the  3d,  ^e  -drifted  \slQwly  to 
the  nor.th  ward,  and  about  noon  took  in  eight  bundled 
dried  fish^  after  which  we  made  sail  for  Maui.  The 
weather  was  warm,  the  wind  light :  and  .-aU  on  board 
being  obliged  to  keep  on  deck^  without  any  screen  or 
shade^  from  the  iporching  rays  of  a  vertic^  8iin,>the 
situation  was  very  unco.mfortable,  At  ^Hrae  P««M.  we 
took  the  channel-breeze,  which  soon  wafted  us  across  to 
the  south-east  part  of  Maui. 

As  the  shores  of  Hawaii  receded  from- my  View,  a 
variety  of  reflections  insensibly  arose  in  my  mind.  The 
tour  which,  in  the  society  of  my  companions^  f  had  iftade 
had  been  replete  with  interest.  The  varied  and  subUme 
phenomena  of  nature  had  elevated  our  conceptions  Qf 
"  nature's  God';"  the  raannerb  and  customs  of  the  in- 
habitants had  increased  ou#'kfterest  in  their  welfare ; 
while  their  superstition,  moral  degradation,  ignorance, 
and  vice  had  called  forth  our  sincerest  commiseration. 
We  had*  made  known  the  nature  and  consequences  of 
sin,  spoken  of  the  love  of  God,  and  had  exhibited  tRe 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  ^e  only  Savioiir  to  multitudes 
nho  had  never  before  heard  his  name,  or  been  directed 
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to  worship  the  holy  and  living  God,  and  ^i^b  would 
probably  never  hear  these  truths  again.  We  cherish  the^ 
hop^  that,  under  the  Divine  blessing,  lasting  goqd  will 
result,  even  from  this  t'rausieni  visit. 

Many,  of  the  individuals  we  have  met  on  these  occa- 

*  sions,  we  shall  in  all  prpbability  meet  no « more  till  the 
morning  of  the  resurrection.  May  we  meet^lhem  then 
cm  the  right-hand  of  the  Soo  of  God  t 

At  sunset  we-  arrived  off -Morokini,  but  were  shortly 

'after  becalmed.  The  curtent,  however,  was  in  our 
favour  through  the  night,  and  at  daylig"ht  pn  the  4th  we 
found  Ourselves  off  the  east  end  of  the  district  of  Laha- 

.>ina,  and  about  a  mile  distant  from  the  shore.  Many  of 
the  natives  jumped,  into  the  sea',  and  swam  to  the  beach, 
hotding.their  clothes  above  their*heads  with  one  hand, 
and  swimming  with  th^  other. 

On  landing  (  waited  on  Keopuolani,  the  king's  mother, 
whom  I  found  ill;  Karaimoku,  Kaahumanu,  Kalakua, 
and  several  other  chiefs  were  reolining  %uround  her, 
weeping.  After  some  tinff^,  Karaimoku  proposed  that 
they  should  unitedly  pray  for  her  recovery,  and  his  pro- 
posal was  acceded  to.  r        .    • 

Towards  evening  I  visited  the  governor  of  the  island, 
and  also^the  king,  wl^  was  then  at  Maui.  The  subse- 
quent-.  voyage  of  the  latter  to  Great  Britain,  accom- 
panied by  lus  ^ueen,  and  the  melancholy  event  which 
terminated  their  lives  while  in  London,  excited  con- 
sider^lo  interest,  and  will  probably  be  consTdered  suffi- 
cient apology  for  a  short  account  ^  them,  although 
the  ev^nt^tpolfc  pldce  after  my  visit  to  Maui  at  this 
tim<d. 

The  kte  king  of  the  Sandwitjh  Islands  was  the  son 
of  Tamehameh^  former  king,  and  Keopuolani,  daughter 
of  Kauikeouli,  and  Kakuiapoiwa.  He  was  born  in  the 
eastern  part  of  Hawaii,  in  the  year  1796  or  1796.  The 
name  by  which  he  was  generally  known  was  Rihoriho, 
whichr  was  only  a  contraction  of  Kalarnnui-rihoriho,  lite- 
rally, the  heaven's  great  black — from  Ka  Ifni.ihe  heav- 
ens, nuif  great,  and  rihoriki^%pp\ifid  to  aoy  thing  burned 
to  blackness.  On  public  occasions  he  was  sometimes 
called  Tkmehameha,  after  his  father,  though  names  are 
not  always- hereditary.  Besides  these,  he  had  a  variety 
of«other  names,  the  most  common  ,of  which  was  lolani. 
The  word  lemi^  heaven  or  sky',  formed  a  component  pari 
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in  the  nama  of  most  chiefs  of  distinction.    The  follow- 
ing 13  ti  fiic-sitniie  of  the  official  signature  of  the  late 


king. 


The  early  habits  of  .Rihoriho  did  4|ot  warrant  any 
great  expectations.  His  naturjU  disposition  was  frank « 
and  humane.  T^e  natives  always  spoke  of  him  as 
good-natured,  except  ji^lxen  he  was  under  the  influence 
of  ardent  spirits;  his  manneps  were  perfectly" fcee,  at 
the  same  time  dignified,  and  always  -agreeable  to  those 
who  were  about  him.^  His  mind  was  naturally  inquisi- 
tive. The  questioiis  he  usually  .presented  to  foreigners- 
were  by  no  meang  trifling;  and  his  Memory  was , reten- 
tive. His  geueral  knowledge  of  the  world  was  much 
greater  th^i  could-  have  been  expected.  X  have  heard 
him  entertain  a  party  pf  chiefs  for  hours  together  with 
ace Du [Its  of  different  parts  of  tl^e  earth,  ^escribing  the 
extensive  lakeH,  the  mountains,  and  mines  of  North  and 
South  America — the  elephants  and  inhabitants  6f  India 
— the  houses,  manufactures,  &c.  of  England — with  no 
small  accuracy^  considerii^  he  had  never  seen  them. 
He  had  a  great  thirst  for  kiK)wledg6,  and  was  diligent  in 
his  stuiiiea.  T  recollect  his  remarking  one  "Qay,  when 
he  opened  his  writing-desk,  that  hd  expected  more  ad- 
vantage from  that  desk  than  from  a  fine  -brig  belonging 
to  him,  lying  at  anchor  opposite  the  house  in  which  we , 
were  sitting.  Mr.  Bingham  and  myself  were  his  daily 
teachers,  and  have  often  been  surprised  at  his  unwearied 
^peraeverance.  I  have  sat  beside  him  ai  his  desk  some- 
times from  nine  or  ten  o'clock  in  the  molding  till  nearly 
sunset,  dtirinja:  which  period  his  pen  or  his  book  has  not 
been  out  of  his  h^nd  piore  than  three-quarters  oY  an 
hour,  while  he  was  at  dinner.  • 

We  do  not  know  that  Christianity  exerted  any  de- 
cisive influence  oi>  his  heart*  H-e  was  willing  to  rec.eive 
the  missionaries  on  their  first  arr«ival-*-ravailed  himself 
of  their  knowledge,  to  increase  his  own— aiHi,  during 
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the  latter  years  of  his  life^  was  decidedly  favourable  to 
their  object;  declared  his  convictioQ  of  the  truth  of 
Christianity ;  attended  pub4ic  ilOrship  himself  on  the 
Sabbath,  and  recommended  the  same  to  hi^  people. 

His  moral^character  was  not  marked  by  thiit  cruelty, 
rapacity;  and  insensibility  to  the  suftt^rui^s  of  the  people/ 
which  frequently  distinguish  thcabitrnry  cbiefa  of  un- 
civilized nations.  He  appears  in  jg;«ij«rdl  u>  have  been 
kind ;  and,  in  several  pla<?^  on  our  tour,  the  mothers 
showed  us  their  children,  and  told  ui^  that  when  HUio- 
liho' passed  that  way,  he  had  kisaed  ihem^a  conde* 
scension  they  s&emed  to  think  much  o{^  and  wiiich  they 
will  probably  remember  to  the  end  of  lluir  days.  But, 
thoufl^h  generous  in  his  disposition,  and  humane  in  hJH 

"cdnduct  toi^ards  his  subjects,  he^as  addicted  to  kiitox> 
cation — whether  from  natural  inclinntion  or  the  influence 
and-  example  of  others  is  not  now  to  be  tititermjned ; 
frequently,  to  my  own  knowledge,  it  has  been  entirely 
froln  the  lattfer.  Had  h^  in  earjy  life  been  privjleijert  to 
associate  with  individuals  -whose  conduct  and  priiiciples 
w^re  favourable  to  virtue,  and  r^i^^ion,  4here  is  every 

'reason  to  suppose  his  moral  character.,  with  respetrt  at 
least  io  this. vice,  would  have  been  hs  irreproachable  as 
his  mental  habits  wer^  commendable.  But,  alas  for 
him !  it  was  quite  the  reverse.   , 

.Though  not  distinguished  by  the  ardour  and  strength 
of  character  so  conspicuous  in  his  father,  he  possessed 
both  decision  and  enterprise :  the  abolition  of  the  na- 
tional idolatry  was  a  striking  instance  of  the  former  ; 
and  his  voyage  to  England,  of  the  latter. 
"^  The  motives  by  which*  he  was  -induced  to  undertake 
a  voyage  so  long  and  hazardous  were  hijjhly  commend- 
able. They  were — a  desire  to  see  for  bintiiBlf  cooutries 
of  which  he  had  h^ard  such  various  and  interesiing 
accounts ;  a  wish  to^have  a  person;d  inlerview  with  his 
majesty  the  kijg  of  Great  Britain,  or  the  chief  memr 
bers  of  the  ^^itish  government — for  the  purpose  of 
confirming  the*  cession  of  the  Sandwich  Islanria,  and 

•placing  himself  and  his  doininions  under  British  pro- 
tection. • 

'     R  wa»  ateo  his  intention  to  make  himself  acquainted 
with  the  tenor  ahd  forms  of  administering  jiialice  in  the 
courts  of- law,  the  principles  of  commerce,  and  other 
subjjBcts  important  to  the  welfare  of  the  islnntls. 
The  melancholy  death  of  the  late  kin^  and  queeni 
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"which  took  place  shortly  after  their  arrival  in  England, 
not  only  prevented  the  full  accomplishment  of  these  - 
desirable  objects^  hut  Awakened  very  generally  a  degree 
of  apprehension  that  the  people  of  the  islands,  unac- 
quainted with  the  true  circumstances  of  their  death,  . 
would  be  led  tp  suppose  they  had  been  neglected,  un- 
kindly treated,  or  eveji  poisoned  in  revenge  of  the  death 
of.  Captain  Cook,  and  that  the  feelings  of  friendship 
with  which  they  had  been* accustom^  to -regard  the 
people  of  England  might  be  followed  bjj^nraity  or  dis- 
trust. The  fe^ars  of  those  who  felt,  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  the  Hawaiians,  though  natural,  were  ground- 
less. The  firitisl^  govemraent  had  entertained  the 
young  ruler  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  his  consort^  and 
attendants  with  its  accustomed  hospitality ;  and  when 
they  were  attacked  by  dis^a^s  .incident  to  a  northern 
climate,  but  unknown  m  their  native  islands,  ev^ry  a^tten- 
tion  that  humanity  cocfld  suggest,  and  every  alleviation , 
that  the  firsts  medical  skill  in  Londorf  could  afford,  yas 
most  promptly  rendered.  After^tbeir-deceatee,  the  high- 
est respect  was  paid  t9  their  remains,  and  in  honoura^e 
regard  to  the  feelings  of  the  natipn  -who  had  suffered  this 
painful  bereavement,  a  British  frigate,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Captain  Lord  Byron,  was^appointedlto  conyey  to 
the  Sandwich  Islands  the  bodies  of  the  kjng  and  queen,* 
that' their  sorrowing  |)eople  might  have  the  mournful 
satisfaction  of  depositing  their. ashes  among. the 4ombs 
of  their  ancestors.         , 

By  the  return  of  a  highly  esteemed  missionary  friend. 
Rev.  C.  S.  Stewart,  1  have  learned  that  the  Blonde 
reached  the  islands,  in  the  nibnth  of  May,  1825:  the 
natives  were  in  some  degre.e  prepared  for  the  arrival,  by 
the  intelligenoe  of  the  death:  of.  their  king  and  queen, 
which  they  had  received  j^bout  twe  months  before  from 
Valparaiso.  Shortly  after,  the  vessel  having  the  remains 
of  the  king  and  queen  on  board  had  anchored  off  Oahu, 
Boki,  the  principal  .chief,  who  had  accompanied  the 
king  to  England,  attended  by  those  of  his  countrymen 
who  had  also  returned,  proceeded  on  shore :  on  lauding, 
he  was  met  by  his  elder  brother  Karaimoku',  and  other 
distinguished  chiefs,  and  after  the-first  emotions  of  joy 
at  meeting  again,  and  sorrow  on  account  of  the  loss  all 
had  sustained,  were  somewhat  abated,  the  survivors 
and  their  friends  walked  in  solemn  and  mournful  ppo. 
cession  to^the  place  of  worship,  where  thanksgivings 
were  presented  to  God,  for  the  mercilul  preservation 
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ot  those  who  were  thus  privileged  tb  meet  aj^in,  and 
supplications  were  made  that  the  afflicting  dispensation, 
iiirhich  all  so  deeply  felt,  might  exert  a  salutary  influence 
m  the  minds  of  the  surviving  chiefs,  and  the  sorrowing 
nation  at  large. 

.  Karaimoku,  the  late  prime  minister,  and  present 
regent  of  the  islands,  then  arose  and  saidi  "  W^  have 
lost  our.  king  and  queen^  they  have  died  hi  ^  foreign 
lands  we  shall  see  them  no  more ;  it  is  right  thut  we 
should  weep,  ^t  let  us  not  entertain,  hard  thaug-hts  of 
God.  *  God  has  not  done^  wrong.  The  evil  is  with  us ; 
let  us  boWunder  his' hand;  let  all  amusement  cease ^ 
let  oar  daily  avocations  be  suspended ;  and  let  the  na^ 
tite,.by  prayer  and  a  Cessation  ixom  ordinary  pursnitSf 
humble  itself  before  God  fourteen  days."  Before  the 
assembly  separated,  Boki  stood  up^  and,**  in  a  brief  out- 
line of  the  voyage,  narrated  the  most  prominent  events 
that  had  transpired  since  his  departure  from  the  islands 
-^-calling  their  attention  in  particular  to  the  suitable 
and  important  advice  he  had  received  from  his  majesty 
th&  king  of  Great  Britain,  in  an  audience  with  which  ha 
wa*  graciously  favoured,  viz.  To  return  to  hi  a  native 
country,  attend  to  general  and  religious  instruction  liim- 
self,  and  endeavour  to  ^ighten  ^nd  reform  the  people. 
The  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  people  at  this  time, 
the  incre^ed  satisfaction  fhey  hadtor  sohie  time  feU 
in  attending  ^very  means  of  instruction  within  their 
re£^eh,  and  the  pleasing  change  in  favour  of  reli  jo^i o 1 1  w  h i ch 
m^ny  had  experienced,  rendered  this  recommenda- 
tion, $0  congenial  to  th^r  feelings,  from  a  source  ao 
distinguished,  unusually  acceptable.  A  deep  and  favour-^ 
able  impression  was  produced  on  all  present,  a  new 
impulse  was  given  to  the  means  already  employed  for 
the  instruction  and  improvement  of  the  people,  from 
which  most  advantageous  results  have  already  appeared. 
They  were  also  made  acquainted^  by  Boki  and  his  com- 
panionSf  with  the  kind  reception,  generous  treatment, 
and  marked  attentions  which'  the  late  king  and  queen 
and  their  suite  had  received  while  in  Engl^md.  This 
intelligence,  communicated  by  those  whose  testimony 
would  be  received  with  the  most  entire  credence,  would 
at  once  confirm  the  attachment  and-  confidence  they 
have  so  long  felt  towards  England. 

No'disturbance  of  the  general  tranquillity,  nor  chanj^ 
inthe  government,  of  the  islands  has  resulted  from  this 
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event.  Rihoriho'  left  9  younger  brother,  KattikeouHf 
about  ten  yeavs  of  age,  who  is  acknowledged  by  the 
chiefs  as  his  successor.  A  regenby  will. govern  during- 
his  minority,  and  the  executive  authority  will  probably 
continue  to  be  exercised  by  Xaraimoku,  and  the  other 
chiefs  with  whom  Rihoriho  left  it  when  he  embarked 
for  England. 

The  queen,  who  accompanied  him,  and  who  died  at  the 
same  time,  has  left  a  fond  mother  and  an  affectionate 
people  to  lament  her  loss^  she  was  the  daughter  of 
Tamehameha  and  Talakua^  .Imd  was  bom  about  the 
year  1797  or  1798,  being  two  years  younger  than  Riho- 
riho, and  about  twenty-six  years  of  age  wheii  she 
left  the  islands.  Like  all  the  persons  of  distinction  fihe 
had  many  names,  but  that  by  which^  she  was  generally 
known  was  Knmehamaru  (shade  of  Kameha),  from  ka- 
meha^  a  contraction  of  herfather's  name,,  and  mfttu,  sh^de. 
She  was  distinguished  for  good  nature,  and  was  much 
beloved  by  all  ner  subjects.  The'  poojf  people,  when 
unable  to  pay  their  renty  or  under  the  displeasure  of  the 
king  and  chiefs,  or  embarrassed  on  any  other  account, 
frequently  repaired  to  her,  and  found  a  friend  whose  aid 
was  never  reused.  She  was  also  kind  to  those  foreign- 
ers who  might  be  distressed  in  the  islands,  and  though 
she  never  harboured  any  or  tountenanced  their  ab- 
sconding from  their  ships,  sHe  has  often  fed  them  when 
hungry,  and  givev  them  native  4apa  for  clothing. 

Kamehamaru  was  at  all  times  lively  and  agreeable  in 
company ;  and  though  her  application-  to  her  book  and 
her  pen  was  equal  to  that  of  the  king,  Jier  improvement 
in  learniiig  was, more  graduaf,  and  her  general  luiov^- 
ledge  less  extensive.    .         , 

She  excelled,  however,  in  the  management  of  his 
domestic  affairs,  which  Were  conducted  by  her  with 
great  iudgment  s^ndaddress,  and,  though  formerly  accus- 
tomed to  use  ardent  spirits,  from  the  time  sfie  pui  her- 
self under  Christian  instruction,  she  entirely  discon- 
tinued that  and  every  other  practice  inconsistent  with 
her  profession  of  Christianity.  Her  attendance  on  the 
duties  of  religion 'was  maintained  with  commendable 
regularity.  ,       ■  '         ,  ' 

Her  influence  contcibuted  very  materially  to  the  pleas- 
ing change  that  has  recently  taken  place,  in  connexion 
with  the  lal?»ours  of  the  missionaries  in  the  islands.^  For 
the  instruction  and  moral  improven^ent  of  the  ]pcople. 
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she  manifested  no  ordinary  eoncern.  Long  before 
many  of  the  leading  chiefs  were  favourable  to  the  in- 
struction of  the^  people'  or  their  reception  of  Chris- 
tianity, Kamehamaru  on  every  suitable  K)ccasioQ  reoom- 
oiended  to  her  own  servants  to  serve  Jehovah  the  living 
God,  and  attend  to  every  means  of  impro^ment  within 
their  reach.  It  was  truly  pleasing  to  observe,  so  soon 
after  she  had  embraced  Christianity  herself,  an  anxiety 
to  induce  her  people  to  follow  her  example.  At  Uono- 
xuru  she  erected  a*  school^  ti^  which  upwards  of  forty 
chiljiren^and  young  persoiiSt  f  rincipally  connected  with 
her  establishment,  were  daily  taught  to  read  «nd  write, 
and  instructed  in  the  first  principle^  of  religion,  by  a 
native  teacher,  whom  she  almost  entirely  supported.  In 
this  school  she  took  a  lively  interest,  and  marked  the 
progress' of  the  scholars  with  evident  satisfaction;  in 
ordeB  to  entourage-  the  pupils,  she  frequently  visited 
the  school  duhng  the  hours  of  instructios,  accompanied 
by  a  number  of  chief  women.  She  also  attended  the 
public,  examinations,  and  noticed  those  who  on  these 
occasions  excelled,  frequently  presenting  a  favourite 
scholar  with  a  slate,  a  copy-book,  pencil,  pen,  or  some' 
other  token  of  her  approbation.  .  * 

In  her  death  the  missionaries  have  lost  a  sincere 
friend,  and  her  subjects  a  queen  who  always  delighted 
ta  alleviate  their  distresses  and  pit>mote  their  interests. 

Her  disposition  Was-  affectionate.  I  have  seen  her 
and  the  king  sitting  beside  the  couch  of  ICeopuolani,  hei;, 
mother-in-law,  day  after  day,  when  the  latter  has  been 
ill ;  and  on  these  occasions,  though  there  might' be  sev* 
era!  servants  in  constant  attendance,  she  would  allow 
no  individual  but  her  husband  or  herself  to  hand  to  the 
patient  any  thing  she  might  want,  or-  even  fan  the  fliei 
from  her  person.    - 

The  i^ircumstances  attending  her  departure  from  the 
islands  were'  peculiarly  affecting.  The  king  had  gone 
on  board  L'Aigle ;  but  the  boat  was  waiting  to  convey 
her  to^  the  ship.  She  arose  f^om  the  mat  on  which  slie 
had  been  reclining^  embraced  her  inother  and  other 
relations  most .  affectionately,  and  passed  through  the 
crowd  towards  the  boat.  The  people  fell  down  on 
the^r -knees '  as  she  walked  along,  pressing  and  saluting 
her  feet — frequently 'bathing  them  with  tears  <Jf  un- 
feigned jsorrow-— and  making  loud  Waihngs,  in  which 
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hiB  familyt  thnnking^  him  at  the  same  time  for  the  hos^ 
phable  eDtertamment  we  had  feceivedj  and  the  great 
faciUtias  he  had  afforded  for  accomphshing  the  ot^ects 
of  our  visit. 

About  three  o^clock  in  the  mqaming,  being  Awoke  b^ 
the  ^outs  of  the  men  who  were  heaving  up  the  anchor 
of  the  pilut-botat,  I  repaired  on  board,  and  immediately 
afterward  we  sailed  with  a  gentle  breeze  blowiifg  froa 
the  laud.  The  wind  was  light  aqd  baffling,  and  it  was 
BOOH  before  we  reached  To^aihae,  where  I  learned  with  ' 
disappoint  meat  that  the  Nio  had  mailed  to  Oahu.  Oo 
landiiii^  I  wiis  welcomed  by  Mr.  Ybimg,  with  #hofti  I 
rem  kilned  till  the  pilot4>oat  was.  ready  to  sail  for  La-  - 
hatna.  ^        • 

Late  in  the  evenftig  of  the  2d  of  September,  after 
preaching  to  the  people  of  the  place  at  Mr.  Yoang^s 
bouset  I  went  again  on  board  the  pilot-boat,  but  found 
her  30  full  of  sandal- wood  that  there  was  not  room  for 
Ray  person  below,  while  the  decks  were  crowded  with 
natives.  The  weather  was*  unfavourable  for  getting 
under  way  till  nearly  daylight ;  and  every  person  on 
hoard  was  completely  dreached  by  the  heavy  rain  that 
fell  daring  the  night.        .  -  '  ^ 

During  the  forenoon  of  theSd,  ^e  drifted  jslowly  to 
the  nor.tliward,  and  about  noon  took  in  eight- bundled 
dried  fiah^  after  which  we  made  sail  for  Maui.  The 
weather  was  warm,  the  wind  light;  and  .all  on  board 
being  obliged  to  keep  on  deck^  without  any  ^reen  or 
shade  from  the  iporching  rays  of  a  vertic^  sun,. the 
situation  waa  very  uncomfortable.  At  ^ree  P««M.  we 
took  the  channel-breeze,  which  soon  wafted  us  ^cross  to 
the  south-east  part  of  Maui. 

Aa  the  shores  of  Hawaii  receded  from- my  View,  a 
variety  of  reflections  insensibly  arose  in  my  mind.  The 
tuur  which,  lo  the  society  of  my  companions^  f  had  rfiade 
had  been  replete  with  interest.  The  varied  and  sublime 
pheuomen;!  of  nature  had  elevated  our  conceptions  Qf 
'*  nature's  GoiV'  the  raannei*  and  customs  of  the  in- 
habitants hud  increased  ou#  Mt^rest  in  their  welfare ; 
while  their  superstition,  moral  degradation,  ignorance, 
and  vice  hrid  culled  forth  our  sincerest  commUeratiOn. 
We  had  m-ide  known  the  nature  and  consequences  of 
Bin,  spoken  of  the  love  of  God,  an^  had  exhibited  tfte 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  J;he  only  Saviour  to  multitudes 
who  had  never  before  heard  his  name,  or  been  direct^ 
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to  worship  the  holy  and  living^  God,  and  ^i^b  would 
probably  never  hear  these  truths  again.  We  cherish  thier 
hop^  that,  under  the  Divine  blessing,  lasting  goqd  will 
result,  even  from  this  t'ransient  visit. 

Many,  of  the  individuals  we  have  met  on  these  occa- 
« sions,  we  shall  in  all  probability  meet  no .  more  till  the 
.  morning  of  the  resurrection.     May  we  mefet^lhem  then 
on  the  right-hand  of  the  Soo  of  God  t 

At  sunset  wer  arrived  ofFMorokini,  but  were  shortly 
'after  becalmed.  The  curtent,  however,  was  in  our 
favour  through  the  night,  and  at  ^aylig'ht  pn  the  4th  we 
found  Ourselves  off  the  east  end  of  the  district  of  Laha- 
oina,  and  about  a  mile  distant  from  the  shore.  Many  of 
the  natives  jumped. into  the  sea',  and  swam  to  the  beach, 
hoiding^their  clothes  above  their *heads  with  ofie  hand, 
and  swimming  with  th^  other. 

On  landing  (  Waited  on  Keopuolani,  the  king's  mother, 
whom  I  found  ill;  Karaimoku,  Kaahumanu,  Kalakua, 
and  several  other  chiefs  were  reolining  around  her, 
weeping.  After  some  tiod^,  Karaimoku  proposed  that 
they  should  unitedly  pray  for  her  recovery,  and  his  pro- 
posal was  acceded  to.  r        .    . 

Towards  evening  I  visited  the  governor  of  the  island, 
'  and  also  It  he  king,  wl^  was  then  at  Maui.  The  subse- 
quent •.  voyage  of  the  latter  to  Great  Britain,  accom- 
panied by  his  ^ueen,  and  the  melancholy  event  which 
terminated  their  lives  while  ia  London,  excited  con- 
siderable'interest,  and  will  probably  be  consTdered  suffi- 
cient ^po^Qgy  for  a'  short  account  c^^  them,  although 
the  ev^ntnQok  pldce  after  my  visit  to  Maui  at  this 
timis. 

The  kte  king  of  the  Sandwic-h  Islands  was  the  son 
of  Tamehameh^  former  king,  and  Keopuolani,  daughter 
of  Kauikeouli,  and  Kakuiapoiwa.  He  was  born  in  the 
eastern  part  of  Hawaii,  iti  the  year  1795  or  1796.  The 
name  by  which  he  was  generally  known  yvss  Rihoriho,  • 
which*  was  only  a  contraction  of  Kalamnui-rihoriho^  lite- 
rally, the  heaven's  great  black — from  Ka  ijtni,- the  heav- 
ens, nuiy  great,  and  r%honk$*%^\i\u^^  to  any  thing  burned 
to  blackness.  On  public  occasions  he  was  sometimes 
called  Tkmehameha,  after  his  father,  though  names  are 
not  always- heredltafy.  Besides  these,  he  had  a  variety 
of«other  names,  the  most  common  ;of  which  was  lolani. 
The  word  lani,  heaven  or  sky',  formed  a  component  part 
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in  the  name  of  most  chiefs  of  distinction.    The  follow- 
ingr  is  a  fac-silnile  of  the  6fficial  signature  of  the  late 


The  early  habits  of  Rihoriho  did  «|ot  warrant  any 
great  expectations.  His  natural  disposition  was  frank« 
and  humane.  The  natives  always  spoke  of  him  as 
good-natured,  except  ^^en  he  was  under  the  influence 
of  ardent  spirits;  his  manneps  were  perfectly' fcee,  at 
the  same  time  dignified,  and  always  -agreeable  to  those 
who  were  about  him.^  His  mind  was  naturally  inquisi- 
tive. The  questions  he  usiially  presented  to  foreigners' 
were  by  no  means  trifling ;  and  his  Memory  was.  reten- 
tive. His  general  knowledge  of  the  world  was  much 
ffr^ater  than  could-  have  been  expected.  I  have  heard 
him  entertain  a  party  pf  chiefs  for  hours  together  with 
accounts  o^f  different  parts  of  tl^e  earth,  describing  the 
extensive  lakes,  the.  mountains,  and  mines  of  North  and 
South  America — the  elephants  and  inhabitants  6f  India 
•^the  houses,  manufactures,  &c.  of  England — with  no 
small  accuracy,  considering  he  had  never  seen  them. 
He  had  a  great  thirst  for  ki>owledg6,  and  was  diligent  Ib 
his  studies.  I  recoUect  his  remarking  one  t!ay,  when 
he  opened  his  writing-desk,  that  he  expected  more  ad- 
vantage from  that  desk  than  from  a  fine  'brig  belonging 
to  feim,  lying  at  anchor  opposite  the  house  in  which  we , 
were  sitting.  Mr.  Bingham  and  myself  were  his  daily 
teachers,  and  have  often  been  surprised  at  his  unwearied 
^perseverance.  I  have  sat  beside  him  ji|>  his  desk  some- 
tinie^  from  nine  or  ten  o'clock  in  the  mofning  till  nearly 
sunset,  during  which  period  his  pen  or  his  book  has  not 
been  oul  of  his  h^nd  priore  than  three-quarters  oY  an 
hour,  while  he  was  at  dinner.  • 

We  do  not  know  that  Christianity  exerted  any  de- 
cisive influence  oi>  his  heart.  H^-  was  wiliinsr  to  receive 
the  missionaries  on  their  first  arwval-ravailed  himself 
of  their  knowledge,  to  increase  his  own— and,  during 
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the  latter  years  of  his  hfe^  was  decidedly  favourable  to 
their  object;  declared  his  conviction  of  the  truth  of 
Christianity ;  attended  public  liOrship  himself  on  the 
Sabbath,  and  recommended  the  same  to  his  people. 

His  moral^character  was  not  markea  by  that  cruelty, 
rapacity, -and  insensibility  to  the  suffejrinjj^'of  the  people,' 
which  freqiieutly  distinguish  the,abitrary  chiefs  of.  un- 
civilized nations.  He  appears  in  geuer-dl  to  have  been 
kind ;  and,  in  several  pla<;^  on  our  tour,  the  mothers 
showed  us  theur  children,  and  told  us  that  when  Riho- 
hho' passed  that  way,  he  had  kissed  them— a  conde- 
scension they  s&emed  to  think  much  of;  and  which  they 
will  probably  remember  to  the  end  qf  their  days.  But, 
though  generous  in  his  disposition,  and  humane  in  his 
"cdnduct  towards  his  subjects,  he  was  addicted  to  intoxi- 
cation— whether  from  natural  inclination  or  the  influence 
and-  example  of  others  is  not  now  to  be  determined ; 
frequently,  to  my  own  kndwle'dge,  it  has  been  entirely 
froln  the  lattfer.  Had  he^  in'  early  life  been- privileged  to 
associate  with  individuals  ^hosb  conduct  and  principles 
w^re  favourable  to  virtiie^  and  r^igion,  *there  is  every 
'reason  to  suppose  his  moral  character,  with  respect  at 
least  fo  this. vice,  would  have  been  as  irreproachable  as 
his  mental  habits  wer^  commendable.  But,  alas  for 
him!  it  was  quite. the  reverse.   , 

.  Though  not  distinguished  by  the  ardour  and  strength 
of  character  so  conspicuous  in  his  father,  he  possessed 
both  decision  and  enterprise :  the  abolition  of  the  na- 
tional idolatry  was  a  striking  instance  of  the  former ; 
and  his  voyage  to  England,  of  the  latter. 
■•  The  motives  by  which*  he  was  'induced  to  undertake 
a  voyage  so  long  and  hazardous  were  highly  commend- 
able. They  were — a  desire  to  see  for  hintself  countries 
of  which  he  had  h^ard  such  various  and  interesting^ 
accounts;  a  wish  to' have  a  personal  interview  with  his 
majesty  the  k^g  of  Great  Britain,  or  the  chief  mem- 
bers of  the  Jpitish  goverriuient^ — for  the  purpose  of 
confirming  the'  cession  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and 
•  placing  himself  and  his  dominions*  under  British  pro- 
tection. •  •  . 
'  R  wa»  afeo  his  intention  to  make  himself  acquainted 
with  the  tenor  ahd  forms  of  administering  jbstice  in  the 
courts  of  law,  the  principles  of  commerce,  and  other 
BiibjjBcts  iniportant  to  the  welfare  of  the  islands. 
The  melancholy  death  of  the  late* king  and  queen, 
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which  took  place  shortly  after  their  arrival  in  England, 
not  only  prevented  the  full  accomplishment  of  these 
desirable  objects^  but  Awakened  very  generally  a  degree 
of  apprehension  that  the  people  of  the  islands,  unac- 
quHinted  with  the  true  circumstances  of  their  death, 
would  be  led  tp  suppose  they  had  been  ni&glected,  un- 
kindly treated,  or  eve/i  poisoiK^  in  revenge  of  the  death 
of.  Captain  Cook,  and  that  the  feelings  of  friendship 
with  which  they  had  been  >  accustom^  to -regard  the 
people  of  England  might  be  followed  bjfevnraity  or  dis- 
trust. The  fe^rs  of  those  who  felt,  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  the  Hawaiians,  though  natural,  were  ground- 
less. The  Britisl^  goveimnient  had  entertained  thd 
young  ruler  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  his  cQnsorti  aad 
attendants  witt^  its  accustomed  hospitality ;  and  when 
they  were  attacked  by  .dis^a^s  .incident  to  a  northern 
climate,  but  unknown  in  their  native  islands,  evQry  £^tten- 
tion  that  humanity  could  suggest,  and  Qvery  alleviation , 
that  the  first,  medical  skill  in  Londoif  could  afford,  ^as 
most  promptly  rendered.  .  Aftei«their-decease,  the  high- 
est respect  ws»  paid  to  their  remains,  and  in  honoura^e 
regard  to  the  feelings  of  the  natipn  who  had  suffered  this 
painful  bereavement,  a  British  frigate,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Captain  Lord  Byron,  was^appointedlo  conyey  to 
the  Sandwich  Islands  the  bodies  or  the  kjing  aiid  queen,* 
that' their  sorrowing  people  might  have  the  mournful 
satisfaction  of  depositing  their. ashes  among. the, tombs 
of  their  ancestors.         , 

By  the  return  of  a  highly  esteemed  missionary  friend. 
Rev.  C.  S.  Stewart,  I  have  learned  that  the  Blonde 
reached  the  islands  in  the  nA>uth  of  .May,  18S5:  the 
natives  were  in  some  degre.e  prepared  for  the  arrival,  by 
the  intelligenoe  of  the  death;  ofthQir  king  and  queen, 
which  they  had  received  ^bout  t we  months  before  from 
Valparaiso.  Shortly  after,  tlie  vessel  having  the  remains 
of  the  king  and  queen  on  board  had  anchored  off  Oahu, 
Boki,  the  principal  .chief,  who  had  accompanied  the 
king  to  England,  attended  by  those  of  his  countrymen 
who  had  also  returned,  proceeded  on- shore :  on  lauding, 
he  was  met  by  his  elder  brother  Karaimoku',  and  oth^ 
distinguished  chiefs,  and  after  the-first  emotions  of  joy 
at  meeting  again,  and  sorrow  on  account  of  the  loss  all 
had  sustained,  were  somewhat  abated,  the  survivors 
and  their  friends  walked  in  solemn  and  nf^oumful  pFO> 
cession  to^the  place  of  worship,  where  thanksgivings 
were  presented  to  God,  for  the  mercilul  preservation 
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oC  those  who  were  thus  privileged  tb  meet  again,  and 
supplications  were  made  that  the  afflicting  dispensation, 
which  all  so  deeply  felt,  might  exert  a  salutary  influence 
kf  the  minds  of  the  surviving  chiefs,  and  the  sorrowing 
nation  at  large. 

,  Karaimoku,  the  late  prime  minister,  and  present 
regent  of  the  islands,  then  arose  and  said^  *'  We  have 
lost  our,  king  and  queen,  they  have  died  hi  a  forfeign 
lands  we  shall  see  them. no  more;  it  is  right  that  we 
should  weep,  l&t  let  us  not  entertain,  hard  thoughts  of 
€rod.  '  God  has  not  dme^  tor&ng.  The  evil  is  with  us: 
let  us  bow  under  his*  hand;  let  all  amusement  cease; 
let  oar  daily  avocations  be  suspended ;  and  let  the  na- 
titet.By  prayer  and  a  Cessation  from  ordinary  pursuits, 
humble  itself  before  God  fourteen  days."  Before  the 
assenibly  separated,  Boki  stood  up^  and,''  in  a  brief  out- 
line of  the  voyage,  nso'rated  the  most  prominent  events 
that  had  transpired  since  his  departure  from  the  islands 
-falling  their  attention  in  particular  to  the  suitable 
and  important  advice  he  had  received  from  his  majesty 
tto  king  of  Great  Britain,  in  an  audience  with  which  he 
watf  graciously  favoured,  viz.  To  return  to  his  native 
country,  attend  to  general  and  religious  instruction  him- 
self, and  ehdeavoiir  to  ^ighten  suid  reform  the  people. 
The  peculi^r^  circumstances  of  the  people  at  this  time, 
the  increased  satisfaction  fhey  had  Tor  sohne  time  felt 
in  attending  ^very  means  of  instruction  within^ their 
Te£^h,and  the  pleasing  change  in  favour  of  religion  which 
msdiy  had  experienced,  rendered  this  recommenda- 
tion, 30  congenial  to  th^r  feelings,  from  a  source  so 
distinguished,  unusually  acceptable.  A  deep  and  favour- 
able impression  was  produced  on  all  present,  a  new 
impulse  was  given  to^the  moans  already  employed  for 
the  instruction  and  iniproveraent  of  the  people,  from 
which  most  advantageous  results  have  already  appeared. 
They  were  also  made  acquainted;  by  Boki  and  his  com- 
panions, with  the  kind  reception,  generous  treatment, 
and  marked  attentions  which'  the  late  king  and  queen 
and  their  suite  had  received  while  in  England.  This 
intelligence,  communicated  by  those  whose  testimony 
would  be  received  with  the  most  entire  credence,  would 
at  once  confirm  the  attachment  and^  confidence  they 
have  so  long  felt  towards  England. 

NoMisturbance  of  the  general  tranquillity,  nor  change 
iathe  government,  of  the  islands  has  resulted,  from  tlus 
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e^ent.  Rihoriho*  left  a  younger  brother,  Katiikeouhf 
about  ten  yeavs  of  age,  who  is  acknowledged  by  the 
chiefs  as  his  successor.  A  regenby  will.govern  during 
his  minority,  and  the  executive  authority  will  probably 
continue  to  be  exercised  by  Karaimokuj  and  the  other 
chiefs  with  whom  Rihoriho  left  it  when  he  embarked 
for  England. 

The  queen,  who  accompanied  him,  and  who  died  at  the 
same  time,  has  left  a  fond  mother  uid  an  affectionate 
people  to  lament  her  loss^  she  was  tlie  daughter  of 
Tamehameha  and  Talakua^  .tnd  was  born  about  the 
year  1797  or  1798,  being  two  years  younger  than  Riho- 
riho, and  about  twenty-six  years  of  age  when  she 
'  left  the  islands.  Like  all  the  persons  of  distinction  she 
had  many  names,  but^  that  by  which^  she  was  gener.ally 
known  was  Kumehamaru  (shaide  of  Kameha),  from  ka- 
meha^  a  contraction  of  herfather's  name,. and  maru^  sh^de. 
She  was  distinguished  for  good  nature,  and  was  much 
beloved  by  all  ner  subjects. .  The'  \toot  people,  when 
unable  to  pay  their  renty  or  under  the  displeasure  of  the 
king  and  chiefs,  or  embarrassed  on  any  other  account, 
frequently  repaired  to  her,  and  found  a  friend  whose  aid 
was  never  rdjfused.  She  was  also  kind  to-  those  foreign- 
ers who  might  be  distressed  in  the  islands,  and  though 
she  never  harboured  any  or  Countenanced  their  85>- 
sconding  f^om  their  ships,  she  has  often  fed  them  when 
hungry,  and  giveit  them  native  4^apa  for  clothing. 

Kamehamarn  was  at  all  times  lively  and  agreeable  in 
(Company;  and  though  her  application- to  her  book  and 
her  pen  was  equal  to  that  of  the  king,  Jher  improvement 
in  learniiig.  was.more  graduaf,  and  her  general^o^^- 
ledge  less  extensive.    . 

She  excelled,  however,  in  the  management  of  his 
domestic  affairs,  which  w'ere  conducted  by  her  with 
great  judgment  j^ndaddress,  and,  though  formerly  accus- 
tomed to  use  ardent  spirits,  from  the  time  sbe  pui  her- 
self under  Christian  instriiction,  she  entirely  discon- 
tinued that  and  every  other  practice  inconsistent  with 
her  profession  of  Christianity.  Her  attendance  on  the 
duties  of  religion  *wa8  maintained  with  commendable 
regularity.  ,       .  '         ,  " 

Her  influence  contributed  very  materially  to  the  pleas- 
ing change  that  has  recently  taken  place,,  in  connexion 
with  the  labours  of  the  missionaries  in  the  islands.^-  For 
the  instruction  and  moral  improveident  of  the  jpcople, 
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she  manifested  no  ordinary  eoncern.  Long^  before 
many  of  the  ledding^  chiefs  were  favourable  to  the  in- 
struction  of  the-  people'  or  their  reception  of  Chris- 
tianity, Kamehamaru  on  every  suitable  occasion  reoom- 
mended  to  her  own  servants  to  serve  Jehovah  the  living 
God,  and  attend  to  every  means  of'impro^ment  within 
their,  reach,  It  was  truly  pleasing  to  observe,  so  soon 
after  she  had  embraced  Christianity  herself,  an  anxiety 
to  indace  her  people  to  follow  her  example.  At  tiono- 
xuru  she  erected  a  school^  fi^  which  upwards  of  forty 
chiljlren^and  young  persoil»t  principally  connected  with 
her  establishment,  wer6  daily  taught  to  read  -and  write, 
and  instructed  in  the  first  principle^  of  religion,  by  a 
native  teacher,  whom  she  ailmo^t  entirely  supported.  In 
this  school  she  took  a  lively  interest,  and  marked  the 
progress 'Of  the  scholars  with  evident  satisfaction;  in 
ordeK  to  entourage,  the  pupils,  she  i'requently  visited 
the  school  duHng  the  hours  of  instruction,  acconipahied 
by  a  number  of  chief  women.  She  also  attended  the 
puUic,  examinations,  and  noticed  those  who  on  these 
occasions  excelled,  frequently  presenting  a  favourite 
scholar  with  a  slate,  a  copy-book,  pencil,  pen,  or  some' 
other  token  of  her  approbation.  .  *■ 

In  her  death  the  missionaries  have  lost  a  sincere 
friend,  and  her  subjects  a  queen  who  always  delighted 
to  alleviate  their  distresses  and  pyDmote  their  interests. 

Her  disposition  was-  affectionate.,  f  have  seen  h«r 
and  the  king  sitting  beside  the  couch  oflCeopuolani,  hei; 
mother-in-law,  day  after  day,  when  the  latter  has  been 
ill ;  and  on  these  occasions,  though  there  might  be  sev- 
eral servants  in  constant  atten4ance,  she  would  allow 
no  individual  but  her  husband  or  herself  to  hand  to  the 
patient  any  thing  she  might  want,  or  even  fan  the  fliei 
from  her  person. 

The  pircumstances  attending  her  departure  from  the 
islands  were  peculiarly  affecting.  The  king  had  gone 
on  board  L'Aigle ;  but  the  boat  was  waiting  to  convey 
hei:  to  the  ship.  *  She  arose  f^rom  the  mat  on  which  she 
had  been  reclining^  embraced  her  tnother  and  other 
relations  most  affectionately,  and  passed  through  the 
crowd  towards  the  boat.  The  people  fell  down  on 
the;ir  knees  as  she  walked  along,  pressing  and  saluting 
her  feetr— frequently 'bathing  them  with  tears  df  un- 
feigned isorrow-^and  making  loud  failings,  in  which 
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hia  family,  thnnkmg  him  at  the  same  time  for  the  hos- 

Jirtabla  6Litertruiiti)ent  we  had  feceived,  and  the  great 
acilUies  he  had  afforded  for  accompUshing  the  ot^ects 
of  our  visit. 

About  three  o'clock  in  the  mqaniing,  being  awoke  by 
the  shouts  of  the  men  wh6  were  heaving  up  the  anchor 
of  the  pilot'boHti  I  repaired  on  board,  and  immediately 
afterward  we  skilled  with  a  gentle  breeze  blowiifg  from 
the  laud.  The  wind  was  light  and  baffling,  and  it  was 
noon  before  we  reached  To^aihae,  where  I  learned  with  ' 
disappoint meut  that  the  Nio  had  mailed  to  Oahu.  Oq 
landirtg^  I  w}ia  welcomed  by  Mr.  Ybung,  with  Whofti  I 
remained  till  the  pilot-boat  was.  ready  to  sail  for  La-  - 
haina.  ^        • 

Late  in  the  evenihg  of  the  Sd  of  September,  after 
preactimg  to  the  people  of  the  place  at  Mr.  Young's 
house,  I  went  again  on  board  the  pilot-boat,  biit  found 
her  BO  full  of  sandal- wood  that  there  was  not  room  for 
anjr  peraou  below,  while  the  decks  were  crowded  with 
natives^  The  weather  was*  unfavourable  for  getting 
under  way  till  nearly  daylight ;  and  every  person  on 
bojird  was  completely- drenched  by  the  heavy  rain  that 
feO  during  the  night.  -  '  "^ 

During  the  forenoon  of  the  3d,  ^e  drifted 'jslowly  to 
the  norjtliward,  and  about  noon  took  in  eight  bundled 
dried  fishf  after  which  we  made  Sfail  for  Maui.  The 
weather  was  warm,  the  wind  light :  and  .all  on  board 
beiu^  obliged  to  keep  on  deck^  without  any  dcreen  or 
shade  from  the  ^eorching  rays  of  a  vertic^  sun,. the 
ftjlualion  was  very  uncomfortable,  At  ^reeP^M.  we 
took  the  channel-breeze,  which  soon  wafted  us  across  to 
the  south-cast  part  of  Maui. 

As  the  shores  of  Hawaii  receded  from- ray  View,  a 
variety  of  reflections  insensibly  arose  in  my  mind.  The 
tour  which,  in  the  society  of  my  companions,  f  had  made 
had  been  replete  with  interest.  The  varied  and  sublime 
pheuomeua  of  nature  had  elevated  our  conceptions  pf 
**  n-rtture's  God ;"  the  manner^  and  customs  of  the  in- 
habjtafils  hiid  iacreased  ou^'kfberest  in  their  welfare ; 
while  their  su[>f^r!3tition,  moral  degradation,  ignorance, 
and  vic<?  hrid  Crdled  forth  our  sincerest  commiseration. 
We  had  made  known  the  nature  and  consequences  of 
eiu.  spoken  of  the  love  of  God,  and  had  exhibited  the 
Lord  Jesua  Chrint  as  J;he  only  Savioiir  to  multitudes 
Who  had  nev^er  before  heard  his  name,  or  been  directM 
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to  worship  the  holy  and  living  God,  and  v^e  would 
probably  never  hear  these  truths  again.  We  cherish  the" 
hop^  that,  under  the  Divine  blessing,  lasting  goqd  will 
result,  even  from  this  tiransienit  visit. 

Many,  of  the  individuals  we  have  met  on  these  occa- 
•  sions,  viB  shall  in  all  probability  ineet  no .  more  till  the 
morning  of  the  resurrection.  May  we  mefet^them  then 
on  the  right-hand  of  the  Soo  of  God  f 

At  sunset  wer  arrived  off  -Morokini,  but  were  shortly 
'after  becalmed.  The  current,  however,  was  in  our 
favour  through  the  night,  and  at  daylig'ht  pn  the  4th  we 
found  ^rselves  off  the  east  end  of  the  district  of  Laha- 
'fcina,  and  about  a  mile  distant  from  the  shore.  Many  of 
the  natives  jumped,  into  the  sea',  and  swam  to  the  beach, 
hofding^their  clothes  above  their*heads  with  one  hand, 
add  swimming  with  th^  other. 

On  landing  (  waited  on  Keopuolani,  the  king's  mother, 
whom  I  found  ill;  Karaimoku,  Kaahumanu,  Kalakua, 
and  several  t)ther  chiefs  were  reolining  around  her, 
weeping.  After  some  tivSb,  Karaimoku  proposed  that 
they  sjiould. unitedly  pray  for  her  recovery ,  and  his  pro- 
posal was  acceded  to.  r        .    . 

Towards  eveniiig  I  visited  the  goverhor  of  the  island, 
'  and  aisolthe  king,  wl^  was  then  at  Maui.  The  subse- 
quent *.  voyage  of  the  latter  to  Great  Britain,  accom- 
panied by  his  ^ueen,  and  the  melancholy  event  which 
terminated  their  lives  while  ia  London,  excited  con- 
siderdble  interest,  and  will  probably  be  consTdered  suffi- 
cient 9ipo(Qgy  for  a  short  account  e(t  them,  although 
the  ev^nt*^ok  ^itce  after  my  visit  to  Maui  at  this 
time. 

The  Vate  king  of  the  Sandwi(;h  Islands  was  the  son 
of  Tamehameh^  former  king,  and  Keopuolani,  daughter 
of  Kauikeouli,  and  Kakuiapoiwa.  He  was  born  in  the 
eastern  part  of  Hawaii,  in  the  year  1795  or  1796.  The 
name  by  which  he  was  generally  known  was  Rihoriho, 
which*  was  only  a  contraction  of  Kcdamnui'rihoriho^  lite- 
rally, the  heaven's  great  black — from  Ka  ^m,the  heav- 
ens, nu^  great,  and  nAoriAif^itppli^d  to  aqy  thing  burned 
to  blackness.'  On  public  occasions  he  was  sometimes 
called  'I^mehameha,  after  his  fathej,  though  names  are 
not  always  heredita^ry.  Besides  these,  he  had  a  variety 
of«other  names,  the  most  common  ^of  which  was  Jolani, 
The  word  Umi,  heaven  or  ^ky",  formed  a  component  pari 
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in  the  name  of  most  chiefs  of  distinction.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  fac-siinile  of  the  6fficial  signature  of  the  late 
kmg-  ,  .  -  . 


The  eRity  habits  of.Rihoriho  did  «|ot  warrant  any 
great  expectations.  His  natur^  disposition  was  frank« 
and  huitiiine.  Xhe  natives  always  spoke  of  him  as 
good-naturetl,  except  ^^en  he  was  under  the  influence 
of  ardent  spirits;  his  manneps  were  perfectly' fcee,  at 
the  same  time  dignified,  and  always  agreeable  to  those 
who  were  about  him/  His  mind  was  naturally  inquisi- 
tive. The  questions  he  usually  presented  to  foreigners' 
were  by  uo  means  trifling ;  and  his  Memory  was.  reten- 
tive. Hh  general  knowledge  of  the  world  was  much 
greater  tbati  could-  have  been  expected.  I  have  heard 
Eini  entertain  a  party  pf  chiefs  for  hours  together  with 
accounts  of  diderent  parts  of  tl^e  earth,  describing  the 
extensive  lakes,  the  mountains,  and  mines  of  North  and 
Sotitb  America — the  elephants  and  inhabitants  6f  India 
— the  houses,  manufactures,  &c.  of  England — with  no 
small  accuracy,  considering  he  had  never  seen  them. 
He  had  a  great  thirst  for  ki>owledg6,  and  was  diligent  ia 
hia  studies.  I  recollect  his  remarking  one  ^ay,  when 
he  opened  hiss  writing-desk,  that  he  expected  more  ad- 
vantage from  that  desk  than  from  a  fine  »brig  belonging 
to  him*  lying  nt  anchor  opposite  the  house  in  which  we , 
were  sitting.  Mr.  Bingham  and  myself  were  his  daily 
teachers,  and  have  often  been  surprised  at  his  unwearied 
^►persflverance.  I  have  sat  beside  him  a|>  his  desk  some- 
times from  nine  or  ten  o'clock  in  the  mofning  till  nearly 
sunset,  during  which  period  his  pen  or  his  book  has  not 
been  out  of  his  h^nd  piore  than  three-quarters  oY  an 
hour,  while  tie  was  at  dinner.  -  ^ 

We  do  not  know  that  Christianity  exerted  any  de- 
cisive influence  oi>  his  heart.  H^  was  willinar  to  rec.eive 
the  missionaries  on  their  first  arnval^ravailed  hiniself 
of  their  knowledge,  to  increase  his  own — and,  during 
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the  latter  years  of  his  lifej  was  decidedly  favourable  to 
their  object;  declared  his  conviction  of  the  truth  of 
Christianity ;  attended  public  liOrship  himself  on  the 
Sabbath,  and  recommended  the  same  to  his  people. 

His  moral<charactcr  was  not  markea  by  that  cruelty, 
rapacity; and  insensibility  to  the  sufferin^j^'of  the  people,' 
which  frequently  distinguish  thcabitrary  chiefs  of.  un- 
civilized nations.  He  appears  in  gener-dl  to  have  been 
kind ;  and,  in  several  pla<;^  on  our  tour,  the  mothers 
showed  us  theur  children,  and  told  us  that  when  Riho- 
riho- passed  that  way,  he  had  kissed  them-^a  conde- 
scension they  seemed  to  think  much  of^  and  which  they 
will  probably  remember  to  the  end  qf  their  days.  But, 
thoui^h  generous  in  his  disposition,  and  humane  in  his 
"cdnduct  towards  his  subjects,  he^vas  addicted  to  intoxi- 
cation— whether  from  natural  inclination  or  the  influence 
and-  example  of  others  is  not  now  to  be  determined ; 
frequently,  to  my  own  knowledge,  it  has  been  entirely 
froln  the  lattler.  Had  h&  in  early  life  been- privileged  to 
associate  with  individutds  whose  conduct  and  principles 
w^re  favoufable  to  virtue,  and  region,  •there  is  every 

'reason  to  suppose  his  moral  character,  with  respect  at 
least  io  this. vice,  would  have  been  as  irreproachable  as 
his  mental  habits  werp  commendable.  But,  alas  for 
him!  it  was  quite- the  reverse.   , 

.  Though  not  distinguished  by  the  ardour  and  strength 
of  character  so  conspicuous  in  his  father,  he  possessed 
both  decision  and  enterprise :  the  abolition  of  the  na- 
tional idolatry  was  a  istriking  instance  of  the  former ; 
and  his  voyage  to  England,  of  the  -lattelr. 
^  The  motives  by  which*  he  was  'induced  to  undertake 
a  voyage  so  long  and  hazardous  were  highly  commend- 
able. They' were — a  de^sire  to  see  for  hintself  coiintries 
of  which  he  had  h^ard  such  various  and  interesting 
accounts ;  a  wish  to"  have  a  personal  interview  with  his 
majesty  the  kmg  of  Great  Britain,  or  the  chief  mem* 
bers  of  the -]pitish  goverrinient — for  the  purpose  of 
confirming  the'  cession  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and 

•  placing  himself  and  his  dominions*  under  British  pro- 
tection. •  •    , 
>     K  wasallso  his  intention  to  make  himself  acquainted 
with  the  tenor  and  forms  of  administering  justice  in  the 
courts  of  law,  the  principles  of  commerce,  and  other 

.  siibjjscts  important  to  the  welfare  of  the  islands. 

The  melancholy  death  of  the  late  king  and  queen, 
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which  took  place  shortly  after  their  arrival  in  England, 
not  only  prevented  the  full  accomplishment  of  these 
desirable  objects*  but  Awakened  very  generally  a  degree 
of  apprehension  that  the  people  of  the  islands,  uoaic- 
quainted  with  the  true  circumstances  oi  their  death, 
would  be  led  tp  suppose  they  had  been  ni&glected,  un- 
kindly treated,  or  eve/i  poisoiK^  in  revenge  of  the  death 
of  Captain  Cook,  and  that  the  feehngs  of  friendship 
with  which  they  had  been* accustomed  to -regard  thie 
people  of  England  might  be  followed  bjifcnmity  or  dis- 
trust. The  f€;ars  of  those  who  felt,  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  the  Hawaiians,  though  natural,  were  ground- 
less. The  British  governinent  had  entertained  thd 
young  ruler  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  his  cQhsort^  md 
attendants  witt^  its  accustomed  hospitality ;  and  when 
they  were  attacked  by  disea^s  .incident  to  a  northern 
climate,  but  unknown  in  their  native  islands,  ev^ry  a^tten- 
tion  that  humanity  could  suggest,  and  every  alleviation . 
that  the  first, medical  skill  in  Londoif  could  afford,  yas 
most  prompUy  rendered.  After^tbeir-decease,  the  high- 
est respect  was  paid  t#  their  remains,  imd  in  honotura^e 
regard  to  the  feelings  of  the  natipn  who  had  suffered  this 
painful  bereavement,  a  British  frigate,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Captain  Lord  Byron,  was^ppointedto  convey  to 
the  Sandwich  Islands  the  bodies  of  the  king  and  queen,- 
that' their  sorrowing  people  might  have  the  mournful 
satisfaction  of  depositing  their,  ashes  among  the  .tombs 
of  their  ancestors.         , 

By  the  return  of  a  highly  esteemed  missionary  friend. 
Rev.  C.  S.  Stewart,  I  have  learned  that  the  Blonde 
reached  the  islands,  in  the  nA>nth  of  JVfay,  1825:  the 
natives  were  in  some  degre.e  prepared  for  the  arrival,  by 
the  intelligenoe  of  the  death;  of,  their  king  and  queen, 
which  they  had  received  ^bout  twe  months  before  from 
Valparaiso.  Shortly  after,  llie  vessel  haVing  the  remains 
of  the  king  and  queen  on  board  had  anchored  off  Oahu, 
Boki,  the  principal  .chief,  who  had  accompanied  the 
king  to  England,  attended  by  those  of  his  countrymen 
who  had  also  returned,  proceeded  on*  shore :  on  lauding, 
he  was  met  by  his  elder  brother  Karaimoku',  and  othet 
distinguished  chiefs,  and  after  the-first  emotions  of  joy 
at  meeting  again,  and  sorrow  on  account  of  the  loss  all 
had  sustained,  were  somewhat  abated,  the  survivors 
and  their  friends  walked  in  solemn  and  inournful  pro. 
cession  to^the  place  of  worship,  where  thanksgivings 
were  presented  to  God,  for  the  mercil'ul  preservation 
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o£.  those  who  were  thus  privileged  tb  meet  agaia,  and 
supplications  were  made  that  the  afflicting  dispensation^ 
'wrhich  all  so  deeply  felt,  might  exert  a  salatary  influence 
ill  t^e  mindisr  of  the  surviving  chiefs,  and  the  sorrowing 
nation  at  large. 

.  Karaimoku,  the  late  prime  minister,  and  present 
regent  of  the  islands,  then  arose  and  said;  *'  We  have 
lost  our,  king  and  queen,  they  have  died  hi  a  foreign 
lands  we  shall  see  them  no  more;  it  is  right  that  we 
should  weep,  l&t  let  us  not  entertaia  hard  thoughts  of 
God.  '  God  has  not  done^  tor&ng.  The  evil  is  with  us: 
let  us  bow  under  his*  hand;  let  all  amusement  cease; 
let  oar  daily  avocations  be  suspended ;  and  let  the  na- 
titei.&y  prayer  and  a  Cessation  from  ordinary  pursuits, 
humble  itsdf  before  God  fourteen  days."  Before  the 
assenibly  separated,  Boki  stood  up^  and,"  in  a  brief  out- 
line of  the  voyage,  narrated  the  most  prominent  events 
that  had  transpired  since  his  departure  from  the  islands 
-falling  their  attention  in  particular  to  the  suitable 
and  important  advice  he  had  received  from  his  majesty 
thft  king  of  Great  Britain,  in  an  audience  with  which  he 
was  graciously  favoured,  viz.  To  return  to  his  native 
country,  attend  to  general  and  religious  instruction  him- 
self, and  endeavour  to  ^ighten  £^d  reform  the  people. 
The  peculi^r^  circumstances  of  the  people  at  this  time, 
Uie  increased  satisfaction  fhey  had  Tor  sofne  time  felt 
in  attending  ^very  means  of  instruction  within^ their 
xea,eh,and  the  pleasing  change  in  favour  of  religion  which 
ms(ny  had  experienced,  rendered  this  recommenda- 
tion, $0  congenial  to  th^r  feelings,  from  a  source  so 
distinguished,  unusually  acceptable.  A  deep  and  favour- 
able impression  was  produced  on  all  present,  a  new 
impulse  was  given  to^the  moans  already  employed  for 
the  instruction  and  improvement  of  the  people,  from 
which  most  advantageous  results  have  already  appeared. 
They  were  also  made  acquainted^  by  Boki  and  his  com- 
panions, with  the  kind  reception,  generous  treatment, 
and  marked  attentions  which'  the  late  king  and  queen 
and  their  suite  had  received  while  in  England.  This 
intelligence,  communicated  by  those  whose  testimony 
would  be  received  with  the  ittost  entire  credence,  would 
at  once  confirm  the  attachment  and-  confidence  they 
have  so  long  felt  towards  England. 

No'disturbance  of  the  general  tranquillity,  nor  change 
in'the  government,  of  the  islands  has  resulted  from  tins 
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event.  Rihoriho*  left  a  younger  brother,  Katiikeimii, 
about  ten  yeavs  of  age,  who  is  acknowledged  by  the 
chiefs  as  his  successor.  A  regenby  will.govern  durir^ 
his  minority,  and  the  executive  authority  will  probably 
continue  to  be  exercised  by  Karaimoku,  and  the  other 
chiefs  with  whom  Rihoriho  left  it  when  he  embarked 
for  England. 

The  queen,  who  accompanied  him,  and  who  died  at  the 
same  time,  has  left  a  fond  mother  and  an  affectionate 
people  to  lament  her  loss"!  she  was  tlie  daughter  ^  of 
Tamehameha  and  Talakua^  tnd  was  bom  about  the 
year  1797  or  1798,  being  two  ye^fs  younger  than  Riho- 
riho, and  about  twenty-six  years  of  age  when  she 
left  the  islands.  Like  all  the  persons  of  distinction  sihe 
had  many  names,  but  that  by  which^  she  was  gener^Jly 
known  was  Kumehamaru  (shade  of  Kameha),  from  ka- 
tneha,  a  contraction  of  herfather's  name>and  maruy  sh^^de. 
She  was  distinguished  for  good  nature,  and  was  much 
beloved  by  all  ner  subjects. .  Ttie'  pooi^  people,  when 
unable  to  pay  their  rehty  or  under  the  displeasure  of  the 
king  and  chiefs,  or  embarrassed  on  any  other  account, 
frequently  repaired  to  her,  and  found  a  friend  whose  aid 
was  never  rejfused.  She  was  also  kind  to  those  foreign- 
ers who  might  be  distressed  in  the  islands,  and  though 
she  never  harboured  any  or  Countenanced  their  ^>- 
sconding  f^om  their  ships,  sHe  has  often  fed  them  when 
hungry,  and  gives  them  native  4apa  for  clothing. 

Kamehamartt  was  at  all  times  lively  and  agreeable  in 
company ;  and  though  her  application  to  her  book  and 
her  pen  was  equal  to  that  of  the  king,  Jier  improvement 
in  learniiig  was, more  graduaf,  and  her  general  ]uio\^- 
ledge  less  extensive.    .         . 

She  excelled,  however,  in  the  management  of  his 
domestic  affairs,  which  w'ere  conducted  by  her  with 
gre^t  judgment  sjndaddress,  and,  though  formerly  accus- 
tomed to  use  ardent  spirits,  from  the  time  sfie  pm  her- 
self under  Christian  instruction,  she  entirely  discon- 
tinued that  and  every  other  practice  inconsistent  with 
her  profession  of  Christianity.  Her  attendance  on  the 
duties  of  religion  Vai^  maintained  with  commendable 
regularity.  .  '         ,  ' 

Her  influence  contcibuted  very  materially  to  the  pleas- 
ing change  that  has  recently  taken  place,  in  connexion 
with  the  labours  of  the  missionaries  in  the  islands.*  •  For 
the  instruction  and  moral  improven^ent  of  the  ))cople, 
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ahe  manifested  no  ordinary  eoncern.  Long  before 
many  of  the  leading  chiefs  were  favourable  to  the  ia- 
struction  of  the'  people'  or  Hieir  reception  of  Chris- 
tianity, Kamehamaru  oh  every  suitable  occasion  reoom- 
mended  to  her  own  servants  to  serve  Jehovah  the  living 
God,  and  attend  to  every  means  of'impro^ment  within 
their,  reach.  It  was  truly  pleasing  to  observe,  so  soon 
after  she  had  embraced  Christianity  herself,  an  anxiety 
to  raduce  her  people  to  follow  her  example.  At  tiono- 
juru  she  erected  a  schOol^ii^  which  upwards  of  forty 
chiljlren-'and  young  person^,  frinci pally  connected  with 
her  establishment,  were  daily  taught  to  read  «iid  write, 
and  instructed  in  the  first  principle^  of  religion,  by  a 
native  teacher,  whom  she  almost  entirely  supported.  In 
this  school  she  took  a  lively  interest,  and  marked  the 
progress 'Of  the  scholars  with  evident  satisfaction;  in 
ordeK  to  en<H>urage.  Che  pupils,  she  irequeutly  visited 
the  school  duHng  ihe  hours  of  instruction,  accompanied 
by  a  number  of  chief  women.  She  also  attended  the 
public,  examinations,  and  noticed  those  who  on  these 
occasions  excelled,  frequently  presenting  a  favourite 
scholar  with  a  slate,  a  copy-book,  pencil,  pen,  or  some' 
other  token  of  her  approbation.  .  * 

In  her  death  the  missionaries  have  lost  a  sincere 
friend,  and  her  subjects  a  queen  who  always  delighted 
to  alleviate  their  distresses  and  pyDmote  their  interests. 

Her  disposition  was  affectionate.-  {  have  seen  bar 
and  the  king  sitting  beside  the  couch  oflCeopuolani,  hei^ 
mother-in-law,  day  after  day,  when  the  latter  has  been 
ill ;  and  on  these  occasions,  though  there  might  be  sev- 
eral servants  in  constant  attendancie,  she  would  allow 
no  individual  but  her  husband  or-  herself  to  hand  to  the 
patient  any  thing  she  might  want,  or  even  fan  the  fliei 
from  her  person. 

The  pircumstances  attending  her  departure  from  the 
islands  were'  peculiarly  affecting.  The  king  had  gone 
on  board  L'Aigle ;  but  ihe  boat  was  waiting  to  convey 
her  to.  the  ship.  ^  She  arose  f^rom  the  mat  on  which  she 
had  been  reclining^  embraced  her  mother  and  other 
relations  most .  affectionately,  and  passed  through  the 
crowd  towards  the  boat.  The  'people  fell  down  on 
their  -knees '  as  she  walked  along,  pressing  and  saluting 
her  feet--«frequently' bathing  them  with  tears  df  un- 
feigned isorrow— and  nn^ing  loud  failings,  in  which 
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his  ramiiy,  thanking^  him  at  the  same  time  for  the  hos- 
phable  eQtertamment  we  had  feceived,  and  the  great 
facjlttiea  he  had  afforded  for  accompUshing  the  ot^ects 
of  our  visit*    .     ' 

About  three  o'clock  in  the  mqvning,  being  awoke  by 
the  shouts  of  the  men  wh6  were  heaving  up  the  anchor 
or  the  pilot-boat,  I  repaired  on  board,  and  immediately 
aftervvrard  we  sailed  with  a  gentle  breeze  blowiifg  from 
the  land.  The  wind  was  light  and  baffling,  and  it  was 
noon  before  we  reached  To^aihae,  where  I  learned  with  ' 
disappolatment  that  the  Nio  had  mailed  to  Oahu.  Oq 
landuijf  I  was  welcomed  by  Mr.  Ybung,  with  Whom  I 
remained  till  the  pilot-boat  was.  ready  to  sail  for  La-  ' 
hai  na.  ^         * 

Late  in  the  evenihg  of  the  Sd  of  September,  ailer 
preaching  to  the  people  of  the  place  at  Mr.  Young^s 
house,  I  went  again  on  board  the  pilot-boat,  but  found 
her  so  full  of  sandal- wood  that  there  was  not  room  for 
any  person  below,  while  the  decks  were  crowded  with 
natives.  The  Weather  was*  unfavoHrable  for  getting 
louder  way  tQl  nearly  daylight ;  and  every  person  on 
hoard  was  completely  drenched  by  the  heavy  rain  that 
fell  during:  the  night.       .  -  '  -^   • 

Daring  the  forenoon  of  theSd,  ^e  drifted  "slowly  to 
the  not-.thward,  and  about  noon  took  in  eight  bundled 
dried  fish,  after  which  we  made  sail  for  Maui.  The 
weather  was  warm,  the  wind  light :  and  .all  on  board 
beiac^  obliged  to  keep  on  deck^  without  any  i^creen  or 
shade  from  the  ioorching  rays  of  a  vertic^  8un,^the 
situation  was  very  uncomfortable.  At  ^hreeP^M.  we 
took  the  chiinnel-breeze,  which  soon  wafted  us  across  to 
the  south-east  part  of  Maui. 

Ab  the  shores  of  Hawaii  receded  from- ray  View,  a 
variety  of  reflections  insensibly  arose  in  my  mind.  The 
tour  which,  in  the  society  of  my  companions,  f  had  made 
haf]  been  replete  with  interest.  The  varied  and  sublime 
phenomena  of  nature  had  elevated  our  conceptions  pf 
"  nature's  God*;"  the  manner^  and  customs  of  the  in- 
habitants had  increased  ou#  kfterest  in  their  welfare ; 
while  their  superstition,  moral  degradation,  ignorance, 
ani  vice  had  called  forth  our  sincerest  commiseration. 
We  had  mside  known  the  nature  and  consequences  of 
sill,  spoken  of  the  love  of  Goel,  and  had  exhibited  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  jrhe  only  Saviour  to  multitudes 
mho  had  never  before  heard  his  name,  or  been  directed 
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to  wojshii>  the  holy  and  living  God,  and  wlio  would 
probably  never  hear  these  truths- again.  We  cherish  thfer 
hop^  that,  under  the  Divine  blessing,  lasting  goqd  wiU 
result,  even  from  this  Transienlt  visit. 

Many  of  the  individvels  we  have  met  on  these  occa- 
-  sions.  Vie  shall  in  all  probability  ineet  no .  more  till  the 
.  morning  of  the  resurrection.  May  we  mefet^lhem  then 
on  the  right-hand  of  the  Soo  of  God  t 

At  sunset  we-  arrived  ofFMorokini,  but  were  shortly 
'after  becalmed.  The  curi-ent,  however,  was  in  our 
favour  through  the  night,  and  at  daylig'ht  pn  the  4th  we 
found  Ourselves  off  the  east  end  of  the  district  of  Laha- 
«kina,  and  about  a  mile  distant  from  the  shore.  Many  of 
the  natives  jumped. into  the  sea',  and  swam  to  the  beach, 
holding  ^their  clothes  above  their 'heads  with  one  hand, 
and  swimming  with  th^  other. 

On  landing  I  waitedon  Keopuolani,  the  king's  mother, 
MThom  I  found  ill;  Karaimoku,  Kaahumanu,  Kalakua, 
and  several  other  chiefs  were  reolining  around  her, 
weeping.  After  some  tinJfe,  Karaimoku  proposed  that 
they  sjiould  unitedly  pray  for  her  recovery,  and  his  pro- 
posal was  acceded  to.  r  .     .    > 

Towards  evenijig  I  visited  the  governor  of  the  island, 
*  and  alsolthe  king,  wl^  was  then  at  Maui.  The  subse- 
quent \  voyage  of  the  latter  to  Great  Britain,  accom- 
panied by  his  ^ueen,  and  the  melancholy  event  which 
terminated  their  lives  while  la  London,  excited  con- 
siderable interest,  and  will  probably  be  considered  suffi- 
cient ^polo^  for  a  short  account  qf  them,  although 
the  ev^nt^ok  pi^ce  after  my  visit  to  Maui  at  thia 
timi^. 

The  I'ate  king  of  the  Sandwit-h  Islands  was  the  son 
of  Tamehameha,  former  king,  and  Keopuolani,  daughter 
of  Kauikeouli,  and  Kakuiapoiwa.  He  was  born  in  the 
eastern  part -of  Hawaii^  in  the  year  1795  or  1796.  The 
name  by  which  he  was  generally  known  nvas  Rihoriho^ 
which*  was  only  a  contraction  of  Kalamnui-rihoriho,  lite- 
rally, the  heaven's  great  black — from  Ka  If ni,- the  hesiv- 
ensyuuif  great,  and  nAoWAipu'Vppli^d  to  aoy  thing  burned 
to  blackness.  On  public  occasions  he  was  sometimes 
called  Tkmehameha,  after  his  fathej;,  though  names  are 
not  always-  heredita|ry.  Besides  these,  he  had  a  variety 
of«other  names,  the  most  common  ;of  which  was  lolani. 
The  word  /ontj  heaven  or  «ky*,  formed  a  component  part 
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in  the  name  of  most  chiefs  of  distinction.    The  follow- 
ing in  a  fac-silnile  of  the  6fficial  signature  of  the  late 


king. 


The  early  habits  of.Rihoriho  did  «)ot  warrant  any 
great  expectations.  His  natural  disposition  was  fraiik« 
and  hiiniMne.  The  natives  always  spoke  of  him  as 
good-natured,  except  ^^^en  he  was  under  the  influence 
of  ardent  spirits;  his  manncFS  were  perfectly' fcee,  at 
the  same  time  dignified,  and  always  -agreeable  to  those 
who  were  about  him.*  His  mind  was  naturally  inquisi- 
tive. The  iquestioivs  he  usiially  presented  to  foreigners- 
were  by  no  means  trifling ;  and  his  jnaemory  was  reten- 
tive. His  geueral  knowledge  of  the  world  was  much 
^eatcr  th^n  could-  have  been  expected.  X  have  heard 
hi  [Ik  entertain  a  party  pf  chiefs  for  hours  together  with 
accoutlts  6f  different  parts  of  tl^e  earth,  4^scnbing  the 
extensive  lakes,  the,  nnountains,  and  mines  of  North  and 
South  America — the  elephants  and  inhabitants  6f  India 
— tbe  houses,  manufactures,  &c.  of  England — with  no 
amall  accuracy,  considefiqg  he  had  never  seen  them. 
He  had  a  great  thirst  for  ki>owledg6,  and  was  diligent  in 
hia  studies.  I  recollect  his  remarkmg  one  ^ay,  when 
ho  opened  his  writing-desk,  that  he  expected  more  ad- 
vantage from  that  desk  than  from  a  fine  brig  belonging 
to  him,  lying  at  anchor  opposite  the  house  in  which  we , 
were  sitLing.  Mr.  Bingham  and  myself  were  his  daily 
teachers,  and  have  often  been  surprised  at  his  unwearied 
^perseverance.  I  have  sat  beside  him  ^  his  desk  some- 
linies  fnim  nine  or  ten  o'clock  in  the  mofning  till  nearly 
sunset,  during  which  period  his  pen  or  his  book  has  not 
been  out  of  his  h^nd  priore  than  three-quarters  oY  an 
hour,  while  he  was  at  dinner.  -  ^ 

We  (In  not  know  that  Christianity  exerted  any  de- 
cisive influence  oi>  his  heart.  H^^  was  wiHinsr  to  receive 
the  miasionaries  on  their  first  arwval-^availed  himself 
of  their  knowledge,  to  increase  his  own— rand,  during 
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the  latter  years  of  his  life^  was  decidedly  farourable  to 
their  object;  declared  his  conviction  of  the  truth  of 
Christianity ;  attended  public  #Orship  himself  ^on  the 
Sabbath,  and  recommended  the  same  to  his  people. 

His  moral^character  was  not  marked'by  that  cruelty, 
rapacity ,vand  insensibility  to  the  suffering^  of  the  people,' 
which  frequently  distinguish  the,abitrary  chiefs  of.  un- 
civilized nations.  He  appears  in  general  to  have  been 
kind ;  and,  in  several  pla(;6»  on  our  tour,  the  mothers 
showed  us.  their  children,  and  told  us  that  when  Riho- 
riho- passed  that  way,  he  had  kissed  them— a  coude- 
scensioa  they  &&emed  to  think  much  of^  and  which  they 
will  probably  reniember  to  the  end  gf  their  days.  But, 
thoufi^h  generous  in  his  disposition,  and  humane  in  his 
"cdnduct  towards  his  subjects,  he-was  addicted  to  intoxi- 
cation— whether  from  natural  inclination  or  tlie  influence 
and-  example  of  others  is  net  now  to  be  determined ; 
frequently,  to  my  own  knowle'd^e,  it  has  been  entirely 
froto  the  latt^er.  Had  h^  in  early  life  been- privileged  to 
associate  with  individuals  -whose  conduct  and  principles 
w^re  favouf able  to  virtue,  and  rMigion,  .there  is  every 

'reason  to  suppose  his  moral  character,  with  respect  at 
least  fo  this. vice,  would  have  been  as  irreproachable  as 
his  mental  habits  wer^  commendable.  But,  alas  for 
llim !  it  was  quite- the  reverse.   , 

.Though  not  distinguished  by  the  ardour  and  strength 
of  character  so  conspicuous  in  his  father,  he  possessed 
both  decision  and  enterprise :  the  abolition  of  the  na- 
tional idolatry  was  a  striking  instance  of  the  former ; 
and  his  voyage  to  England,  of  the  latt«!fr. 
'^  The  motives  by  which*  he  was  'induced  to  undertake 
a  voyage  so  long  and  hazardous  were  highly  commend- 
,  able.;  They  were — a  desire  to  see  for  hintself  cojintiries 
of  which  he  had  h^ard  such  various  and  interesting 
accounts ;  a  wish  to"  have  a  personal  interview  with  his 
majesty  the  kijg  of  Great  Britain,  or  the  chief  mem« 
bers  of  the  ^Jpitish  goveriiment^ — for  the  purpose  of 
cotifirming  the'  cession  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and 

♦placing  himsel-f  and  his  doininiona*  under  British  pro- 
tection. •  *    , 
'     R  was^teo  his  intention  to  make  himself  acquainted 
with  the  tenor  ahd  forms  of  administering  jbstice  in  the 
courts  of  law,  the  principles  of  commerce,  and  other 

.  subjjBCts  iniportant  to  the  welfare  of  the  islands. 

The  melancholy  death  of  the  late  kinj?  and  queen, 
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which  took  place  shortly  after  their  arrival  in  Engrland, 
not  only  prevented  the  full  accomplishment  of  these 
desirable  objects^  hut  Awakened  very  generally  a  degree 
of  apprehension  that  the  people  of  the  islands,  unax;- 
quainted  with  the  true  circumstances  of  their  death, 
would  be  led  tp  suppose  they  had  been  nj^glected,  un- 
kindly treated,  or  eve^n  poisoned  in  revenge  of  the  death 
oC  Captain  Cook,  and  that  the  feelings  of  friendship 
with  which  they  had  been* accustom^  to -regard  the 
people  of  England  might  be  followed  bjin^nraity  or  dis- 
trust.   The  f^ars  of  those  who  felt,  interested  in  the 
welfare  o[  the  Hawaiians,  though  natural,  were  ground- 
less.   The   firitisl)   government   had   entertained  the 
young  ruler  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  his  cQnsort^  and 
attendants  witt^  its  accustomed  hospitality ;  and  when 
they  were  attacked  by  dis^a^es  .incident  to  a  northern 
climate,  but  unknown  in  their  native  islands,  ev^ry  atten- 
tion that  humanity  could  suggest,  and  every  alleviation , 
that  the  first,  medical  skill  ki  Londorf  could  afford,  ^as 
most  promptly  rendered.    After^tbeirdecease,  the  high- 
est respect  wa0  paid  W  their  remains,  and  in  honouraMe 
regard  to  the  feelings  of  the  natipn  whohad  suffered  this 
painful  bereavement,  a  British  frigate,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Captain  Lord  Byron,  was^appointedto  convey  to 
the  Sandwich  Islands  the  bodies  of  the  kjng  and  queen,* 
that  their  sorrowing  people  might  have  the  mournful 
satisfaction  of  depositing  their,  ashes  among,  the  .tombs 
of  their  ancestors.  , 

By  the  return  of  a  highly  esteemed  missionary  friend. 
Rev.  C.  S.  Stewart,  I  have  learned  that  the  Blonde 
reached  the  islands,  in  the  nft)nth  of  May,  1825:  the 
natives  were  in  some  degree  prepared  for  the  arrival,  by 
the  intelligenoe  of  the  death;  of,  their  king  and  queen, 
which  they  had  received  ^bout  twe  months  before  from 
Valparaiso.  Shortly  after,  tlie  vessel  having  the  remains 
of  the  king  and  queen  on  board  had  anchored  off  Oahu, 
Boki,  the  principal  .chief,  who  had  accompanied  the 
king  to  England,  attended  by  those  of  his  countrymen 
who  had  also  returned,  proceeded  on*  shore :  on  landing, 
he  was  met  by  his  elder  brother  Karaimoku*,  and  other 
distinguished  chiefs,  and  after  the-first  emotions  of  joy 
at  meeting  again,  and  sorrow  on  account  of  the  loss  ^ 
had  sustained,  were  somewhat  abated,  the  survivors 
and  their  friends  walked  in  solemn  and  nflournful  pro. 
cession  to  the  place  of  worship,  where  thanksgivings 
were  presented  to  God,  for  the  mercirul  prebcrvation 
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oC  those  who  were  thus  privileged  tb  meet  again,  and 
supplications  were  made  that  the  afflicting  dispensation^ 
ivhich  all  so  deeply  felt,  might  exert  a  salutary  influence 
in  i)\e  minis  of  the  surviving  chiefs,  and  the  sorrowing 
nation  at  large. 

.  Karaimoku,  the  late  prime  minister,  and  present 
regent  of  the  islands,  then  arose  and  said^  "  We  have 
lost  our.  king  and  queen,  they  have  died  hi  a  for'bign 
lands  we  shall  see  them. no  more ;  it  is  right  that  we 
should  weep,  l&t  let  us-not  entertaia  hard  thoughts  of 
God.  *  God  has  not  done*  uh-ong.  The  evil  is  with  us: 
let  us  bow  under  his*  hand;  let  all  amusement  cease; 
let  onr  daily  avocations  be  suspended ;  and  let  the  na- 
ii^yby  prayer  and  a  Cessation  from  ordinary  pursuits, 
humble  itself  before  God  fourteen  days."  Before  the 
assembly  separated,  Boki  stood  up,»  and,**  in  a  brief  out- 
line of  thus  voyage,  narrated  the  most  prominent  events 
that  had  transpired  since  his  departure  from  the  islands 
-falling  their  attention  in  particular  to  the  suitable 
and  important  advice  he  had  received  from  his  majesty 
th&  king  of  Great  Britain,  in  an  audience  with  which  he 
was  graciously  favoured,  viz.  To  return  to  his  native 
country,  attend  to  general  and  religious  instruction  him- 
self, and  endeavour  to  ^ighten  s^d  reform  the  people. 
The  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  people  at  this  time, 
the  increased  satisfaction  £hey  had  Tor  sotne  time  felt 
in  attending  %very  means  of  instruction  within^ their 
Tea,eh,and  the  pleasing  change  in  favour  of  religion  which 
msfny  had  experienced,  rendered  this  recommenda- 
tion, so  congenial  to  th^r  feelings,  from  a  source  so 
distinguished,  unusually  acceptable.  A  deep  and  favour- 
able impression  was  produced  on  all  present,  a  new 
impulse  was  given  to^the  means  already  employed  for 
the  instruction  and  improvement  of  the  people,  from 
which  most  advantageous  results  have  already  appeared. 
They  were  also  made  acquainted;  by  Boki  and  his  com- 
panions, with  the  kind  reception,  generous  treatment, 
and  marked  attentions  which*  the  late  king  and  queen 
and  their  suite  had  received  while  in  Ehgiand.  This 
intelligence,  communicated  by  those  whose  testimony 
would  be  received  with  the  niost  entire  credence,  would 
at  once  confirm  the  attachment  and-  confidence  they 
have  so  long  felt  towards  England. 

No'distnrbance  of  the  general  tranquillity,  nor  change 
ia'the  government,  of  the  islands  has  resulted  from  this 
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event.  Rihoriho*  left  a  younger  brother,  KcniikeauHf 
about  ten  yeavs  of  age,  who  is  acknowledged  by  the 
chiefs  as  his  successoir.  A  regenby  will. govern  during 
his  minority,  and  the  executive  authority  will  probably 
continue  to  be  exercised  by  Karaimoku,  and  the  other 
chiefs  wiih  whom  Rihoriho  left  it  when  he  embarked 
for  England.  .     ^ 

The  queen,  who  accompanied  him,  and  who  died  at  the 
same  time,  has  left  a  fond  mother  and  an  affectionate 
people  to  lament  her  loss^  she  was  tbe  daughter  of 
Tan»ehameha  and  Talakua,..liRd  was  born  about  the 
year  1797  or  1798,  being  two  years  younger  than  Riho> 
riho,  and  about  twenty-six  years  of  age  when  she 
left  the  islands.  Like  all  the  persons  of  distinction  she 
had  many  names,  but  that  by  which^  she  was  generally 
known  was  Knmehamaru  (shade  of  Kameha),  from  ka- 
mehof  a  contraction  of  herfather's  name,. and  maruy  sh^de. 
She  was  distinguished  for  good  nature,  and  was  much 
beloved  by  all  tier  subjects.  The'  pooj^  people,  when 
unable  to  pay  their  renty  or  under  the  displeasure  of  the 
king  and  chiefs,  or  embarrassed  on  any  other  account, 
frequently  repaired  to  her,  and  found  a  friend  whose  aid 
was  never  rftAised.  She  was  also  kind  to  those  foreign- 
ers who  might  be  distressed  in  the  islands,  and  though 
she  never  harboured  any  or  Countenanced  their  &- 
sconding  fVom  their  ships,  she  has  often  fed  them  when 
hungry,  and  giveit  them  native  4^apa  for  clothing. 

Kamehamarii  was  at  all  times  lively  and  agreeable  in 
company ;  and  though  her  application  to  her  book  and 
her  pen  was  equal  to  that  of  the  king,  Jier  improvement 
in  learning:  was, more  graduaT,  and  her  general  knov^- 
ledge  less  extensive.    . 

She  excelled,  however,  in  the  management  of  his 
domestic  affairs,  which  w'ere  conducted  by  her  with 
great  judgment  and'address,  and,  though  formerly  accus- 
tomed to  use  ardent  spirits,  from  the  time  she  put  her- 
self under  Christian  instruction,  she  entirely  discon- 
tinued that  and  every  other  practice  inconsistent  with 
her  profession  of  Christianity.  Her  attendance  on  the 
duties  of  religion  *was  maintained  with  conimendable 
regularity.  ,  '         , 

Her  influence  contcibuted  very  materially  to  the  pleas- 
ing change  that  has  recently  taken  place,  in  connexion 
with  the  labours  of  the  missionaries  in  the  islands.*  For 
the  instruction  and  moral  improven^ent  of  the  Jpcople, 
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she  manifested  no  ordinary  eoncern.  Long  before 
many  of  the  leading  chiefs  were  favourable  to  the  in- 
struction of  the^  people'  or  their  reception  of  Chris- 
tianity, Kamehamaru  oh  every  suitable  ^occasion  reoom- 
meaded  to  her  own  servants  to  serve  Jehovah  the  living 
God,  and  attend  to  every  means  of'impro^ment  within 
their  reach.  It  was  truly  pleasing  to  observe,  so  soon 
after  she  had  embraced  Christianity  herself,  an  anxiety 
to  induce  her  people  to  follow  her  example.  At  tiono- 
ruru  she  erected  a  schOol».i^  which  upwards  of  forty 
chiljlren-^and  young  person^,  principally  connected  with 
her  establishment,  were  daily  taught  to  read  'and  write, 
and  instructed  in  the  first  principle^  of  religion,  by  a 
native  teacher,  whom  she  almost  entirely  supported.  In 
this  school  she  took  a  lively  interest,  and  marked  the 
progress 'Of  the  scholars  with  evident  satisfaction;  in 
ordei  to  endourage-  the  pupils,  she  frequently  visited 
the  school  duhng  the  hours  of  instruction,  accompauied 
by  a  number  of  chief  women.  She  also  attended  the 
puUic, examinations,  and  noticed  those  who  on  these 
occasions  excelled,  frequently  presenting  a  favourite 
scholar  with  a  slate,  a  copy-book,  pencil,  pen,  or  some' 
other  token  of  her  approbation.  .  ** 

In  her  death  the  missionaries  have  lost  a  sincere 
friend,  and  her  subjects  a  queen  who  always  delighted 
to  alleviate  their  distresses  and  pit)mote  their  interests. 

Her  disposition  was  affectionate.  I  have  seen  hsr 
and  the  king  sitting  beside  the  couch  of  ICeopuolani,  hei^ 
mother-in-law,  day  after  day,  when  the  latter  has  been 
ill ;  and  on  these  occasions,  though  there  might  be  sev- 
eral servants  in  constant  attendance,  she  would  allow 
no  individual  but  her  husband  or  herself  to  hand  to  the 
patient  any  thing  she  might  want,  or  even  fan  the  fliei 
from  her  person. 

The  pircumstances  attending  her  departure  from  the 
islands  were  peculiarly  affecting.  The  king  had  gone 
on  board  L^Aigle  ;  but  the  boat  was  waiting  to  convey 
her.  to  the  ship.  She  arose  f^rom  the  mat  on  which  she 
had  been  reclining^  embraced  her  fBOtlier  and  other 
relations  most .  affectionately,  and  passed  through  the 
crowd  towards  the  boat.  The  people  fell  down  on 
the;ir  knees  as  she  walked  along,  pressing  and  saluting 
her  feet— frequently 'bathing  them  with  tears  df  un- 
feigned sorrow — and  making  loud  Wailings,  in  which 
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his  family,, thanking  him  at  the  same  time  for  the  hos-: 
pitable  entertamment  we  had  feceivedj  and  the  great 
facilities  he  had  afforded  for  accompUshing  the  oli^ects. 
of  our  visit.    ,     *  '  .  ' 

About  three  o'clock  in  the  mqcming,  being  ft  woke  by 
the  shouts  of  the  men  wh6  were  heaving  up  thQ  anchor 
of  the  pilot-bocat,^  repaired  on  board,  and  immediately 
^terward  we  sailed  with  a  gentle  breeze  blowiifg  from 
the  land.  The  wind  was  light  aqd  baffling,  and  it  was 
noon  before  we  reached  Toi^^aihae,  where  I  learned  with  ' 
disappointment  that  the  Nio  had  mailed  to  Oahu.  On 
landing  I  was  welcomed  by  Mr.  Toimg,  with  Wholh  I 
remained  till  the  pilot4>oat  was.  ready  to  sail  for  La-  ' 
haina.  '        .        * 

Late  in  the  eventhg  of  the  Sd  of"  September,  afler 

E reaching  to  the  people  of  the  place  at. Mr.  Young's 
ouse,  I  went  again  on  board  the  pilot-boat,  biit  found 
her  so  full  of  sandal- wood  that  there  was  not  room  for 
any  person  feelow,  while  the  decks  were  crowded  with 
natives.  The  weather  was''  unfavourable  for  getting 
under  way  till  nearly  daylight ;  and  every  person  on 
board  was  completely -drenched  by  the  heavy  rain  that 
fell  ddring  the  night.       .  '  '  "^ 

During  the  forenoon  of  the  3d,  ^e  drifted  "Jslowly  to 
the. norjth ward,  and  about  noon  took  in  eight  hundred 
dried  fish^  after  which  we  made  sail  for  Maui.  The 
weather  was  warm,  the  wind  light :  and  .all  on  board 
being  obliged  to  keep  on  deck^  without  any  ^reen  or 
shade"  from  the  tcorching  rays  of  a  vertic^  sun,  ^ the 
situation  was  very  uncomfortable.  At  ^ree  P^M.  we 
took  the  channel-breeze,  which  soon  wafted  us  across  to 
the  south-east  part  of  M aiii. 

As  the  shores  of  Hawaii  receded  from- my  View,  a 
variety  of  reflections  insensibly  arose  in  my  mind.  The 
tour  which,  in  the  society  of  my  companions,  I  had  ihade 
had  been  replete  with  interest.  The  varied  and  sublime 
phenomena  of  nature  had  elevated  our  conceptions  Qf 
"  nature's  GodV  the  raannejb  and  customs  of  the  in- 
habitants had  Increased  ouJ^kft^reat  in  their  welfare ; 
while  their  superstition,  moral  degradation,  ignorance, 
and  vice  had  cnlled  forth  our  sincerest  eommi^eration. 
We  had*  made  known  the  nature  and-  consequences  of 
sin,  spoken  of  the  4ove  of  God,  and  had  exhibited  tHe 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  ^e  only  Savioiir  to  multitudes 
who  had  never  before  heard  his  name,  or  been  directed 
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to  worship  the  holy  and  living  God,  and  wli©  would 
probably  never  hear  these  truths  again.  We  cherish  thfe' 
hop^  that,  under  the  Divine  blesSing,  lasting  goqd  wiU 
result,  even  from  this  t'ransienit  visit. 

Many  of  the  individuals  we  have  met  on  these  occa- 

•^  sions,  viB  shall  in  all  probability  meet  no .  more  till  the 
morning  of  the  resurrection.  May  we  mefet^lhem  then 
cm  the  right-hand  of  the  Soo  of  God  t 

At  sunset  we^  arrived  ofTMorokini,  but  were  shortly 

'after  becalmed.  The  curi-ent,  however,  was  in  our 
favour  through  the  night,  and  at  4aylig'ht  pn  the  4th  we 
found  Ourselves  off  the  east  end  of  the  district  of  Laha- 

oina,  and  about  a  mile  distant  from  the  shore.  Many  of 
the  natives  jumped,  into  the  sea',  and  swam  to  the  beach, 
hofding^their  clothes  above  their 'heads  with  one  hand, 
and  swimming  with  th^  other. 

On  landing  (  waited  on  Keopuolani,  the  king's  mother, 
whom  I  found  ill;  Karaimoku,  K'aahumanu,  Kalakua, 
and  several  mother  chiefs  were  reoHning  around  her, 
weeping.    After  some  tiitf^,  Karaimoku  proposed  that 

•  they  sjiould  unitedly  pray  for  her  recovery,  and  his  pro-, 
posal  was  acceded  to.  r  .      .    . 

Towards  evenijig  I  visited  the  governor  of  the  island, 
"  and  alsolthe  king,  wl^  was  then  at  Maui.  The  subse- 
quent \  voyage  of  the  latter  to  Great  Britain,  accom- 
panied by  his  ^ueen,  and  the  melancholy  event  which 
terminated  their  lives  while  ia  London,  excited  con- 
siderable'interest,  and  will  probably  be  considered  suffi- 
cient apolo^  for  a  short  account  aif"  them,  although 
the  ev^nt^ok  pl^ce  after  my  visit  to  Maui  at  this 
tim(^. 
•  The  l«te  king  of  the  Sandwi(;h  Islands  was  the  son 

-  of  Tamehameha,  former  king,  and  Keopuolani,  daughter 
of  Kauikeouli,  and  Kakuiapoiwa.  He  was  born  in  the 
eastern  part -of  Hawaii,  in  the  year  1795  or  1796.  The 
name  by  which  he  was  generally  known  was  Rihoriho^ 
which' was  only  a  contraction  of  Kdlamnui-rihoriho^  lite- 
rally, the  heaven's  great  black — from  Ka  Z^m,the  heav- 
ens, nuij  great,  and  WAcnAiuirppli^d  to  aoy  thing  burned 
to  blackness.'  On  public  occasions  he  was  sometimes 
called  Tkmehameha,  aftef  his  father,  though  names  are 
not  always*  heredttan^'.  Besides  these,  he  had  a  variety 
o^ther  names,  the  most  common  ;of  which  was  lolanL 
The  word  lam,  heaven  or  «ky;  formed  a  component  part 
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in  the  nam©  of  most  chiefs  of  distinction.    The  follow- 
ing ia  a  fac-sifnile  of  the  6fficial  signature  of  the  late 


Jung, 


The  early  habits  of  vRihoriho  did  Oot  warrant  any 
grtini  expectations.  His  natural  disposition  was  frank^ 
and  humane.  The  natives  always  spoke  of  hinri  as 
good-natured,  except  ^^^en  he  was  under  the  influence 
of  ardent  spirits;  his  manneps  were  perfectly  fcee,  at 
the  same  titnt^  dignified,  and  always  -agreeable  to  those 
who  were  about  him.^  His  mind  was  naturally  inquisi- 
tive. The  qutistioivs  he  usually  presented  to  foreigners- 
were  by  no  means  trifling ;  and  his  jnaemory  was,  reten- 
tive. His  general  knowledge  of  the  world  was  much 
greater  thiui  could-  have  been  expected.  X  have  heard 
Eini  entertriin  a  party  pf  chiefs  for  hours  together  with 
accounts  of  difff^rent  parts  of  tl^e  earth,  4^scribing  the 
extensive  lakes,  the.  mountains,  and  mines  of  North  and 
South  America — the  elephants  and  inhabitants  6f  India 
— ^the  houses,  manufactures,  &c.  of  England — with  no 
small  accuracy,  considefiqg  he  had  never  seen  them. 
He  had  a  great  thirst  for  ki>owledg6,  and  was  diligent  in 
his  Hturlies.  1  recollect  his  remarkmg  one  ^ay,  when 
he  opentid  bis  writing-desk,  that  he  expected  more  ad- 
vantage from  that  desk  than  from  a  fine  -brig  belonging 
to  him,  lying  al  anchor  opposite  the  house  in  which  we. 
were  sitting.  Mr.  Bingham  and  myself  were  his  daily 
teachers,  and  have  often  been  surprised  at  his  unwearied 
^perseverance.  I  have  sat  beside  him  ^  his  desk  some- 
times from  nine  or  ten  o'clock  in  the  mofiiing  till  nearly 
gunset,  dunn^  which  period  his  pen  or  his  book  has  not 
been  out  of  his  h^nd  priore  than  three-quarters  o*f  an 
hour*  while  he  was  at  dinner.  •  ^ 

We  do  not  know  that  Christianity  exerted  any  de- 
cisive influence  on  his  heart.  H^  was  willinsr  to  receive 
the  missiojiaries  on  their  first  arnval-^availed  himself 
of  their  knowledge,  to  increase  his  own— rand,  during 
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the  latter  years  of  his  life^  was  decidedly  farourable  to 
their  object;  declared  his  conviction  of  the  truth  of 
Christianity ;  attended  public  Worship  himself  on  the 
Sabbath,  and  recommended  the  same  to  his  people. 

His  moral^character  was  not  marked^by  that  cruelty, 
rapacity t'-and  insensibility  to  the  suffering^  of  the  people,* 
which  freqdeutly  distinguish  the«abitrary  chiefs  of.  un- 
civilized nations.  He  appears  in  gieuer-dl  to  have  been 
kind ;  and,  in  several  plaif^  on  our  tour,  the  mothers 
showed  us.  their  children,  and  told  us  that  when  Riho- 
riho- passed  that  way,  he  had  kissed  them— a  conde- 
scensioa  they  &&emed  to  think  much  of;  and  which  they 
will  probably  remember  to  the  end  gf  their  days.  But, 
though  generous  in  his  disposition,  and  humane  in  his 
t;dnduct  towards  his  subjects,  He-was  addicted  to  intoxi- 
cation— whether  from  natural  inclination  or  the  influence 
and-  example  of  others  is  net  now  to  be  determined ; 
frequently,  to  my  own  knowledge,  it  has  beeii  entirely 
frotn  the  latter.  Had  he-  in  early  life  been*  privileged  to 
associate  with  individuals  whose  conduct  and  principles 
w^re  favoufable  to  virti;e'  and  rMigion,  •there  is  every 

'reason  to  suppose  his  moral  character,  with  respect  at 
least  io  this. vice,  would  have  been  as  irreproachable  as 
his  mental  habits  wer^  commendable.  But,  alas  for 
llim  !  it  was  quite-  the  reverse.   , 

.  Though  not  distinguished  by  the  ardour  and  strength 
of  character  so  conspicuous  in  his  father,  he  possessed 
both  decision  and  enterprise :  the  abolition  of  the  na- 
tional idolatry  was  a  striking  instance  of  the  former ; 
and  his  voyage  to  England,  of  the  lattcfr. 
^  The  motives  by  which*  he  was  -induced  to  undertake 
a  voyage  so  long  and  hazardous  were  highly  commepd- 
able.  They'were — a  de'sire  to  see  for  hintself  coynl^ies 
of  which  he  had  h^ard  such  various  and  interesting 
accounts ;  a  wish  to" have  a  personal  interview  with  his 
majesty  the  l^mg  of  Great  Britain,  or  the  chief  mem* 
bers  of  the  ^pitish  government — for  the  purpose  of 
confh'ming  the'  cession  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and 

•placing  himself  and  his  dorainionau  under  British  pro- 
tection. •  *  . 
>  R  was  aDso  his  intention  to  make  himself  acquainted 
with  the  tenoV  ahd  forms  of  administering  jbstice  in  the 
courts  of  law,  the  principles  of  commerce,  and  other 
8ubj{Bcts  important  to  the  welfare  of  the  islands. 
The  melancholy  death  of  the  late  kinj?  and  queen, 
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^answered,  received  the  presents,  *feind  afterward*  con- 
versed with  the  people  through  the  medium  of  Opiri. 
The  facility  with^hich  they<jouid.comm<inicate  their 
thoughts  by  means  of  Qpiri,  the  governor  said,  was  at- 
tributed to  the  supposed  influence  of  Opiri  with  his  gods. 
The  foreigners,  they  imagined,  were  supernatural beiiigs, 
and,  as  such,  were,  treated  with  every  possible  mark  of 
respect.  After  remaining  some  time  on  the  island,  they 
returned  to  their  own  copntry.  No  account  is  .preserved 
of  the  kind  of  vessel  in  which  they  arrived  or  departed. 
The  name  of  the.principal  person  among  ^em  was  Ma-r 
nahini ;  and- it  is  a  singinlaF  fa'ct,  that  in  the  Marquesian, 
Society,  and  Sandwich  Islands  the  term'  manahini  is 
still  employed  .to  designate  a  stranger,  visiter^  or 
guest.  -   .     < 

The  third  account  is  mucli  more  recent  and  precise, 
though  the  period  at  which  it  took  place  is  uncertain. 

It  states,  that  a  number  of  years  after  the  departure 
oiMonahini-ma  (Manahini  and  his  party),- in  the  reign  of 
Kahoukapu,  king  at  Kaavaroa,  seven  foreigners  arrived 
atKearake'kua  bay,  the  spot  where  Captain  Cook  landed. 
They  came  in  a  painted  boat,  with  an  awning  or  canopy 
over  the.  stern^  but  without  -mast  or  s£dls.  They  were 
all  dressed ;  the  colour  bf  their  clothes  was  white  or 
yellow,  and  one  of  them  tvore  a  /meAs,  long  knife,  the 
nam^  by  which  they  still  call  a  sword,  at  his  side,  and 
had  a  feather  in  his  hat.  The  natives  received. them 
kindly.  They  married  native  wpmen,  were  made  chiefs, 
proved  themselves  warriors,  -and  ultimately  became  very 
powerful  in  the  island  of  Hawaii,  which,  it  is  said,  was 
for  some  time  governed  by  therav 

There  are  in  the  Sandwieh. Islands  a  number  of  per- 
sons distinguished  by  a  lighter  colour  in  their  iskin, 
and  corresponding  brown  curly  hair,  called  ekt^  who 
are,  by  all  the  natives  of  the  islands,  considered  as  the 
descendants  of  these  foreigners.  Who  acknowledge  them- 
selves to  be  such,  and  esteem '  their  origin  by  no  means 
dishonourable.  -  ^ 

Another  party  is  said  to  have  afterward  arrived  at  the 
same  place,  but  the  accounts  the  natives  give  of  their 
landing  are  not  very  distinct ;- and  we  feel  undecided 
whether  there  were  two  distinct  parties,  or  only,two* 
di/ferent  accounts  of  the  same  event. 

We  have  heard  from  one  of  the  chiefs  of  Hawaii  thai 
there  is  a  tradition  of  a  ship  having  touched  at  the  island 
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of  Maui  prior  to  the  arrival  of  Captain  Cook ;  but,  with 
the  exception  of  this  chief,  all  Ihe  natives  we  have  con- 
versed with  on  the  subject,  and  wehaVe  conversed  with 
many,  declare  thair-  they  hM  no  idea  of  a  ship  before 
Capt.  Cook  was  seen  off  Taual.  The  ship  they  called 
motu,  an  island,  probably  supposing  it.wasanUl^id  with 
all  its  inhabitants.  ^ 

Marvellous  reports  respecting  the  ship^  and  people 
were  circulated  through  the  islands,  between  the  iirst 
discovery  off  Tauai  and  the  return  of  the  vessels  frona 
the  north-west  coast  of  America.  Aa  mo,  skin  of  li^^rd's 
egg,  a  native  of  Tauai,  who  was  on  board  one  of  the 
ships^.procureda  piece  ef  canvass  about  a  yard  and  a 
half  longfVhich  Tiha,  king  of  Tauai,  sent  a»  a  present 
to  Poriorani,  king  of  Oahu.  He  gave  it  to  his  queen 
Opuhani,  by  whom  it  was  worn  on  the  most  conspicu- 
ous part  of  her  dress  in  a  public  procession,  and  attracted 
more  attention  than  any  thing  els§.  The  pie c e  o  f  clo th 
was  called  Aa  mo,  after  the  man  who  had  the  honour 
of  bringing  it  from  the  ships. 

The  most  unaccountable  circumstaiy^e  connected  with 
the  priest  Paaois  his  arriving  aloqe,  though  he  might 
be  the  only  survivor  of  his  party.  If  such  a  patron 
erer  did  arrive,  we  should  think  he  was  a  Roman  Cnth- 
olic  priest,  and  the  reported  gods  an  image  and  a 
cruci^x.       . 

The  Afferent  parties  that  subsequently  arrived  were 
probably,  if  any  inference  may  be  drawn  from  the  ac- 
counts of  the  natives,  survivors  of  the  crew  of  some 
Spanish  ship  wrecked  in  the  neighbourhood,  perhaps  on 
the  numerous  reefs  to  the  north-west;  or  they  might 
Aave  been  culprits  committed  by  their  countrymen  to 
the  mercy^of  the  waves.  The  circumstance  of  the  first 
party  leaving  the  island  in  the  same  boat  in  which  they 
arrived  would  lead  us  to  suppose  they  had  been  wreck ed, 
and  had  escaped  in  their  boat,  or  had  constructed  a  bark 
out  of  the  wreck  of  their  ship,  as.  has  subsequently  been 
the  casQ  with  two  vessels  wrecked  in  the  vicinity  of 
these  islands.. 

It  is  possible  that  one  or  other  of  the  islands  might  have 
been  seen  by  some  Spanish  ship  passing  between  Aca- 
pulco  and  Manilla ;  But  it  is  not  probable  thcit  they  were 
ever  visited  by  any  ot  these  ships.  An  evetit  so  inter- 
esting to  the  people  would  not  have  been  left  out  of 
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their  tradi^ons,  which  contain  many  things  much  leas 
important  ;#  and  had  the  Spaniards  discovered  them, 
however  jealous'4hey  might  be  of  such  a  discovery 
becoming  known  to  other  nations,  that  jealousy  would 
not  have  prevented  their  availing  themiselves  of' the 
facihtigs  which  the  islands  afforded  for  refitting  or  re- 
cruiting their  vessels,  which  must  frequently  have  been 
most  desirable  during  the  period  their  ships  were  accus- 
tomed to  traverse  these  seas.  . 

These  accounts,  but  particularly  the  latter,  are  gene- 
rally known^  and  have  been  related  by  different  persons 
at  distant  places.  *  All  agree  respectii^g  the  boat,  cloth- 
ing, sword,  &c.  of  the  party  who^arrived  at  Kearake^kua. 
Among  others,  the  late  king  Rihoriho  gave  us  a'detailed 
account  of  their  landing,  &c.  only  a  short  time^  before 
he  embarked  for  England.  We  feel  but  little  doubt  oT 
the  fact.;  but  the  country  whence  they  came,  the  place 
Whither  they  were  ^und,  the  occasion  of  their  visit, 
and  ia  variety  of  interesting  particulars  connected  there- 
with, will  probably  remain  undiscovered. 

The  31st  was'jlie  Sabbath.  The  stillness  of  every- 
thing around,  the  accent  apparel  of  those  who  were  seen 
passing  and  repassing,  together  with  the  numbers  of 
canoes  all  drawn  up;  on  the  l>each,  under  the  shade  of 
the  cocoanut  or  kou-trees,  combined  to  mark  the  return 
of  the  la  tabu,  or  sacred  day.  An  unusual  number  at- 
tended, family  prayers  at  the  governor's  house  in  the 
morning;  and  at  half-paist  ten  the  bell  was  ruilg  for 
public  worship.  *  About  eight  hundred  people  assembled 
under  the  ranai,.  and  Ipi'eached  to  them  from  HeU.  xi.  7. 
And  after  a  succinct  account  of  the  deluge,  i  ^deav<» 
cured  to  exhibit  the  advantages  of  fEiith,  and  the  con- 
sequences of  wickedness  and  unbelief,  as  illustrated  in 
the  salvation  of  Noah  and  the  destruotion  of  the  rest 
of  mankind.  .  .     •    ~ 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  seryiee,  several  persoUs 
present  requested  me  to  remain  till  they  had  mada  some 
mquiries  respecting  the  deluge,  Noaji,  &q,  ■ 

They  said  they  were  informed  by  their  fathers  that 
all  the  land  had  once  been  overflowed  by  the  sea,  except 
a  small  peak  on  the  top  of  Mouna  Kea,  where  two  human 
beings  were  preserved  from  the  destruction  that  over- 
took the  r^st ;  but  th^y  said  they  had  never -be  fore  heaid 
of  a  ship,  or  pif  Noah,  having  always  been  accustomed 
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to  call  it  the  kai  a  Kahindrii  (sea  of  KahiiWlrii).  After 
coiiveFsing  with  them  some  time,  1  returned  to  the  gov- 
ernor's. '         ^ 

The  afternoon  was  principally  employe  d  in  conversa- 
tion witl)him  on  the  flood,  and  the  repeoplinj^  of  the  earth 
by  the  descendants  of  Noah.  The  governor  acemerj  to 
doubt  whether  it  were  possible  that  Uie  Hau'iuiaLia  could 
be  the  descendants  Of  Nosih;  but  said  ho  thoiig^ht  their 
progenitors  must  i^2ive  been  created  on  the  inlands.  I 
told  him  the  account  in  the  Bible  had  every  ei^jdence 
that  could  be  wished  to  support  it;  referred  him  lo  hts 
own  tmditions,  not  only  of  Hawaii  having  been  p*?opled 
by  persons  who  canie  in  canoes  from  a  foreign  couiitryf 
but  of  their  having  in  their  turn  visited  other  islands  und 
planted  colonies,  asJn  the  days  of  Kamapiikiii — the  su^ 
perioriw  of  their  war-canoes  in  former  dayi^— the  n?aern- 
blance  m  manners,  cl!istohis,  traditions,  and  langticij^e  be* 
tween  theruselves  and  other  islanders  in  the  Pacilic, 
many  thousand  miles  distant. 

The  longevity  of  mankind  in  the  days  of  Noah  also 
surprised  him.  Comparing  it  with  th#peTLOd  of  human 
life  at  the  present  time,  he  said,  "'By-and-by  men  will 
not  live  more  than  forty  years." 

At  half-past  four  in  the  aftenioon  the  bell  rang  again, 
and  the  people-coUect'ed  in  numbers  about  equal  to  thosa 
who  attended  in  the  morning.  I  preachec^  to  thetn  from 
the  words,  ^^  Be  not  weary  in  well-doing,  for  in  due  sea* 
son  ye  shall  reap,  if  ye  faint  not  " 

Numbers  thronged  the  governor's  Jionse  at  evening 
worship  The4Conversatiop  afterward  turned  upon  the 
identity  of  the  body  at  the  resurrection,  and  the  reward 
of  the  righteous  in  heaven.  The  governor  a^ked  if  peo- 
ple would'  know  each  other  in  heaven;  and  when  an- 
swered in  the  affirmative,  said  he  thought  Christian 
relations  wcJuld  be  very  happy  when  they  met  there. 
Some  who  were  present  asked,  ^''If  there  m  no  eating 
apd  drinking  or  wearing  of  clothes  in  ht^avt^n,  wherein 
does  its  goodness  consist  ?!'  This  was  a  natural  ques- 
tion for  a  Hawaiian  to  ask;  who  never  had  an  idea  of 
happiness,  except  in  the  gratification  of  his  natural  ap- 
petites and  feelings.  In 'answer  to  the  qu«?stiuu,  they 
were,  however,  informed  that  the  joys  of  heav&n  wero 
inlellectual  and  spiritual,  and  would  infinitely  exceed, 
both  in  their  nature  and  duration,  every  earthly  enjoy- 
ment. At  a  late  hour  I  took  leave  of  the  governor  and 
03 
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his  family,  thanking^  him  at  the  same  time  for  the  hos-. 
pftable  eatertamment  we  had  feceived,  and.  the  great 
facilities  he  bad  afforded  for  accompUshing  the  ok^ects 
of  our  visit.    .     * 

About  three  o'clock  ia  the  morning,  being  awoke  by 
the  shouts  of  the  men  who  were  heaving  up  the  anchor 
of  the  pilot-boat,  I  repaired  on  board,  and  immediately 
afterward  we  sailed  with  a  gentle  breeze  blowiifg  froa 
the  land.  The  wind  was  light  and  baflAing,  and  it  was 
noon  before  we  reached  To^aihae,  where  I  leariied  with  ' 
disappointment  that  the  Nio  had  mailed  to  Oahu.  On 
landing  I  was  welcomed  by  Mr.  Ybung,  with  WhoAi  I 
remained  till  the  pilot4x>at  was.  ready  to  sail  for  La-  - 
haina.  ^        • 

Late  in  the  eventhg  of  the  2d  of  September,  after 
preaching  to  the  people  of  the  place  at  Mr.  Young^s 
bouse,  I  went  again  on  board  the  pilot-boat,  but  found 
her  so  full  of  sandal-wood  that  there  was  not  room  for 
any  person  4>elow,  while  the  decks  were  crowded  with 
natives.  The  Weather  was*  unfavourable  for  getting 
under  way  till  nearly  daylight ;  and  every  person  on 
board  was  completely » drenched  by  the  heavy  rain  that 
fell  diiring  the  night.  '  '^ 

During  the  forenoon  of  theSd,  ^e  -drifted  Slowly  to 
the  noi:lthward,  and  about  noon  took  in  eight  hundred 
dried  fish^  after  which  we  made  sail  for  Maui.  The 
weather  was  warm,  the  wind  light :  and  /all  on  board 
being  obliged  to  keep  on  deck^  without  any  dcreen  or 
shade'  from  the  scorching  rays  of  a  vertic^  8nn,.tlie 
situation  was  very  uncomfortable.  At  ^ree  P^M.  we 
took  the  channel-breeze,  which  soon  wafted  us  across  to 
the  south-east  part  of  Maui. 

As  the  shores  of  Hawaii  receded  from- my  View,  a 
variety  of  reflections  insensibly  arose  in  my  mind.  The 
tour  which,  in  the  society  of  my  companions,  f  had  iftade 
had  been  replete  with  interest.  The  varied  and  sublime 
phenortiena  of  nature  had  elevated  our  conceptions  qC 
"  nature's  God?"  the  raannepto  and  customs  of  the  in- 
habitants had  increased  ouf  kiftderest  in  their  welfare ; 
while  their  superstition,  moral  degradation,  igiiorance, 
and  vice  had  called  forth  our  sincerest  commiseration. 
We  had'  made  known  the  nature  and- consequences  of 
sin,  spoken  of  the  love  of  God,  and  had  exhibited  tlte 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  ^he  only  Saviour  to  multitudes 
who  had  never  before  heard  his  name,  or  been  dh'ected 
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to  worship  the  holy  and  living  God,  and  wti©  would 
probably  never  hear  these  truths  again.  We  cheriab  the 
hop^  that,  under  the  Divine  blessing,  lasting  goqd  will 
result,  even  from  this  Transient;  visit. 

Many  of  the  individuals  we  have  met  on  these  occa* 
'  sions,  vie  shall  in  all  probability  meet  no  .more  till  tlie 
morning  of  the  resurrection.  May  we  meet  them  then 
on  the  right-hand  of  the  Soo  of  God  f 

At  sunset  we  arrived  off  Morokini,  but  were  shortly 
'after  becalmed.  The  curhent,  however,  w;is  in  our 
favour  through  the  night,  and  at  dayUgtit  on  the  4lh  w© 
found  Ourselves  off  the  east  end  of  the  disirici  of  Lahii- 
oina,  and  about  a  mile  distant  from  the  shore.  M^uy  of 
the  natives  jumped. into  the  sea',  and  swam  to  the  beach, 
hotding^their  clothes  above  their^heads  with  otie  hand, 
and  swimming  with  th^  other. 

On  landing  (  waited  on  Keopuolani,  the  king's  mother^ 
whom  I  found  ill;  Karaimoku,  Kaahumanu,  Kakkua, 
and  several  X)ther  chiefs  were  reolinmg  around  her, 
weeping.  After  some  tirif^,  Karaimoku  proposed  that 
they  sliould  unitedly  pray  for  her  recovery,  and  his  pro^ 
posal  was  acceded  to.  r        .    • 

Towards  evening  I  visited  the  governor  of  the  island, 
*  and  also! the  king,  wly  was  then  at  Maui.  The  subsse- 
quent  •.  voyage  of  the  latter  to  Great  Britain,  accom- 
panied by  his  queen,  and  the  melancholy  event  which 
terminated  their  lives  while  ia  London,  excited  con- 
siderable interest,  and  will  probably  be  considered  suffi- 
cient apology  for  a  short  account  ^  them,  although 
the  ev^ntnpok  pl^ce  after  my  visit  to  Maui  at  this 
tim<^. 

The  l«te  king  of  the  Sandwi(;h  Islands  was  the  son 
of  Tamehameha,  former  king,  and  KeopuoUni,  dauEliter 
of  Kauikeouli,  and  Kakuiapoiwa.  He  was  burn  hi  iKo 
eastern  part -of  Hawaii,  in  the  year  1795  or  1796.  The 
name  by  which  he  was  generally  known  wsts  Rihonho, 
which*  was  only  a  contraction  of  Kalamnui-rihorjho^  lite- 
rally, the  heaven's  great  black — from  Ka  If  m,  the  heav- 
ens,^ntit,  great,  and  rihorik^^ftpplifid  to  any  ihjjig  burned 
to  blackness.  On  public  occasions  he  whs  sometimea 
called  TSunehameha,  after  his  father,  thou^^^h  names  are 
not  always  hereditsgry.  Besides  these,  he  had  a  variety 
of«other  names,  the  most  common  ,of  which  was  loianu 
The  word  /ant,  heaven  or  sky',  formed  a  component  part 
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in  the  name  of  most  chiefs  of  distinction.    The  follow- 
ing is  a  fac-sitoile  of  the  dfficial  signature  of  the  late 


The  early  habits  of  vRihoriho  did  i|oi  warrant  any 
great  expectations.  His  natural  disposition  was  frank« 
and  humane.  Tlie  natives  always  spoke  of  him  as 
good-natured,  except  ji^ixen  he  was  under  the  influence 
of  ardent  spirits;  his  manneps  were  perfectly 'fi:ee,  at 
the  same  time  dignified,  and  always  -agreeable  to  those 
who  were  about  him.^  His  mind  was  naturally  inquisi- 
tive. The  iquestioos  he  usually  presented  to  foreigners- 
were  by  no  means  trifling ;  and  his  Memory  Svas,  reten- 
tive. His  general  knowledge  of  the  world  was  much 
greater  th^n  could*  have  been  expected.  X  have  heard 
ini  entertain  a  party  pf  chiefs  for  hours  together  with 
accounts  df  different  parts  of  tt^e  earth,  ^escribing  the 
extensive  lakes,  the.  mountains,  and  mines  of  North  and 
Bouth  America — the  elephants  and  inhabitants  6f  India 
— the  houses,  manufactures,  &c.  of  England — with  no 
small  accuracy,  considering  he  had  never  seen  them. 
He  had  a  great  th^st  for  kiM)wledg6,  and  was  diligent  in 
his  studies.  I  recollect  his  remarkmg  one  ^ay,  when 
he  opened  his  writing-desfk,  that  he  expected  more  ad- 
vantage from  that  desk  than  from  a  fine  'brig  belonging 
to  ftim,  lying  at  anchor  opposite  the  house  in  which  we , 
were  sitting.  Mr.  Bingham  and  myself  were  his  daily 
teachers,  and  have  often  been  surprised  at  his  unwearied 
-perseverance.  I  have  sat  beside  him  ^  his  desk  some- 
tinie^  from  nine  or  ten  o'clock  in  the  moving  till  nearly 
sunset,  during  which  period  his  pen  or  his  book  has  not 
been  oul  of  his  h^nd  more  than  three-quarters  o'f  an 
hour,  while  he  was  at  dinner.  •  ^ 

We  do  not  know  that  Christianity  exerted  any  de- 
cisive influence  oi>  his  heart.  H^-  was  willin&r  to  rec.eive 
the  missionaries  on  their  first  arnval-^availed  himself 
of  their  knowledge,  to  increase  his  own— *aiul,  durixig 
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the  latter  years  of  his  \i(e^  was  decidedly  favourable  to 
their  object;  declared  his  conviction  of  the  truth  of 
Christianity ;  attended  public  Worship  himself  ^on  the 
Sabbath,  and  recommended  the  same  tq  his  people. 

His  moral^character  was  not  marked^ by  that  cruelty, 
rapacity ,vaiid  insensibility  to  the  suffering^  of  the  people,* 
which  frequently  distinguish  thcabitrary  chiefs  of.  un- 
civilized nations.  He  appears  in  gBoeral  to  have  been 
kind ;  and,  in  several  placf^  on  our  tour,  the  mothers 
showed  us  th«ur  children,  and  told  us  that  when  Riho- 
riho' passed  that  way,  he  had  kissed  them-«-a  conde- 
scension they  s&emed  to  think  much  of;  and  which  they 
will  probably  remember  to  the  end  qf  their  days.  But, 
thoue^h  generous  in  his  disposition,  and  humane  in  his 
"cdnduct  toivards  his  subjects,  He^as  addicted  to  intoxi- 
cation— whether  from  natural  inclination  or  the  influence 
and-  example  of  others  is  not  now  to  be  determined ; 
frequently,  to  my  own  knowle'dge,  it  has  been  entirely 
froto  the  latter.  Had  hfe^  in- early  life  been- privileged  to 
associate  with  individuals  whose  conduct  and  principles 
Wi^re  favoufable  to  virtt^e^  and  rMigion,  *there  is  every 

'reason  to  suppose  his  moral  character,  with  respect  at 
least  fo  this. vice,  would  have  been  as  irreproachable  as 
his  mental  habits  wer0  commendable.  But,  alas  for 
him !  it  was  quite-  the  reverse.   , 

.  Though  not  distinguished  by  the  ardour  and  strength 
of  character  so  conspicuous  in  his  father,  he  possessed 
both  decision  and  enterprise :  the  abolition  of  the  na- 
tional idolatry  was  a  striking  instance  of  the  former ; 
and  his  voyage  to  England,  of  the  -latt(^r. 
"^  The  motives  by  which*  he  was  'induced  to  undertake 
a  voyage  so  long  and  hazardous  were  highly  commend- 
able.; They  we  re — a  desire  to  see  for  hinteelf  cojintries 
of  which  he  had  h^ard  such  various  and  interesting 
accounts ;  a  wish  to^have  a  personal  interview  with  his 
majesty  the  kgag  of  Great  Britain,  or  the  chief  menn 
bers  of  the  Ijr it ish  government — for  the  purpose  of 
confrrming  the*  cession  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and 

•plucing  himself  and  his  doininiona*  under  British  pro- 
tection. •  •  . 
>  It  wasallso  his  intention  to  make  himself  acquainted 
with  the  tenor  aftd  forms  of  administering  jbstice  in  the 
courts  of  law,  the  principles  of  commerce,  and  other 
subjjBcts  important  to  the  welfare  of  the  islands. 
The  melancholy  death  of  the  late  kins:  and  queen, 
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which  took  place  shortly  after  their  arrival  in  England, 
not  only  prevented  the  full  accomplishment  of  these 
desirable  objects^  hut  4wakened  very  generally  a  degree 
of  apprehension  that  the  people  of  the  islands,  unac- 
quainted with  the  true  circumstances  oi  their  death,  , 
would  be  led  tp  suppose  they  had  been  ni&glected,  un- 
kindly treated,  or  eve/i  poisoned  in  revenge  of  the  death 
o£  Captain  Cook,  and  that  the  feehngs  of  friendship 
with  which  they  had  been* accustom^  to -regard  the 
people  of  England  might  be  followed  b}ii«nraity  or  dis- 
trust. The  f^rs  of'thpse  who  felt,  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  the  Hawaiians,  though  natural,  were  ground- 
less. The  firitisl^  governnient  had  entertained  the 
young  ruler  of  the  Sandwich  Istods,  his  consort^  aod 
attendants  witt^  its  accustomed  hospitality ;  and  when 
they  were  attacked  by  dis^a^s  .incident  to  a  northern 
climate,  but  unknown  in  their  native  islands,  ev^ry  a^tten- 
tion  that  humanity  could  suggest,  and  every  alleviation , 
that  the  first,  medic^  skill  in  Londorf  could  afford,  yas 
most  promptly  rendered.  After^tbeirdecease,  the  high- 
est respect  wa3  paid  t»  their  remains,  and  in  honoura^e 
regard  to  the  feelings  of  the  natipn  who  had  suffered  this 
painful  bereavement,  a  British  frigate^  under  the  com- 
mand of  Captain  Lord  Byron,  was/appointedto  conyey  to 
the  Sandwich  Islands  the  bodies  of  the  kjng  and  queen,* 
that' their  sorrowing  people  might  have  the  mournful 
satisfaction  of  depositing  their,  ashes  among  the  .tombs 
of  their  ancestors.         , 

By  the  return  of  a  highly  esteemed  missionary  friend. 
Rev.  C.  S.  Stewart,  I  have  learned  that  the  Blonde 
reached  the  islands,  in  the  nA)uth  of  May,  1825:  the 
natives  were  in  some  degree  prepared  for  the  arrival,  by 
the  intelhgenoe  of  the  death;  ofth^ir  king  and  queen, 
which  they  liad  received  ^bout  twe  months  before  from 
Valparaiso.  Shortly  after,  tlie  vessel  having  the  remains 
of  the  king  and  queen  on  board  had  anchored  off  Oahu, 
Boki,  the  principal  .chief,  who  had  actompanied  the 
king  to  England,  attended  by  those  of  his  countrymen 
who  had  also  returned,  proceeded  on*  shore :  on  landing, 
he  was  met  by  his  elder  brother  Kamimoku,  and  oth^ 
distinguished  chiefs,  and  after  the-first  emotions  of  joy 
at  meeting  again,  and  sorrow  on  account  of  the  loss  all 
had  sustained,  were  somewhat  abated,  the  survivors 
and  their  friends  walked  in  solemn  and  nfkoumful  pro- 
cession to^the  place  of  worship,  where  thjinksgiviugs 
were  presented  to  God,  for  the  mercil'ul  preservation 
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of.  those  who  were  thus  privileged  tb  meet  again,  aad 
supplications  were  made  that  the  afflicting  dispensation^ 
^hich  all  so  deeply  felt,  might  exert  a  salutary  influence 
in  tjhe  minds  of  the  surviving  chiefs,  and  the  sorrowing 
nation  at  large. 

.  Karaimoku,  the  late  prime  minister,  and  pron^ent 
regent  of  the  islands,  then  arose  and  said,  '*  We  have 
lost  our. king  and  queen^  they  have  died  in  a  foreiga 
lands  we  shall  see  them.no  more  i  it  is  right  that  we 
should  weep,  l&t  let  us  not  entertnin  hard  Ihoui^hts  »f 
€rod.  *  God  has  not  done^  wrong.  The  evil  is  with  us: 
let  us  bow  under  his'  hand;  let  vX\  amusement  ce^ae; 
let  oar  daily  avocations  be  suspended  ;  and  (et  the  na- 
tilMit.Sy  prayer  and  a  Cessation  from  ordinary  pursuitSf 
humble  itself  before  God  fourteen  days*"  Before  the 
assenibly  separated,  Boki  stood  up,-  and/  in  a  brief  out- 
iine  of  thje  voyage,  narrated  the  moat  prominent  events 
that  had  transpired  since  his  departure  from  the  blnnds 
-falling  their  attention  in  particular  to  the  suitable 
and  important  advice  he  had  received  from  his  m:ijesty 
the  king  of  Great  Britain,  in  an  audience  with  whic)i  he 
wa«  graciously  favoured,  viz.  To  return  to  his  native 
country,  attend  to  general  and  religious  instruction  him- 
self, and  endeavour  to  ^ighten  and  reform  the  people. 
The  peculiar  circumstances  of  tJje  people  at  thia  time, 
the  increased  satisfaction  fhey  had  for  some  time  felt 
in  attending  ^very  means  of  instruction  within  their 
rea,6h,and  the  pleasing  change  in  favour  of  religion  which 
rt^ny  had  experienced,  rendered  this  recommenda- 
tion, 30  congenial  to  th^r  feelings,  from  a  source  so 
distinguished,  unusually  acceptable,  A  deep  and  favour- 
able impression  was  produced  on  all  present,  a  new 
impulse  was  given  to^the  moans  already  employed  for 
the  instruction  and  improvement  of  the  people,  from 
which  most  advantageous  results  have  already  appeared. 
They  were  also  made  acquainted^  by  Boki  mvA  Jus  com- 
panions, with  the  kind  reception,  iL^^enerous  treatment, 
and  marked  attentions  which*  the  Lite  kin^  and  queen 
and  their  suite  had  received  while  in  EnirJand.  This 
intelligence,  communicated  by  those  whosfi  testimony 
would  be  received  with  the  most  entire  credence,  would 
at  onee  confirm  the  attachment  and  confidence  they 
have  so  long  felt  towards  England. 

No'distnrbance  of  the  general  tranquillity,  nor  change 
inthe  government,  of  the  islands  has  resulted  from  thk 
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event.  Rihoriho'  left  9  younger  brother,  KatakeouHt 
about  ten  yeaie  of  age,  who  is  acknowledged  by  the 
chiefs  as  his  successor.  A  l^genby  will. govern  during 
his  minority,  and  the  executive  authority  will  probably 
continue  to  be  exercised  by  Karaimoku,  and  the  other 
chiefs  with  whom  Rihoriho  left  it  when  he  embarked 
for  England.  .    , 

The  queen,  who  accompRnied  him,  and  who  died  at  the 
same  time,  has  left  a  fond  mother  and  an  affectionate 
people  to  lament  her  loss-*  she  was  tj^  daughter  of 
Tamehameha  and  Talakua>;4md  was  born  about  the 
year  1797  or  1798,  being  two  years  younger  than  Riho- 
riho, and  about  twenty-six  years  of  age  when  she 
left  the  islands.  Like  all  the  persons  of  distinction  she 
had  many  names,  but^  that  by  whieh^  she  was  generally 
known  was  Kumehamaru  (shade  of  Kameha),  from  ka- 
meha,  a  contraction  of  herfather's  name^and  maru,  sh^de. 
She  was  distinguished  for  good  nature,  and  was  much 
beloved  by  all  Tier  subjects. .  Tlie'  pooj*  people,  when 
unable  to  pay  their  renty  or  under  the  displeasure  of  the 
king  and  chiefs,  or  embarrassed  on  any  other  account, 
frequently  repaired  to  her,  and  found  a  friend  whose  aid 
was  nev«r  refused.  She  was  also  kind  to-  thpse  foreign- 
ers who  might  be  distressed  in  the  islands,  and  though 
she  never  harboured  any  or  Countenanced  their  ^ 
sconding  fVom  their  ships,  sHe  has  oft^n  fed  them  when 
hungry,  and  given:  them  native  4apa  for  clothing. 

Kamehamartt  was  at  all  times  lively  and  agreeable  in 
company;  and  though  her  application- to  her  book  and 
her  pen  was  equal  to  that  of  the  king,  Jier  improvement 
in  learniiig  was^more  graduaf,  and  her  general  kno\^- 
ledge  less  extensive.    . 

She  excelled,  however,  in  the  management  of  his 
domestic  affairs,  which  Were  conducted  by  her  with 
great  judgment  and'address,  and,  though  formerly  accus- 
tomed to  use  ardent  spirits,  from  the  time  sfie  pm  her- 
self under  Christian  instriiction,  she  entirely  discon- 
tinued that  and  every  other  practice  inconsistent  with 
her  profession  of  Christianity.  Her  attendance  on  the 
duties  of  religion  *was  maintained  with  commendable 
regularity.  ,       •  '   ,      . 

Her  influence  contributed  very  materially  to  the  pleas- 
ing change  that  has  recently  taken  place,  in  connexion 
with  the  labours  of  the  missionaries  in  the  islands.*.  For 
the  instruction  and  moral  improven^ent  of  the  jpcople, 
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she  manifested  no  ordinary  eoncern.  Long  before 
many  of  the  le&ding  chiefs  were  favourable  to  the  ia- 
struction  of  the  people'  or  their  reception  of  Chris- 
tianity, Kameharaaru  oh  every  suitable  K)ccasion  reoom- 
mended  to  her  own  servants  to  serve  Jehovah  the  living 
God,  and  attend  to  every  means  of' improvement  within 
their,  reach.  It  was  truly  pleasing  to  observe,  so  soon 
after  she  had  embraced  Christianity  herself,  an  anxiety 
to  rnduce  her  people  to  follow  her  example.  At  llono- 
ruru  she  erected  a  school^  fi^  which  upwards  of  forty 
chil^ren^and  young  person^,  lyrincipaliy  connected  with 
her  establishment,  were  daily  taught  to  read  -and  write, 
and  instructed  in  the  first  principle^  of  religion,  by  a 
native  teacher,  whom  she  almost  entirely  supported.  In 
this  school  she  took  a  lively  interest,  and  marked  the 
progress 'Of  the  scholars  with  evident  satisfaction;  in 
ordes  to  emkiurage.  the  pupils,  she  irequently  visited 
the  school  duHng  the  hours  of  instruction,  accompanied 
by  a  number  of  chief  women.  She  also  attended  the 
public,  examinations,  and  noticed  those  who  on  these 
occasions  excelled,  frequently  presenting  a  favourite 
scholar  with  a  slate,  a  copy-book,  pencil,  pen,  or  some' 
other  token  of  her  approbation.  «  » 

In  her  death  the  missionaries  have  lost  a  sincere 
friend,  and  her  subjects  a  queen  who  always  delighted 
to  alleviate  their  distresses  and  pfbmote  their  interests. 

Her  disposition  was-  affectionate..  |  have  seen  her 
and  the  king  sitting  beside  the  couch  oflCeopuolani,  hei^ 
mother-in-law,  day  after  day,  when  the  latter  has  been 
ill ;  and  on  these  occasions,  though  there  might' be  sev* 
eral  servants  in  constant  atten4ance,  she  would  allow 
no  individual  but  her  husband  or-  herself  to  hand  to  the 
patient  any  thing  she  might  want,  or  even  fan  the  fliei 
from  her  person. 

The  pircumstances  attending  her  departure  from  the 
islands  were  peculiarly  affecting.  The  king  had  gone 
on  board  L'Aigle ;  but  the  boat  was  waiting  to  convey 
her  to  the  ship.  *  She  arose  f^om  the  mat  on  which  she 
had  been  reclining;  embraced  her  mother  and  other 
relations  most .  affectionately,  and  passed  through  the 
crowd  towards  the  boat.  The  people  fell  down  on 
the;ir -knees  as  she  walked  along,  pressing  and  saluting 
her  feet-^frequently' bathing  thiem  with  tears  df  un- 
feigned jBOrrow— and  nn^ing  loud  failings,  in  which 
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his  famiiy,  thanking  him  at  the  same  time  for  the  hos<: 
pltable  entertamment  we  had  feceived,  and  the  great 
facilities  he  had  afforded  for  accomphshing  the  ofc^ects. 
of  our  visit.    .     *  ' 

About  three  o'clock  in  the  moming,  being  awoke  by 
the  {»houts  of  the  men  wh6  were  heaving  up  thQ  anchor 
of  the  pilot-berat,  I  repaired  on  board,  and  immediately 
afterward  we  sailed  with  a  gentle  breeze  blowiifg  froai 
the  land.  The  wind  was  light  aqd  baffling,  and  it  was 
noon  before  we  reached  Tov^aihae,  where  I  learned  with  ' 
disappointment  that  the  Nio  had  mailed  to  Oadiu.  On 
landing  I  was  welcomed  by  Mr.  Ybong,  with  #hofti  I 
remained  till  the  pilot4>oat  was.  ready  to  sail  fpr  La-  - 
haina.  .        ' 

Late^  in  the  eventhg  of  the  2d  of  September,  after 

E reaching  to  the  people  of  the  place  at  Mr.  Young^s 
ouse,  I  went  again  on  board  the  pilot-boat,  but  found 
her  so  full  of  sandal-wood  that  there  was  not  room  for 
any  person  fcelow,  while  the  decks  were  crowded  with 
natires.  The  weather  was"  unfavourable  for  getting 
under  way  till  nearly  daylight ;  and  every  person  on 
board  was  completely  -  drenched  by  the  heavy  rain  that 
fell  di&ring  the  night.  '  ^ 

During  the  forenoonof  the  3d,  jjve, drifted  Jslowly  to 
the  .nor.th ward,  and  about  noon  took  in  eight- bundled 
dried  fish^  after  which  we  made  sail  for  Maui.  The 
weather  was  warm,  the  wind  light:  ^nd  .-all  on  board 
being  obliged  to  keep  on  deck^' without  any^reen  or 
shade'  from  the  torching  rays  of  a  vertic^  8un,.lhe 
situation  was  very  uncomfortable.  At  ^hree  P^M.  we 
took  the  channel-breeze,  which  soon  wafted  us  across  to 
the  south-east  part  of  Maui. 

As  the  shores  of  Hawaii  receded  from- ray  View,  a 
variety  of  reflections  insensibly  arose  in  my  mind.  The 
tour  which,  in  the  society  of  my  companions,,  f  had  iftade 
had  been  replete  with  interest.  The  varied  and  subhme 
phenorni?na  of  nature  had  elevated  our  conceptions  Qf 
"  nature's  GodV'  the  raanne^  and  customs  of  the  in- 
habitants had  increased  oufkfterest  in  their  welfare ; 
while  their  superstition,  moral  degradation,  igaorance, 
and  vice  had  called  forth  our  sincerest  commiseration. 
We  had"  made  known  the  nature  and  consequences  of 
sin,  spoken  of  the  4ove  of  God,  and  had  exhibited  tlte 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  j;he  only  Saviour  to  multitudes 
who  had  never  before  heard  his  name,  or  been  directed 
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to  worship  the  holy  and  living  God,  and  v^9  would 
probably  never  hear  these  truths  a^in.  We  cherish  the 
hop^  that,  under  the  Divine  blessings  lasting  gOQd  will 
result,  even  from  this  Transienlt  visit. 

Many  of  the  individuals  we  hav©  met  on  these  occa- 
-  sions,  viS  shall  in  all  probability  rnet^t  \m ,  more.  liU  the 
morning  of  the  resurrection.  May  we  meet  them  thea 
on  the  right-hand  of  the  Soo  of  God  ? 

At  sunset  we  arrived  off  Morokini,  but  were  shortly 
'after  becalitied.  The  current,  however,  was  in  our 
favour  through  the  night,  and  at  daylight  on  the  4lh  we 
found  Ourselves  off  the  east  end  of  the  district  of  Laha- 
nina,  and  about  a  mile  distant  from  tJie  shore.  Mmiy  of 
the  natives  jumped,  into  the  sea,  and  swam  to  the  beach, 
holding ;their  clothes  above  their  heads  with  otie  hand, 
and  swimming  with  th^  other. 

On  landing  1  waited  on  Keopuolani,  the  king's  mother, 
whom  I  found  ill;  Karaimoku,  Kaahumanu,  Kalakiia, 
and  several  X)ther  chiefs  were  reeJining  around  her, 
weeping.  After  some  tin(f^,  Karaimoku  proposed  that 
they  should  unitedly  pray  for  her  recovery,  and  his  pro-r 
posal  was  acceded  to.  '' 

Towards  evening  I  visited  the  governor  of  the  island, 
*  and  also '.the  king,  wly  was  then  at  Maai.  The  subae- 
quent;  voyage  of  the  latter  to  Great  Britam,  accom- 
panied by  his  queen,  alid  the  melancholy  event  which 
terminated  their  hves  while  ia  London,  excited  con- 
siderable interest,  and  will  probably  be  considered  suffi- 
cient apology  for  a  short  accotmt  of  them,  although 
the  ev^ntnpok  pl^ce  after  my  vieit  to  Maui  at  thig 
tim^. 

The  hite  king  of  the  Sandwif-h  Islands  was  the  son 
of  Tamehameha,  former  king,  and  K*;opuolani,  daughter 
of  Kauikeouli,  and  Kakuiapoiwa.  He  w^is  horn  iji  the 
eastern  part  of  Hawaii,  in  the  year  1796  or  1796.  The 
name  by  which  he  was  generally  known  was  Jithoriho, 
which- was  only  a  contraction  of  KalaniTiui-rihoriho,  lite- 
rally, the  heaven's  great  black — from  Ka  l^ni,  the  hen^- 
ens,  ntit,  great,  and  rtAonAiiii»itppli^d  lo  any'  ihing  burned 
to  blackness.  On  public  occasions  he  w^s  sometiincis 
called  Tkmehameha,  after  his  father^  thoogh  naniea  are 
not  always  heredita^'.  Besides  these,  he  had  a  variety 
of«other  names,  the  most  common  of  which  was  lolani. 
The  word  /antV heaven  or  sky*,  formed  a  coinponeni  part 
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in  the  name  of  most  chiefs  of  distinction.    The  follow- 
ing is  a  fiic-sitoile  of  the  dfficial  signature  of  the  late 

Irinfv 


king. 


The  early  hahits  of.Rihoriho  did  iiot  warrant  any 
great  ejtpectattons.  His  natur^  disposition  was  frank* 
and  humane.  The  natives  always  spoke  of  him  as 
good-natured,  except  ^Jxen  he  was  under  the  influence 
of  ardent  spirits;  his  manneps  were  perfectly  fcee,  at 
the  same  time  dignified,  and  always  -agreeable  to  those 
who  were  about  him.^  His  mind  was  naturally  inquisi- 
tive. The  iquestioos  he  usually  presented  to  foreigners- 
were  by  110  means  trifling ;  and  his  ifnemory  Svas, reten> 
tive.  His  general  knowledge  of  the  world  was  much 
greater  th^n  could-  have  been  expected.  X  have  heard 
hini  entertain  a  party  pf  chiefs  for  hours  together  with 
accounts  o^f  different  parts  of  tl^e  earth,  ^escribing  the 
extensive  lakes,  the  mountains,  and  mines  of  North  and 
South  America — the  elephants  and  inhabitants  6f  India 
— tha  houses,  manufactures,  &c.'  of  England — with  no 
small  accuracy,  considering  he  had  never  seen  them. 
He  had  a  great  thirst  for  kiM)wledg6,  and  was  diligent  in 
his  studies.  I  recollect  his  femarkmg  one  ^ay,  when 
he  opened  his  writing-desk,  that  he  expected  more  ad- 
vantage from  that  desk  than  from  a  fine  »brig  belonging 
to  him,  lying  at  anchor  opposite  the  house  in  which  we, 
were  sitting.  Mr.  Bingham  and  myself  were  his  daily 
teachers^  and  have  often  been  surprised  at  his  unwearied 
-perseverance.  I  have  sat  beside  him  $1$^  his  desk  some- 
times from  nine  or  ten  o'clock  in  the  mQfning  till  nearly 
sunset,  during  which  period  his  pen  or  his  book  has  not 
been  out  of  his  h^nd  more  than  three-quarters  o'f  an 
hour*  while  he  was  at  dinner.  -  ^ 

We  do  not  know  that  Christianity  exerted  any  de- 
cisive influence  on  his  heart.  H^-  was  willinsr  to  rec.eive 
the  missionaries  on  their  first  arwval-^availed  himself 
of  their  knowledge,  to  increase  his  own— aiul,  during 
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the  latter  years  of  his  life,^  was  decidedly  favourable  to 
their  object;  declared  his  conviction  of  the  truth  of 
Christianity ;  attended  public  Worship  himself  on  the 
Sabbath,  and  recommended  the  same  to  his  people. 

His  moral<character  was  not  marked'by  that  cruelty^ 
rapacity;  and  insensibility  to  the  suffering^  of  the  people,' 
which  frequently  distinguish  thcabitrary  c  kiefs  of  un- 
civilized nations.  He  appears  in  general  to  havt^  be«a 
kind ;  and,  in  several  pla<;6»  on  our  tour,  the  mothers 
showed  us  tlrayr  children,  and  told  us  that  when  Riho- 
riho' passed  that  way,  he  had  kissed  them — a  conde- 
scensioa  they  s&emed  to  think  much  ot,  and  which  they 
will  probably  reniember  to  the  end  qf  their  days.  But, 
thoufi^h  generous  in  his  disposition,  and  humnne  in  his 
^dnduct  toiirards  his  subjects,  he^as  addicted  to  iiitr>3d- 
cation — whether  from  natural  inclination  or  tliciniiuence 
and-  example  of  others  is  not  now  to  be  determined  i 
frequently,  to  my  own  kndwlerdge,  it  has  been  entirely 
frolB  the  latter.  Had  he- in'  early  life  been* privileged  to 
associate  with  individuals  whose  conduct  and  principles 
Wi^re  favourable  to  Virtue^  and  rMigion,*  the  re  is  ©very 

'reason  to  suppose  his  moral  character,  with  respect  at 
least  fo  this  vice,  would  have  been  as  irreproaciiuble  as 
his  mental  habits  wer0  commendable.  But,  alas  for 
him  !  it  was  quite  the  reverse.   , 

,  Though  not  distinguished  by  the  ardouir  and  strength 
of  character  so  conspicuous  in  his  father,  he  pobStiBsf  ed 
both  decision  and  enterprise :  the  abolition  of  the  na- 
tional idolatry  was  a  striking  instance  of  the  former; 
and  his  voyage  to  England,  of  the  lattt^r. 
^  The  motives  by  which*  he  was  -induced  to  undertake 
a  voyage  so  long  and  hazardous  were  highly  comm^^ud- 
able.  They  were — a  desire  to  see  for  hinteelf  conntries 
of  which  he  had  h^ard  such  various  and  mtf^restiug- 
accounts;  a  wish  to" have  a  personal  interview  wjlh  hia 
majesty  the  k»g  of  Great  Britain,  or  the  chief  mem* 
bers  of  the  Jjffitish  government — for  the  purpose  of 
confrrining  the'  cession  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and 

•plucing  hirnsek"  and  his  doininionau  under  Briliah  pro- 
tection. •  •    . 

It  was  ateo  his  intention  to  make  himself  acquainted 

with  the  tenor  aiid  forms  of  administering  jiistice  in  The 

courts  of  law,  the  principles  of  commerce,  and  ottier 

siibjiects  important  to  the  welfare  of  the  islancls. 

The  melancholy  death  of  the  late  kins:  and  queen, 
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which  took  place  shortly  after  their  arrival  in  England, 
not  only  prevented  the  ftdl  accomplishment  of  these 
desirable  objects^  hut  Awakened  very  generally  a  degree 
of  apprehension  that  the  people  of  the  islands,  unac- 
quainted with  the  true  circumstances  oi  their  death, 
would  be  led  tp  suppose  they  had  been  mbglected,  un- 
kindly treated,  or  eve/i  poisoned  in  revenge  of  the  death 
oC  Captain  Cook,  and  that  the  feehngs  of  friendship 
with  which  they  had  been* accustom^  to -regard  the 
people  of  England  might  be  followed  bytf^nmity  or  dis- 
trust. The  f^rs  of  those  who  felt,  interested  in  the 
welfare  ojf  the  Hawaiians,  though  natural,  were  ground- 
less. The  firitisl^  government  had  entertained  the 
young  ruler  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  his  CQnsort^  aod 
attendants  with^  its  accustomed  hospitality ;  and  when 
they  were  attacked  by  disea^s  .incident  to  a  northern 
climate,  but  unknown  in  their  native  islands,  ev^ry  atten- 
tion that  humanity  could  suggest,  and  every  alleviation, 
that  the  first. medic^  skill  in  London!  could  afford,  yas 
most  promptly  rendered.  AfterUheir-decestse,  the  high- 
est respect  wa3  paid  t»  their  remains,  and  in  honotura^e 
regard  to  the  feelings  of  the  natipn  who  had  suffered  this 
painful  bereavement,  a  British  frigate,  under  the  com> 
mand  of  Captain  Lord  Bycon,  was/appointedto  conyey  to 
the  Sandwich  Islands  the  bodies  of  the  king  and  queea,< 
that- their  sorrowing  people  might  have  the  mournful 
satisfaction  of  depositing  their. ashes  among. the^ombs 
of  their  ancestors.         , 

By  the  return  of  a  highly  esteemed  missionary  friend. 
Rev.  C.  S.  Stewart,  I  have  learned  that  the  Blonde 
reached  the  islands  in  the  nA)nth  of  May,  1825:  the 
natives  were  in  some  degree  prepared  for  the  arrival,  by 
the  intelligenoe  of  the  death:  of  th^ir  king  and  queen, 
which  they  had  received  ^bout  twe  months  before  from 
Valparaiso.  Shortly  after,  the  vessel  haVing  the  remains 
of  the  king  and  queen  on  board  had  anchored  off  Oahu, 
Boki,  the  principal  .chief,  who  had  accompanied  the 
king  to  England,  attended  by  those  of  his  countrymen 
who  had  also  returned,  proceeded  on- shore :  on  landing, 
he  was  met  by  his  elder  brother  Karaimoku',  and  other 
distinguished  chiefs,  and  after  the-first  emotions  of  joy 
at  meeting  again,  and  sorrow  On  account  of  the  loss  all 
had  sustained,  were  somewhat  abated,  the  survivors 
and  their  friends  walked  in  solemn  and  nftournful  ppo- 
cession  to^the  place  of  worship,  where  thanks^vjn^s 
were  presented  to  God,  for  the  mercil'ul  preservation 
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of.  those  who  were  thus  privileged  tb  meet  again,  and 
supplications  were  made  that  the  afflicting  dispensation^ 
^hich  all  so  deeply  felt,  might  exert  a  salutary  influence 
in  t)\e  minds  of  the  surviving  chiefs,  and  the  sorrowing 
nation  at  large. 

.  Karaimoku,  the  late  prime  minister,  and  present 
regent  of  the  islands,  then  arose  and  saidi  "  We  have 
lost  our.  king  and  queen^  they  have  died  In  a  foreign 
lands  we  shall  see  them.no  more ;  it  is  right  that  we 
should  weep,  l&t  let  us  not  entertaia  hard  thoijghts  of 
€rod.  *  God  has  not  done'  wrong.  The  evil  is -with  us: 
let  us  bow  under  his*  hand;  let  all  amusement  cease; 
let  oar  daily  avocations  be  suspended ;  and  let  the  na- 
tilMit  %  pray6r  and  a  Cessation  from  ordinary  pursuits, 
humble  itself  before  God  fourteen  days."  Before  the 
assenibly  separated,  Boki  stood  up^.  and,''  in  a  brief  out- 
line of  the  voyage,  narrated  the  most  prominent  events 
that  had  transpired  since  his  departure  from  the  islands 
-falling  their  attention  in  particular  to  the  suitable 
and  important  advice  he  had  received  from  his  majesty 
th^  king  of  Great  Britain,  in  an  audience  with  which  he 
was  graciously  favoured,  viz.  To  return  to  his  native 
country,  attend  to  general  and  religious  instruction  him- 
self, and  endeavour  to  ^ighten  and  reform  the  people. 
The  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  people  at  this  time, 
the  increased  satisfaction  fhey  had  Tor  sofne  time  felt 
in  attending  ^very  means  of  instruction  within^ their 
res^eh,  and  the  pleasing  change  in  favour  of  religion  which 
m^ny  had  experienced,  rendered  this  recommenda- 
tion, 30  congenial  to  th^r  feelings,  from  a  source  so 
distinguished,  unusually  acceptable.  A  deep  and  favour- 
able impression  was  produced  on  all  present,  a  new 
impulse  was  given  to^the  moans  already  employed  for 
the  instruction  and  improvement  of  the  people,  from 
which  most  advantageous  results  have  already  appeared. 
They  were  also  made  acquainted^  by  Boki  and  his  com- 
panions, with  the  kind  reception,  generous  treatment, 
and  marked  attentions  which'  the  late  king  and  queen 
and  their  suite  had  received  while  in  England.  This 
intelligence,  communicated  by  those  whose  testimony 
would  be  received  with  the  most  entire  credence,  would 
at  once  confirm  the  attachment  and-  confidence  they 
have  so  long  felt  towards  England. 

No'distnrbance  of  the  general  tranquillity,  nor  change 
in'the  government,  of  the  islands  has  resulted,  from  this 
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event.  Rihoriho'  left  a  younger  brother,  KauikeotUif 
about  ten  yeaie  of  age,  who  is  acknowledged  by  the 
chiefs  as  his  successor.  A  regenby  will. govern  duririg 
his  minority,  and  the  executive  authority  will  probably 
continue  to  be  exercised  by  Karaimoku,  and  the  other 
chiefs  with  whom  Rihoriho  left  it  when  he  embarked 
for  England. 

The  queen,  who  accompanied  him,  and  who  died  at  the 
same  time,  has  left  a  fond  mother  and  an  affectionate 
people  to  lament  her  loss^  she  was  tj^  daughter  of 
Tamehameha  and  Talakua>  iwd  was  born  about  the 
year  1797  or  1798,  being  two  years  younger  than  Riho- 
riho, and  about  twenty-six  years  of  age  when  she 
left  the  islands.  Like  all  the  persons  of  distinction  ahe 
had  many  names,  but^that  by  whieh^  she  was  generally 
known  was  Knmehamaru  (shade  of  Kameha),  from  ka- 
meha,  a  contraction  of  herfather's  name,,  and  matu,  sh^de. 
She  was  distinguished  for  good  nature,  aiid  was  much 
beloved  by  all  Tier  subjects.  The*  pooj*  people,  when 
unable  to  pay  their  renty  or  under  the  displeasure  of  the 
king  and  chiefs,  or  embarrassed  on  any  other  account, 
frequently  repaired  to  her,  and  found  a  friend  whose  aid 
was  nev«r  reifused.  She  was  also  kind  to  those  foreign- 
ers who  might  be  distressed  in  the  islands,  and  though 
she  never  harboured  any  or  tountenanced  their  sS)- 
sconding  firom  their  ships,  sHe  has  often  fed  them  when 
hungry,  and  given:  them  native  4iapa  for  clothing. 

Kamehamam  was  at  all  times  lively  and  agreeable  in 
Company ;  and  though  her  application  to  her  book  and 
her  pen  was  equal  to  that  of  the  king,  Jier  improvement 
in  learniiig  was,more  graduaf,  and  her  general  Jgiov^- 
ledge  less  extensive.  ■ 

She  excelled,  however,  in  the  management  of  his 
domestic  affairs,  which  Were  conducted  by  her  with 
great  judgment  Jind'address,  and,  though  formerly  accus- 
tomed to  use  ardent  spirits,  from  the  time  she  pm  her- 
self under  Christian  instrnction,  she  entirely  discon- 
tinued that  and  every  other  practice  inconsistent  with 
her  profession  of  phristianity.  Her  attendance  on  the 
duties  of  religion 'was  maintained  with  commendable 

HcT  irifluence  contributed  very  materially  to  the  pleas- 
ing' change  that  has  recently  taken  place,  in  connexion 
with  the  labours  of  the  missionaries  in  the  islands.*  For 
the  instruction  and  moral  improven^ent  of  the  i)cople. 
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she  manifested  no  ordinary  eoncern.  Long  before 
many  of  the  leading  chiefs  were  favourable  to  the  ia- 
struction  of  thck  people'  or  their  reception  of  Chris- 
tianity, Katnehamaru  oh  every  suitable  occasion  reoora- 
mended  to  her  own  servants  to  serve  Jehovah  the  living 
God,  and  attend  to  every  means  of' improvement  within 
their,  reach.  It  was  truly  pleasing  to  observe,  so  soon 
altei*  she  had  embraced  Christianity  herself,  an  anxiety 
to  induce  her  people  to  follow  her  example*  At  tiono- 
ruru  she  erected  a  school^  ii^  which  upwards  of  forty 
chil^ren-'and  young  per90li»^  principally  connected  with 
her  estahiishmeht,  wer6  daily  taught  to  read  «iid  write, 
and  instructed  in  the  first  principleQ  of  religion,  by  a 
native  teacher,  whom  she  almos^t  entirely  supported.  In 
this  school  she  took  a  lively  interest,  and  marked  the 
progress 'Of  the  scholars  with  evident  satisfaction;  in 
ordeK  to  emkiurage-  the  pupils,  she  -frequently  visited 
the  school  duHng  the  hours  of  instructioa»  accompanied 
by  a  number  of  chief  women.  She  also  attended  the 
public,  examinations,  and  noticed  those  who  on  these 
occasions  excelled,  frequently  presenting  a  favourite 
scholar  with  a  slate,  a  copy-book,  pencil,  pen,  or  some' 
other  token  of  her  approbation.  .  * 

In  her  death  the  missionaries  have  lost  a  sincere 
friend,  and  her  subjects  a  queen  who  always  delighted 
to  alleviate  their  distresses  and  pit>mote  their  interests.   , 

Her  disposition  was-  affectionate..  {  have  seen  bet 
and  the  king  sitting  beside  the  couch  of  ICeopuolani,  hez^ 
mother-in-law,  day  after  ^^y*  when  the  latter  has  been 
ill ;  and  on  these  occasions,  though  there  might' be  sev- 
eral servants  in  constant  attendance,  she  would  allow 
no  individual  but  her  husband  or  herself  to  hand  to  the 
patient  any  thing  she  might  want,  or  even  fan  the  fliei 
from  her  person. 

The  pircumstances  attending  her  departure  from  the 
islands  were' peculiarly  affecting.  The  king  had  gone 
on  board  L'Aigle  }  but  the  boat  was  waiting  to  convey 
her,  to  the  ship*  ^  She  arose  ff'om  the  mat  on  which  she 
had  been  reclining^  embraced  her  taother  and  other 
relations  most  affectionately,  and  passed  through  the 
crowd  towards  the  boat.  The  'people  fell  down  on 
the;ir -knees  as  she  walked  along,  pressing  and  saluting 
her  feet— frequently 'bathing,  them  with  tears  df  un- 
feigned jBOrrow — ^and  making  loud  Waihngs,  in  which 
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his  famUy»  th^rinkiag  him  at  the  same  time  for  the  bos-. 
phable  entertrunment  we  had  feceived,  and  the  great 
facilities  he  had  aJTorded  for  accompHshing  the  objects 
of  our  visit. 

About  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  being  Awoke  by 
the  shouts  of  the  men  wh6  were  heaving  up  the  anchor 
of  the  pilat-bffitt,  1  repaired  on  board,  and  immediately 
afterw^ard  we  settled  with  a  gentle  breeze  blowiifg  froan 
the  Laud,  The  wiiid  was  light  aqd  baffling,  and  it  was 
noon  before  we  reached  To^aihae,  where  I  learned  with  " 
disappointment  th>it  the  Nio  had  mailed  to  Oahu.  On 
landing  1  was  welcomed  by  Mr.  Ybimg,  with  Whofti  I 
rem^iaed  till  the  pilot-boat  was.  re*ady  to  sail  for  La-  - 
haina,  ^        * 

Late  in  the  evening  of  the  3d  of  September,  after 
preaching  to  the  people  of  the  place  at  Mr.  Young's 
house,  I  went  again  on  board  the  pilot-boat,  but  found 
her  BO  full  of  sandal- wood  that  there  was  not  room  for 
any  person  below,  while  the  decks  were  crowded  with 
natives^  The  weather  was*  unfavourable  for  getting 
undtir  way  till  nearly  daylight ;  and  every  person  on 
hoard  waa  completely  drenched  by  the  heavy  rain  that 
fell  during  the  night.       .  -  '  ^ 

During  the  forenoon  of  the  3d,  ;Bve  drifted  "slowly  to 
the  norihward,  and  ubout  noon  took  in  eight  hundred 
dried  fish,  after  which  we  made  sail  for  Maui.  The 
"weather  was  warm^  the  wind  light:  and  .-all  on  board 
beini?  oblij^ed  to  keep  on  deck^  without  any  screen  or 
shade  from  the  icorching  rays  of  a  vertic^  sun,. the 
silnalion  was  very  uncomfortable.  At  ^hree  P^M.  we 
took  the  chJinuel-breese,  which  soon  wafted  us  across  to 
the  aouth-ea?5t  part  of  Maui. 

As  the  shores  of  Hawaii  receded  from- my  View,  a 
variety  of  reflections  insensibly  arose  in  my  mind.  The 
tour  which,  i:i  the  society  of  my  companions^  f  had  rtlade 
had  been  replete  wirh  interest.  The  varied  and  sublime 
phenomena  of  nature  had  elevated  our  conceptions  pf 
"  n;ittire's  GodV'  the  manne^  and  customs  of  the  in- 
habitatils  h^d  lacrtiased  ou^  kfterest  in  their  welfare ; 
while  their  au|>*^rstition,  moral  degradation,  ignorance, 
and  vice  hruJ  chilled  forth  our  sincerest  commiseration. 
"We  had  mude  known  the  nature  and  consequences  of 
sin,  spoken  of  the  love  of  God,  and  had  exhibited  tHe 
Lord  Ji?sua  Christ  as  J;he  only  Saviour  to  multitudes 
who  had  never  before  heard  his  name,  or  been  directed 
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to  worship  the  holy  and  living  God,  and  w^o  would 
probably  never  hear  these  truths  again.  We  cherish  the 
hop^  that,  under  the  Divine  blessing,  lasting  goqd  will 
result,  even  from  this  Transient  visit. 

Many,  of  the  individiials  we  have  met  on  these  occa- 
-  sions,  Vie  shall  in  all  probability  meet  no  *  more  till  the 
morning  of  the  resurrection.     May  we  meet  them  then 
on  the  right-hand  of  the  Soo  of  God  ? 

At  sunset  we^  arrived  off  Morokini,  but  wej-e  shortly 
'after  becalmed.  The  current,  however,  whs  in  our 
favour  through  the  night,  and  at  daylight  on  the  4lh  we 
foiind  Ourselves  off  the  east  end  of  tire  district  of  Laha- 
rtina,  and  about  a  mile  distant  from  tire  shore.  Mnh^y  of 
the  natives  jumped. into  the  sea',  and  fjwam  to  the  beach, 
hotding.their  clothes  above  their'heads  with  one  hand, 
and  swimming  with  th6  other. 

On  landing  IwailedonKeopuoiani,  the  king's  mother, 
whom  I  found  ill;  Karaimoku,  Kaahumanu,  Kalakua, 
and  several  other  chiefs  were  reclining  around  hf?r, 
weeping.  After  some  tinffe,  Karaimoka  proposed  that 
they  sjiould  unitedly  pray  for  her  recovery,  and  his  pro^ 
posal  was  acceded  to.  r        . 

Towards  evening  I  visited  the  governor  of  the  island, 
'  and  alsolthe  king,  wly  was  then  at  Maui.  The  subse- 
quent •,  voyage  of  the  latter  to  Great  Britain,  accom- 
panied by  his  queen,  and  the  melancholy  event  which 
terminated  their  lives  while  in  London,  excited  con- 
siderable' interest,  and  will  probably  be  considered  suffi- 
cient apology  for  a  short  account  of  them,  although 
the  ev^nt*U?olfc  pliice  after  my  vie  it  to  Maut  at  Xhin 
timis. 

The  I'ate  king  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  was  the  son 
of  Tamehameha,  former  king,  and  Keopuolani,  daught*fr 
of  Kauikeouli,  and  Kakuiapoiwa.  He  was  bnrn  in  the 
eastern  part  of  Hawaii,  in  the  year  1705  or  I7!}f>.  The 
name  by  which  he  was  generally  known  w^s  Rihonho, 
whichr  was  only  a  contraction  of  Kalaninui-nhoriho,  lite- 
rally, the  heaven's  great  black — from  Kti  ^l^m/the  heav- 
ens, nt/tj  great,  and  r»Aort^ ijppli^d  to  any  \\m\^  burned 
to  blackness.  On  public  occasions  he  whs  sonietiiuea 
called  Tkmehameha,  af^et  his  father,  though  names  are 
not  always  hereditary.  Besides  these,  he  had  a  variety 
of-tother  names,  the  most  common  ,of  which  was  Mam. 
The  word  /<mt,  heaven  or  sky',  formed  a  component  part 
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in  the  name  of  most  chiefs  of  distinction.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  fac-aimile  of  the  official  signature  of  the  late 
king.  ,  •      .  . 


The  early  habits  of  .Rihoriho  did  «|ot  warrant  any 
great  expectaiioni.  His  natur^  disposition  was  frank« 
and  humane.  The  natives  always  spoke  of  him  as 
goad- 1) at u red.,  except  ji^lxen  he  was  under  the. influence 
of  :^rdent  spirits;  his  manners  were  perfectly  fcee,  at 
the  same  time  dij^rtihed,  and  always  -agreeable  to  those 
who  were  about  him.  His  mind  was  naturally  inquisi- 
tive. The  questions  he  usiially  presented  to  foreigners- 
were  by  no  ineane  trifling;  aid  his  Memory  was, reten- 
tive. His  general  knowledge  of  the  world  was  much 
greater  than  could  have  been  expected.  I  have  heard 
him  entertain  a  party  pf  chiefs  for  hours  together  with 
accounts  of  different  parts  of  the  earth,  describing  the 
extensive  lakes,  the  mountains,  and  mines  of  North  and 
South  America — the  elephants  and  inhabitants  6f  India 
— the  ho  uses  J  manufactures,  &c.  of  England — with  no 
small  accuracy,  cousidefii\g  he  had  never  seen  them. 
He  had  a  great  thirst  for  kiK)wledg6,  and  was  diligent  ia 
his  studies.  I  ret^ollect  his  remarking  one  Hay,  when 
he  opened  his  writing-desk,  that  he  expected  more  ad- 
vantage from  that  desk  than  from  a  fine  »brig  belonging 
to  him,  lying  at  anchor  opposite  the  house  in  which  we , 
were  Mtting.  Mr.  Bingham  and  myself  were  his  daily 
teachera,  and  have  often  been  surprised  at  his  unwearied 
.perseverance,  I  have  sat  beside  him  ai  his  desk  some- 
times from  nine  or  ten  o'clock  in  the  molfning  till  nearly 
sunset,  during  which  period  his  pen  or  his  book  has  not 
been  out  nf  his  h^nd  piore  than  three-quarters  oY  an 
hour,  while  he  was  at  dinner.  •  ' 

We  do  not  know  that  Christianity  exerted  any  de- 
cisive influence  on  h  is  heart.  He.  was  willinar  to  receive 
the  missionaries  on  their  first  arnval^-availed  himself 
of  their  knowledge,  to  increase  his  own^and,  dunxig 
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the  latter  years  of  his  life^  was  decidedly  favourable  to 
their  object;  declared  his  conviction  of  the  truth  of 
Christianity  ;  attended  pubtic  Worship  himself  ^on  the 
Sabbath,  and  recommended  the  same  to  his  people. 

His  moral^character  was  not  marked^by  that  cruelty, 
rapacity; and  insensibility  to  the  sufferiu^j^  of  the  people,' 
which  frequently  distinguish  thcabitrary  chiefs  of.  un- 
civilized nations.  He  appears  in  general  to  have  been 
kind ;  and,  in  several  pla<f6s  on  our  tour,  the  mothers 
showed  us  thair  children,  and  told  us  that  when  Riho- 
riho' passed  that  way,  he  had  kissed  them-'-a  conde- 
scension they  S&emed  to  think  much  of;  and  which  they 
will  probably  remember  to  the  end  gf  their  days.  But, 
though  generous  in  his  disposition,  and  humane  in  his 
^doduct  towards  his  subjects,  he^vas  addicted  to  intoxi- 
cation—whether from  natural  inclination  or  tlie  influence 
and-  example  of  others  is  not  now  to  be  determined ; 
frequently,  to  my  own  knOwl^d^e,  it  has  been  entirely 
froln  the  latter.  Had  h&  in  early  life  been*  privileged  to 
associate  with  individuals  -whose  conduct  and  principles 
Wi^re  favourable  to  virtiie.  and  r^igion,  *there  is  every 

"reason  to  suppose  his  moral  character,  with  respect  at 
least  to  this. vice,  would  have  been  as  irreproachable  as 
his  mental  habits  wer^  commendable.  But,  alas  for 
llim!  it  was  quite- the  reverse.   , 

.Though  not  distinguished  by  the  ardour  and  strength 
of  character  so  conspicuous  in  his  father,  he  possessed 
both  decision  and  enterprise :  the  abolition  of  the  na- 
tional idolatry  was  a  striking  instance  of  the  former ; 
and  his  voyage  to  England,  of  the  latte^r. 
"«  The  motives  by  which*  he  was  'induced  to  undertake 
a  voyage  so  long  and  hazardous  were  highly  commend- 
,  able.  They  were — a  desire  to  see  for  hinlself  cowntiries 
of  which  he  had  h5ard  such  various  and  interesting 
accounts ;  a  wish  to" have  a  personal  interview  with  his 
majesty  the  kiog  of  Great  Britain,  or  the  chief  mem* 
bers  of  the  Ijffitish  government — for  the  purpose  of 
confirming  the'  cession  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and 

•placing  hirasel-f  and  his  doininiona* under  British  pro- 
tection. •  *  ' 
'  R  was  ateo  his  intention  to  make  himself  acquainted 
with  the  tenor  ahd  forms  of  administering  jbstice  in  the 
courts  ot  law,  the  principles  of  commerce,  and  other 
stibjjBcts  important  to  the  welfare  of  the  islands. 
The  melancholy  death  of  the  late  king  and  queen, 
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which  took  place  shortly  after  their  arrival  in  EnglancU 
not  only  prevented  the  full  accomplishment  of  these 
desirable  objects,  but  Awakened  very  generally  a  degree 
of  apprehension  that  the  people  of  the  islands,  unac- 
quainted with  the  true  circumstances  of  their  4eath, 
would  be  led  tp  suppose  they  had  been  ni^glected,  un- 
kindly treated,  or  eve^  poisoned  in  revenge  of  the  death 
oi  Captain  Cook,  and  that  the  feelings  of  friendship 
with  which  they  had  been* accustom^  tonregard  the 
people  of  England  might  be  followed  bjift^nraity  or  dis- 
trust. The  fe;^rs  of'thpse  who  felt,  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  the  Hawaiians,  though  natural,  were  ground- 
less. The  firitisl^  government  had  entertained  the 
young  ruler  of  the  Sandwich  IslBxids,  his  consort^  aitd 
attendants  witl^  its  accustomed  hospitality ;  and  when 
they  were  attacked  by  dis6a^s  .incident  to  a  northern 
climate,  but  unknown  in  their  nativeidands,  ev^ry  s^tten- 
tion  that  humanity  could  suggest,  and  every  alleviation^ 
that  the  first,  medical  skill  in  Londori  could  afford,  yas 
most  promptly  rendered.  Afteritheirdecease,  the  hij^- 
est  respect  wa3  paid  t^  their  remains,  and  in  honoturaMe 
regard  to  the  feelings  of  the  nation  who  had  suffered  this 
painful  bereavement,  a  British  frigate,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Captain  Lord  Byron,  was^appojntedlo  conyey  to 
the  Sandwich  Islands  the  bodies  of  the  kjng  aiid  queen,* 
that' their  sorrowing  people  might  have  the  mournful 
satisfaction  of  depositing  their  ashes  among  the  .tombs 
of  their  ancestors.      .    , 

By  the  return  of  a  highly  esteemed  missionary  friend. 
Rev.  C.  S.  Stewart,  I  have  learned  that  the  Blonde 
reached  the  islands,  in  the  nft)nth  of  JVIay,  1825:  the 
natives  were  in  some  degre.e  prepared  forthe  arrival,  by 
the  intelligenoe  of  the  death:  of  th^ir  king  and  queen,  . 
which  they  had  received  ^bout  tw©  months  before  from 
Valparaiso.  Shortly  after,  Die  vessel  haVing  the  remains 
of  the  king  and  queen  on  board  had  anchored  off  Oahu, 
Boki,  the  principal  .chief,  who  had  accompanied  the 
king  to  England,  attended  by  those  of  his  countrymen 
who  had  also  returned,  proceeded  on*  shore :  on  lauding, 
he  was  met  by  his  elder  brother  Karaimoku,  and  othcTr 
distinguished  chiefs,  and  after  the-first  emotions  of  joy 
at  meeting  again,  and  sorrow  on  account  of  the  loss  all 
had  sustained,  were  somewhat  abated,  the  survivors 
and  their  friends  walked  in  solemn  and  nfiournful  ppo- 
cession  to^the  place  of  worship,  where  thanksgiving 
were  presented  to  God,  for  this  mercilul  preservation 
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oi^  those  who  were  thus  privileged  tb  meet  again,  and 
supplications  were  made  that  the  afflicting  dispensation^ 
>rhich  all  so  deeply  felt,  might  exert  a  salutary  influence 
in  t^e  minds  of  the  surviving  chiefs,  and  the  sorrowing 
nation  at  large. 

.  Karaimoku,  the  late  prime  minister,  and  present 
regent  of  the  islands,  then  arose  and  saidi  "  We  have 
lost  our.  king  and  queen,  they  have  died  hi  a  foreign 
Ian<Js  we  shall  see  them  no  more ;  it  is  right  that  we 
should  weep,  llut  let  us  not  entertain,  hard  thoughts  of 
God.  •  God  has  not  done^torong.  The  evil  is  with  us: 
let  us  bowunder  his*  hand;  let  all  amusement  cease; 
let  oar  daily  avocations  be  suspended ;  and  let  the  na- 
tite,^  Sy  prayer  and  a  Cessation  fi-om  ordinary  pursuits, 
humble  itself  before  God  fourteen  days."  Before  the 
assendbly  separated,  Boki  stood  up,*  and,'  in  a  brief  out- 
line of  the  voyage,  narrated  the  most  prominent  events 
that  had  transpired  since  his  departure  from  the  islands 
-falling  their  attention  in  particular  to  the  suitable 
and  important  advice  he  had  received  from  his  majesty 
tlH>  king  of  Great  Britain,  in  an  audience  with  which  he 
was  graciously  favoured,  viz.  To  return  to  his  native 
counUy,  attend  to  general  and  religious  instruction  him- 
self, and  ehdeavour  to  ^ighten  smd  reform  the  people. 
The  peculi^r^  circumstances  of  the  people  at  this  time, 
the  increased  satisfaction  £hey  had  Tor  sofne  time  felt 
ini  attending  ^very  liiean^  of  instruction  within^ their 
£es^eh,and  the  pleasing  change  in  favour  of  religion  which 
ii^s(ny  had  experienced,  rendered  this  recommenda- 
tion, 30  congenial  to  th^r  feelings,  from  a  source  so 
distinguished,  unusually  acceptable.  A  deep  and  favour- 
able impression  was  produced  on  all  present,  a  new 
impulse  was  ^iven  to^the  moans  already  employed  for 
the  instruction  and  improvement  of  the  people,  from 
-which  most  advantageous  results  have  already  appeared. 
They  were  also  made  acquainted^  by  Boki  and  his  com- 
panions, with  the  kind  reception,  generous  treatment, 
and  marked  attentions  which*  the  late  king  and  queen 
and  their  suite  had  received  while  in  England.  This 
intelligence,  communicated  by  those  whose  testimony 
would  be -received  with  the  most  entire  credence,  would 
at  once  confirm  the  attachment  and-  confidence  they 
have  so  long  felt  towards  England. 

No'distnrbance  of  the  general  tranquillity,  nor  change 
iu'the  government,  of  the  islands  has  resulted  from  this 
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event.  Rihoriho'  left  9  younger  brother,  KauikeauHf 
about  ten  yeavs  of  age,  who  is  acknowledged  by  the 
chiefs  as  his  successor.  A  regenfcy  will.govern  during 
his  minority,  and  the  executive  authority  will  probably 
continue  to  be  exercised  by  Xaraimoku,  and  the  other 
chiefs  with  whom  Rihoriho  left  it  when  he  embarked 
for  England.  ■   .-.    ^ 

The  queen,  who  accompanied  him,  and  who  died  at  the 
same  time,  has  left  a  fond  mother  and  an  affectionate 
people  to  lament  her  'loss>  she  was  t^  daughter  of 
Tantehameha  and  Talakua>.iiitd  was  born  about  the 
year  1797  or  1798,  being  two  years  younger  than  Riho- 
riho, and  about  twenty-six  years  of  age  wheii  she 
left  the  islands.  Like  all  the  persons  of  distinction  she 
had  many  names,  but^  that  by  whicit  she  was  generally 
known  was  Ktmehamaru  (shade  of  Kameha),  from  ka- 
meha,  a  contraction  of  herfather's  name,. and  matu,  sh^de^ 
She  was  distinguished  for  good  nature,  and  was  much 
beloved  by  all  her  subjects. ,  The'  poojf  people,  whea 
unable  to  pay  their  rehty  or  under  the  displeasure  of  ithe 
king  and  chiefs,  or  embarrassed^  on  any  other  account, 
frequently  repaired  to  her,  and  found  a  friend  whose  aid 
was  never  rajfused.  She  was  also  kind  to  those  foreign- 
ers who  might  be  distressed  in  the  islands,  and  though 
she  never  harboured  any  or  tountenanced  their  5>- 
sconding  fVom  thetr  ships,  sHe  has  often  fed  them  when 
hungry,  and  giveit  them  native  .tapa  for  clothing. 

Kamehamara  was  at  all  times  lively  and  agreeable  in 
Company ;  and  though  her  application-  to  her  book  and 
her  pen  was  equal  to  that  of  the  king,  her  improvement 
in  learniiig  was^more  graduaf,  and  her  general  kno\^- 
ledge  less  extensive.  -  .  ' 

She  excelled,  however,  in  the  management  of  his 
domestic  affairs,  which  Were  conducted  by  her  with 
great  judgment  j^nd'address,  and,  though  formerly  accus- 
tomed to  use  ardent  spirits,  from  the  time  she  put  her- 
self under  Christian  instrnction,  she  entirely  discon- 
tinued that  and  every  other  practice  inconsistent  with 
her  profession  of  Christianity.  Her  attendance  on  the 
duties  of  religion  Va^  maintained  with  commendable 
regularity.  .  '         ,  " 

Her  influence  contributed  very  materially  to  the  pleas- 
ing change  that  has_  recently  taken  place,  in  connexion 
with  the  lal^ours  of  the  missionaries  in  the  islands.^.  For 
the  instruction  and  moral  improven^ent  of  the  ]pcople. 
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she  manifested  no  ordinary  eoncern.  Long  before 
many  of  the  leading  chiefs  were  favourable  to  the  ia- 
struction  of  the^  people'  or  their  reception  of  Chris- 
tianity, Kalnehamaru  oh  every  suitable  occasion  reoom- 
mended  to  her  own  servants  to  serve  Jehovah  the  living 
God,  and  attend  to  every  means  of' improvement  within 
their,  reach,  It  was  truly  pleasing  to  observe,  so  soon 
af^ei*  she  had  embraced  Christianity  herself,  an  anxiety 
to  induce  her  people  to  follow  her  example.  At  tiono- 
ruru  she  erected  a  school;  !|^  which  upwards  of  forty 
chil^ren^and  young  persons,  principally  connected  with 
her  establishment,  wer6  daily  taught  to  read  «iid  write, 
and  instructed  in  the  first  principlCQ  of  religion,  by  a 
native  teacher,  whom  she  almost  entirely  supported.  In 
this  school  she  took  a  lively  interest,  and  marked  the 
progress 'Of  the  scholars  with  evident  satisfaction;  in 
ordei  to  en<H>urage.  the  pupils,  she  i'requently  visited 
the  school  duhng  the  hours  of  instructioa,  accompanied 
by  a  number  of  chief  women.  She  also  attended  the 
public,  examinations,  and  noticed  those  who  on  these 
occasions  excelled,  frequently  presenting  a  favourite 
scholar  with  a  slate,  a  copy-book,  pencil,  pen,  or  some' 
other  token  of  her  approbation.  .  " 

In  her  death  the  missionaries  have  lost  a  sincere 
friend,  and  her  subjects  a  queen  who  always  delighted 
to  alleviate  their  distresses  and  pit>mote  their  interests. 

Her  disposition  ^as-  affectionate.  I  have  seen  iMt 
and  the  king  sitting  beside  the  couch  of  ICeopuolani,  he^ 
mother-in-law,  day  after  day,  when  the  latter  has  been 
ill ;  and  on  these  occasions,  though  there  might' be  sev- 
eral servants  in  constant  attendance,  she  would  allow 
no  individual  but  her  husband  or  herself  to  hand  to  the 
patient  any  thing  she  might  want,  or  even  fan  the  flie^ 
from  her  person. 

The  pircumstances  attending  her  departure  from  the 
islands  were  peculiarly  affecting.  The  king  had  gone 
on  board  L'Aigle  ;  but  the  boat  was  waiting  to  convey 
her.  to  the  ship.  ^  She  arose  from  the  mat  on  which  she 
had  been  reclining^  embraced  her  mother  and  other 
relations  most  affectionately,  and  passed  through  the 
crowd  towards  the  boat.  The  people  fell  down  on 
their -knees  as  she  walked  along,  pressing  and  saluting 
her  feet — frequently 'bathing  them  with  tears  df  un- 
feigned jsorrow— and  meting  loud  Wailings,  in  which 
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his  famtty,  thanking  him  at  the  saine  time  for  thehos*. 
pitable  entertamment  we  had  feceived;  and  the  great 
facilities  he  had  afforded  for  accomphshing  the  objects 
of  our  visit.    ,     * 

About  three  o^clock  in  the  morning,  being  Awoke  by 
the  shouts  of  the  men  wh6  were  heaving  up  thQ  anchor 
of  the  pilot-borat,  I  repaired  on  board,  and  immediately 
^erward  we  sailed  with  a  gentle  breeze  blowiifg  from 
the  land.  The  wind  was  light  aqd  baffling,  and  it  was 
noon  before  we  reached  Toi;^aihae,  where  I  learned  with  ' 
disappointment  that  the  Nio  had  mailed  to  Oahu.  Oa 
landing  I  was  welcomed  by  Mr.  Ybung,  with  Whofti  I 
remained  till  the  pilotrboat  was.  re*ady  to  sail  for  La-  - 
haina.  ^        ' 

Late  in  the  eventhg  of  th<e  2d  of  September,  after 
preaching  to  the  people  of  the  place  at  Mr.  Young's 
house,  I  went  again  on  board  the  pilot-boat,  but  found 
her  so  full  of  sandal-wood  that  there  was  not  room  for 
any  person  4)elow,  while  the  decks  were  crowded  with 
natires.  The  weather  was"  unfavoarable  for  getting 
under  way  till  nearly  dayUght ;  and  every  person  oa 
board  was  completely -drenched  by  the  heavy  rain  that 
fell  ddring  the  night.  '  "^ 

During  the  forenoon  of  theSd,  ^e  drifted '.slowly  to 
the  noijth  ward,  and  about  noon  took  in  eight  bundled 
dried  fish^  after  which  we  made  sail  for  Maui.  The 
weather  was  warm,  the  wind  light :  and  .-all  on  board 
being  obliged  to  keep  on  deck^  without  any  ^reen  or 
shade'  from  the  scorching  rays  of  a  vertic^  sun,  ^  the 
situation  was  very  unco.mfortable,  At  ^hree  P^M.  we 
took  the  channel-breeze,  which  soon  wafted  us  across  to 
the  south-east  part  of  Maui. 

As  the  shores  of  Hawaii  receded  from-  my  View,  a 
variety  of  reflections  insensibly  arose  in  my  mind.  The 
tour  which,  in  the  society  of  my  companions,  f  had  rflade 
had  been  replete  with  interest.  The  varied  and  sublime 
phenomena  of  nature  had  elevated  our  conceptions  pf 
"  nature's  God';"  the  raanney*  and  customs  of  the  in- 
habitants had  increased  ouf  kftderest  in  their  welfare ; 
while  their  superstition,  moral  degradation,  igaorance, 
and  vice  had  called  ibrth  our  sincerest  commUeration. 
We  had'  made  known  the  nature  and-  consequences  of 
sin,  spoken  of  the  4ove  of  God,  and  had  exhibited  tile 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  J;he  only  Saviour  to  multitudes 
vho  had  never  before  heard  his  name,  or  been  directed 
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to  worship  the  holy  and  living  God,  and  Wtin  would 
probably  niever  hear  these  truths  agmn.  We  cht^  rieh  the 
hop^p  that,  under  the  Divine  blessing,  bating:  gotjd  will 
result,  even  from  this  transienit  visit. 

Many  of  the  individiials  we  have  met  on  the^Ec  occa- 

*  sions,  viie  shall  in  all  probability  naeet  no .  tnote  till  the 
morning  of  the  resurrection.     May  we  me^t  _  them  then 
on  the  right-hand  of  the  Soo  of  Go<l  I 
At  sunset  we  arrived  off  Morokini,  but  were  shortly 

'after  becalmed.  The  current,  however,  wjis  in  our 
favour  through  the  night,  and  at  daylijyfbt  on  tlie  4th  we 
found  Ourselves  off  the  east  end  of  llie  disiricL  of  Laha- 

'iina,  and  about  a  mile  distant  from  the  shore*  M^ny  of 
the  natives  jumped,  into  the  sea,  and  swam  to  the  beach, 
holding  .their  clothes  above  their  *heads  with  one  hand, 
and  swimming  with  th^  other. 

On  landing  (waited  on  Keopuolani,  the  kind's  mother, 
whom  I  found  iU;  Karaimoku,  Kaiihumanu,  Kalakua, 
and  several  other  chiefs  were  reclining  around  lier, 
weeping.  After  some  tinffe,  Karaimoku  proposed  that 
they  sjiould  unitedly  pray  for  her  recovery,  and  his  pro- 
posal was  acceded  to.  ^ 

Towards  evening  I  visited  the  governor  of  the  island, 
*  and  aiso^the  king,  wl^  was  then  at  Maui.  The  subse- 
quent,  voyage  of  the  latter  to  Great  Britain,  accom- 
panied by  his  queen,  and  the  melancholy  eveut  which 
terminated  their  lives  while  ia  London,  excited  con- 
sider^le  interest,  and  will  probably  be  considered  suffi- 
cient fipolQ^  for  a  short  account  of  them,  althoug^h 
the  ev^nt*U?ok  pl^ce  after  my  visit  to  Maui  at  thrq 
tim<s. 

The  I'ate  king  of  the  Sandwi(;h  Islands  was  the  son 
of  Tamehameh^  former  king,  and  Keopuolani,  daujfhter 
of  Kauikeouli,  and  Kakuiapoiwa.  He  whs  born  iii  the 
eastern  part -of  Hawaii,  in  the  year  1795  or  1796.  The 
name  by  which  he  was  generally  known  Wris  Rtfioriho^ 
whichr  was  only  a  contraction  of  KQlamma-nhonhtt^  lite* 
rally,  the  heaven^s  great  black — from  K<i  £<;jm,  the  heav- 
ens, nm^  great,  and  riAori^ llppli^jd  to  any  thing  hurned 
to  blackness.  On  public  occasions  he  was  sometimes 
called  THmehameha,  after  his  father,  though  names  are 
not  always  hereditary.  Besides  these,  he  bad  a  variety 
of'iother  names,  the  most  common  ;or  which  was  Mani, 
The  word  /<mt,  heaven  or  sky*,  formed  a  component  part 
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in  the  name  of  most  chiefs  of  distinction.    The  follow- 
ing is  a  fac-aihiile  of  the  dfficial  signature  of  the  late 


king. 


The  early  hnbits  of  .Rihoriho  did  «|oi  warrant  any 
great  e^rpectatigns.  His  naturi^  disposition  was  frank, 
and  hiimiine,  XHe  natives  always  spoke  of  him  as 
good-natured,  except  .ji^^en  he  was  under  the  influence 
of  ardent  spirits;  his  manners  were  perfectly' free,  at 
the  same  time  dignified,  and  always  -agreeable  to  those 
who  were  about  him/  His  mind  was  naturally  inquisi- 
tive. The  questions  he  usually  presented  to  foreigners- 
were  by  no  rnean^  trifling ;  aid  his  ^emory  was,  reten- 
tive. His  general  knowledge  of  the  world  was  much 
greater  thai)  could'  have  been  expected.  I  have  heard 
him  entertRin  a  party  pf  chiefs  for  hours  together  with 
accouAtjj  of  different  parts  of  tl^e  earth,  ^escribing  the 
eitensive  lakeSf  the  mountains,  and  mines  of  North  and 
South  America — the  elephants  and  inhabitants  6f  India 
— the  houses^  manufactures,  &c,  of  England — with  no 
BmalL  accuracy,  considerii\g  he  had  never  seen  them. 
He  Tiad  »  i^reat  thirst  for  kiK)wledg6,  and  was  diligent  ia 
his  studies.  I  recoUect  his  remarking  one  *day,  when 
he  opened  his  writing-desk,  that  h6  expected  more  ad- 
vantage from  that  desk  than  from  a  fine  'brig  belonging 
to  binj,  lying  at  anchor  opposite  the  house  in  which  we, 
were  sitting.  Mr.  Bingham  and  myself  were  his  daily 
teachersT  and  have  often  been  surprised  at  his  unwearied 
^perseverance.  I  have  sat  beside  him  ai  his  desk  some- 
times from  nine  or  ten  o'clock  in  the  mofning  till  nearly 
sunset,  dunnjT  which  period  his  pen  or  his  book  has  not 
been  out  of  his  h^nd  piore  than  three-quarters  oY  an 
honrn,  vt'hile  he  was  at  dinner.  •  ^ 

We  do  not  know  that  Christianity  exerted  any  de- 
cisive influence  on  his  heart.  H^.  was  willing  to  receive 
the  miseiojiaries  on  their  first  arnval^ravailed  himself 
of  their  knowledge,  to  increase  his  own— and,  dunxig 


^ 
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the  latter  years  of  his  life^  was  decidedly  favourable  to 
their  object;  declared  his  conviction  of  the  truth  of 
Christianity  ;  attended  pubtic  #Orship  himself  on  the 
Sabbath,  and  recommended  the  same  to  his  people. 

His  moral^characler  was  not  marked^by  that  cruelty, 
rapacity ;'and  insensibility  to  the  sufferiu^j^  of  the  people,' 
which  frequently  distinguish  th&,abitrary  chiefs  of.  un- 
civilized nations.  He  appears  in  geueral  to  have  been 
kind  ;  and,  in  several  plaifl^  on  our  tour,  the  mothers 
showed  us  thaur  children,  and  told  us  that  when  Riho- 
rihc  passed  that  way,  he  had  kissed  them— a  conde- 
scension they  s&emed  to  think  much  of^  and  which  they 
will  probably  remember  to  the  end  qf  their  days.  But, 
thoufifh  generous  in  his  disposition,  and  humane  in  his 
"cdndi^ct  towards  his  subjects,  he^vas  addicted  to  intoxi- 
cation— whether  from  natural  inclination  or  tiie  influence 
and'  example  of  others  is  not  now  to  be  determined ; 
freqaently,  to  my  own  kndwle'dge,  it  has  been  entirely 
froln  the  latter.  Had  h^  in*  early  life  been- privileged  to 
associate  with  individutds  whose  conduct  and  principles 
w^re  favoufable  to  virti|e^  and  r^igion,  *  there  is  every 
'reason  to  suppose  his  moral  character,  with  respect  at 
least  to  this. vice,  would  have  been  as  irreproachable  as 
his  mental  habits  wer^  commendable.  But,  alas  for 
fcim  !  it  was  quite-  the  reverse,   , 

.  Though  not  distinguished  by  the  ardour  and  strength 
of  character  so  conspicuous  in  his  father,  he  possessed 
both  decision  and  enterprise :  the  abolition  of  the  na- 
tional idolatry  was  a  striking  instance  of  the  former; 
and  his  voyage  to  England,  of  the  -latte^r. 
■<  The  motives  by  which*  he  was  'induced  to  undertake 
.  a  voyage  so  long  and  hazardous  were  highly  commend- 
,   able.;    They'were — a  desire  to  see  for  hinteelf  coiintries 
of  which  he  had  h5ard  such  various  and  interesting 
accounts ;  a  wish  to^have  a  personal  interview  with  his 
majesty  the  kijg  of  Great  Britain,  or  the  chief  mem* 
hers  of  the  Jjffitish  government^ — for  the  purpose  of 
confh'ming  the'  cession  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and 
•  placing  himself  and  his  dominions*  under  British  pro- 
tection. •  *    . 
'     R  was^teo  his  intention  to  make  himself  acquainted 
with  the  tenor  ahd  forms  of  administering  justice  in  the 
courta  of-  law,  the  principles  of  commerce,  and  other 
.  siibj.ects  important  to  the  welfare  of  the  islands. 

The  melancholy  death  of  the  late*kin^  and  queen, 
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which  took  place  shortly  after  their  arrival  in  England, 
not  only  prevented  the  full  accomplishment  of  these 
desirable  objects^  but  Awakened  very  generally  a  degree 
of  apprehension  that  the  people  of  the  islands,  unac- 
quainted with  the  true  circumstances  of  their  4eath, 
would  be  led  tp  suppose  they  had  been  ni^glected,  un- 
kindly treated,  or  eve/i  poisoned  in  revenge  of  ttie  death 
oC  Captain  Cook,  and  that,  the  feehngs  of  friendship 
with  which  they  had  been* accustom^  to^regard  the 
people  of  England  might  be  followed  bjift^nmity  or  dis- 
trust. The  fe;^rs  of'thpse  who  felt,  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  the  Hawaiians,  though  natural,  were  ground- 
less. The  Britisl)  govemnient  had  entertained  thd 
young  ruler  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  his  cpnsorti  aiid 
attendants  witt^  its  accustomed  hospitality ;  and  when 
they  were  attacked  by  .dis^a^s  .incident  to  a  northern 
climate,  but  unknown  in  their  native  islands,  ev^ry  £^tten- 
tion  that  humanity  could  suggest,  and  every  alleviation, 
that  the  firsts medic^  skill  i-n  Londori  could  afford,  ^as 
most  promptly  rendered.  After^theirdecease,  the  high- 
est respect  wz»  paid  t^  their  remains,  and  in  honotin&e 
regard  to  the  feelings  of  the  natipn  who  had  suffered  this 
painful  bereavement,  a  British  frigate,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Captain  Lord  Bycon,  was^appointed;tQ  conyey  to 
the  Sandwich  Islands  the  bodies  of  the  king  and  queen,^ 
that' their  sorrowing  people  might  have  the  mournful 
satisfaction  of  depositing  their,  ashes  among  the.tombs 
of  their  ancestors.         , 

By  the  return  of  a  highly  esteemed  missionary  friend. 
Rev.  C.  S.  Stewart,  I  have  learned  that  the  Blonde 
reached  the  islands,  in  the  nft)nth  of  JMay,  1825:  the 
natives  were  in  some  degree  prepared  for  the  arrival,  by 
the  intelligenoe  of  the  death;  ofth^ir  king  and  queen,  \ 
which  they  had  received  ^bout  tw©  months  before  from 
Valparaiso. .  Shortly  after,  the  vessel  haVing  the  remains 
of  the  king  and  queen  on  board  had  anchored  off  Oahu, 
Boki,  the  principal  .chief,  who  had  accompanied  the 
king  to  England,  attended  by  those  of  his  countrymen 
who  had  also  returned,  proceeded  on- shore :  on  landing, 
he  was  met  by  his  elder  brother  Karaimoku",  and  other 
distinguished  chiefs,  and  after  the-first  emotions  of  ioy 
at  meeting  again,  and  sorrow  on  account  of  the  loss  all 
had  sustained,  were  somewhat  abated,  the  survivois 
and  their  friends  walked  in  solemn  and  nftourn^ul  ppp- 
cession  to^the  place  of  worship,  where  thanks^vings 
were  presented  to  God,  for  the  mercil'ul  preservation 
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o£.  those  who  were  thus  privil<iged  tb  meet  again,  and 
supplications  were  made  that  the  afflicting^  di»f>en$ation, 
If  hich  all  so  deeply  felt,  might  exert  a  salutary  influence 
in  the  minds  of  the  surviving  chiefs,  and  the  sorrowing 
nation  at  large. 

.  Karaimoku,  the  late  prime  minister,  and  present 
regent  of  the  islands,  then  arose  and  said,  ''  We  havo 
lost  our,  king  and  queeii,  they  have  died  in  a  foreign 
lands  we  shall  see  themno  more ;  it  is  right  that  we 
should  weep,  liut  let  us  not  entertain,  hard  thoughts  of 
God.  •  God  has  not  done^  wr&ng.  The  evil  is  with  us: 
let  us  bow  under  his*  hand;  let  all  amu&envent  cease; 
let  oar  daily  avocations  be  suspended ;  and  let  the  na- 
tite,^.Sy  prayer  and  a  Cessation  from  ordinary  pursuitSf 
humble  itself  before  God  fourteen  days."  Before  the 
assendbly  separated,  Boki  stood  up,*  smd,**  in  a  brief  out- 
line of  the  voyage,  naarated  the  most  prom  me  ut  events 
that  had  transpired  since  his  departure  from  the  islands 
-falling  their  attention  in  particular  to  the  suitable 
and  important  advice  he  had  received  from  his  mjijesty 
th&  king  of  Great  Britain,  in  an  audience  with  which  he 
-was  graciously  favoured,  viz.  To  return  to  his  native 
country,  attend  to  general  and  religious  instruction  him- 
self, and  endeavour  to  ^ighten  s^d  reform  the  people. 
The  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  people  at  this  time, 
the  increased  satisfaction  fhey  had  Tor  some  time  felt 
in  attending  ^very  means  of  instruction  within  their 
rea^ehjand  the  pleasing  change  in  favour  of  religion  which 
ittJiny  had  experienced,  rendered  this  recommenda- 
tion, $o  congenial  to  th^r  feelings,  from  a  source  so 
distinguished,  unusually  acceptable.  A  deep  and  favour- 
able impression  was  produced  on  all  present,  a  new 
impulse  was  ^iven  to  the  moans  already  employed  for 
the  instruction  and  improvement  of  the  people,  from 
which  most  advantageous  results  have  already  appeared. 
They  were  also  made  acquainted^  by  Bokj  and  liis  com- 
panions, with  the  kind  reception,  generous  treatment, 
and  marked  attentions  which'  the  late  king  and  queen 
and  their  suite  had  received  while  in  England.  This 
intelligence,  communicated  by  those  whose  testimony 
would  he-received  with  the  most  entire  credence,  would 
at  once  confirm  the  attachment  and-  confidence  they 
have  so  long  felt  towards  England. 

No*distnrbance  of  the  general  tranquillity,  nor  clian/^ 
inthe  government,  of  the  islands  has  resulted  from  tma 
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their  tradi^ons,  which  contain  many  things  much  leas 
important  ;#  and  had  the  Spaniards  discovered  them, 
however  jealou8*4hey  might  be  of  snch  a  discovery 
becoming  known  to  other  nations,  that  jeaionsy  would 
not  have  pre<rented  their  availing  themselves  of' the 
facilities  which  the  islands  afforded  for  refitting  or  re- 
cruiting their  vessels,  which  must  frequently  have  been 
most  desirable  during  the  period  their  ships  were  accus- 
tomed to  traverse  these  seas.  . 

These  accounts,  but  particularly  the  latter,  are  g<Nie- 
rally  known,  and  have  been  related  by  different  persons 
at  distant  places.  '  All  agree  respectiiig  the  boat,  cloth- 
ing, sword,  &c.  of  the  party  who^arrived  at  Kearake'kua. 
Among  others,  the  late  king  Rihoriho  gave^  us  a  detailed 
account  of  their  landing,  &c.  only  a  short  time  before 
he  embarked  for  England*^  We  feel  but  little  doubt  of 
the  fact  'y  but  the  country  whence  they  came,  the  place 
whither  they  were  ly)UHd,  the  occasion  of  their  vi3it, 
and  a  variety  of  interesting  particulars  connected  there- 
with, will  probably  remain  undiscpvered. 

The  31st  was-jjhe  Sabbath.  The  stillness  of  every 
thing  around,  the  accent  apparel  of  those  who  were  seen 
passing  and  repassing,  together  with  the  numbers  of 
canoes  all  drawn  up,  on  the  "beach,  under  the  shade  •f 
the  cocoanut  or  kou-trees,  combined  to  mark  the  return 
of  the  la  tabu,  or  sacred  day.  An  unusual  number  at- 
tended family  prayers  at  the  governor's  house  in  the 
morning;  and  at  half-paist  ten  the  bell  was  ruAg  for 
public  worship.  *  About  eight  hundred  people  assembled 
under  the  ranai,.  and  I  preached  to  them  from  HqU  xi.  7. 
And  after  a  succinct  account  of  the  deluge,  i  endeav* 
oured  to  exhibit  the  advantages  of  feith,  and  the  con- 
sequences of  wickedness  and  unbelief,  as  illustrated  in 
the  salvation  of  Noah  and  the  destruction  of  the  rest 
of  mankind.  .  .     •    ~ 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  service,  several  persons 
present  requested  me  to  remain  till  they  had  made  some 
mquiries  respecting  the  deluge,  Noaji,  &q,  - 

They  said  they  were  informed  by  their  fathers  that 
all  the  land  had  once  been  overflowred  by  the  sea,  except 
a  small  peak  on  the  top  of  Mouna  Kea,  where  two  human 
beings  were  preserved  from  the'destruction  that  over- 
took the  rQst ;  but  th^y  said  they  had  never -before  heard 
of  a  ship,  or  Oif  Noah,  having  always  been  accustomed 
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to  call  it  the  kai  a  Kahindrii  (sea  of  Kahin4rii).  After 
conversing  with  them  some  time,  1  returned  to  the  i^ov- 
ernor's.  *         ^ 

The  afternoon  was  principally  employed  in  convf^rsa* 
tion  witl)  him  on  the  flood,  and  the  repeopliiig;  of  the  eurth 
by  the  descendants  of  Noah.  The  governor  seemed  to 
doubt  whether  it  were  possible  that  &e  Hnwaiians  ccmLd 
be  the  descendants  df  Noah;  but  said  he  thought  their 
prog-enitors  must  have  been  created  on  the  Is^JMiub,  I 
told  him  the  account  in  the  BiHe  bad  every  evidence 
that  could  be  wished  to  support  it;  referred  him  to  his 
own  traditions,  not  only  of  Hawaii  having  been  peo|>Ied 
by  persons  who  canie  iii  canoes  from  a  forejgri  country, 
but  of  their  havmg  in  their  turn  visited  other  islands  and 
planted  colonies,  asJn  the  days  of  Kama^iiikai — the  »u- 

EQcioriU  of  their  War-canoes  in  former  days — the  resem- 
lance  fn  manners,  cl^stohis,  traditions,  and  language  be- 

tween  themselves  and  other  islanders  in  the  Pdcilic, 

many  thousand  miles  distant. 

The  longevity  of  mankind  in  the  days  of  Noah  also 

surprised  him.    Comparing  it  with  th#period  of  human 

life  at  the  present  time,  he  said,  "By-and-by  men  will 

not  live  more  than  forty  years.'J 

At  half-past  four  in  the  afternoon  the  bell  rang  again, 

and  the  people-collected  in  numbers  about  equal  To  those 

who  attended  in  the  morning.    I  preached  to  them  from 

the  words,  "  Be  not  weary  in  well-doing,  for  in  due  m^ 

son  ye  shall  redp^  if  ye  faint  not  " 

Numbers  thronged  the  governor's  Jiouse  at  evening 

worshifk,  ^The^couversatioji  afterward  turned  upon  the 
identity  of  the  body  at  the  resurrection,  sind  the  reward 
of  the  righteous  in  heaven.  The  governor  asked  if  peo- 
ple would'  know  each  other  in  heaven;  Hnd  wheji  an- 
swered in  tbe  affirmative,  said  he  thought  Christian 
relations  wcJuld  be  very  happy  when  they  met  lliere. 
Some  who  were  present  asked,  '"^If  there  is  jio  eating 
apd  drinking  or  wearing  of  clothes  in  heaven,  wherein 
does  its  goodness  consist  1"  This  was  a  Uiitural  quo^^ 
tion  for  a  Hawaiian  to  ask;  who  never  had  an  ideii  of 
hapJDiness,  except  in  the  gratification  of  his  naturdl  ^p* 
petrtes  and  feelings.  In  answer  to  the  que>slion,  they 
were,  however,  informed  that  the  joys  of  heaven  were 
intellectual  and  spiritual,  and  would  infinitely  exceed, 
both  in  their  nature  and  duration,  «Very  earthly  enjoy- 
ment. At  a  late  hour  1  took  leave  of  the  governor  and 
03 
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his  family,  thanking^  him  at  the  same  time  for  the  hos-: 
pitable  eatertarnnoent  we  had  feceived,  and  the  great 
facilities  he  had  afforded  for  accompUshing  the  ot^ects 
of  our  visit.    ,     * 

About  three  o'clock  in  the  moaming,  being  awoke  by 
the  shouts  of  the  men  wh6  were  heaving  up  thQ  anchor 
of  the  pilot-boat,  I  repaired  on  board,  and  immediately 
afterward  we  sailed  with  a  gentle  breeze  blowiifg  fron 
the  land.  The  wind  was  light  aqd  bai&ing,  and  it  was 
noon  before  we  reached  Toii^aihae,  where  I  learned  with  * 
disappointment  that  the  Nio  had  mailed  to  Oahu.  On 
landing  I  was  welcomed  by  Mr.  Ybung,  with  Whom  I 
remained  till  the  pilot-boat  was,  ready  to  sail  ipr  La-  - 
haina.  ^        * 

Late  in  the  eventhg  of  the  Sd  of  September,  after 

E reaching  to  the  people  of  the  place  at  Mr.  Young^s 
ouse,  I  went  again  on  board  the  pilot-boat,  but  found 
her  so  full  of  sandal- wood  that  there  was  not  room  for 
any  person  <)elow,  while  the  decks  were  crowded  with 
natives.  The  weather  was'  unfavoarable  for  getting 
under  way  till  nearly  daylight ;  and  every  person  on 
board  was  completely  ^drenched  by  the  heavy  rain  that 
fell  during  the  night.  '  "^ 

During  the  forenoon  of  theSd,  j¥e  drifted  .slowly  to 
the  nor.th ward,  and  about  noon  took  in  eight- bundled 
dried  fish^  after  which  we  made  sail  for  Maui.  The 
weather  was  warm,  the  wind  light ;  and  .all  on  board 
being  obliged  to  keep  on  deck^  without  any  itoreen  or 
shade'  from  the  %corching  rays  of  a  vertic^  8un,.t}ie 
situation  was  very  uncomfortable,  At  ^Hree  P^.  we 
took  the  channel-breeze,  which  soon  wafted  us  across  to 
the  south-east  part  of  Maui. 

As  the  shores  of  Hawaii  receded  from- my  View,  a 
variety  of  reflections  insensibly  arose  in  my  mind.  The 
tour  which,  in  the  society  of  my  companions,  1  had  illade 
had  been  replete  with  interest.  The  varied  and  sublime 
phenomt?na  of  nature  had  elevated  our  conceptions  <?f 
"  nature's  God'?"  the  raannejli  and  customs  of  the  in- 
habitants had  increased  ou^kfterest  in  their  welfare ; 
while  their  superstition,  moral  degrradation,  igaorance, 
and  vice  had  cnlled  forth  our  sincerest  commiseration. 
We  had'  made  known  the  nature  and  consequences  of 
sin,  spoken  of  the  love  of  God,  and  had  exhibited  tfte 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  ^e  only  Saviour  to  multitudes 
vho  had  never  before  heard  his  name,  or  been  direct^ 
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to  worship  the  holy  and  living  God,  and  v^9  would 

grobably  never  hear  these  truths  a^in.    We  cherish  the' 
op^  that,  under  the  Divine  blessing,  lasting  goqd  wiU 
result,  even  from  this  t'ransienit  visit. 

Many,  of  the  individiials  we  have  met  on  these  occa- 
*<  sions,  we  shall  in  all  probability  meet  no « more  till  the 
morning  of  the  resurrection.     May  we  mefet^lhem  then 
on  the  right-hand  of  the  Soo  of  God  t 

At  sunset  we  arrived  off -Morokini,  but  were  shortly 
'after  becalmed.  The  curtent,  however,  was  in  our 
favour  through  the  night,  and  at  ^aylig'ht  pn  the  4th  we 
found  Ourselves  off  the  east  end  of  the  district  of  Laha- 
oina,  and  about  a  mile  distant  from  the  shore.  Many  of 
the  natives  jumped  into  the  sea',  and  swam  to  the  beach, 
hotding^their  clothes  above  their*heads  with  one  hand, 
and  swimming  with  th^  other. 

On  landing  Iw^titedonKeopuolani,  the  king's  mother, 
whom  I  found  ill ;  Karaimoku,  K'aahumanu,  Kalakua, 
and  several  other  chiefs  were  reolining  around  her, 
weeping.  After  some  tinff^,  Karaimoku  proposed  that 
they  sjiould  unitedly  pray  for  her  recovery,  and  his  pro- 
posal was  acceded  to.  r  .      .    . 

Towards  evenijig  I  visited  the  govenior  of  the  island, 
*  and  also 'the  king,  wly  was  then  at  Maui.  The  subse- 
quent •.  voyage  of  the  latter  to  Great  Britain,  accom- 
panied by  his  queen,  and  the  melancholy  event  which 
terminated  their  lives  while  in  London,  excited  con- 
siderable''interest,  and  will  probably  be  consTdered  suffi- 
cient apology  for  a  short  account  «if-  them,  although 
the  ev^nt^ok  pldce  after  my  vieit  to  Maui  at  this 
time. 

The  l«te  king  of  the  Sandwi(!h  Islands  was  the  son 
of  Tamehameha,  former  king,  and  Keopuolani,  daughter 
of  Kauikeouli,  and  Kakuiapoiwa.  He  was  born  in  the 
eastern  part  of  Hawaii,  in  the  year  1795  or  1796,  The 
name  by  which  he  was  generally  known  >vas  Rihorihoy  - 
whiclf  was  only  a  contraction  of  Kalamnui-rihoriho,  lite- 
rally, the  heaven's  great  black — from  Ka  If ni,' the  heav- 
ens, nuif  great,  and  nAori^-^lppli^d  to  aqy  thing  burned 
to  blackness.  On  public  occasions  he  was  sometimes 
called  Tkmehameha,  aftet  his  father,  though  names  are 
not  always  hereditafy.  Besides  these,  he  had  a  variety 
of«other  names,  the  most  common  ^of  which  was  lolant. 
The  word  Umi,  heaven  or  «ky;  formed  a  component  pari 
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in  the  name  of  njost  chiefs  of  distinction.    The  follow- 
ing is  a  fac-aitiiili?  of  the  5fficial  signature  of  the  late 


kmg^ 


The  early  habits  of  .Rihpriho  did  «iot  warrant  any 
great  expectations.  His  natural  disposition  was  frank, 
&n(]  humane.  The  natives  always  spoke  of  him  as 
good-natured,  except  ^y^^en  he  was  under  the  influence 
of  ardent  spirits ;  his  manneps  were  perfectly 'fi;ee,  at 
the  same  lime  dignified,  and  always -agreeable  to  those 
who  were  about  him.^  His  mind  was  naturally  inquisi- 
tive. The  questioivs  he  usually  presented  to  foreignera- 
wereby  no  meang  trifling;  and  his  |nemory  was  reten- 
tive. His  general  knowledge  of  the  world  was  much 
greater  thaii  could,  have  been  expected.  I  have  heard 
him  entertain  a  party  pf  chiefs  for  hours  together  with 
accountii  of  different  parts  of  tl^e  earth,  ^escribing  the 
extensive  lakes,  t be  mountains,  and  mines  of  North  and 
South  America — the  elephants  and  inhabitants  6f  India 
— the  houses,  manufactures,  &c.  of  England — with  no 
small  accuracy,  considering  he  had  never  seen  them. 
He  had  a  g^reat  tUrst  for  ki>owledg6,  and  was  dihgent  in 
his  studies.  I  recollect  his  remarking  one  ^ay,  when 
he  opemui  his  writing-desk,  that  he  expected  more  ad- 
vantage from  thht  desk  than  from  a  fine  'brig  belonging 
to  him,  lying  at  anchor  opposite  the  house  in  which  we, 
were  sittinjjf.  Mr.  Bingham  and  myself  were  his  daily 
teachers^  and  have  often  been  surprised  at  his  unwearied 
^perseverance.  1  have  sat  beside  him  ai  his  desk  some- 
times from  nine  or  ten  o'clock  in  the  mpfning  till  nearly 
sUK^et,  during  which  period  his  pen  or  his  book  has  not 
been  out  of  his  h^nd  more  than  three-quarters  oY  an 
hour*  while  he  was  at  dinner.  •  ^ 

We  do  uut  know  that  Christianity  exerted 'any  de- 
cisive influence  oi>  his  heart.  H-e  was  willinsr  to  receive 
the  missionaries  on  their  first  arrival— availed  himself 
of  their  knowledge,  to  increase  his  own — aiul,  duriog 
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the  latter  years  of  his  life^  was  decidedly  favourable  to 
their  object;  declared  his  conviction  of  the  truth  of 
Christianity ;  attended  public  Worship  himself  ^on  the 
Sabbath,  and  recommended  the  same  tq  his  people. 

His  moral4character  was  not  marked'by  that  cruelty, 
rapacity; and  insensibility  to  the  suffering^  of  the  people,' 
which  frequently  distinguish  the,abitrary  chiefs  of.  un- 
civilized nations.  He  appears  in  general  to  have  been 
kind ;  and,  in  several  pla<56e  on  our  tour,  the  mothers 
showed  us  thour  children,  and  told  us  that  when  Riho- 
nho' passed  that  way,  he  had  kissed  them— -a  conde- 
scension they  s&emed  to  think  much  of^  and  which  they 
will  probably  remember  to  the  end  qf  their  days.  But, 
though  generous  in  his  disposition,  and  humane  in  his 
"cdnduct  towards  his  subjects,  h^^as  addicted  to  intoxi- 
cation— whether  from  natural  inclination  or  the  influence 
and>  example  of  others  is  not  now  to  be  determined ; 
freqtiently,  to  my  own  kndwlerd^e,  it  has  been  entirely 
from  the  latter.  Had  he^  in  early  life  been*  privileged  to 
associate  with  individuals  whose  conduct  and  principles 
w^re  favou?able  to  virtue,  and  r^igion,  ♦there  is  every 
"reason  to  suppose  his  moral  character,  with  respect  at 
least  fo  this. vice,  would  have  been  as  irreproachable  as 
his  mental  habits  wer^  commendable.  But,  alas  for 
llim  !  it  was  quite-  the  reverse.   , 

.  Though  not  distinguished  by  the  ardour  and  strength 
of  character  so  conspicuous  in  his  father,  he  possessed 
both  decision  and  enterprise :  the  abolition  of  the  na- 
tional idolatry  was  a  striking  instance  of  the  former; 
and  his  voyage  to  England,  of  the  latt(^r. 
*  The  motives  by  which*  he  was  'induced  to  undertake 
a  voyage  so  long  and  hazardous  we^e  highly  commend- 
able.. They  were — a  desire  to  see  for  hinteelf  cojintipies 
of  which  he  had  h^ard  such  various  and  interesting 
accounts ;  a  wiah  to'^have  a  personal  interview  with  his 
majesty  the  tifg  of  Great  Britain,  or  the  chief  mem« 
bers  of  the  ^^itish  government^ — for  the  purpose  of 
confirming  the'  cession  of  "the  Sandwich  Islands,  and 
*  placing  himself  and  his  doininiona»  under  British  pro- 
tection. •  •  . 
'  R  was  ateo  his  intention  to  make  himself  acquainted 
with  the  tenoV  aftd  forms  of  administering  j\istice  in  the 
courts  of  law,  the  principles  of  commerce,  and  other 
subjjBcts  important  to  the  welfare  of  the  islands. 

The  melancholy  death  of  the  late'kini;  and  queen, 
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which  took  place  shortly  after  their  arrival  in  England, 
not  only  prevented  the  full  accomplishment  of  these 
desirable  objects^  hut^iwakened  very  generally  a  degree 
of  apprehension  that  the  people  of  the  islands,  unac- 
quainted  v^ith  the'  true  circumstances  of  their  -death,  , 
would  be  led  tp  suppose  they  had  been  ni^glected,  un- 
kindly treated,  or  eve;i  poisoiuul  in  revenge  of  the  death 
oC  Captain  Cook,  and  that  the  feelings  of  friendship 
with  which  they  had  been* accustomed  to -regard  the 
people  of  England  might  be  followed  by^nmity  or  dis- 
trust. The  f^rs  or  those  who  felt,  interested  in  the 
welfare  ojf  the  Hawaiians,  though  natural,  were  ground- 
less. The  Britisl^  government  had  entertained  the 
young  ruler  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  his  consort^  agd 
attendants  witl^  its  accustomed  hospitality;  and  when 
they  were  attacked  by  diseai^s  .incident  to  a  northern 
climate,  but  unknown  in  their  native  islands,  ev^ry  s^tten- 
tion  that  humanity  could  suggest,  and  every  alleviation  ^ 
that  the  first,  medical  skill  in  London  could  afford,  yas 
most  promptly  rendered.  A  fter*tbeir  decease,  the  bigg- 
est respect  W9B  paid  t^  their  remains,  and  in  honoura^e 
regard  to  the  feelings  of  the  natipn  who  had  suffered  this 
painful  bereavement,  a  British  frigate,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Captain  Lord  Byron,  vvas^appointedlto  conyey  to 
the  Sandwich  Islands  the  bodies  of  the  king  aiid  queen,* 
that' their  sorrowing  {)eople  might  have  the  mournful 
satisfaction  of  depositing  their  ashes  among  the. ton^ 
of  their  ancestors.         , 

By  the  return  of  a  highly  esteemed  missionary  friend. 
Rev.  C.  S.  Stewart,  1  have  learned  that  the  Blonde 
reached  the  islands,  in  the  nibuth  of  ^  May,  1825:  the 
natives  were  in  some  degree  prepared  for  the  arrival,  by 
the  intelligenoe  of  the  death:  ofth^ir  king  and  queen, 
which  they  had  received  ^bout  tw8  months  before  from 
Valparaiso.  Shortly  after,  the  vessel  having  the  remains 
of  the  king  and  queen  on  board  had  anchored  off  Oahu, 
Boki,  the  principal  .chief,  who  had  accompanied  the 
king  to  England,  attended  by  those  of  his  countrymen 
who  had  also  returned,  proceeded  on*  shore :  on  lauding, 
he  was  met  by  his  elder  brother  Karaimoku,  and  othet 
distinguished  chiefs,  and  after  the-first  emotions  of  joy 
at  meeting  again,  and  sorrow  on  account  of  the  loss  all 
had  sustained,  were  somewhat  abated,  the  survivors 
and  their  friends  walked  in  solemn  and  n^ournful  pro- 
cession to^the  place  of  worship,  where  thanksgivings 
were  presented  to  God,  for  this  mercil'ul  prebervation 
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oC  those  who  were  thus  privil-eged  tb  meet  again,  and 
supplications  were  made  that  the  afflictiag  dispensation^ 
i;f  hich  all  so  deeply  felt,  might  exert  a  salutary  influence 
in  t^e  minds  of  the  surviving  chiefs,  and  the  sorrowing 
nation  at  large. 

.  Karaimoku,  the  late  prime  minister,  and  present 
regent  of  the  islands,  then  arose  and  said^  "  We  have 
lost  our.  king  and  queen,  they  have  died  hi  -a  foreign 
lands  we  shall  see  them. no  more ;  it  is  right  that  we 
should  weep,  Iftit  let  us-not  entertain,  hard  thoyghts  of 
God.  •  God  has  not  done*  wrong.  The  evil  is  with  us: 
let  us  bow  under  his*  hand;  let  all  amusement  cease; 
let  oar  daily  avocations  be  suspended;  and  let  the  na- 
tite^.Sy  prayer  and  a  Cessation  fxom  ordinary  pursuits, 
humble  itself  before  God  f(5urteen  days."  Before  the 
assenibly  separated,  Boki  stood  up,»  and,**  in  a  brief  out- 
line of  the  voyage,  narrated  the  most  prominent  events 
that  had  transpired  since  his  departure  from  the  islands 
-falling  their  attention  in  particular  to  the  suitable 
and  important  advice  he  had  received  from  his  majesty 
th^  king  of  Great  Britain,  in  an  audience  with  which  he 
wa«  graciously  favoured,  viz.  To  return  to  his  native 
country,  attend  to  general  and  religious  instruction  him- 
self, and  endeavour  to  ^ighten  s^nd  reform  the  people. 
The  peculiar-  circumstances  of  the  people  at  this  time, 
the  increased  satisfaction  fhey  had  Tor  sofne  time  felt 
in  attending  ^very  mean^  of  instruction  within^ their 
res^eh,and  the  pleasing  change  in  favour  of  religion  which 
mainy  had  experienced,  rendered  this  recommenda- 
tion, so  congenial  to  th^r  feelings,  from  a  source  so 
distinguished,  unusually  acceptable.  A  deep  and  favour- 
able impi*ession  was  produced  on  all  present,  a  new 
impulse  was  ^iven  to^the  moans  already  employed  for 
the  instruction  and  improvement  of  the  people,  from 
which  most  advantageous  results  have  already  appeared. 
They  were  also  made  acquainted^  by  Boki  and  his  com- 
panions, with  the  kind  reception,  generous  treatment, 
and  marked  attentions  which*  the  late  king  and  queen 
and  their  suite  had  received  while  in  England.  This 
intelligence,  communicated  by  those  whose  testimony 
would  be  received  with  the  ifiost  entire  credence,  would 
at  once  confirm  the  attachment  and-  confidence  they 
have  so  long  felt  towards  England. 

No'distnrbance  of  the  general  tranquillity,  nor  change 
in'the  government,  of  the  islands  has  resulted,  from  this 
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event.  Rihoriho*  left  9  younger  brother,  Ktniikeouh, 
about  ten  yeaw  of  age,  who  is  acknowledged  by  the 
chiefs  as  his  successor.  A  regenby  will.govern  Ouri^g 
his  minority,  and  the  executive  authority  will  probably 
continue  to  be  exercised  by  Karaimokuy  and  the  other 
chiefs  with  whom  Rihoriho  left  it  when  he  embarked 
for  England.  .    , 

The  queen,  who  accompanied  him,  and  who  died  at  the 
same  time,  has  left  a  fond  mother  and  an  aflfectionate 
people  to  lament  her  loss^  she  was  ike  daughter  of 
Tamehameha  and  Talaku^,.^tRd  was  bom  about  the 
year  1797  or  1798,  being  two  years  younger  than  Riho- 
riho, and  about  twenty-six  years  of  age  when  she 
^  left  the  islands.  Like  all  the  persons  of  distinction  she 
had  many  names,  but^that  by  which,  she  was  generally 
known  was  Khmehamaru  (shade  of  Kameha),  from  ka- 
meha^  a  contraction  of  herfather's  name,. and  mam,  sh^de. 
She  was  distinguished  for  good  nature,  and  was  much 
beloved  by  all  Tier  subjects. .  Tlie'  poojf  people,  when 
unable  to  pay  their  rehty  or  under  the  displeasure  of  the 
king  and  chiefs,  or  embarrassed  on  any  other  account, 
frequently  repaired  to  her,  and  found  a  friend  whose  aid 
was  never  reused.  She  was  also  kind  ta  those  foreign- 
ers who  might  be  distressed  in  the  islands,  and  though 
she  never  harboured  any  or  tountenanced  their  a3>- 
sconding  fVom  their  ships,  sHe  has  of^n  fed  them  when 
hungry,  and  given  them  native  ^apa  for  clothing. 

Kamehamartt  was  at  all  times  lively  and  agreeable  in 
Company;  and  though  her  application  to  her  book  and 
her  pen  was  equal  to  that  of  the  king,  Jier  improvement 
in  learning:  was, more  graduaf,  and  her  general  ^ov^- 
ledge  less  extensive.    . 

She  excelled,  however,  in  the  management  of  his 
domestic  affairs,  which  Were  conducted  by  her  with 
great  judgment  ^^nd'address,  and,  though  formerly  accus- 
tomed to  use  ardent  spirits,  from  the  time  she  put  her- 
self under  Christian  instruction,  she  entirely  discon- 
tinued that  and  every  other  practice  inconsistent  with 
her  profession  of  Christianity.  Her  attendance  on  the 
duties  of  religion  *vras  maintained  with  commendable 
regularity.  ,  ',  ^ 

Her  influence  contcibuted  very  materially  to  the  pleas- 
ing change  that  has  recently  taken  place,  in  connexion 
with  the  lal^ours  of  the  missionaries  in  the  islands.^.  For 
the  instruction  and  moral  improven^ent  of  the  jpcople. 
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she  manifested  no  ordinary  concern.  Long  before 
many  of  the  leading  chiefs  were  favourable  to  the  in- 
struction of  the-  people'  or  t^eir  reception  of  Chris- 
tianity, Kamehamaru  on  every  suitable  occasion  recom- 
mended to  her  own  servants  to  serve  Jehovah  tht?  living 
God,  and  attend  to  every  means  of'impro^jnent  within 
their  reach.  It  was  truly  pleasing  to  observe^  so  aoon 
after  she  had  embraced  Christianity  herself,  an  aii^ciety 
to  induce  her  people  to  follow  her  example.  At  Mono- 
rum  she  erected  a  school^  i^  which  upwards  of  forty 
chil^ren^and  young  person^,  principally  connected  wick 
her  estahiishmeht,  were  daily  taught  to  read  und  writOf 
and  instructed  in  the  first  principle^  of  religion,  by  a 
native  teacher,  whom  she  almost  entirely  supported.  "  In 
this  school  she  took  a  lively  interest,  and  marked  the 
progress 'Of  the  scholars  with  evident  satisfaction;  in 
ordes  to  encHiurage.  the  pupils,  she  Aequejiily  visited 
the  school  du^ing  the  hours  of  instructioa,  acconipiitued 
by  a  number  of  chief  women.  She  also  attended  the 
public ,  examinations,  and  noticed  those  who  on  these 
occasions  excelled,  frequently  presenting  a  favourite 
scholar  with  a  slate,  a  copy-book,  pencil,  pen,  or  some 
other  token  of  her  approbation. 

In  her  death  the  missionaries  have  lost  a  sincere 
friend,  and  her  subjects  a  queen  who  always  delighted 
to  alleviate  their  distresses  and  p)t>mote  their  inter^&ts. 

Her  disposition  was  affectionate.  {  have  seen  bet 
and  the  king  sitting  beside  the  couch  oflCeopuoIani,  her 
mother-in-law,  day  after  day,  when  the  latter  has  been 
ill ;  and  on  these  occasions,  though  there  mififht  be  sev- 
eral servants  in  constant  attendance,  she  would  allow 
no  individual  but  her  husband  or  herself  to  hand  to  the 
patient  any  thing  she  might  want,  or  even  fan  the  flLe^i 
from  her  person. 

The  pircumstances  attending  her  departure  from  the 
islands  were  peculiarly  affecting.  The  king  had  gone 
on  board  L'Aigle  ;  but  the  boat  was  waitings  to  convey 
her  to  the  ship.  She  arose  f|rom  the  mat  on  which  ^be 
had  been  recliningj  embraced  her  mother  and  other 
relations  most  affectionately,  and  passed  through  the 
crowd  towards  the  boat.  The  people  fel[  down  on 
the^r  knees  as  she  walked  along,  pressing  and  sduting 
her  feet — frequently 'bathing  them  with  tears  df  un- 
feigned sorrow — and  nts^ng  loud  wailing,  in  which 


\ 
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in  the  name  of  most  chiefs  of  distinction.    The  follow^ 
-         --     .  '  -     late 


ing  is  a  fac-siTnile  of  the  5fficial  signature  of  the  1 
lung-  .  .      .  '      .  '  '  . 


The  early  habits  of  .Rihoriho  did  «ioi  warrant  any 
great  expectations.  His  natur^  disposition  was  frank« 
and  humane.  The  natives  always  spoke  of  hitii  as 
good-natured,  except ^lien  he  was  under  the. influence 
of  ardent  spirits ;  his  manneps  were  perfectly' fcee,  at 
the  same  time  dignified,  and  always  -agreeable  to  those 
who  were  about  him.^  His  mind  was  naturally  inquisi- 
tive. The  questions  he  usiially  presented  to  foreigners- 
were  by  no  mean^  trifling ;  and  his  |nenM>ry  was.,  reten- 
tive. His  general  knowledge  of  the  world  was  much 
E^^ater  than  could>  have  been  expected.  I  have  heard 
m  entertain  a  party  pf  chiefs  for  hours  together  with 
accoutits  o^f  different  parts  of  tl^e  earth,  describing  the 
extensive  lakes,  the.  mountains,  and  mines  of  North  and 
South  America — the  elephants  and  inhabitants  6f  India 
•^the  houses,  manufactures,  &c.'  of  England — with  no 
small  accuracy,  considering  he  had  never  seen  them. 
He  had  a  great  thirst  for  knowledge,  and  was  diligent  in 
his  studies.  I  recollect  his  remarking  one  ^ay,  when 
he  opened  his  writing-desk,  that  he  expected  more  ad- 
vantage from  that  desk  than  from  a  fine  'brig  belonging 
to  iim,  lying  at  anchor  opposite  the  house  in  which  we , 
were  sitting.  Mr.  Bingham  and  myself  were  his  daily 
teachers,  and  have  often  been  surprised  at  his  unwearied 
•perseverance.  I  have  sat  beside  him  iii  his  desk  some- 
time^ from  nine  or  ten  o'clock  in  the  mqlfning  till  nearly 
sunset,  during  which  period  his  pen  or  his  book  has  not 
been  put  of  his  h^nd  piore  than  three-quarters  oY  an 
hour,  while  he  was  at  dinner.  •  ^ 

We  do  not  know  that  Christianity  exerted  any  de- 
cisive influence  oi>  his  heart.  H^  was  willinsr  to  receive 
the  missionaries  on  their  first  arr«ival— ravailed  hiniself 
of  their  knowledge,  to  increase  his  own-r-and,  during 
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the  latter  years  of  his  life^  was  decidedly  favourable  to 
their  object;  declared  his  conviction  of  the  truth  of 
Christianity ;  attended  public  Worship  himself  ^on  the 
Sabbath,  and  recommended  the  same  to  his  people. 

His  moral^character  was  not  marked' by  that  cruelty, 
rapacity; and  insensibility  to  the  suffering^  of  the  people,* 
which  frequently  distinguish  the«abitrary  chiefs  of  un- 
civilized nations.  He  appears  in  g^aeral  to  have  been 
kind ;  and,  in  several  platf^  on  our  tour,  the  mothers 
showed  us  their  children,  and  told  us  that  when  Riho- 
riho' passed  that  way,  he  had  kissed  them-^a  conde- 
scension they  S&emed  to  think  much  of;  and  which  they 
will  probably  remember  to  the  end  qf  their  days.  But, 
though  generous  in  his  disposition,  and  humane  in  his 
"cdndi^ct  towards  his  subjects,  h^^as  addicted  to  intoxi- 
cation—-whether  from  natural  inclination  or  the  influence 
and-  example  of  others  is  not  now  to  be  determined ; 
frequently,  to  my  own  knowledge,  it  has  been  entirely 
from  the  lattlBr.  Had  h&  in  early  life  been- privileged  to 
associate  with  individuals  whose  conduct  and  principles 
Wipre  favourable  to  virtiie^  and  r^igion,  *tliere  is  every 

'reason  to  suppose  his  moral  character,  with  respect  at 
least  io  this. vice,  would  have  been  as  irreproachable  as 
his  mental  habits  wer^  commendable.  But,  alas  for 
liim!  it  was  quite- the  reverse.   , 

.  Though  not  distinguished  by  the  ardour  and  strength 
of  character  so  conspicuous  in  his  father,  he  possessed 
both  decision  and  enterprise :  the  abolition  of  the  na- 
tional idolatry  was  a  striking  instance  of  the  former; 
and  his  voyage  to  England,  of  the  latt(^r. 
•^  The  motives  by  which*  he  was  'induced  to  undertake 
a  voyage  so  long  and  hazardous  were  highly  commend- 
able.! They  were — a  de'sire  to  see  for  hinteelf  cojintries 
of  which  he  had  h^ard  such  various  and  interesting 
accounts ;  a  wish  to"^have  a  personal  interview  with  his 
majesty  the  k^  of  Great  Britain,  or  the  chief  menv- 
bers  of  the  Jpritish  government — for  the  purpose  of 
confirming  the'  cession  of  "the  Sandwich  Islands,  and 

•placing  himseU'  and  his  doininions*  under  British  pro- 
tection. •  •  . 
>  R  was  also  his  intention  to  make  himself  acquainted 
with  the  tenor  ahd  forms  of  administering  j\istice  in  the 
courts  of  law,  the  principles  of  commerce,  and  other 
siibj.ects  important  to  the  welfare  of  the  islands. 
The  melancholy  death  of  the  late'kini;  and  queen, 
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"which  took  place  shortly  after  their  arrival  in  England, 
not  only  prevented  the  fnil  accomplishment  of  these 
desirable  ohjects^  hut^iwakened  very  generally  a  degree 
of  apprehension  that  the  people  of  the  islands,  unac- 
quainted  with  the  true  circumstances  o(  their  death, 
would  be  led  tp  suppose  they  had  been  nj^glected,  un- 
kindly treated,  or  eve/i  poisoiMid  in  revenge  of  the  death 
of.  Captain  Cook,  and  that,  the  feehngs  of  friendship 
with  which  they  had  been » accustom^  to -regard  the 
people  of  England  might  be  followed  b]|f«;nraity  or  dis- 
trust. The  f^rs  of'thpse  who  felt,  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  the  Hawaiians,  though  natund,  were  ground- 
less. The  Britisl^  goyetnraent  had  entertained  the 
young  ruler  of  the  Sandwich  Isltuids,  his  consort^  and 
attendants  witt^  its  accustomed  hospitality ;  and  when 
they  were  attacked  by  dis^ai^s  .incident  to  a  northern 
climate,  but  unknown  in  their  native  islands,  ev^ry  atten- 
tion that  humanity  could  suggest,  and  every  alleviation , 
that  the  iirst^medical  skill  in  Londorf  could  afford,  yas 
most  promptly  rendered.  .  AfterAtbeirdecesCse,  the  high- 
est respect  wa«  paid  t^  their  remains,  ^uid  in  honouraMe 
regard  to  the  feelings  of  the  natipn  ^hohad  suffered  this 
painful  bereavement,  a  British  frigate,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Captain  Lord  Bycon,  was^ppointedto  convey  to 
the  Sandwich  Islands  the  bodies  of  the  king  and  queen,* 
that' their  sorrowing  people  might  have  the  mournful 
satisfaction  of  depositing  their,  ashes  among  the^tombs 
of  their  ancestors.      .    , 

By  the  return  of  a  highly  esteemed  missionary  friend. 
Rev.  C.  S.  Stewart,  I  have  learned  that  the  Blonde 
reached  the  islands,  in  the  nibnth  of  May,  1825:  the 
natives  were  in  some  degree  prepared  for  the  arrival,  by 
the  intelligenoe  of  the  death:  of.  thi^ir  king  and  queen, 
which  they  had  received  ^bout  tw8  months  before  from 
Valparaiso.  Shortly  after,  the  vessel  having  the  remains 
of  the  king  and  queen  on  board  had  anchored  off  Oahu, 
Boki,  the  principal  .chief,  who  had  accompanied  the 
king  to  England,  attended  by  those  of  his  countrymen 
who  had  also  returned,  proceeded  on  shore :  on  lauding, 
he  was  met  by  his  elder  brother  Karaimoku,  and  othel: 
distinguished  chiefs,  and  after  the-first  emotions  of  joy 
at  meeting  again,  and  sorrow  on  account  of  the  loss  aU 
had  sustained,  were  somewhat  abated,  the  survivors 
and  their  friends  walked  in  solemn  and  n^ournful  pro- 
cession  tojhe  place  of  worship,  where  thanks^viugs 
were  presented  to  God,  for  the  mercil'ul  preservation 
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of.  those  who  were  thus  privileged  tb  meet  again,  and 
supplications  were  made  that  the  afflicting  dispensation^ 
if^bich  all  so  deeply  felt,  might  exert  a  salutary  influence 
riT  the  minds  of  the  surviving  chiefs,  and  the  sorrowing 
nation  at  large. 

V  Karaimoku,  the  late  prime  minister,  and  present 
regent  of  the  islands,  then  arose  and  said;  "  We  have 
lost  our.  king  and  queen,  they  have  died  hi  -a  for'feign 
lands  we  shall  see  themno  rnore ;  it  is  right  that  we 
should  weep,  Iftit  let  us  not  entertain,  hard  thoyghts  of 
God.  '  God  has  not  done^  wrong.  The  evil  is  with  us: 
let  us  bow  under  his'  hand;  let  all  amusement  cease; 
let  oar  daily  avocations  be  suspended ;  and  let  the  na- 
tite^L^y  prayer  and  a  Cessation  from  ordinary  pursuits, 
humble  itself  before  God  fourteen  days."  Before  the 
assembly  separated,  Boki  stood  up^  and,'  in  a  brief  out- 
line of  thie  voyage,  narrated  the  most  prominent  events 
that  had  transpired  since  his  departure  from  the  islands 
-falling  their  attention  in  particular  to  the  suitable 
and  important  advice  he  had  received  from  his  majesty 
th&  king  of  Great  Britain,  in  an  audience  with  which  he 
was  graciously  iavoured,  viz.  To  return  to  his  native 
country,  attend  to  general  and  religious  instruction  him- 
self, and  endeavour  to  ^ighten  a^d  reform  the  people. 
The  peculi^r^  circumstances  of  the  people  at  this  time, 
the  increased  satisfaction  fhey  had  Tor  sohie  time  felt 
in  attending  *very  means  of  instruction  within^ their 
rej^eh,and  the  pleasing  change  in  favour  of  religion  which 
irtainy  had  experienced,  rendered  this  recommenda- 
tion, 30  congenial  to  th^r  feelings,  f^om  a  source  so 
distinguished,  unusually  acceptable.  A  deep  and  favour- 
able impression  was  produced  on  all  present,  a  new 
impulse  was  given  to^the  means  already  employed  for 
the  instruction  and  improvement  of  the  people,  from 
which  most  advantageous  results  have  already  appeared. 
They  were  also  made  acquainted;  by  Boki  and  his  com- 
panions, with  the  kind  reception,  generous  treatment, 
and  marked  attentions  which'  the  late  king  and  queen 
and  their  suite  had  received  while  in  England.  This 
intelligence,  communicated  by  those  whose  testimony 
would  be  received  with  the  ifiost  entire  credence,  would 
at  once  confirm  the  attachment  and-  confidence  they 
have  so  long  felt  towards  England. 

No'distorbance  of  the  general  tranquillity,  nor  change 
inthe  government,  of  the  islands  has  resulted  from  this 
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event.  Rihoriho'  left  %  younger  brother,  Kmiikeouhf 
about  ten  yeavs  of  age,  who  is  acknowledged  by  the 
chiefs  as  his  successQF.  A  regenby  will.govern  during 
his  minority,  and  the  executive  authority  will  probably 
continue  to  be  exercised  by  Karaimoku^  and  the  other 
chiefs  with  whom  Rihoriho  left  it  when  he  embarked 
for  England.  .    ^ 

The  queen,  who  accompanied  him,  and  who  died  at  the 
same  time,  has  left  a  fond  mother  and  an  affectionate 
people  to  lament  her  loss^  she  was  Vae  daughter  of 
Tan»ehameha  and  Talakua,.'tiRd  was  born  about  th« 
year  1797  or  1798,  being  two  ye^fs  younger  than  Riho- 
riho, and  about  twenty-six  years  of  age  when  she 
left  the  islands.  Like  -AX  the  persons  of  distinction  siie 
had  many  names,  buV  that  by  which^  she  was  generally 
known  was  Kumehamaru  (shade  of  Kameha),  from  ka- 
meha,  a  contraction  of  herfather's  name,. and  maru,  sh^de. 
She  was  distinguished  for  good  nature,  and  was  much 
beloved  by  all  ner  subjects. .  The  poof  people,  when 
unable  to  pay  their  reiity  or  under  the  displeasure  of  the 
king  and  chiefs,  or  embarrassed  on  any  other  account, 
frequently  repaired  to  her,  and  found  a  friend  whose  ^d 
was  never  refused.  She  was  also  kind  t&  those  foreign- 
ers who  might  be  distressed  in  the  islands,  and  though 
she  never  harboured  any  or  Countenanced  their  aS>- 
sconding  from  their  ships,  sHe  has  of^n  fed  them  when 
hungry,  and  given  them  native  4^pa  for  clothing. 

Kamehamaril  was  at  all  times  lively  and  agreeable  in 
Company ;  and  though  her  application-  to  her  book  and 
her  pen  was  equal  to  that  of  the  king,  Jier  improvement 
in  learniiig^was,more  graduaf,  and  her  general  Jmo\(r- 
ledge  less  extensive.    . 

She  excelled,  however,  in  the  management  of  his 
domestic  affairs,  which  Were  conducted  by  her  with 
great  judgment  j^nd'address,  and,  though  formerly  accus- 
tomed to  use  ardent  spirits,  from  the  time  she  pm  her- 
self under  Christian  instruction,  she  entirely  discon- 
tinued that  and  every  other  practice  inconsistent  with 
her  profession  of  fhristianity.  Her  attendance  on  the 
duties  of  religion  Vai^  maintained  with  commendable 
regularity.  ,       .  -         ,  " 

Her  influence  contcibuted  very  materially  to  the  pleas- 
ing change  that  has  recently  taken  place,  in  connexion 
with  the  labours  of  the  missionaries  in  the  islands.^  For 
the  instruction  and  morsQ  improven^ent  of  the  jpcople. 
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she  manifested  no  ordinary  eoncern.  Long  before 
many  of  the  leading  chiefs  were  favourable  to  the  ia- 
struction  of  the^  people'  or  their  reception  of  Chris- 
tianity, Kataehamaru  oh  every  sui  table  K>ccasion  reoom- 
mended  to  her  o.wn  servants  to  serve  Jehovah  the  living 
God,  and  attend  to  every  means  of'impro^ment  within 
their,  reach,  It  was  truly  pleasing  to  observe,  so  soon 
after  she  had  embraced  Christianity  herself,  an  anxiety 
to  mduce  her  people  to  follow  her  example.  At  Ylono- 
Xum  she  erected  a  school^  f^  w^ich  upwards  of  forty 
chilflren^and  young  persoH&f  principally  connected  with 
her  estabiishmeht,  wer6  daily  taught  to  read  -and  write, 
and  instructed  in  the  first  principle^  of  religion,  by  a 
native  teacher,  whom  she  almost  entirely  supported.  In 
this  school  she  took  a  lively  interest,  and  marked  the 
progress 'Of  the  scholars  with  evident  satisfaction;  in 
ordes  to  encourage,  the  pupils,  she  i'reqaently  visited 
the  school  duhng  the  hours  of  instruction,  accompanied 
by  a  number  of  chief  women.  She  also  attended  the 
public,  examinations,  and  noticed  those  who  on  these 
occasions  excelled,  frequently  presenting  a  favourite 
sckoiar  with  a  slate,  a  copy-booic,  pencil,  pen,  or  some' 
other  token  of  her  approbation.  .  * 

In  her  death  the  missionaries  have  lost  a  sincere 
friend,  and  her  subjects  a  queen  who  always  delighted 
to  alleviate  their  distresses  and  pfbmote  their  interests.   < 

Her  disposition  was-  affectionate..  I  have  seen  hsr 
and  the  king  sitting  beside  the  couch  of  ICeopuolani,  hei^ 
mother-in-law,  day  after  day,  when  the  latter  has  been 
ill ;  and  on  these  occasions,  though  there  might' be  sev* 
era!  servants  in  constaat  attendance,  she  would  allow 
no  individual  but  her  husband  or  herself  to  hand  to  the 
patient  any  thing  she  might  want,  or-  even  fan  the  fliei 
from  her  person. 

The  pircumstances  attending  her  departure  from  the 
islands  were'  peculiarly  affecting.  The  king  had  gone 
on  board  L'Aigle ;  but  the  boat  was  waiting  to  convey 
het  to,  the  ship*  ^  She  arose  f^rom  the  mat  on  which  she 
had  been  recliningj  embraced  her  mother  and  other 
relations  most .  affectionately,  and  passed  through  the 
crowd  towards  the  boat.  The  'people  fell  down  on 
the;ir -knees  as  she  walked  along,  pressing  and  saluting 
her  feet— frequently 'bathing,  them  with  tears  df  un- 
feigned sorrow— and  mediing  loud  Wailmgs,  in  which 
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they  were  joined  by  the  thousands  who  thronged  the 
shore. 

On  reaching  the  water-side,  she  turned  and  beckoned 
to  the  people  to  cease  their  cries.    As  soon  as  they 
were  silent,  she  said,  "I  am  going  to  a  distant  land,  and 
perhaps  ,we  shall  hot  meet  again.     Let  us  pray  to 
Jehovah,  that  he  may  preserve  us  on  the  water  and  you 
on  the  shore."    She  theji  called  AtHna,  a  native  teacher 
from  the  Society  Islands,  and  requested  him  to  pray. 
He  did  so ;  at  the  conclusion  she  waved  her  handio  the 
people,  and  said,  ^^  AroHayim*oukau-''  (attachment  great 
to  you) :  «he  then  stepped  into  the  boat,  evidently  much 
affected.    The  multitude  followed  heif,  not  only  to  the 
beach,  but  into  the  sea,  where-  many,  wading  into  the 
water,  stood  waving  their  hands,  exhibiting  Bvery  atti- 
tude of  sorrow,  and  uttering  their  loud  uz^!  ti^e!  (alas! 
alas !)  till  the  boat  had  pulled  far-out  to  sefa:  ., 

The  death  of  the  king  and  queen,  so  8<5on  after  their 
arrival  in  England,  was  ah  event  in  many  respects 
deeply  to  be  deplored.  The  officers  of  the  London 
'  Missionary  Society  were  unablq  to  gain  ac<;ess  to  them 
until  they  should  hav&4)een  introduced  to  his  majesty; 
and  one  of  them,  I  believe  the  king;  died  on  l3ie  very 
day  on  which  that  introduction  was  to  have  taken 
place.  The  same  circumstance  also  prevented  many 
Christian  friends,  wHo  felt  interested  m  their  welfare, 
from  that  intercourse  with  them  which,  under  the  bless- 
ing of  God,  might  have  been  expected  to  have  strength- 
ened the  religious  impressions  they  had  received  from, 
the  instructions  of  the  missionaries.  In  their  visit  to 
England  they  were  accompanied  by,  a  suite,  which, 
though  much  less  numerous  than  that  whiclr  invariably 
attended  their  movements  in  their  native  islands,  in- 
cluded nevertheless,  several  individuals  of  rank  and 
influence.  Among  the  principal  d[  these  was  -Bpki,  the 
governor  of  the  island  of  Oahu,  and  Lilifia,  ^is  wife; 
Kauruheimarama,  a  distant  relation  of  the  king;  Kakua- 
naoa  and  Kapihe,  two  of  his  favourite  companions ;  the 
latter  of  whom  was  a  man  of  an  amiable  disposition, 
and,  considering  the  circumstances  under  which  he  had 
been  brought  up,  possessed  general  intelligence.  He 
had  made  a  voyage  to  Canton  in  China,  for  the  purpose 
of  ac(Juiring  mercantile  information ;  and,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  his  commanding  the  finest  vessel  belongs 
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lug  to  the  kinjT*  a  brig  of  about,  ninety  tons  burden, 
calJed  the  Haaheo  Hawaii  (pride  of  Hawaii),  he  was 
sometimes  called  the  admiral,  although  that  is  an  office 
to  which  there  is  nothing  analogous  in  the  present  mari- 
time  system  of  the  Hawaiians.  With  this  individual, 
who  died  at  Valparaiso,  on  his  return  to  the  islands,  and 
the  others  who  survived  the  death  of  the  king,  particu- 
larly with  Boki,  the  officers  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society,  had  several  interviews,  and  received  the  strong- 
est assurances  of  their  continued  patronage  and  support 
of  the  Christian  mission  established  in  the  Sandwich 
Islands.  Many  benevolent  individuals  had  also  an 
opportunity  of  testifying  the  deep  interest  they  felt  in 
the  civil,  moral,  and  religious  improvement  of  their 
countrymen. 

It  is  a  pleasing  fact,  in  connexion  with  the  present 
circurnstaiices  of  thd  nation,  that  almost  every  chief  of 
rank  and  influence  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  is  favourably 
disposed'  tq^^rds  the  instruction  of  the  natives  and  the 
promulga^on  of  the  gospel.  A  deep  sense  -of  the  kindp- 
ness  of  the  friends  by  whom  the  chiefs  who  survived 
the  king  and  queen  ^re  visited  at  Portsmouth,  appears 
to  have  remained  on  the  minds  of  the  Hawaiian  chiefs 
long  after  their  return  to  their  native  land ;  for  when 
the  Rev.  C.  S.  Stewart,  an  American  missionary,  was 
about  tOr  leave  the  Sandwich  Islands  for  Great  Britain, 
Boki  gave  htm  a  special  charge  to  present  liis  grateful 
regardsto  the  Bishop  of  Portsmouth,  Mr.  S.  told  him  he 
was  not  aware  that  there  was  such  a  dignitary ;  but 
Boki^aid,  Yes,  there  was,  for  he  visited  him,  with  some 
of  his  friends,  when  they  were  on  the  point  of  sailing 
from  England.  I  at  first  heard  that  the  late  Dr.  Bogue 
was  the  individual  to  whom  Boki  referred ;  but  I  have 
since  learned,  that  in  consequence  of  severe  domestic 
affliction  at  that  time  it  is  uncertain  whether  he  did  or 
did  not ;  and  that  the  Sandwich  Island  chief  referred 
either  to  the  Rev.  C,  Simeon  of  Cambridge,  or  the  Rev. 
J.  Griffin,  by  both  of  whom  he  was  visited. 

Among  the  letters  I  was  favoured  to  receive  from  the 
ishinds  by  the  return  of  his  majesty's  ship  Blonde,  those 
from  Boki  and  Liliha,  or,  as  she  was  frequently  called 
while  in  England,  Madam  Boki,  were  of  a  character  so 
interesting,  that  I  think  I  shall  be  pardoned  for  insert- 
ing one  of  them.  It  is  from  Boki,  the  chief  who  was  with 
the  king  in  London.    I  shall  translate  it  very  literally 
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hia  family »  thinking  him  at  the  same  time  for  th«  hoa* 
p  ft  lib  I  e  entertainment  we  had  received,  and  the  great 
facilities  he  had  afforded  for  accomplishiiig  the  objects 
of  our  visit* 

Ahout  three  o'^dopk  iti  the  morning',  beings  twoke  by 
the  shouts  of  the  men  wh6  were  heaving  up  the  anchor 
of  the  pilot-hOHti  I  repaired  on  board,  »ad  immediately 
aAervyard  we  s.iiled  with  a  gentle  breeze  blowidg  from 
the  land.  The  wind  was  light  aijd  bafflino-,  and  it  wa» 
noon  before  we  reached  Tovt-aihae,  where  I  learned  with 
disappointment  th^t  the  xNio  had  nsailed  to  Oahu.  Od 
landing  I  was  welcomed  by  Mr.  YotmgT  with  ifhoAi  I 
remained  till  the  pilot-'boat  was  ready  to  sail  fpr  La- 
hat  na. 

Late  in  the  evenltiq;  of  the  3d  of  September,  after 
preaching  to  the  people  of  the  place  at  Mr.  Young"*s 
no  use  f  I  went  again  on  board  the  pilot- boat,  but  found 
her  so  full  of  sandal- wood  that  there  was  not  room  for 
any  person  below,  while  the  decks  were  crowded  with 
natiTes*  The  weather  was  unfavourable  for  getting 
under  way  till  nearly  daylight ;  and  every  person  on 
board  was  completely  drenched  by  the  heavy  rain  that 
fell  during  the  night. 

During  the  forenoon  of  the  3d,  we  drifted' slowly  to 
the  norjthward,  and  about  noon  took  in  eight  hundred 
dried  fish^  after  which  we  maile  sail  for  Maui.  The 
weather  was  warm,  the  wind  light:  aud  .all  on  board 
being  obliged  to  keep  on  deck^  without  any  Screen  or 
shade  from  the  scorching  rays  of  a  verlic^  sun,. the 
situation  was  very  unc  op  for  table.  At  ihree  P**M.  w© 
took  the  channel-breeze,  which  soon  wafted  us  across  to 
the  south-east  part  of  Mriui, 

As  the  shores  of  Hawaii  receded  from  my  View,  a 
variety  of  reflections  insensibly  aro.se  in  my  mind.  The 
tour  whichi  iti  the  society  of  my  companions,  I  had  made 
had  been  replete  wi^h  interest.  The  varied  and  sublime 
pheuomeua  of  nnttire  had  elevated  our  conceptions  <^f 
**  nature's  God;"  the  mannere  and  customs  of  the  in- 
habitants had  io creased  ou^  interest  in  tlieir  welfare; 
■while  their  superstition,  moral  degradalioUj  i(frjf>rance, 
and  vice  h;id  called  forth  our  sincere st  commiseration. 
We  had  made  known  the  nature  and  consequences  of 
sin,  spoken  of  the  love  of  Go'j,  and  had  exhibited  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  Jhe  only  Saviour  to  multUades 
■who  had  never  before  heard  his  name,  or  been  directed 
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to  wojship  the  holy  and  living  God,  and  wlie  would 
probably  never  hear  these  truths  again.  We  cherish  thfe^ 
hop(P  that,  under  the  Divine  blesling,  lastL[]|r  goqd  wiU 
result,  even  from  this  ti~ansien1t  visit. 

Many  of  the  individuals  we  have  met  on  thf^se  occa^ 
*>  sions.  Vie  shall  in  all  probability  nieet  no .  mort^  till  the 
,  morning  of  the  resurrection.     May  we  meetlhem  then 
on  the  right-hand  of  the  Soo  of  God  f 

At  sunset  we^  arrived  off  Morokini,  but  were  shortly 
'after  becalmed.  The  curl-ent,  however,  whs  in  out 
favour  through  the  night,  and  at  daylight  on  th«  4th  we 
found  Mirseives  off  the  east  end  of  the  district  of  Laba- 
oina,  and  about  a  mile  distant  from  the  shore.  Mnny  of 
the  natives  jumped. into  the  sea',  and  swiim  to  the  beach, 
holding jtheir  clothes  above  their*heads  with  o&e  hand^ 
and  swimming  with  th^  other. 

On  landing  I  waited  on  Keopuolani,  the  king's  mother, 
whom  I  found  ill;  Karaimoku,  Kaahumanu,  Kabikua, 
and  several  X)ther  chiefs  were  reolining  around  her, 
weeping.  After  some  tiiif^,  Karaimoku  proposed  that 
they  s})Ould  unitedly  pray  for  her  recovery ^  and  his  pro^ 
posal  was  acceded  to.  «' 

Towards  evening  I  visited  tho  governor  of  the  island, 
'  and  also  It  he  king,  wl^p  was  then  at  Maui.  The  subse- 
quent voyage  of  the  latter  to  Great  Britain,  accom- 
panied by  his  ^ueen,  alid  the  melancholy  ev^ant  which 
terminated  their  lives  while  ia  London,  excited  con- 
siderable-interest, and  will  probably  be  considered  suffi- 
cient jipology  for  a  short  account  of  them,  although 
the  ev^ntnpok  pl-ace  after  my  visit  to  Maui  at  thia 
tim6. 

The  late  king  of  the  Sandwi(;h  Islands  was  the  son 
of  Tamehameha,  former  king,  and  KeopuolMni,  daughter 
of  Kauikeouli,  and  Kakuiapoiwa.  He  whs  born  in  the 
eastern  part  of  Hawaii,  in  the  year  1795  or  1796.  Ttie 
name  by  which  he  was  generally  known  whs  Rihonho^ 
which* was  only  a  contraction  of  Kalamnm-Tih&riho,  lite- 
rally, the  heaven's  great  biack — from  Ka  hni,  the  heav- 
ens, nwij  great,  and  rihorih0i^%pp\ifi6  to  any  ihiuje-  burned 
to  blackness.  On  public  occasions  he  whs  sometimes 
called  Tkmehameha,  aftet  his  father,  thoujg^h  names  are 
not  always  hereditairy.  Besides  these,  he  had  a  variety 
ofiother  names,  the  most  common  , of  which  was  lolani. 
The  word  /ant,  heaven  or  sky*,  formed  a  component  part 
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in  the  name  of  most  ckiefs  of  distinction.    The  follow- 
ing is  a  fac-silnile  of  the  dfficial  signature  of  the  late 


king. 


The  early  habits  of  .Rihoriho  did  flot  warrant  any 
great  expectations.  His  natur^  disposition  was  frank, 
and  humane.  The  natives  always  spoke  of  him  as 
good-natured,  except .ji^ixen  he  was  under  the. influence 
of  ardent  spirits;  his  manners  were  perfectly' fi:ee,  at 
the  same  time  dignified,  and  always  -agreeable  to  those 
who  were  about  bim.^  His  mind  was  naturally  inquisi- 
tive. The  questions  he  usually  presented  to  foreigners^ 
were  by  no  meang  trifling ;  and  his  (nemory  was,  reten- 
tive. His  general  knowledge  of  the  world  was  much 
flfr^ater  th^  could-  have  been  expected.  I  have  heard 
nim  entertain  a  party  pf  chiefs  for  hours  together  with 
accounts  c^f  different  parta  of  tl^e  earth,  ^escribing  the 
extensive  lakes,  the.  mountains,  and  mines  of  North  and 
South  America — the  elephants  and  inhabitants  6f  India 
—the  houses,  manufactures,  Ac'-of  England — with  no 
small  accuracy,  considerii^g  he  had  never  seen  them. 
He  had  a  great  th^st  for  kiM>wledg6,  and  was  diligent  in 
his  studies.  I  recollect  his  remarking  one  ^ay,  when 
he  opened  his  writing-desk,  that  he  expected  more  ad- 
vantage from  that  desk  than  from  a  fine  >brig  belonging 
to  lim,  lying  at  anchor  opposite  the  house  in  which  we , 
were  sitting.  Mr.  Bingham  and  myself  were  his  daily 
teachers,  and  have  often  been  surprised  at  his  unwearied 
•perseverance.  I  have  sat  beside  him  Mt  his  desk  some- 
time^ from  nine  or  ten  o'clock  in  the  mofning  till  nearly 
sunset,  during  which  period  his  pen  or  his  book  has  not 
been  put  of  his  h^nd  piore  than  three-quarters  oY  an 
hour,  while  he  was  at  dinner.  •  ' 

We  do  not  know  that  Christianity  exerted  'any  de- 
cisive influence  on  his  heart.  H^^  was  willing^  to  receive 
the  missionaries  on  their  first  arnval— ravailed  hiniself 
of  their  knowledge,  to  increase  his  own— and,  during 
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the  latter  years  of  his  life,  was  decidedly  favourable  to 
their  object;  declared  his  conviction  of  the  truth  of 
Christianity  ;  attended  public  ilOrship  himself  on  the 
Sabbath,  and  recommended  the  same  to  his  people. 

His  moral<;haracter  was  not  markecr by  that  cruelty, 
rapacity, -and  insensibility  to  the  suffering^  of  the  people,' 
which  frequently  distinguish  the«abitrary  chiefs  of.  un- 
civilized nations.  He  appears  io  geaer-dl  to  have  been 
kind ;  and,  in  several  pla<;6«  on  our  tour,  the  mothers 
showed  us  thair  children,  and  told  us  that  when  Riho- 
riho- passed  that  way,  he  had  kissed  them-^-a  conde- 
scension they  seemed  to  think  much  oU  and  which  they 
will  probably  remember  to  the  end  Qf  their  days.  But, 
thoufi^h  generous  in  his  disposition,  and  humane  in  his 
"cdnduct  towards  his  subjects,  he^vas  addicted  to  intoxi- 
cation— whether  from  natural  inclination  or  the  influence 
and'  example  of  others  is  net  now  to  be  determined ; 
frequently,  to  my  own  know^^d^e,  it  has  been  entirely 
frotn  the  latter.  Had  h&  in  early  life  been- privileged  to 
associate  with  individuals  ifvhose  conduct  and  principles 
w^re  favourable  to  Virtiie*  and  r^igion,  •there  is  every 
'reason  to  suppose  his  moral  character,  with  respect  at 
least  io  this. vice,  would  have  been  as  irreproachable  as 
his  mental  habits  werp  commendable.  But,  alas  for 
him !  it  was  quite  the  reverse.   , 

.  Though  not  distinguished  by  the  ardour  and  strength 
of  character  so  conspicuous  in  his  falher,  he  possessed 
both  decision  and  enterprise :  the  abolition  of  the  na- 
tional idolatry  was  a  istriking  instance  of  the  former ; 
and  his  voyage  to  England,  of  the  latti^r. 
^  The  motives  by  which*  he  was  'induced  to  undertake 
a  vojrage  so  long  and  hazardous  were  highly  commepd- 
able.  Theywere — a  desire  to  see  for  hintself  cojjntiries 
of  which  he  had  h^ard  such  various  and  interesting 
accounts ;  a  wish  to" have  a  personal  interview  with  his 
majesty  the  kjg  of  Great  Britain,  or  the  chief  mem« 
bers  of  t^ie  Jjffitish  government — for  the  purpose  of 
confirming  the'  cession  of  \he  Sandwich  Islands,  and 
•placing  himself  and  his  dominionsu  under  British  pro- 
tection. •  •  . 
>  R  wasateo  his  intention  to  make  himself  acquainted 
with  the  tenor  atid  forms  of  administering  jbstice  in  the 
courts  of  law,  the  principles  of  commerce,  and  other 
siibjjects  important  to  the  welfare  of  the  islands. 
The  melancholy  death  of  the  late^kin^:  and  queen, 
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'Which  took  place  shortly  after  their  arrival  in  England, 
not  only  prevented  the  full  accomplishment  of  these 
desirable  objects^  but  Awakened  very  generally  a  degree 
of  apprehension  that  the  people  of  the  islands,  unac- 
quainted With  tke  true  circumstances  of  their  -death, 
would  be  led  tp  suppose  they  had  been  ni^glected,  un- 
kindly treated,  or  evem  poisoned  in  revenge  of  tlie  death 
o£  Captain  Cook,  and  that  the  feehngs  of  friendship 
with  which  they  had  been* accustom^  tonregard  the 
people  of  England  might  be  followed  b]||«;nmity  or  dis- 
trust. The  f^rs  of  those  who  felt,  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  the  Hawaiians,  though  natural,  were  ground- 
less. The  Britisl)  government  had  entertained  thd 
young  ruler  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  his  consort^  and 
attendants  witb^  its  accustomed  hospitality ;  and  when 
they  were  attacked  by  dis6a%os  .incident  to  a  northern 
climate,  but  unknown  in  their  native  islands,  ev^ry  a^tten- 
tion  that  hiunanity  could  suggest,  and  every  alleviation^ 
that  the  first,  medical  skill  in  Londorf  could  afford,  yas 
most  promptly  rendered.  AfteritheirdecesCse,  the  high- 
est respect  was  paid  t»  their  remains,  and  in  honoura^e 
regard  to  the  feelings  of  the  nation -who  had  suffered  this 
painful  bereavement,  a  British  frigate,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Captain  Lord  Byron,  was^appointedlo  conyey  to 
the  Sandwich  Islands  the  bodies  of  the  kjng  and  queen,* 
that' their  sorrowing  people  might  have  the  mournful 
satisfaction  of  depositing  their,  ashes  among,  the  .tombs 
of  their  ancestors.         , 

By  the  return  of  a  highly  esteemed  missionary  friend. 
Rev.  C.  S.  Stewart,  I  have  learned  that  the  Blonde 
reached  the  islands,  in  the  nA)nth  of  May,  1825;  the 
natives  were  in  somedegre,e  prepared  for  the  arrival,  by 
the  intelligenee  of  the  death;  of  their  king  and  queen,  ^ 
which  they  had  received  ^bout  tw6  months  before  from 
Valparaiso.  Shortly  after,  tlie  vessel  haVing  the  remains 
of  the  king  and  queen  on  board  had  anchored  off  Oahu, 
Boki,  the  principal  .chief,  who  had  actjompanied  the 
king  to  England,  attended  by  those  of  his  countrymen 
who  had  also  returned,  proceeded  on*  shore :  on  landing, 
he  was  met  by  his  elder  brother  Kamimoku,  and  oth^ 
distinguished  chiefs,  and  after  the-first  emotions  of  joy 
at  meeting  again,  and  sorrow  on  account  of  the  loss  all 
had  sustained,  were  somewhat  abated,  the  survivors 
and  their  friends  walked  in  solemn  and  nfiounMul  pFO- 
cession  to^the  place  of  worship,  where  thanksgivings 
were  presented  to  God,  for  thfe  mercil'ul  preservation 
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oC  those  who  were  thus  privileged  tb  meet  again,  and 
supplications  were  made  that  the  afflicting  dinpe nidation, 
^hich  all  so  deeply  felt,  might  exert  a  salutary  influence 
in  the  minds  of  the  surviving  chiefs,  and  tb^  sorrowing 
nation  at  large. 

V  Karaimoku,  the  late  prime  minister,  and  present 
regent  of  the  islands,  then  arose  and  said,  "  We  have 
lost  our,  king  and  queen^  they  have  died  h\  ^  foreiga 
lands  we  shall  see  them.no  more ;  it  is  right  that  we 
should  weep,  l&t  let  usnot  entertain  hard  thoughts  of 
God.  *  Gad  has  not  done*  wi-ong.  The  evil  is  with  us: 
let  us  bow  under  his'  hand;  let  all  amuaement  ceriae; 
let  oar  daily  avocations  be  suspended  ;  and  let  the  ua- 
titei^Jby  prayer  and  a  Cessation  firon]  ordinary  pursuits, 
humble  itself  before  God  fourteen  days."  Before  the 
assembly  separated,  Boki  stood  up,*  and/  in  a  brief  out- 
line of  the  voyage,  naa-rated  the  most  prominent  events 
that  had  transpired  since  his  departure  from  the  islands 
-falling  their  attention  in  particular  to  the  suitable 
and  important  advice  he  had  received  from  his  miijesty 
thi  king  of  Great  Britain,  in  an  audience  with  which  he 
was  graciously  favoured,  viz.  To  return  to  his  native 
country,  attend  to  general  and  religious  instruction  him- 
self, and  ehdeavour  to  ^ighten  2^d  reform  the  people. 
The  peculiar'  circumstances  of  the  people  at  this  time, 
the  increased  satisfaction  fhey  had  for  some  time  felt 
in  attending  ^very  means  of  instruction  within  their 
Tej^6h,and  the  pleasing  change  in  favour  of  religion  which 
n^s(ny  had  experienced,  rendered  this  recommenda- 
tion, so  congenial  to  th^r  feelings,  from  a  source  so 
distinguished,  unusually  acceptable.  A  deep  and  favour- 
able impression  was  produced  on  all  present^  a  new 
impulse  viras  given  to^the  means  already  employed  for 
the  instruction  and  improvement  of  the  people,  from 
which  most  advantageous  results  have  ftlready  appeared. 
They  were  also  made  acquainted^  by  Boki  and  fiis  com- 
panions, with  the  kind  reception,  generous  treatment, 
and  marked  attentions  which'  the  late  king  and  queen 
and  their  suite  had  received  while  in  England.  Thia 
intelligence,  communicated  by  those  whose  testimony 
would  be  received  with  the  most  entire  credence,  would 
at  once  confirm  the  attachment  and  confidence  they 
have  so  long  felt  towards  England. 

No'disturbance  of  the  general  tranquillity,  nor  changje 
inthe  government,  of  the  islands  has  resulted  from  this 
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^answered,  received  the  presents-,  ^nd  afterward'  con- 
i  versed  with  the  people  through  the  medium  of  Opiri. 
The  facility  wit.h%hich  they  could, comrotinicate  their 
thoughts  by  means  of  Qpiri,  the  governor  said,  was  at- 
tributed to  the  supposed  influence  of  Opiri  with  his  gods. 
The  foreigners,  they  imagined,  were  supernatural  beiiigs, 
and,  as  such,  were,  treated  with  every  possible  mark  of 
respect.  After  remaining  some  time  on  the  island,  they 
returned  to  their  own  copntry.  No  account  is  .preserved 
of  the  kind  of  vessel  in  which  they  arrived  or  departed. 
The  name  of  the.principal  person  among  ^em  was  Ma-r 
nahini ;  and-  it  is  a  stngulaF  fact,  that  in  the  Marquesian, 
Society,  and  Sandwich  Islands  the  term  manahini  is 
still  employed  to  designate  a  stranger,  visiter,  or 
guest.  ■'   .     -: 

The  third  account  is  mucK  more  recent  and  precise^ 
though  the  period  at  which  it  took  place  is  uncertain. 

It  states,  that  a  number  of  years  after  the  departure 
o(  Monahini-ma  (Manahini  and  his  party),- in  the  reign  oC 
Kahoukapu,  king  at  Kaavaroa,  seven  foreignelrs  arrived 
atKearake'kua  bay,  the  spot  where  Captain  Cook  landed. 
They  came  in  a  painted  boat,  with  an  awning  or  canopy 
over  the.  stern,  but  without  mast  or  sails.  They  were 
all  dressed ;  the  colour  bf  their  clothes  was  white  or 
yellow,  and  one  of  them  Wore  a  /NzAi,  long  knife,  the 
nam^  by  which  they  still  call  a  sword,  at  his  side,  and 
had  a  feather  in  his  hat.  The  natives  received. them 
kindly.  They  married  native  women,  were  made  chiefs, 
proved  themselves  warriors,  and  ultimately  became  very 
powerful  in  the  island  of  Hawaii,  which,  it  is  said,  was 
for  some  time  govenied  by  them; 

There  are  in  the  Saiidwiah. Islands  a  number  of  per- 
sons distinguished  by  a  lighter  colour  in  their  skin, 
and  corresponding  brown  curly  hair,  called  eiu,  who 
are,  by  all  the  natives  of  the  islands,  considered  as  the 
descendants  of  these  foreigners,  who  acknowledge  them- 
selves to  be  such,  and  esteem '  their  origin  by  nd  means 
dishonourable. 

Another  party  is  said  to  have  afterward  arrived  at  the 
same  place,  but  the  accounts  the  natives  give  of  their 
landing  are  not  very  distinct ;- and  we  feel  undecidei 
whether  there  were  two  distinct  parties,  or  only, two' 
different  accounts  of  the  same  event. 

We  have  heard  from  .one  of  the  chiefs  of  Hawaii  thai 
there  is  a  tradition  of  a  ship  having  touched  at  the  island 
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of  Maui  prior  to  the  arrival  of  Captain  Cook ;  but,  with 
the  exception  of  this  chief,  all  the  aatives  we  have  con- 
versed with  on  the  subject,  aod  we  hitVe  conversed  with 
many,  declare  thai:  they  hAd  no  idea  of  a  ship  before 
Capt.  Cook  was  seen  off  Tatiai.  The  ship  tht;y  called 
motu^  an  island,  probably  supposing  it  .was  an  i^l^id  with 
all  its  inhabitants.  ^  . 

Marvellous  reports  respecting  the  ships  and  people 
were  circulated  through  the  islands,  between  tlie  first 
discovery  off  Tauai  and  the  return  of  the  veast^ls  from 
the  north-west  coast  of  America.  Aa  mo,  skin  of  lJz:^rd'a 
eggt  a  native  of  Tauai,  who  was  on  board  one  of  the 
shipsv procured  a  piece  of  canvass  about  a  yard  and  a 
half  long,  Vhich  Tiha,  king  OfT^uai,  sent  as  a  present 
to  Poriorani,  king  of  Oahu.  He  gave  it  to  hi  a  queen 
Opuhani,  by  whom  it  was  worn  on  the  most  conapicu* 
ous  part  of  her  dress  in  a  piibUc  procession,  and  attrKctfid 
more  attention  than  any  thing  els§.  The  piece  o  T  cloth 
was  called  Aa  mo,  after  the  man  who  had  the  honour 
of  bringing  it  from  the  ships. 

The  most  un^countable  circumstan^  connected  with 
the  pnest  Paao.is  his  arriving  aloqe,  though  he  (uig^ht 
be  the  only  survivor  of  his  party.  If  such  a  person 
ever  did  arrive,  we  should  think  he  was  a  Roman  CKth- 
olic  priest,  and  the  reported  gods  an  image  and  a 
cruci^x. 

The  different  parties  that  subsequently  arrived  were 
probably,  if  any  infterence  may  be  drawn  fnjtn  the  ac- 
counts of  the  natives,  survivors  of  the  :^rew  of  sonna 
£lpanish  ship  wrecked  in  the  neighbourhood,  perhaps  on 
the  nomerous  reefs  to  the  north-west;  or  they  might 
^ave  been  culpritiS  committed  by  their  country  uieri  to 
the  mercy^of  the  waves.  The  circumstance  of  the  first 
party  leaving  the  island  in  the  same  boat  in  which  thev 
ar rived  would  lead  us  to  suppose  they  had  been  wreck ed, 
and  had  escaped  in  their  boat,  or  had  constructed  a  hark 
out  of.  the  wreck  of  their  ship,  as.  has  subsequently  been 
the  case  with  two  vessels  wrecked  in  the  vicinity  of 
these  islands. . 

It  is  possible  that  one  or  other  of  the  islands  migfu  have 
been  seeii  by  some  Spanish  ship  passing  between  Aca- 
pulco  and  Manilla ;  but  it  is  not  probable  that  they  were 
ever,  visited  by  any  oi  these  ships.  An  event  so  inter- 
esting to  the  people  would  not  have  been  left  out  of 
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their  tradi^oos,  which  contain  many  things  much  leas 
important ;»  and  had  the  Spaniards  discovered  them, 
however  jealous*-they  mi^ht  be  of  such  a  discovery 
becoming  known  to  other  nations,  that  jealonsy  would 
not  have  prevented  their  availing  themselves  of' the 
facilities  which  the  islands  afford^  for  refitting'  or  re- 
cruiting their  vessels,  which  must  frequently  have  been 
most  desirable  during  the  period  their  ships  were  accus- 
tomed to  traverse  these  seas.  . 

These  accounts,  but  particularly  the  latter,  are  gene- 
rally known^  and  have  been  related  by  different  persons 
at  distant  places.  *  All  agree  respectiifg  the  boat,  cloth- 
ing, sword,  &c.  of  the  party  whaarrived  at  Kearake'kua. 
Among  others,  the  late  king  Rihoriho  gave  ns  a  detailed 
account  of  their  landing,  &c.  only  a  wiort  time  before 
be  embarked  for  Bngland.^  We  feel  but  little  doubt  oT 
the  fact.^  but  the  country  whence  they  came,  the  place 
wliither  they  were  ly>UBd,  the  occasion  of  their  visit, 
and  a  variety  of  interesting  particulars  connected  there- 
with, will  probaUy  remain  undiscovered. 

The  3ist  was.&e  Sabbath.  The  stillness  of  every 
thing  around,  the  dieceut  apparel  orthose  who  were  seen 
passing  and  repassing,  together  with  the  numbers  of 
canoes  aU  drawn  up,  on  the  lieach,  under  the  shade  ef 
the  cocoanut  or  kou-trees,  combined  to  mark  the  return 
of  the  la  tabu,  or  sacred  day.  An  unusual  number  at- 
tended family  prayers  at  the  governor's  house  in  the 
morning;  and  at  half-past  ten  the  bell  was  ruAg  for 
public  worship.  -  About  eight  hundred  people  assembled 
under  the  ranai,.  and  I  preached  to  them  ffom  HeU  xi.  7. 
And  after  a  succinct  account  of  the  deluge,  i  ehdeav* 
cured  to  exhibit  the  advantages  of  £aith,  and  the  con- 
sequences of  wickedness  and  unbelief,  as  illustrated  in 
the  salvation  of  Noah  and  the  destruction  of  the  rest 
of  mankind.  .     •    ~ 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  service,  several  persons 
present  requested  me  to  remain  till  th^y  had  ma&  some 
mquiries  respecting  the  deluge,  Noa)i,  Aq.  ■ 

They  said  they  were  informed  by  their  fathers  that 
all  the  land  had  once  been  overflovt^ed  by  the  sea,  except 
a  small  peak  on  the  top  of  Mouna  Kea,  w(iere  two  human 
beings  were  preserved  from  the  destruction  that  over- 
took the  r^st ;  but  th^y  said  they  liad  never -before  heiaid 
of  a  ship,  or  p/  Noah,  having  always  been  accustomed 
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to  call  it  the  kai  a  Kahindrii  (sea  of  KahiiWLrii).  After 
conveFsihg  with  them  some  time,  I  returned  to  the  gov- 
ernor's. *        ^ 

The  afternoon  was  principally  employed  in  conversa- 
tion witl>  him  on  the  flood,  and  the  repeophngof  the  earth 
by  the  descendants  of  Noah.  The  governor  seemed  to 
doubt  whether  it  were  possible  that  Sae  Hawaiians  could 
be  the  descendants  erf  Noah ;  but  said  he  thought  their 
progenitors  must  have  been  created  on  the  islands.  I 
told  him  the  account  in  the  Bible  had  every  evidence 
that  could  be  wished  to  support  it ;  referred  him  to  his 
own  timditions,  not  only  of  Hawaii  having  been  peopled 
by  persons  who  came  in  canoes  from  a  foreigp  country, 
but  of  their  having  in  their  turn  visited  other  islands  and 
planted  colonies,  asJn  the  days  of  Kamapiikai — the  su- 
periority of  their  War-canoes  in  former  days — the  resem- 
blance  fh  manners,  ctltstohis,  traditions,  and  language  be- 
tween themselves  and  other  >  islanders  in  the  Pacific, 
many  thousand  miles  distant. 

The  longevity  of  niankind  in  the  days  of  Noah  also 
surprised  him.  Comparing  it  with  thi^period  of  human 
life  at  the  present  time,  he  said,  "'B3F-and-by  men  will 
not  live  more  than  forty  years."  ^ 

At  half-past  four  in  the  afternoon  the  bell  rang  again, 
and  the  people-collected  in  numbers  about  equal  to  those 
who  attended  in  the  m(Kning.  I  preached  to  them  from 
the  words,  "  Be  not  weary  in  well-doing,  for  in  due  sea- 
son  ye  shall  redp,  if  ye  faint^  not  " 

Numbers  thronged  the  governor's  Jiouse  at  evening 
worship  Yhe^conversatiop  afterward  turned  upon  the 
identity  of  the  body  at  the  resurrection,  and  the  reward 
of  the  righteous  in  heaven.  The  governor  asked  if  peo- 
ple would*  know  each  other  in  heaven;  and  when  an- 
swered in  the  affirmative,  said  he  thought  Christian 
relations  w(Juld  be  very  happy  when  they  met  there. 
Some  who  were  present  asked,  *'^If  there  is  no  eating 
apd  drinking  or  wearing  of  clothes  in  heaven,  wherein 
does  its  goodness  consist  ?''  This  was  a  natural  ques- 
tion for  a  Hawaiian  to  ask^  who  never  had  an  idea  of 
happiness,  except  in  the  gratification  of  his  natural  ap- 
petites and  feelings.  In  answer  to  the  question,  they 
were,  however,  informed  that  the  joys  of  heaven  were 
intellectual  and  spiritual,  and  wpuid  infinitely  exceed* 
both  in  their  nature  and  duration,  «Very  earthly  enjoy- 
ment. At  a  late  hour  I  took  leave  of  the  governor  and 
03 
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his  family,  thanking  him  at  the  same  time  for  the  bos*. 
phable  entertamment  we  had  feceived^  and  the  great 
facilities  he  had  afforded  for  accompUshing  the  oli^ects. 
of  our  visit.    ,     ' 

About  three  o^clock  in  the  mqming,  being  awoke  by 
the  shouts  of  the  men  wh6  were  heaving  up  the  anchor 
of  the  pilot-boat,  I  repaired  on  board,  and  immediately 
afterward  we  sailed  with  a  gentle  breeze  blowiifg  from 
the  land.  The  wind  was  light  aqd  baffling,  and  it  was 
noon  before  we  reached  Tov^aihae,  where  I  learned  with  ' 
disappointment  that  the  Nio  had  mailed  to  Oahu.  :Od 
landing  I  was  welcomed  by  Mr.  Ybung,  with  Whofti  I 
remained  till  the  pilot4>oat  was.  ready  to  sail  fpr  La-  - 
haina.  .        ' 

Late  in  the  eventhg  of  the  2d  of  September,  after 

E reaching  to  the  people  of  the  place  at  Mr.  Young's 
ouse,  I  went  again  on  board  the  pilot-boat,  bu^  found 
her  so  full  of  sandal- wood  that  there  was  not  room  for 
any  person  4>elow,  while  the  decks  were  crowded  with 
natives.  TTie  weather  was*  unfayoHrable  for  getting 
under  way  till  nearly  daylight ;  and  every  person  on 
hoard  was  completely  drenched  by  the  heavy  rain  that 
fell  ddring  the  night.       .  -  '  ^ 

During  the  forenoonof  the '3d,  ^e, drifted '^slowly  to 
the  northward,  and  about  noon  took  in  eight  bundled 
dried  fish»  after  which  we  made  sail  for  Maui.  The 
weather  was  warm,  the  wind  light ;  and  .all  on  board 
being  obliged  to  keep  on  deck^  without  any  i^reen  or 
shade^  from  the  icorching  rays  of  a  vertic^  sun,. the 
situation  was  very  uncomfortable.  At  ^Hree  P^M.  we 
took  the  channel-breeze,  which  soon  wafted  us  across  to 
the  south-east  part  of  Maui. 

As  the  shores  of  Hawaii  receded  from- my  View,  a 
variety  of  reflections  insensibly  arose  in  my  mind.  The 
tour  which,  in  the  society  of  my  companions^  I  had  rtlade 
had  been  replete  with  interest.  The  varied  and  sublime 
phenomena  of  nature  had  elevated  our  conceptions  pf 
"  nature's  God'^"  the  raannei^b  and  customs  of  the  in- 
habitants had  increased  ou^kfterest  in  their  welfare ; 
while  their  superstition,  moral  degradation,  ignorance, 
and  vice  had  cjilled  forth  our  sincerest  commiseration. 
We  had  made  known  the  nature  and  consequences  of 
sin,  spoken  of  the  love  of  God,  and  had  exhibited  tHe 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  ^he  only  Saviour  to  multitudes 
who  had  never  before  heard  his  name,  or  been  directed 
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to  worship  the  holy  and  living  God,  and  wtio  would 
probably  never  hear  these  truths  again.  We  cherish  the 
hopip  that,  under  the  Divine  blessing,  beting  goQd  will 
result,  even  from  this  t'ransienit  visit. 

Many,  of  the  individiials  we  have  met  on  these  occa- 
-  sions,  Vie  shall  in  all  probability  meet  no .  more  till  the 
.  morning  of  the  resurrection.  May  we  meet  them  then 
on  the  right-hand  of  the  Soo  of  God  f 

At  sunset  we^  arrived  ofFMorokini,  but  were  shortly 
'after  becalmed.  The  curl-ent,  however,  whs  in  our 
favour  through  the  night,  and  at  4aylight  on  the  4th  we 
fotind  Ourselves  off  the  east  end  of  the  district  of  Laha- 
ckina,  and  about  a  mile  distant  from  the  shore.  Many  of 
the  natives  jumped. into  the  sea',  and  swam  to  the  beach, 
holding  ^their  clothes  above  their 'heads  with  one  bind, 
and  swimming  with  th^  other. 

On  landing  (  waited  on  Keopuolani,  the  king^s  mother, 
whom  I  found  ill;  Karaimoku,  Kaahumanu,  Kalakua, 
and  several  t>ther  chiefs  were  reolining  around  her, 
weeping.  After  some  tiiif^,  Karaimoku  proposed  that 
they  sfiould  unitedly  pray  for  her  recovery  ^  and  his  pro-^ 
posal  was  acceded  to.  '' 

Towards  evening  I  visited  the  governor  of  the  island, 
*  and  alsolthe  king,  wly  was  then  at  Maui.  The  subse- 
quent, voyage  of  the  latter  to  Great  Britain^  accom- 
panied by  his  ^ueen,  and  the  melancholy  event  which 
terminated  their  lives  while  ia  London,  excited  con- 
siderable' interest,  and  will  probably  be  considered  suffi- 
cient apology  for  a  short  account  qt^  them^  although 
the  ev^ntntook  pldce  after  my  visit  to  Maui  at  thig 
timi^. 

The  kte  king  of  the  Sandwi(;h  Islands  was  the  son 
of  Tamehameha,  former  king,  and  KeopuolaniT  daughter 
of  Kauikeouh,  and  Kakuiapoiwa.  HewKS  born  in  ihe 
eastern  part  of  Hawaii,  in  the  year  1795  or  1790.  The 
name  by  which  he  was  generally  known  wns  Rihoriho^ 
which*  was  only  a  contraction  of  Kalamnui'Tihoriho^  lite- 
rally, the  heaven's  great  black — from  Ka  ij(T»",  the  heav- 
ens, nm^  great,  and  rihorihm*%\i\i\\fi^  to  atty  thing  burned 
to  blackness.  On  public  occasions  he  wa^  sometimes 
called  Tkmehameha,  after  his  fathej;,  though  names  are 
not  always  hereditairy.  Besides  these,  he  had  a  variety 
of«other  names,  the  most  common  ;of  which  was  lolani. 
The  word  /oni,  heaven  or  sky*,  formed  a  component  part 
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in  the  name  of  most  chiefs  of  distinction.  The  follow- 
ing  is  a  fac-silnile  of  the  dflicial  signature  of  the  late 
king.  ,  •      .     .         '  '  . 


The  early  habits  of  .Rihpriho  did  Oot  warrant  any 
great  expectations.  His  naturg^  disposition  was  frank, 
and  humane.  Xhe  natives  always  spoke  of  hiiii  as 
good-natured,  except ^Ixen  he  was  under  the. influence 
of  ardent  spirits;  his  mannevs  were  perfectly' fi:ee,  at 
the  same  time  dignified,  and  always  -agreeable  to  those 
who  were  about  him.^  His  mind  was  naturally  inquisi- 
tive. The  iquestions  he  usually  presented  to  foreigners* 
were  by  no  means  trifling ;  Aid  his  Memory  was,  reten- 
tive. His  general  knowledge  of  the  world  was  much 
E^  ^ater  th^n  could-  have  been  expected.  X  have  heard 
m  entertain  a  party  pf  chiefs  for  hours  together  with 
accounts  of  different  parts  of  tl^e  earth,  4®scribiBg  the 
extensive  lakes,  the.  mountains,  and  mines  of  North  and 
South  America — the  elephants  and  inhabitants  6f  India 
•^the  houseS)  manufactures,  &c.'of  England — with  no 
small  accuracy,  considering  he  had  never  seen  them. 
He  had  a  great  thljrst  for  kiK)wledg6,  and  was  diligent  in 
his  studies.  I  recollect  his  remarkmg  one  Hay,  when 
he  opened  his  writing-desk,  that  he  expected  more  ad- 
vantage from  that  desk  than  from  a  fine  »brig  belonging 
to Ikim,  lying  at  anchor  opposite  the  house  in  which  we, 
were  sitting.  Mr.  Bingham  and  myself  were  his  daily 
teachers,  and  have  often  been  surprised  at  his  unwearied 
«4>erseverance.  I  have  sat  beside  him  ^  his  desk  some- 
times from  nine  or  ten  o'clock  in  the  mofning  till  nearly 
sunset,  during  which  period  his  pen  or  his  book  has  not 
been  pul  of  his  h^nd  piore  than  three-quarters  oT  an 
hour,  while  he  was  at  dinneir.  - 

We  do  not  know  that  Christianity  exerted  'any  de- 
cisive influence  on  his  heart.  H^.  was  willin'sr  to  receive 
the  missionaries  on  their  first  arnval-ravailed  himself 
of  their  knowledge,  to  increase  his  own-^and,  during 
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the  latter  years  of  his  life,  was  decidedly  favourable  to 
their  object;  declared  his  conviction  of  the  tnith  of 
Christianity ;  attended  public  #Orship  hinuself  on  the 
Sabbath,  and  recommended  the  same  to  his  people. 

His  moral«haracter  was  not  marked'by  that  cruelty^ 
rapacity;  and  insensibility  to  the  suffering^  of  the  people/ 
which  frequently  distinguish  thcabitrary  chiefs  of  un- 
civilized nations.  He  appears  in  geoerdl  to  have  been 
kind ;  and,  in  several  platf6»  on  our  tour,  the  mothers 
showed  us  thoir  children,  and  told  us  that  when  Riho- 
riho- passed  that  way,  he  had  kissed  them^-a  conde- 
scension they  seemed  to  think  much  of^  and  wbich  they 
will  probably  remember  to  the  end  qf  their  days.  But, 
though  generous  in  his  disposition,  and  hurn.ine  in  his 

\;dnduct  toivards  his  subjects.  He  was  addicted  to  iritnii- 
cation — whether  from  natural  inclination  or  the  influence 
and'  example  of  others  is  net  now  to  be  determined ; 
frequently,  to  my  own  kndwle'dge,  it  has  been  entirely 
froto  the  lattfer.  Had  he^  in  early  life  been* privileged  to 
associate  with  individuals  ivhose  conduct  and  principles 
w^re  favourable  to  Virtue- and  region,  •there  is  every 

'reason  to  suppose  his  moral  character,  with  respect  at 
least  to  this  vice,  would  have  been  as  irreproachable  as 
his  mental  habits  wer^  commendable.  But,  alas  for 
him !  it  was  quite- the  reverse.   , 

.  Though  not  distinguished  by  the  ardour  and  strength 
of  character  so  conspicuous  in  his  father,  he  pos sensed 
both  decision  and  enterprise :  the  abolition  of  the  na- 
tional idolatry  was  a  istriking  instance  of  the  former; 
and  his  voyage  to  England,  of  the  latti^r. 
•*  The  motives  by  which*  he  was  -induced  to  undertake 
a  voyage  so  long  and  hazardous  were  highly  comniend- 
able.  They  were — ade'sire  to  see  for  hintself  countries 
of  which  he  had  h^ard  such  various  and  inter*- sting 
accounts ;  a  wish  to' have  a  personal  interview  with  hia 
majesty  the  kwg  of  Great  Britain,  or  the  chief  mem- 
bers of  the  ^fitish  government — for  the  purpose  of 
confirming  the'  cession  of  the  Sandwich  Islands^  and 

•placing  himseM"  and  his  dorninionsu  under  British  pro- 
tection. •  •  . 
'  R  was  ateo  his  intention  to  make  himself  acquainted 
with  the  tenor  ahd  forms  of  administering  justice  in  the 
courts  of  law,  the  principles  of  commerce,  and  oilier 
subipcts  important  to  the  welfare  of  the  islands. 
The  melancholy  death  of  the  late'kinji:  and  queen. 
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which  took  place  shortly  after  their  arrival  in  England, 
not  only  prevented  the  full  accomplishment  of  these 
desirable  objects^  hut  Awakened  very  generally  a  degree 
of  apprehension  that  the  people  of  the  islands,  UDajC^ 
quainted  with  the  true  circumstances  of  their  4eathy 
would  be  led  tp  suppose  they  had  been  ni^glected,  un- 
kindly treated,  or  eve/i  poisone/l  in  revenge  of  the  death 
oi  Captain  Cook,  and  that  the  feelings  of  friendship 
with  which  they  had  been* accustomed  to -regard  the 
people  of  England  might  be  followed  bjifcnmity  or  dis- 
trust. The  f^rs  of  those  who  felt,  interested  in  the 
welfare  ojf  the  Hawaiians,  though  natural,  were  ground- 
less. The  firitisl^  government  had  entertained  the 
young  ruler  of  the  Sandwich  Isl^ds,  his  consort^  asd 
attendants  wit^  its  accustomed  hospitality ;  and  when 
they  were  attacked  by  dis^ai^es  .incident  to  a  northern 
climate,  but  unknown  in  their  native  islands,  ev^ry  a^tten- 
tion  that  humanity  could  suggest,  ^nd  «very  alleviation 
that  the  first,  medical  skill  in  Londori  could  afford,  yas 
most  promptly  rendered.  A fteF*tbeir -decease,  the  hig^- 
est  respect  waj^  paid  t»  their  remains,  imd  in  honoura^e 
regard  to  the  feelings  of  the  natipn  who  had  suffered  this 
painful  bereavement,  a  British  frigate,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Captain  Lord  Bycon,  was^appointedto  convey  to 
the  Sandwich  Islands  the  bodies  of  the  king  and  queen,* 
that- their  scHrrowing  people  might  have  the  mournful 
satisfaction  of  depositing  their,  ashes  among  the ^mbs 
of  their  ancestors.         , 

By  the  return  of  a  highly  esteemed  missionary  friend. 
Rev.  C.  S.  Stewart,  I  have  learned  that  the  Blonde 
reached  the  islands,  in  the  nibnth  of. May,  1825:  the 
natives  were  in  some  degree  prepared  for  the  arrival,  by 
the  intelligenoe  of  the  death:  ofthqir  king  and  queen, 
which  they  had  received  ^bout  twe  months  before  from 
Valparaiso. .  Shortly  after,  tlie  vessel  haVing  the  remains 
of  the  king  and  queen  on  board  had  anchored  off  Oahu, 
Boki,  the  principal  .chief,  who  had  accompanied  the 
king  to  England,  attended  by  those  of  his  countrymen 
who  had  also  returned,  proceeded  on- shore :  on  landing, 
he  was  met  by  his  elder  brother  Karaimoku,  and  othelr 
distinguished  chiefs,  and  after  the-first  emotions  of  joy 
at  meeting  again,  and  sorrow  on  account  of  the  loss  aU 
had  sustained,  were  somewhat  abated,  the  survivors 
and  their  friends  walked  in  solemn  and  nf^ournful  pro- 
cession to^the  place  of  worship,  where  thanksgivings 
were  presented  to  God,  for  the  mercilul  preservation 
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o£.  those  who  were  thus  privileged  tb  meet  again,  and 
supplications  were  made  that  the  afflicting  disp«!nsation, 
lifhich  all  so  deeply  felt,  might  exert  a  salatary  uilluence 
ill  the  minds  of  the  surviving  chiefs,  and  the  sorrowing- 
nation  at  large. 

.  Karaimoku,  the  late  prime  minister,  and  present 
regent  of  the  islands,  then  arose  and  saidi  "■  We  have 
lost  our.  king  and  queen^  they  have  died  hi  a  foreign 
land-;  we  shall  see  them. no  more;  it  is  right  that  we 
should  weep,  l&t  let  us  not  entertain,  hard  thoiit^iits  of 
God.  *  God  has  not  done^  wrong.  The  evil  is  with  U3 : 
let  us  bowunder  his*  hand;  let  all  amusement  eeas^e; 
let  oar  daily  avocations  be  suspended ;  and  let  the  iia-* 
tite),,.6y  pray6r  and  a  Cessation  from  ordinary  pursuits, 
humble  itself  before  God  fourteen  days."  Before  the 
assenibly  separated,  Boki  stood  up,>  and,''  in  a  brief  out- 
line of  the  voyage,  narrated  the  most  prominent  events 
that  had  transpired  since  his  departure  from  the  islunds 
-falling  their  attention  in  particular  to  the  suitable 
and  important  advice  he  had  received  from  his  majesty 
tli^king  of  Great  Britain,  in  an  audience  with  which  he 
wa«  graciously  favoured,  viz.  To  return  to  his  native 
country,  attend  to  general  and  religious  instructiau  him- 
self, and  endeavour  to  ^ighten  and  reform  the  people. 
The  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  people  at  this  titne, 
the  increased  satisfaction  £hey  had  Tor  sofne  time  felt 
in  attending  ^very  rheans  of  instru<ftion  within  their 
T«a,6h,and  the  pleasing  change  in  favour  of  religion  which 
miny  had  experienced,  rendered  this  recommenda- 
tion, 30  congenial  to  th^r  feelings,  f^om  a  source  ao 
distinguished,  unusually  acceptable.  A  deep  and  favour* 
able  impression  was  produced  on  all  present,  a  new 
impulse  was  given  to  the  moans  already  employed  for 
the  instruction  and  ifiiprovement  of  the  people^  from 
which  most  advantageous  results  have  already  appeared. 
They  were  also  made  acquainted;  by  Boki  and  his  com- 
panions, with  the  kind  reception,  generous  treatment, 
and  marked  attentions  which*  the  late  king  and  queen 
and  their  suite  had  received  while  in  England,  This 
intelligence,  communicated  by  those  whose  testimony 
would  be  received  with  the  most  entire  credence,  would 
at  once  confirm  the  attachment  and-  confidence  they 
have  so  long  felt  towards  England. 

No*distnrbance  of  the  general  tranquillity,  nor  change 
inthe  government,  of  the  islands  has  resulted  from  tlua 
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event.  Rihoriho'  left  a  younger  brother,  KauikeouH, 
about  ten  yeais  of  age,  who  is  acknowledged  by  the 
chiefs  as  his  successor.  A  regenby  will.govern  during- 
his  minority,  and  the  executive  authority  will  probably 
continue  to  be  exercised  by  Karaimoku,  and  the  other 
chiefs  with  whom  Rihoriho  left  it  when  he  embarked 
for  England. 

The  queen,  who  accompanied  him,  and  who  died  at  the 
same  time,  has  left  a  fond  mother  and  an  affectionate 
people  to  lament  her  loss^  she  was  t^  daughter  of 
Tamehameha  and  Talakiia>  .imd  was  bom  about  the 
year  1797  or  1:798,  being  two  years  younger  than  Riho- 
riho, and  about  twenty-six  years  of  age  when  she 
left  the  islands.  Like  all  the  persons  of  distinction  siie 
had  many  names,  but  that  by  which^  she  was  gener^ly 
known  was  Kumehamaru  (shade  of  Kameha),  from  ka- 
meha,  a  contraction  of  herfather's  name^and  mant,  sh^de. 
She  was  distinguished  for  good  nature,  ajid  was  much 
beloved  by  all  tier  subjects.  The'  poof  people,  when 
unable  to  pay  their  renly  or  under  the  displeasure  of  the 
king  and  chiefs,  or  embarrassed  on  any  other  account, 
frequently  repaired  to  her,  and  found  a  friend  whose  aid 
was  never  r^sed.  She  was  also  kind  to  those  foreign- 
ers who  might  be  distressed  in  the  islands,  and  though 
she  never  harboured  any  or  Countenanced  their  ^ 
sconding  from  their  ships,  sHe  has  ofl^n  fed  them  when 
hungry,  and  gives  them  native  4apa  for  clothing. 

Kamehamaru  was  at  all  times  lively  and  agreeable  in 
company ;  and  though  her  application  to  her  book  and 
her  pen  was  equal  to  that  of  the  king,  her  improyemejit 
in  learniiig  was ,  more  graduaf,  and  her  general  kno\^- 
ledge  less  extensive. 

She  excelled,  however,  in  the  management  of  his 
domesfic  affairs,  which  Were  conducted  by  her  with 
great  judgment  j|nd  address,  and,  though  formerly  accus- 
tomed to  use  ardent  spirits,  from  the  time  she  pm  her- 
self under  Christian  instruction,  she  entirely  discon- 
tinued that  and  every  other  practice  inconsistent  with 
her  profession  of  fhristianity.  Her  attendance  on  the 
duties  of  religion  *was  maintained  with  commendable 
regularity.  ,       .  '         ,  " 

Her  influence  cpntcibuted  very  materially  to  the  pleas- 
ing: change  that  has  recently  taken  place,  in  connexion 
with  the  lal^ours  of  the  missionaries  in  the  islands.^-  For 
the  instruction  and  moral  improveident  of  the  jpcople, 
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she  manifested  no  ordinary  concern.  Long  before 
many  of  the  leading  chiefs  were  favourable  to  the  ia- 
struction  of  the^  people'  or  their  reception  of  Chris- 
tianity, Katneharoaru  on  every  suitable  occasioa  reoom- 
mended  to  her  own  servants  to  serve  Jehovah  the  living 
God,  and  attend  to  every  means  of'impro^ment  within 
their  reach.  It  was  truly  pleasing  to  observe,  so  soon 
ailer  she  had  embraced  Christianity  herself,  an  anxiety 
to  induce  her  people  to  follow  her  example.  At  tiono- 
xuru  she  erected  a  school^  li^  which  upwards  of  forty 
chil^ren^and  young  persons,  f^rincipally  connected  with 
her  establishment,  were  daily  taught  to  read  ^and  write, 
and  instructed  in  the  first  principleQ  of  religion,  by  a 
native  teacher,  whom  she  almost  entirely  supported.  In 
this  school  she  took  a  lively  interest,  and  marked  the 
progress 'Of  the  scholars  with  evident  satisfaction;  in 
ordei  to  entourage-  the  pupils,  she  i'requently  visited 
the  school  duHng  the  hours  of  instruction,  accompaiiied 
by  a  number  of  chief  women.  She  also  attended  the 
public ,  examinations,  and  noticed  those  who  on  these 
occasions  excelled,  frequently  presenting  a  favourite 
scholar  with  a  slate,  a  copy-book,  pencil,  pen,  or  some' 
other  token  of  her  approbation.  .  * 

In  her  death  the  missionaries  have  lost  a  sincere 
friend,  and  her  subjects  a  queen  who  always  delighted 
to  alleviate  their  distresses  and  p]ft)mote  their  interests. 

Her  disposition  was  affectionate.-  I  have  seen  h«r 
and  the  king  sitting  beside  the  couch  or  ICeopuolani,  hei^ 
mother-in-law,  day  after  day,  when  the  latter  has  been 
ill ;  and  on  these  occasions,  though  there  might' be  sev- 
eral  servants  in  constant  attencjiance,  she  would  allow 
no  individual  but  her  husband  or-  herself  to  hand  to  the 
patient  any  thing  she  might  want,  or  even  fan  the  fliest 
from  her  person.    • 

The  pircumstances  attending  her  departure  from  the 
islands  were  peculiarly  affecting.  The  king  had  gone 
on  board  L'Aigle ;  but  tlie  boat  was  waiting  to  convey 
her.  to  the  ship.  -  She  arose  from  the  mat  on  which  shie 
had  been  reclining^  embraced  her  mother  and  other 
relations  most  affectionately,  and  passed  through  the 
crowd  towards  the  boat.  The  people  fell  down  on 
the;ir -knees  as  she  walked  alon>r,  pressing  and  saluting 
her  feet— frequently  bathing,  them  with  tears  df  un- 
feigned isorrow—and  n^yking  loud  failings,  in  which 
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his  family,  thanking  him  at  the  same  time  for  thehos-. 
phable  entertamment  we  had  feceived,  and.  the  great 
facilities  he  had  afforded  for  accomphshing  the  ot^ects. 
of  our  visit.    ,     *  ' 

About  three  o'clock  in  the  mqvning,  being  ftwoke  -by 
the  shouts  of  the  men  nrh6  were  heaving  up  thQ  anchor 
of  the  pilot-boat,  I  repaired  on  board,  and  immediately 
afterward  we  sailed  with  a  gentle  breeze  blowiitg  fron 
the  land.  The  wind  was  light  aqd  baffling,  and  it  was 
noon  before  we  reached  Tov^aihae,  where  I  learned  with  ' 
disappointment  that  the  Nio  had  mailed  to  Oahu.  On 
landing  I  was  welcomed  by  Mr.  Ybung,  with  #hofti  I 
remained  till  the  pilot4>oat  was.  ready  to  sail  fpr  La-' 
haina.  '        .        * 

Late  in  the  evenlhg  of  thje  Sd  of  September,  after 

E reaching  to  the  people  of  the  place  at  Mr.  Young's 
ouse,  I  went  again  on  board  the  pilot-boat,  but  found 
her  so  full  of  sandal- wood  that  there  was  not  room  for 
any  person  below,  while  the  decks  were  crowded  with 
natires.  "Hie  weather  was''  unfavourable  for  getting 
under  way  till  nearly  daylight ;  and  every  person  on 
board  was  completely  ^drenched  by  the  heavy  rain  that 
fell  ddring  the  night.  '  "^ 

During  the  forenoon  of  the  3d,  ;«re  drifted  Slowly  to 
the  northward,  and  about  noon  took  in  eight  bundled 
dried  fish^  after  which  we  made  sail  for  Maui.  The 
weather  was  warm,  the  wind  light:  and  .'all  on  board 
being  obliged  to  keep  on  deck^  without  any  Screen  or 
shade"  from  the  scorching  rays  of  a  vertlc^  sun,. the 
situation  was  very  uncomfortable.  At  ^ree  P*i|M.  we 
took  the  channel-breeze,  which  soon  wafted  us  across  to 
the  south-east  part  of  Maui. 

As  the  shores  of  Hawaii  receded  from- my  View,  a 
variety  of  reflections  insensibly  arose  in  my  mind.  The 
tour  which,  in  the  society  of  my  companions,  I  had  rilade 
had  been  replete  with  interest.  The  varied  and  subhme 
phenomi?na  of  nature  had  elevated  our  conceptions  Qf 
"  nature's  GodV  the  raannepi  and  customs  of  the  in- 
habitants had  uacreased  oq#'lcftereat  in  their  welfare ; 
while  their  superstition,  moral  degradation,  ignorance, 
and  vice  had  cnlled  forth  our  sincerest  commiseration. 
We  had'  made  known  the  nature  and  consequences  of 
sin,  spoken  of  the  4ove  of  God,  and  had  exhibited  tWe 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  ^e  only  Saviour  to  multitudes 
'Who  had  never  before  heard  his  name,  or  been  directed 
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to  worship  the  holy  and  living  God,  and  wfio  would 
probably  never  hear  these  truths  again.  We  cherish  the 
hop^  that,  under  the  Divine  bles2ing,  lasting  g:ot;id  wiU 
result,  even  from  this  I'ransienlt  visit. 

Many,  of  the  individiials  we  have  met  on  thf^se  occa- 
-^  sions,  Vie  shall  in  all  probability  meet  no.mort]  till  the 
,  morning  of  the  resurrection.  May  we  mefet^lhem  then 
on  the  right-hand  of  the  Soo  of  God  f 

At  sunset  we-  arrived  offMorokini,  but  were  shortly 
'after  becalmed.  The  current,  however,  was  in  our 
favour  through  the  night,  and  at  jdaylig"ht  on  the  dth  we 
found  ^rselves  off  the  east  end  of  the  district  of  Luha- 
nina,  and  about  a  mile  distant  from  the  shore.  Many  of 
the  natives  jumped. into  the  sea,  and  swam  to  the  beach, 
holding.lheir  clothes  above  their'heads  with  one  hand, 
and  swimming  with  thd  other. 

On  landing  I  waited  on  Keopuolani,  the  king's  mother, 
whom  I  found  ill;  Karaimoku,  Kaahumanu,  Ktilakua, 
and  several  X)ther  chieCs  were  reolining  around  her, 
weeping.  After  some  tinf^,  Karaimoku  proposed  that 
they  s}iould  unitedly  pray  for  her  recovery,  and  his  pro-r 
posal  was  acceded  to.  r        .    . 

Towards  evening  I  visited  the  governor  of  the  island, 
*  and  aisolthe  king,  wly)  was  then  at  Maui.  The  subse- 
quent .voyage  of  the  latter  to  Great  Britain ,  accom- 
panied by  his  ^ueen,  and  the  melancholy  event  which 
terminated  their  lives  while  ia  London,  excited  con- 
siderable interest,  and  will  probably  be  consTdered  suffi- 
cient apology  for  a  short  accotmt  of*  them,  although 
the  ev^ntnpok  pl^ce  after  my  visit  to  Maui  at  thia 
tiBi0. 

The  I'ate  king  of  the  Sandwi(;h  Islands  was  the  son 
of  Tamehameha,  former  king,  and  Keopuolani,  daughter 
of  Kauikeouli,  and  Kakuiapoiwa.  He  was  born  in  ihe 
eastern  part  of  Hawaii,  in  the  year  1795  or  1790.  The 
name  by  which  he  was  generally  known  was  Rihunha, 
which- was  only  a  contraction  of  Kalamnui-rihonho,  lite- 
rally, the  heaven's  great  black — from  Ka  If ni,  the  heav- 
ens, nwi,  great,  and  nAor«jfe,'Hppli^d  to  aoy  thing  burned 
to  blackness.  On  public  occasions  he  was  sometimes 
called  Tkmehameha,  aftef  his  father,  though  names  are 
not  always  heredita^.  Besides  these,  he  had  a  variety 
of«other  names,  the  most  common  ,of  which  was  lolani. 
The  word  /oni,  heaven  or  sky*,  formed  a  component  part 
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in  the  name  of  most  chiefs  of  distinction.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  fac-simile  of  the  dfficial  signature  of  the  late 
king. ,  .       ^  '  . 


The  early  habits  of  .Rihoriho  did  *>ot  warrant  any 
great  expectations.  His  naturg^  disposition  was  frank* 
and  humane.  Xhe  natives  always  spoke  of  hitii  as 
good-natured,  except  ^^en  he  was  under  the. influence 
of  ardent  spirits;  his  manneps  were  perfectly' fi;ee,  at 
the  same  time  dignified,  and  always  -agreeable  to  those 
who  were  about  him.^  His  mind  was  naturally  inquisi- 
tive. The  iquestions  he  usUally  presented  to  foreigners* 
were  by  no  means  trifling ;  Aid  his  memory  was.^  reten- 
tive. His  general  knowledge  of  the  world  was.  much 
ffir^ater  th^n  could,  have  been  expected.  X  have  heard 
nim  entertain  a  party  pf  chiefs  for  hours  together  with 
accounts  of  different  parts  of  tl^e  earth,  ^escribing  the 
extensive  lakes,  the.  mountains,  and  mines  of  North  and 
South  America — the  elephants  and  inhabitants  6f  India 
•>— the  houses,  manufactures,  &c.  of  England — with  no 
small  accuracy,  considering  he  had  never  seen  them. 
He  had  a  great  thirst  for  kiK)wledg6,  and  was  diligent  in 
his  studies.  I  recollect  his  remarkmg  one  ^ay,  when 
he  opened  his  writing-desk,  that  he  expected  more  ad- 
vantage from. that  desk  than  from  a  fine  -brig  belonging 
to  lira,  lying  at  anchor  opposite  the  house  in  which  we, 
were  sitting.  Mr.  Bingham  and  myself  were  his  daily 
teachers,  and  have  often  been  surprised  at  his  unwearied 
perseverance.  I  have  sat  beside  him  jMt  his  desk  some- 
time^ from  nine  or  ten  o'clock  in  the  mofning  till  nearly 
sunset,  during  which  pej-iod  his  pen  or  his  book  has  not 
been  out  of  his  h^nd  piore  than  three-quarters  oY  an 
hour,  while  he  was  at  dinneir.  •  ^ 

We  do  not  know  that  Christianity  exerted  any  de- 
cisive influence  on  his  heart.  H^'  was  wiHinsr  to  rec.eive 
the  missionaries  on  their  first  arnval-ravailed  himself 
of  their  knowledge,  to  increase  his  own-^and,  during 
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the  latter  years  of  his  life,,  was  decidedly  farourable  to 
their  object;  declared  his  conviction  of  the  truth  of 
Christianity ;  attended  public  #Orship  himself  ^on  the 
Sabbath,  and  recommended  the  same  to  his  people. 

His  moral«hHractcr  was  not  markea  by  that  cruelty, 
rapacity, -and  insensibility  to  the  suffering^  of  the  people,' 
which  frequently  distinguish  the,abitrary  chiefs  of  un- 
civilized nations.  He  appears  in  gBaeral  to  have  been 
kind ;  and,  in  several  platf^s  on  our  tour,  the  mothers 
showed  us  thoir  children,  and  told  us  that  when  Riho- 

-  riho' passed  that  way,  he  had  kissed  them— a  conde- 
scension they  seemed  to  think  much  of^  and  which  they 
will  probably  remember  to  the  end  qf  their  days.  But, 
though  generous  in  his  dispoi^ition,  and  humane  in  his 
"conduct  towards  his  subjects,  he^as  addicted  to  intoxi- 
cation— whether  from  natural  inclination  or  the  influence 
and-  example  of  others  is  net  now  to  be  determined ; 
frequently,  to  my  own  kndwl.^d^e,  it  has  been  entirely 
frolB  the  latter.  Had  hh-  in*  early  life  been*  privileged  to 
associate  with  individuals  i^hose  conduct  and  principles 
w^re  favou^ble  to  virtiie.  and  rMigion,  .there  is  every 

'reason  to  suppose  his  moral  character,  with  respect  at 
least  to  this. vice,  would  have  been  as  irreproachable  as 
his  mental  habits  wer^  commendable.  But,  alas  for 
him !  it  was  quite-  the  reverse.   . 

.  l^hough  not  distinguished  by  the  ardour  and  strength 
ojf  character  so  conspicuous  in  his  father,  he  possessed 
both  decision  and  enterprise :  the  abolition  of  the  na- 
tional idolatry  was  a  istriking  instance  of  the  former ; 
and  his  voyage  to  England,  of  the  latn^r. 
^  The  motives  by  which*  he  was  -induced  to  undertake 
a  voyage  so  long  and  hazardous  were  highly  commend- 
able. They'were — a  desire  to  see  for  hintself  coj^atries 
of  which  he  had  h^ard  such  various  and  interesting 
accounts ;  a  wish  to"have  a  personal  interview  with  his 
majesty  the  kmg  of  Great  Britain,  or  the  chief  mem* 
hers  of  t^ie  Ijffitish  government — for  the  purpose  of 
conflrming  the*  cession  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and 

*  placing  himself  and  his  dominions*  under  British  pro- 
tection. •  •    . 
'     R  was  «teo  his  intention  to  make  himself  acquainted 
with  the  tenor  and  forms  of  administering  jbstice  in  the 
courts  of-  law,  the  principles  of  commerce,  and  other 

.  subjjBcts  important  to  the  welfare  of  the  islands. 

The  melancholy  death  of  the  late'kin^i:  and  queen, 
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^hich  took  place  shortly  after  their  arrWalin  England, 
not  only  prevented  the  full  accomplishment  of  these 
desirable  objects^  but  Awakened  very  generally  a  degree 
of  apprehension  that  the  people  of  the  islands,  unac- 
quainted with  the  true  circumstances  oi  their  death, 
would  be  led  tp  suppose  they  had  been  neglected,  un- 
kindly treated,  or  eve/i  poisoned  in  revenge  of  the  death 
oi  Captain  Cook,  and  that  the  feelings  of  friendship 
with  which  they  had  been* accustomed  to -regard  the 
people  of  England  might  be  followed  bjifcnmity  or  dis- 
trust. The  f^rs  of  those  who  felt,  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  the  Hawaiians,  though  natural,  were  ground- 
less. The  firitisl^  government  had  entertained  the 
young  ruler  of  the  Sandwich  Isltinds,  his  cQnsorti  aod 
attendants  with,  its  accustomed  hospitality ;  and  when 
they  were  attacked  by  dis^a^s  .incident  to  a  northern 
climate,  but  unknown  in  their  native  islands,  ev^ry  a^tten- 
tion  that  humanity  could  suggest,  ^nd  every  alleviation 
that  the  first,  medic^  skiU  in  Londoil  could  afford,  yas 
most  promptly  rendered.  A fter*their  decease,  the  blu- 
est respect  waj9  paid  t»  their  remains,  und  in  honoura^e 
regard  to  the  feelings  of  the  natipn  vhohad  suffered  this 
painful  bereavement,  a  British  frigate^  under  the  com- 
mand of  Captain  Lord  Bycon,  was^appointedltQ  conyey  to 
the  Sandwich  Islands  the  bodies  of  the  kjing  and  queen,* 
that' their  sorrowing  people  might  have  the  mournful 
satisfaction  of  depositing  their. ashes  among. the 4ombs 
of  their  ancestors.         , 

By  the  return  of  a  highly  esteemed  missionary  friend. 
Rev.  C.  S.  Stewart,  I  have  learned  that  the  Blonde 
reached  the  islands,  in  the  nibnth  of  .May,  1825:  the 
natives  were  in  some  degree  prepared  for  the  arrival,  by 
the  intelligenoe  of  the  death:  of.  th^ir  king  and  queen, 
which  they  had  received  ^bout  twe  months  before  from 
Valparaiso.  Shortly  after,  tlie  vessel  having  the  remains 
of  the  king  and  queen  on  board  had  anchored  off  Oahu, 
Boki,  the  principal  .chief,  who  had  artjompanied  the 
king  to  England,  attended  by  those  of  his  countrymen 
who  had  also  returned,  proceeded  on*  shore :  on  landing, 
he  was  met  by  his  elder  brother  Karaimoku,  and  othel" 
distinguished  chiefs,  and  after  the-first  emotions  of  joy 
at  meeting  again,  and  sorrow  on  account  of  the  loss  all 
had  sustained,  were  somewhat  abated,  the  surviVora 
and  their  friends  walked  in  solemn  and  lAoumful  ppo- 
cession  to^the  place  of  worship,  where  thanksgiving 
were  presented  to  God,  for  the  mercilul  preservation 
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o£.  those  who  were  thus  privile«ged  tb  meet  again,  and 
supplications  were  made  that  the  afflicting  dispensation, 
lifhich  all  so  deeply  felt,  might  exert  a  salutary  influence 
hr  the  minds  of  the  surviving  chiefs,  and  the  sorrowing 
nation  at  large. 

.  Karaimoku,  the  late  prime  minister,  and  present 
regent  of  the  islands,  then  arose  and  saidi  "  We  have 
lost  our.  king  and  queen^  they  have  died  in  a  foreign 
lands  we  shall  see  them  no  more;  it  is  right  that  we 
should  weep,  l&t  let  us  not  entertain,  hard  thoughts  of 
God.  *  God  has  not  done' wrong.  The  evil  is  with  us: 
let  us  bowunder  his' hand;  let  all  amusement  ceaae; 
let  oar  daily  avocations  be  suspended ;  and  let  the  na- 
tite),.6y  prayer  and  a  Cessation  firom  ordinary  pursuLls, 
humble  itself  before  God  fourteen  days."  Before  the 
assenibly  separated,  Boki  stood  up,,  and,*'  in  a  brief  out- 
line of  the  voyage,  narrated  the  most  prominent  events 
that  had  transpired  since  his  departure  from  the  islands 
-falling  their  attention  in  particular  to  the  suitable 
and  important  advice  he  had  received  from  his  mgeaty 
tfa^^king  of  Great  Britain,  in  an  audience  with  which  he 
wa^  graciously  favoured,  viz.  To  return  to  his  native 
country,  attend  to  general  and  religious  instructfon  him* 
self,  and  endeavour  to  ^ighten  s^id  reform  the  people. 
The  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  people  at  this  tune, 
the  increased  satisfaction  £hey  had  Tor  sofne  time  felt 
in  attending  ^very  rheans  of  instruction  within  their 
xea,6h,and  the  pleasing  change  in  favour  of  religioM  which 
m^ny  had  experienced,  rendered  this  recommenda- 
tion, 30  congenial  to  th^r  feelings,  from  a  source  so 
distinguished,  unusually  acceptable.  A  deep  and  favour* 
able  impression  was  produced  on  all  present,  a  new 
impulse  was  ^iven  to^the  moans  already  employed  for 
the  instruction  and  improvement  of  the  people,  from 
which  most  advantageous  results  have  already  appeared. 
They  were  also  made  acquainted;  by  Boki  and  his  com* 
panions,  with  the  kind  reception,  generous  treatment, 
and  marked  attentions  which'  the  late  king  imd  queen 
and  their  suite  had  received  w^^ile  in  England.  This 
intelligence,  communicated  by  those  whose  testimony 
would  be  received  with  the  most  entire  credence^  would 
at  once  confirm  the  attachment  and-  confidence  they 
have  so  long  felt  towards  England. 

No*distnrbance  of  the  general  tranquillity,  nor  change 
inthe  government,  of  the  islands  has  resulted  from  this 
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event.  Rihoriho'  left  a  younger  brother,  KatiikeouH, 
about  ten  yeaie  of  ag^e,  who  is  acknowledged  by  the 
chiefs' as  his  successor.  A  ^genby  will,  go  vera  duriqg' 
his  minority,  and  the  executive  authority  will  probably 
continue  to  be  exercised  by  Karaimoku,  and  the  other 
chiefs  with  whom  Rihoriho  left  ii  when  he  embarked 
for  England. 

The  queen,  who  accompanied  him,  and  who  died  at  the 
same  time,  has  left  a  fond  mother  and  an  affectionate 
people  to  lament  her  loss^  she  was  tlie  daughter  of 
Tamehameha  and  Talakua^imd  was  bom  about  the 
year  1797  or  1798,  being  two  years  younger  than  Riho- 
riho, and  about  twenty-six  years  of  age  when  she 
left  the  islands.  Like  all  the  persons  of  distinction  siie 
had  many  names,  but  that  by  which^  she  was  gener9lly 
known  was  Kumehamaru  (shade  of  Kameha),  from  Jka- 
meha,  a  contraction  of  herfather's  name^and  matUt  sh^de. 
She  was  distinguished  for  good  nature,  ^nd  was  much 
beloved  by  all  tier  subjects. .  Ttie'  poot  people,  when 
unable  to  pay  their  rehl^  or  under  the  displeasure  of  the 
king  and  chiefs,  or  embarrassed  on  any  other  account, 
frequently  repaired  to  her,  and  found  a  friend  whose  aid 
was  nevier  refused.  She  was  also  kind  to  those  foreign- 
ers who  might  be  distressed  in  the  islands,  and  though 
she  never  harboured  any  or  Countenanced  their  ^b- 
sconding  from  their  ships,  sHe  has  of^n  fed  them  when 
hungry,  and  gives  them  native  4^pa  for  clothing. 

Kamehamam  was  at  all  times  lively  and  agreeable  in 
Company;  and  though  her  application- to  her  book  and 
her  pen  was  equal  to  that  of  the  king,  Jier  improvement 
in  learniiig  was, more  graduaf,  and  her  general  knoW^- 
ledge  less  extensive.  . 

She  excelled,  however,  in  the  management  of  his 
domestic  affairs,  which  Were  conducted  by  her  with 
great  judgment  {(nd'address,  and,  though  formerly  accus- 
tomed to  use  ardent  spirits,  from  the  time  she  put  her- 
self under  Christian  instruction,  she  entirely  discon- 
tinued that  and  every  other  practice  inconsistent  with 
her  profession  of  Christianity.  Her  attendance  on  the 
duties  of  religion  *was  maintained  with  commendable 
regularity.  ,       •  '         ,  ~ 

Her  influence  contributed  very  materially  to  the  pleas- 
ing: change  that  has  recently  taken  place,  in  connexion 
with  the  labours  of  the  missionaries  in  the  islands.*  For 
the  instruction  and  moral  improveident  of  the  jpcople, 
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she  manifested  no  ordinary  concern.  Long  before 
many  of  the  leading  chiefs  were  favourable  to  the  in- 
struction of  the'  people' or  t^eir  reception  of  Chris- 
tianity, Kamehamaru  oh  every  suitable  ^occasion  reoom^ 
mended  to  her  own  servants  to  serve  Jehovah  the  living 
God,  and  attend  to  every  means  of'impro^ment  within 
their  reach.  It  was  truly  pleasing  to  observe,  so  soon 
aile^  she  had  emlnraced  Christianity  herself,  an  anxiety 
to  induce  her  people  to  follow  her  esamp^e.  At  tlono- 
juru  she  erected  a*  school^  ii^  which  upwards  of  forty 
chi^ren-'and  young  per90|i»i  f^rincipally  connected  with 
her  establishment,  were  daily  taught  to  read  ^and  write, 
and  instructed  in  the  fireit  principle^  of  religion,  by  a 
native  teacher,  whom  she  almost  entirely  supported.  In 
this  school  she  took  a  Uvely  interest,  and  marked  the 
progress 'Of  the  scholars  with  evident  satisfaction;  in 
ordei  to  encourage,  the  pupils,  she  frequently  visited 
the  school  duhng  the  hours  of  insttuctio^,  accompaiiied 
by  a  number  of  chief  women.  She  also  attended  the 
public,  examinations,  and  noticed  those  who  on  these 
occasions  excelled,  frequently  presenting  a  favourite 
scholar  with  a  slate,  a  copy-book,  pencil,  pen,  or  some' 
other  token  of  her  approbation.  .  * 

In  her  death  the  missionaries  hav&  lost  a  sincere 
friend,  and  her  subjects  a  queen  who  always  delighted 
to  alleviate  their  distresses  and  p]ft)mote  their  interests. 

Her  disposition  was-  affectionate.,  fhave  seen  hsr 
and  the  king  sitting  beside  the  couch  oflCeopuolani,  h^ 
mother-in-law,  day  after  day,  when  the  latter  has  been 
ill ;  and  on  these  occasions,  though  there  might' be  sev- 
eral servants  in  constant  atten4ance,  she  would  allow 
no  individual  but  her  husband  or  herself  to  hand  to  the 
patient  any  thing  she  might  want,  or  even  fan  the  fliei 
from  her  person.    • 

The  pircumstances  attending  her  departure  from  the 
islands  were'  peculiarly  affecting.  The  king  had  gone 
on  board  L'Aigle  ;  but  the  boat  was  waiting-  to  convey 
hei;  to^  the  ship.  ^  She  arose  from  the  mat  on  which  she 
had  been  reclining^  embraced  her  fBOther  and  other 
relations  most  affectionately,  and  passed  through  the 
crowd  towards  the  boat.  The  people  fell  down  on 
the^r  -knees '  as  she  walked  along,  pressing  and  saluting 
her  feet— frequently 'bathing  them  with  tears  df  un- 
feigned jBOrrow— and  makiag  loud  i^ailings,  in  which 
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his  family,  thanking  him  at  the  same  time  for  thehos^ 
phable  enter tafnment  we  had  feceived,  and  the  great 
facilities  he  had  afforded  for  accomplishing  the  ot^ects 
of  our  visit.    ,     ' 

About  three  o^clock  in  the  moaming,  being  Awoke  -by 
the  shouts  of  the  men  who  were  heaving  up  the  anchor 
of  the  pilot-boat,  I  repaired  on  board,  and  immediately 
afterward  we  sailed  with  a  gentle  breeze  blowiitg  from 
the  land.  The  wind  was  light  aqd  baffling,  and  it  was 
noon  before  we  reached  To^aihae,  whejre  I  learned  with  ' 
disappointment  that  the  Nio  had  mailed  to  Oahu.  :Od 
landing  I  was  welcomed  by  Mr.  Ybung,  with  #hofti  I 
remained  till  the  pilot-boat  was.  ready  to  sail  fpr  La-  - 
haina.  .        * 

Late  in  the  evenlhg  of  the  Sd  of  S^ptemb^r,  after 
preaching  to  the  people  of  the  place  at  Mr.  Young^s 
house,  I  went  again  on  board  the  pilot-boat,  biit  found 
her  80  full  of  sandal-wood  that  there  was  not  room  for 
any  person  4>elow,  while  the  decks  were  crowded  with 
natives.  "Hie  weather  was*  unfavourable  for  getting 
under  way  till  nearly  daylight ;  and  every  person  on 
board  was  completely --dreinched  by  the  heavy  rain  that 
feU  diiring  the  night.  '  "^ 

During  the  forenoon  of  the '3d,  ^e  drifted  Tslowly  to 
the  noi:^h ward,  and  about  noon  took  in  eight  bundled 
dried  fish^  after  which  we  made  sail  for  Maui.  The 
weather  was  warm,  the  wind  light :  and^all  on  board 
being  obliged  to  keep  on  deck^  without  any  Screen  or 
shade^  from  the  scorching  rays  of  a  vertlc^  sun,. the 
situation  was  very  uncomfortable.  At  ^hree  P^JVI.  we 
took  the  channel-breeze,  which  soon  wafted  us  across  to 
the  south-east  part  of  Maui. 

As  the  shores  of  Hawaii  receded  from-  my  View,  a 
variety  of  reflections  insensibly  arose  in  my  inind.  The 
tour  which,  in  the  society  of  my  companions,  I  had  rilade 
had  been  replete  with  interest.  The  varied  and  sublime 
phenomi?na  of  nature  had  elevated  our  conceptions  Qf 
"  nature's  God'4"  the  raannerlB  and  customs  of  the  in- 
habitants had  iacreased  ou^'kfterest  in  their  welfare ; 
while  their  superstition,  moral  degradation,  igiiorance, 
and  vice  had  culled  forth  our  sincerest  commiseration. 
We  had-  made  known  the  nature  and  consequences  of 
sin,  spoken  of  the  love  of  God,  and  had  exhibited  t!le 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  J;he  only  Saviour  to  multitudes 
Vho  had  never  before  heard  his  name,  or  been  direct^ 
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to  wojship  the  holy  and  living  God*  and  wlio  wdiild 

grobably  never  hear  these  truths  a^in.    We  cherish  the 
opiP  that,  under  the  Divine  bles^ng,  lasting  goqd  will 
result,  even  from  this  t'ransienit  visit. 

Many,  of  the  individuals  we  have  met  on  these  occa- 

-^  sions,  we  shall  in  all  probability  meet  no « more  tiU  the 
morning  of  the  resurrection.     May  we  meet  them  then 
on  the  right-hand  of  the  SoQ  of  God  t 
At  sunset  we^  arrived  off  Morokini,  but  were  shortly 

'after  becalmed.  The  curirent,  however^  w?is  in  our 
favour  through  the  night,  and  at  daylight  ontbo  4ih  we 
found  Mirselves  off  the  east  end  of  the  district  mf  Laha- 

oina,  and  about  a  mile  distant  from  the  shore.  Mnwy  of 
the  natives  jumped  into  the  sea',  and  swam  to  the  beach, 
holding  jtheir  clothes  above  their 'heads  with  one  band, 
and  swimming  with  th^  other. 

On  landing  I  waited  on  Keopuolani,  the  king's  mother, 
whom  I  found  ill;  Karaimoku,  Kaahum^nu,  Kalakua, 
and  several  t)ther  chiefs  were  reolining  around  her, 
weeping.  After  some  tiitTb,  Karaimoku  proposed  that 
they  sjiould  unitedly  pray  for  her  recovery,  and  his  pro^ 
posal  was  acceded  to.  r        .    • 

Towards  evening  I  visited  tho  governor  of  the  island, 
'  and  also '.the  king,  wl^p  was  then  at  Maui,  The  subse- 
quent. voyage  of  the  latter  to  Great  Britain,  accom- 
panied by  his  queen,  and  the  melancholy  event  which 
terminated  their  lives  while  ia  London,  excited  con- 
siderable interest,  and  will  probably  be  confiidered  sufH- 
cient  apology  for  a  short  account  of  them,  although 
the  ev§nt*U)ok  pl^ce  after  my  visit  to  Maui  at  tbi? 
tim0. 

The  l«te  king  of  the  Sandwitjh  Islands  was  the  son 
of  Tamehameh^  former  king,  and  Keopuolani,  daughter 
of  Kauikeouli,  and  Kakuiapoiwa.  He  was  born  in  the 
eastern  part  of  Hawaii,  in  the  year  1795  or  1796.  The 
name  by  which  he  was  generally  known  was  Rihoriho^ 
which- was  only  a  contraction  of  Kalariinui^honho,  lite- 
rally, the  heaven's  great  black — from  Ka  lani,  tht?  heav- 
ens, nut^  great,  and  rihorik^^'^pplifid  to  any  Uiiit<;r  burned 
to  blackness.  On  public  occasions  he  whs  sometimes 
called  Tkmehameha,  after  his  fathep,  though  na»iea  are 
not  always  hereditary.  Besides  these,  h^  had  a  variety 
ofiother  names,  the  most  common  , of  which  was  loltini. 
The  word  /ant,  heaven  or«fey',  formed  a  component  part 
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in  the  name  of  most  chiefs  of  distinction.    The  follow- 
ing is  a  fac-silnile  of  the  dfficial  signature  of  the  late 


lung.  ^ 


The  early  habits  of.Rihoriho  did  4tot  warrant  any 
great  expectations.  His  natural  disposition  was  frank« 
and  humane.  Xlie  natives  always  spoke  of  him  as 
good-natured,  except  ^lien  he  was  under  the  influeAce 
of  ardent  spirits;  his  manncFS  were  perfectly  fcee,  at 
the  same  time  dignified,  and  always  -agreeable  to  thdse 
who  were  about  him.^  His  mind  was  naturally  inquisi- 
tive. The  questioiv»  he  usually  presented  to  foreigners- 
were  by  no  means  trifling ;  aaid  his  menM>ry  was,  reten- 
tive. His  general  knowledge  of  the  world  was  much 
nr^ater  than  could-  have  been  expected.  I  have  heard 
nim  entertain  a  party  pf  chiefs  for  hours  together  with 
accouilts  of  different  parts  of  tl^e  earth,  clescribing  the 
extensive  lakes,  the.  mountains,  and  mines  of  North  and 
South  America — the  elephants  and  inhabitants  6f  India 
-—the  houses,  manufactures,  &c.  of  England — with  no 
small  accuracy,  considefii^  he  had  never  seen  them. 
He  had  a  great  thU'st  for  kiK)wledg6,  and  was  diligent  ia 
his  studies.  I  recollect  his  remarking  one  ^ay,  when 
he  opened  his  writing-desk,  that  he  expected  more  ad- 
vantage from  that  desk  than  from  a  fine  »brig  belonging 
to  lira,  lying  at  anchor  opposite  the  house  in  which  we , 
were  sitting.  Mr.  Bingham  and  myself  were  his  daily 
teachers,  and  have  often  been  surprised  at  his  unwearied 
•perseverance.  I  have  sat  beside  him  ai  his  desk  some- 
times from  nine  or  ten  o'clock  in  the  mofning  till  nearly 
sunset,  during  which  period  his  pen  or  his  book  has  not 
been  put  of  his  h^nd  piore  than  three-quarters  oY  an 
hour,  while  he  was  at  dinner.  •  ^ 

We  do  not  know  that  Christianity  exerted 'any  de- 
cisive influence  on  his  heart*  H^.  was  willing:  to  rec.eive 
the  missionaries  on  their  first  arnval— ravailed  hiniaelf 
of  their  knowledge,  to  increase  his  own-r-and,  duriog 
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the  latter  years  of  his  life,  was  decidedly  fayourable  to 
their  object;  declared  his  conviction  of  the  truth  of 
Christianity ;  attended  pubiic  #Orship  himself  on  the 
Sabbath,  and  recommended  tbe  same  to  his  people. 

His  moral^character  was  not  marked^by  that  cruelty, 
rapacity; and  insensibility  to  the  suffering^  of  the  people,* 
which  frequently  distinguish  thcabitrary  chiefs  of.  un- 
civilized  nations.  He  appears  in  g<Btieral  to  have  been 
kind ;  and,  in  several  platf^  on  our  tour,  the  mothers 
showed  us  their  children,  and  told  us  that  when  Riho- 
riho' passed  that  way,  he  had  kissed  them-*-a  conde- 
scension they  sfeemed  to  think  much  o(  and  which  they 
will  probably  remember  to  the  end  gf  their  days.  But, 
though  generous  in  his  disposition,  and  humane  in  his 
"cdnduct  towards  his  subjects,  he-^as  addicted  to  intoxi- 
cation—whether from  natural  ioclination  or  the  influence 
and' example  of  others  is  net  now  to  be  determined; 
frequently,  to  my  own  knowledge,  it  has  been  entirely 
frolB  the  latter.  Had  hh-  in  early  life  been*  privileged  to 
associate  with  individutds  -whose  conduct  and  principles 
w^re  favourable  to  virtue,  and  rMigion,  •there  is  every 

'reason  to  suppose  his  moral  character,  with  respect  at 
least  fo  this  vice,  would  have  been  as  irreproachable  as 
lus  mental  habits  wer^  commendable.  But,  alas  for 
llim!  it  was  quite- the  reverse.   , 

.  Though  not  distinguished  by  the  ardour  and  strength 
of  character  so  conspicuous  in  his  father,  he  possessed 
both  decision  and  enterprise :  the  abolition  of  the  na- 
tional idolatry  was  a  striking  instance  of  the  former ; 
and  his  voyage  to  England,  of  the  latt(^r. 
^  The  motives  by  which*  he  was  -induced  to  undertake 
a  voyage  so  long  and  hazardous  were  highly  commend- 
able.. They'were — a  de'sire  to  see  for  hirrtSelf  countries 
of  which  he  had  h^ard  such  various  and  interesting 
accounts ;  a  wish  to"  have  a  personal  interview  with  his 
majesty  the  k^g  of  Great  Britain,  or  the  chief  mem« 
bers  of  the  Jpitish  government — for  the  purpose  of 
confirming  the'  cession  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and 

•  placing  himself  and  his  doininionau  under  British  pro- 
tection. •  •  . 
'  R  was  also  his  intention  to  make  himself  acquainted 
with  the  tenor  ahd  forms  of  administering  jbstice  in  the 
courts  of-  law,  the  principles  of  commerce,  and  other 
subjjBcts  important  to  the  welfare  of  tbe  islands. 
The  meiancholv  death  of  the  late  kinji:  and  queen, 
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which  took  place  shortly  after  their  arrival  in  England 
not  only  prevented  the  fiijl  accomplishment  of  these 
desirable  objects,  but  Awakened  very  generally  a  deffree 
of  apprehension  that  the  people  of  the  islands,  anat- 
quainted  with  the  true  circumstances  oT  their  death 
would  be  led  tp  suppose  they  had  been  mfeglected,  un- 
Kindly  treated,  or  eve^n  poisoned  in  revenge  of  tlie  death 
of  Caplain  Cook,  and  that  the  feelings  of  friendship 
with  which  they  had  been  •accustomed  to^eirard  the 
people  of  England  might  be  followed  bj|«?nmity  or  dis- 
trust.    The  f^rs  of  those  who  felt,  interjested  in  the 
welfare  of  the  Hawaiians,  though  natural,  were  ground- 
less.    The   Britislj   government   had   entertained   the 
yomig  ruler  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  his  consort,  and 
attendants  witl^  its  accustomed  hospitality;  and  when 
they  were  attacked  by  disea^s  .incidenf  to  a  northern 
dimate,  but  unknown  in  their  native  islands,  every  atten- 
♦w  ItJ'T'^'P  could  suggest,  and  every  alleviation 
that  the  first,medical  skill  m  Londori  could  afford  was' 
most  promptly  rendered.    After^their-decease,  the  hiiki- 
est  respect  w^  paid  t»  their  remains,  and  in  honour^e 
regard  to  the  feelings  of  the  natipn  who  had  suffered  tffis 
£^nH"irn''T^T°^jS  ®"*'^  frigate,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Capt^n  Lord  Byron,  was,appointed:tQ  convey  to 
the  Sandwich  Islands  the  bodies'of  the  kjng  and  queen  • 
that'their  sorrowing  jfeople  might  have  the  mournful 
satisfaction  of  depositmg  their. ashes  among. the-tombs 
01  their  ancestors. 

Re^^  r^  ^^*  Q?  ""^  l^i^l^  esteemed  missionary  friend, 
^fJ'i.A\l'  ?t^«^art,  I  have  learned  that  the  Blonde 
reached  the  islands,  in  the  nibnth  of  May,  1825  i}^ 
natives  were  in  some  degree  prepared  for  the  arrival  ht 
the  mtelligenoe  of  the  death^f^^th^  S  aKen^ 
which  they  had  received  ^bout  twe-monthf  before  from'  ' 
Valparaiso.  Shortly  after,  the  vessel  haVing  the  rem^iS 
of  the  king  and  queen  on  board  had  anchored  off  OahT 
Boki    the  principaLchief,  who  had  ac*ompanU  thJ 

who  had  also  returned,  proceeded  on  shore :  on  landinir 
he  was  met  by  his  elder  brother  Kamimoku^ndoth|; 
d  sUnguished  chiefs,  and  after  the^first  emotk>ns  of  joy 
a  meeting  again,  and  sorrow  on  account  of  the  loss  3^ 
had  sustained,  were  somewhat  abated,  the  surViVora 
o'^i^^'l  friends  walked  in  solemn  and  tiZSlT 
cession  to  Jhe  place  of  worship,  where  thanS^^h^ 
were  presented  to  God.  for  the^'mercilli  pSS 
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ot  those  who  were  thus  privikiged  tb  meet  again,  and 
supplications  were  made  that  the  afflicting  dispensation, 
ifhich  all  so  deeply  felt,  might  exert  a  salotary  influence 
in  t^e  minds  of  the  surviving  chiefs,  and  the  sorrowing 
nation  at  large. 

.  Karaimoku,  the  late  prime  minister,  and  present 
regent  of  the  islands,  then  arose  and  said^  *^  We  have 
lost  our.  king  and  queen,  they  have  died  hi  a  foreign 
lands  we  shall  see  theni.no  more ;  it  is  right  that  we 
should  weep,  Mut  let  us  not  entertain,  hard  thoyi^hts  of 
God.  *  God  has  not  done^  wrong.  The  evil  is  with  us: 
let  us  bow  under  his*  hand;  let  all  amusement  cease; 
let  oar  daily  avocations  be  suspended ;  and  let  the  na- 
tita^.by  prayer  and  a  Cessation  from  ordinary  pursuits, 
humble  itself  before  God  fourteen  days."  Before  the 
assembly  separated,  Boki  stood  up^  and,"  in  a  brief  out- 
line of  the  voyage,  narrated  the  most  prominent  events 
that  had  transpired  since  his  departure  from  the  islands 
-falling  their  attention  in  particular  to  the  suitable 
and  important  advice  he  had  received  from  his  majesty 
tte  king  of  Great  Britain,  in  an  audience  with  which  he 
was  graciously  favoured,  viz.  To  return  to  his  native 
country,  attend  to  general  and  religious  instruction  him- 
self, and  endeavour  to  ^ighten  and  reform  the  people. 
The  peculiar'  circumstances  of  the  people  at  this  time, 
Uie  increased  satisfaction  fhey  had  Tor  sohie  time  felt 
in  attending  ^very  means  of  instruction  within^ their 
rea^6h,and  the  pleasing  change  in  favour  of  religion  which 
metny  had  experienced,  rendered  this  recommenda- 
tion, so  congenial  to  th^r  feelings,  from  a  source  so 
distinguished,  unusually  acceptable.  A  deep  and  favour- 
able impression  was  produced  on  all  present,  a  new 
impulse  was  ^iven  to^the  moans  already  employed  for 
the  instruction  and  improvement  of  the  people,  from 
which  most  advantageous  results  have  already  appeared. 
They  v«rere  also  made  acquainted',  by  Boki  and  his  com- 
panions, with  the  kind  reception,  generous  treatment, 
and  marked  attentions  which'  the  late  king  and  queen 
and  their  suite  had  received  ^}a\\%  in  England.  This 
intelligence,  communicated  by  those  whose  testimony 
would  he-received  with  the  most  entire  credence,  would 
at  once  confirm  the  attachment  and-  confidence  they 
have  so  long  felt  towards  England. 

No'distnrbance  of  the  general  tranquillity,  nor  change 
in'the  government,  of  the  islands  has  resulted  from  this 
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ev«nt.  Rihoriho'  left  %  younger  brother,  KcmikeouH, 
about  ten  yeaw  of  age,  who  is  acknowJedged  by  the 
chiefs  as  his  successQF.  A  regenfcy  will. govern  duriog 
his  minority,  and  the  executive  authority  will  probably 
continue  to  be  exercised  by  Karaimoku,  and  the  other 
chiefs  with  whom  Rihoriho  left  it  when  he  embarked 
for  England.  .    ^ 

The  queen,  who  accompanied  him,  and  who  died  at  the 
same  time,  has  left  a  fond  mother  and  an  affectionate 
people  to  lament  her  loss^  she  was  tJiie  daughter  of 
TantehRmeha  and  Talakua^.imd  was  born  about  the 
year  1797  or  1798,  being  two  yejifs  younger  than  Riho- 
riho, and  about  twenty-six  years  of  age  wheii  she 
left  the  islands.  Like  all  the  persons  of  distinction  she 
had  many  names,  but  that  by  which^  she  was  generally 
known  was  Kumehamaru  (shade  of  Kameha),  from  ka- 
meha,  a  contraction  of  herfather's  name„and  mtttUy  sh^de^ 
She  was  distinguished  for  good  nature,  and  was  much 
beloved  by  all  ner  subjects. .  The'  pooj'  people,  when 
unable  to  pay  their  rehty  or  under  the  displeasure  of  the 
king  and  chiefs,  or  embarrassed  on  any  other  account, 
frequently  repaired  to  her,  and  found  a  friend  whose  aid 
was  nev«r  ralused.  She  was  also  kind  to  those  foireign- 
ers  who  might  be  distressed  in  the  islands,  and  though 
she  never  harboured  any  or  tountenanced  their  &- 
sconding  fVom  their  ships,  sHe  has  of^n  fed  them  when 
hungry,  and  gives  them  native  4apa  for  clothing. 

Kamehamaru  was  at  all  times  lively  and  agreeable  in 
<;ompany ;  and  though  her  application  to  her  book  and 
her  pen  was  equal  to  that  of  the  king,  Jier  improvement 
in  learning  was, more  graduaf,  and  her  general  know- 
ledge less  extensive.  . 

She  excelled,  however,  in  the  management  of  his 
domestic  affairs,  which  v^ere  conducted  by  her  with 
great  judgment  j^nd'address,  and,  though  formerly  accus- 
tomed to  use  ardent  spirits,  from  the  time  she  put  her- 
self under  Christian  instruction,  she  entirely  discon- 
tinued that  and  every  other  practice  inconsistent  with 
her  profession  of  Christianity.  Her  attendance  on  the 
duties  of  religion  Vas  maintained  with  commendable 
regularity.  ,       .  -         ,  ' 

Her  influence  contributed  very  materially  to  the  pleas- 
ing change  that  has  recently  taken  place,,  in  connexion 
with  the  labours  of  the  missionaries  in  the  islands.*-  For 
the  instruction  and  morail  improven^ent  of  the  ];>cople, 
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she  manifested  no  ordinary  eoncern.  Long  before 
many  of  the  leading  chiefs  were  favourable  to  the  in- 
struction of  the^  people'  or  their  reception  of  Chris- 
tianity, Kamehamaru  on  every  sid  table  K>cca8ioq  reoom- 
mended  to  her  own  servants  to  serve  Jehovah  the  living 
God,  and  attend  to  every  means  of  improvement  within 
their  reach.  It  was  truly  pleasing  to  observe,  so  soon 
after  she  had  embraced  Christianity  herself,  an  anxiety 
to  induce  her  people  to  follow  her  example.  At  tiono- 
ruru  she  erected  a* school^ ii^  which  upwards  of  forty 
chil^ren^and  young  person^,  principally  connected  with 
her  establishment,  wer6  daily  taught  to  read  -end  write, 
and  instructed  in  the  first  principles  of  religion,  by  a 
native  teacher,  whom  she  almost  entirely  supported.  In 
this  school  she  took  a  lively  interest,  and  marked  the 
progress 'Of  the  scholars  with  evident  satisfaction;  in 
ordei  to  en<H>urage.  the  pupils,  she  frequently  visited 
the  school  duhng  the  hours  of  instruction,  accompanied 
by  a  number  of  chief  women.  She  also  attended  the 
public ,  examinations,  and  noticed  those  who  on  these 
occasions  excelled,  frequently  presenting  a  favourite 
scholar  with  a  slate,  a  copy-book,  pencil,  pen,  or  some' 
other  token  of  her  approbation.  .  * 

In  her  death  the  missionaries  have  lost  a  sincere 
friend,  and  her  subjects  a  queen  who  always  delighted 
to  sdleviate  their  distresses  and  pyt)mote  their  interests. 

Her  disposition  Was  affectionate..  {  have  seen  her 
and  the  king  sitting  beside  the  couch  oflCeopuolani,  hei^ 
mother-in-law,  day  after  day,  when  the  latter  has  been 
ill ;  and  on  these  occasions,  though  there  might' be  sev« 
era!  servants  in  constant  attendance,  she  would  allow 
no  individual  but  her  husband  or  herself  to  hand  to  the 
patient  any  thing  she  might  want,  or  even  fan  the  fliei 
from  her  person.    • 

The  pircumstances  attending  her  departure  from  the 
islands  were  peculiarly  affecting.  The  king  had  gone 
on  board  L'Aigle  ;  but  the  boat  was  waiting  to  convey 
her.  to  the  ship.  She  arose  from  the  mat  on  which  she 
had  been  reclining^  embraced  her  mother  and  other 
relations  most .  affectionately,  and  passed  through  the 
crowd  towards  the  boat.  The  people  fell  down  on 
thejlr -knees  as  she  walked  along,  pressing  and  saluting 
her  feet— frequently  bathing  them  with  tears  df  un- 
feigned jBOrrow— and  m^ng  loud  Waihngs,  in  which 
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they  were  joined  by  the  thousands  who  thronged  the 
shore. 

On  reaching  the  water-side,  she  turned  and  beckoned 
to  th^  people  to  cease  their  cries.    As  soon  as  they 
were  silent,  she  said,  *'  I  am  going  to  a  distant  land,  aiid 
perhaps  we  shall  not  meet  again.      Let  us  pray  to 
Jehovah,  that  he  may  preserve  us  on  the  water  and  you 
on  the  shore."    She  then  called  Ama^  a  native  teacher 
from  the  Society  Islands,  and  requested  him  to  pray. 
He  did  so ;  at  the  conclusion  she  waved  her  hand  io  the 
people,  and  said,  ^^  Arohd'yiui'>oukou'^  (attachment  great 
to  you) :  slie  then  stepped  rnto  the  boat,  evidently  much 
affected.    The  multitude  followed  heif,  not  only  to  the 
beach,  but  into  the  sea,  where  many,  wading  into  the 
water,  stood  waving  their  hands',  exhibiting  every  atti- 
tude of  sorrow,  and  uttering  their  loud  ii^^/  U'te!  (alas ! 
alas !)  till  the  boat  had  pulled  far-out  to  sea: 

The  death  of  the  king  and  queen,  so  sdon  after  their 
arrival  in  England,  was  ah  event  Jn  many  respects 
deeply  to  be  deplored.  The  officers  of  the  London 
'  Missionary  Society  were  unable  to  gain  ac<;es8  to  them 
until  they  should  have^een  introduced  to  his  majesty; 
and  one  of  them,  I  believe  the  king,'  died  on  the  very 
day  on  which  that  introduction  was  to  have  taken 
place.  The  same  circumstance  also  prevented  many 
Christian  friends,  who  felt  interested  m  their  welfare, 
from  that  intercourse  with  them  which,  under  the  bless- 
jing  of  God,  might  have  been  expected  to  have  strength^ 
ened  the  religious  impressions  they  had  received  front 
the  instructions  of  the  >mi88ioi;iaries.  In  their  visit  to 
England  they  were  accompanied  by,  a  suite,  which, 
though  much  less  numerous  than  that  whichrinvaria51y 
attended  their  movements  in  their  native  islands,  in- 
duded  nevertheless,  several  individuals  of  rank  and 
influence.  Among  the  principal  df  these  was  Bpki,  the 
fiovernor  of  the  island  of  Oahu,  and  Liliha,  iiis  wife ; 
Kauruheimarama,  a  distant  relation  of  the  king ;  Kakua- 
naoa  and  Kapihe,  two  of  his  favourite  companions ;  the 
latter  of  whom  was  a  man  of  an  amiable  disposition, 
and,  considering  the  circumstances  under  which  he  had 
been  brought  up,,  possessed  general  intelligence.  He 
had  made  a  voyage  to  Canton  in  China,  for  the  purpose 
of  acquiring  mercantile  information;  and,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  his  commanding  the  finest  vessel  belong** 
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ing  to  the  kinjf,  a  brig  of  about- ninety  tons  burden, 
called  the  Haaheo  Hawaii  (pride  of  Hawaii),  he  was 
sometimes  called  the  admiral,  although  th^tt  is  an  ofiice 
to  which  there  is  nothing  analogous  in  the  present  \mvvU 
time  system  of  the  Hawaiians.  With  this  individual, 
who  died  at  Valparaiso,  on  his  return  to  the  tsl^ids.  and 
the  others  who  survived  the  death  of  the  kin^,  particu- 
larly with  Boki,  the  officers  of  the  Lond9ii  Mi^aioiuiiy 
Society. had  severM  interviews,  and  received  the  ^troug- 
est  assurances  of  their  continued  patronage  and  support 
of  the.  Christian  mission  established  in  the  Sandwich 
Islands.  Many  benevolent  individuals  had  also  an 
opportunity  of  testifying  the  deep  interest  they  felt  in 
the  civil,  moralj  and  religious  improvement  of  thetr 
countrymen. 

It  is  a  pleasing  fact,  in  connexion  with  the  present 
circunostances  of  the^  nation,  that  almost  ever^  chief  of 
rank  and  influence  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  is  j^vourably 
disposed'  tc^-ards  the  instruction  of  the  natives  and  the 
promulgation  of  the  gospel.  A  deep  sense  of  the  kind- 
ness of  the  friends  by  whom  the  chiefs  who  survived 
the  king  and  queen  ^ere  visited  at  Portsmouth ^  appears 
to  have  remained  oii  the  minds  of  the  Hawaiian  chiefs 
long  after  their  return  to  their  native  land ;  for  when 
the  Rev.  C.  S.  Stewart,  an  American  missionary,  was 
about  to  leave  the  Sandwich  Islands  for  Great  Britain, 
Boki  gave  htm  a  special  charge  to  present  liis  grateful 
regards  to  the  Bishop  of  PortsmoiUh,  Mr.  8.  told  him  he 
was  not  aware  that  there  was  such  a  dignitary :  but 
Boki^aid,  Yes,  there  was,  for  he  visited  him^  with  some 
of  his  friends,  when  they  were  on  the  pokiit  of  sailing 
from  England.  I  at  first  heard  that  the  late  Dr^  Bogue 
was  the  mdividual  to  whom  Boki  referred;  but  I  have 
since  learned,  that  inconsequence  of  severe  domestic 
affliction  at  that  time  it  is  uncertain  whether  he  did  or 
did  not;  and  that  the  Sandwich  Island  ckiief  referred 
either  to  the  Rev.  C,  Simeon  of  Cambridge ,  or  the  Rev, 
J.  Griffin,  by  both  of  whom  he  was  visited. 

Among  the  letters  I  was  favoured  to  receive  from  the 
ishinds  by  the  return  of  his  majesty's  ship  Blonde,  thoae 
from  Boki  and  Lihha,  or,  as  she  was  frequently  called 
while  in  England,  Madam  Boki,  were  of  a  cb^t meter  so 
interesting,  that  I  think  I  shall  be  pardoned  for  ins-ert- 
ing  one  of  them.  It  is  from  Boki,  the  chief  who  was  with 
the  king  in  London,    I  shall  translate  it  very  lilerallv 
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<<  Oahu.  The  first  of  Ike  J^wiks  it  the  manA 
(answering  to  our  October),  1 825. 
"Affection  for  you,  Mr.  Ellis,  and  sympathy  with  you,  Mrs- 
£UiB,  io  your  illness.  This  is  my  entreaty  :  return  you  hither, 
and  we  shall  be  right.  Gnef  ^as  ours  on  your  returning. 
Heard  before  this  have  you  of  thetleath  of  the  king :  but  all  thing* 
here  are  correct. '  We  are  Wrving  God :  we  are  making  our- 
selves stronff  in  His  Word.  Turned  have  the  chiefs  to  instruc- 
tion :  their  desire  is  towards  God.  T  speak  unto  them,  and  en- 
courage them  concerning  the  Wo/d  of  God,  that  it  may  be  well 
with  our  land. 

«  Attachment  to  you  two.  Attachment  {o  the 
.  ministers,  and  the  missionaries  all. 

"  Captaim  Bou." 

At  ten  O'clock  in  the  forenoon  of  the  9th  I  took  leave 
of  my  kind  friends  at  Lahaina,  and  in  company  with 
Messrs.  Bingham  and  Richards  went  on  board  the  Ta- 
mahorolani,  bound  to  Oahu.  It  w%s,  howe^ver,  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  before  the  vessel  hove  -up  her 
anchor.  We  were  becalmed  till  nine  in  tnd  evening, 
when  a  fresh  breeze  sprang  up ;  we  passed  down  tiM 
channel  between  Morokai  wdBanai;  and  t)etween  nine 
and  ten  in  the  forenoon  of  the  IQth  arrived  off  <the  har- 
bour of  Honoruru. 

On  landitig  I  was  grateful  to  meet  my  family  in  health 
and  comfort,  except  Mrs.  Ellis,  who  was  confined  by 
severe  indisposition.  I  united  with  Messrs.  Thurston, 
Bishop,  and  Goodrich,  who  had  previously  arrived,  in 
grateful  acknowledgments  to  God  for  ^he  jinremitted 
care  and  distinguishing  goodness  which  we  had  enjoyed 
in  accomplishing  the  interesting  tour,  from  which,  under 
circumstances  of  no  small  mercy,  we  had  now  Returned. 
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'  RESfARKS   ON   THE   H  A.  W  All  AN   LAKQUAaS. 

In  the  course  of  oar  toar  around  Hawaii,  we  met  wilh  a  few 
specimens  of  what  may  perhaps  be  ler  hied  the:  first  EfTurts  of  an 
unciviiized  pe^ople  towards  iUe  cunHituciion  of  a  Innguiiffe  of 
sjmbols.  t^long  th^  southern  cui<iHt,  both  on  Ih^  ejiat  nnd  west 
sides,  we  frequently  saw  a  number  of  utf night  lMie4,  Bflmiclrcles, 
or  concentric  rings,  with  some  rude  tmituLuicra  of  the  human 
figure,  cut  or  carved  in  the  compact  rocks  of  liuva.  They  J  id  tiot 
appear  to  have  heen  cut  with  nn  Iron  instrument,  but  with  a 
■  stone  hatchet,  or  a  stone  less  frangible  than  the  rook  on  which 
they  were  portrayed.  On  inquiry j  wp  found  that  they  had  heea 
made  by  former  travellers,  from  n  mi) Live  aimilnr  to  thnt  whidtt 
induces  a  person  to  , carve  Mh  inlliiib  on  a  stone  or  tree,  urn 
traveller  to  record  his  name  in  i^n  album,  to  infonn  hta  succes- 
sors that  he  I^s  been  there.  When  there  were  a.  number  of  con- 
centric circles  with  a  dot  or  mark  in  the  centre^  the  Jot  ajgnit^ed 
a  man,  and  the  number  of  rings  denott^d  the  number  In  the  party 
who  had  circumambulated  the  i^tiinJ.  When  there  wae  a  ring 
and  a  number  of  jmarks,  it  denmed  the  £ume  ;  the  nuitibei'  of 
marks  showing  of  how  many  tht^  party  eimsiiiLpd  \  and  the  ring, 
that  they  had  travelled  completely  munJ  the  Iflhind ;  but  when 
there  was  only  a  semicircle,  it  denotttj  ihut  th^^  had  returned 
after  reaching  the  place  where  it  was  u>ade.  In  some  of  the 
islands  we  have  seen  the  outline  of  i\  fiah  portrayed  in  the  ^n me 
manner,  to  denote  that  one  of  that  ^i^ecies  or  size  hfid  heen  taken 
near  the  spot ;  sometimes  the  diuvf^n  s  tons  of  an  exceedingly  liirge 
fruit;  &c.  are  marked  in  the  sfiim^  wsiy. 

With  this  slight  exception,  if  such  it  can  be  cFLlledj  the  natives 
of  the  Sandwiclvand  other  rslaods  had  no  signs  for  sounds  or 
ideas,  no^^  any  pictorial  repreaentation  of  events.  Theirs  was 
entirely  an  oral  language ;  and^  whatever  view  we  tiik«  of  it, 
presents  the  most  interesting  phenomenon  connected  with  th<i 
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inhabitants  of  the  Pacific.  A  grammatical  analysis  would  ex- 
ceed my  present  limits ;  a  few  brief  remark^,  however,  will  con- 
vey some  idea' of  its  peculiarities ;  and  a  copious  grammar,  pre- 
pared by  my  respected  colleagues,  the  American  missionaries  in 
those  islands,  and  myself,  may  perhaps  be  published. at  no  distant 
period* 

The  language  of  the  Hawauans  is  a  dialect  of  what  the  mis- 
sionaries in  the  South  Seas  have  called  the'Polynesian  language, 
spoken  in  all  the  islands  which  lie  to  the  eas^  of  the  Friendly 
Islands,  including  New-Zealand  and  Chatham  Island.  The  ex- 
tent'to  which  it  prevails,  the  degree  of  perfection  it'  has  attained, 
the  slight  analogy  between  it;  and  any  one  known  language,  the 
insulated  situation,  and  the  uncivilized  character  of  the  people  by 
whom  it  is  spoken,  prove  that,  notwithstanding  the  rude  state  of 
their  society,  they  have  bestowed  no  small  attention  to  its  cultiva- 
tion, and  lead  to  the  inference  that  it  has  been  ibr  many  ages  a 
distinct  language ;  while  the  obscurity  that  veils  its  origin,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  people  by  whom  it  is  used,  prevents  06 r  form- 
ing any  satisfactory  conclusion  as  to  the-  sodfce  whence  it  was 
derived.  .  . 

The  numerals  afe  similar  to  those- of  the  Malays  ?  and  it  has 
many  words  in  common  with  that  language,  yet  the  construction 
of  the  words  and  the  rules  of  syntax  appear  different.  In  the 
specimen  of  languages  spoken  in  Sumatra,  given  by  Mr.  Mars- 
den  in  his  history  of  that  island,  some  words  appear  in  each,  com- 
mon in  the  South  Seas  ;  and  it  Is  diflScult  to  determine  in  whicli 
they  preponderate.  In  looking  over  the  Malayan  grammar  and 
dictionary  by  the  same  gentleman,  many  words  appear  situilar 
in  sound  and  signification ;  but  there  are  a  number  of  radical 
words  common  to  all  the  Polynesian  languages,  as  kaTiaka,  man, 
ao,  light,  pourif  darkness,- ;7o,  ntght,  ra  or  Za,:6un,  matanuiy  moon, 
maitaU  good,  two,  bad,  at,  to  eat,  and  moe,  to  sleep,  which,  though 
▼ery  nearly  the  same  in  all  the  Sotith  Sea  languages-,  appear  to 
have  no*  aflinity  with  orange  trang^  klam^  mcdam,  maiaarty  and 
ahems^  bulan,  baik,  baruk,  makan^  and  tidor,  words  of  the, same 
meaning  in  Malayan  :  notwi|^hstanding  this,  there  is  a  striking 
resemblance  in  others,  and  a  great  part  of  t)ie  language  was 
doubtless  derived  from  the  same  source. 

"  Since  my  return  to  England,  I  have  -had  an  opportunity  of 
convcarsing  with  the  Madagasse  youth  now  in  this  country  for 
the  purposes  of  education,  and  from  them,  as  well  .as  a  vocabu- 
lary which  r  have  seen,  I  was  surprised  to  learn,  that  in  several 
]^oints  the  aboriginal  languages  of  Madagascar  and  the  South 
•  Sea  islands  are  strikingly  amUogous,  if  not  identical,  though  the 
blands  are  about  10,000  geographical  miles  distant  firom  each 
other. 

With  the  aboriginal  languages  of  South  America  we  have  had 
no  opportunity  of  comparing  it;  some  of  the  words  of  that 
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country,  in  their  simplicity  of  construction  and  vowel  tflTniina- 
tions,  as .  Peru,  i^uito  (pronounced  kito)f  Parana,  Ortinoko,  dec, 
appear  like  Polynesian  words. 

In  the  Sandwich  Islands,  as  well  as  the  Tahitmn  ttini^age, 
there  are  a  number  of  words  that  appear  true  Hebrew  roais^  and 
in  the  conjugation  of  the  verbs  there  is  a  strikiri]^  BimLlarity ;  the 
causative  active  and  the  causative  passive  being  fainieid  by  a 
prefix  and  suffix  to  the  verb.     ^ 

Jn  many  respects  it' is  unique,  and  in  some  defective,  but  not 
in  that  degree  which  might  be  expected  from  the  Limited  know* 
ledge  of  thjB  people.  The  simple  construction  of  the  words,  the 
presdbminancy  of  vowels,  and  the  uniform  terminationa,  nre  its 
great  peculiarities.  The  syllables  are.  in  gcnf^rEil  comprised  of 
two  lettersf  and  never'more  thaii  three.  There  are  no  BibilaDts 
in  the  language,  nor  any  double  consonants.  Every  woni  and 
syllable  terminates  with'a  vowel ;  and  the  nivtivea  eannot  pro- 
nounce two  c^nsonatits Jwithout  an  intervening  vowel;  nor  & 
-word  terminating  with  a  consonsunt,  without  eitber  ilrnpping  iha 
£nal  letter,  or  adding  a  vowel ;  hence  they  pronounce  Dritain^ 
Jieritunii  boat,  boti;  while  there  are  many  words,  and  even  sen- 
tences, without  a  consonant,  nae  i  at  oe  ia  ia  ae  c  qo  ia,  literally, 
"  speak  now  to  him  by  the  side  thdt  he  learn."  Tfie  frec^ucntuse 
of  the  A;  renders  their  speech  more  masculine  lliRn  that  af  the 
Tahitians,  in<^  which  the  t  predominates. 

The  sound  of  their  language  is  peculiarly  ^(ifl  and  harmo* 
nious;  great  attention  is  also  paid  to  euphony,  on  Hccount  of 
'which  the  article  is  often  varied ;  the  same  ie;  iMr  case  in  ihe 
Tahitian,  in  which  the  wqrd  iavovovovo  signiliea  ihf^  rolling  of 
thunder.  . 

Each  of  the  dialects  appears  adapted  for  poetry,  and  none 
more  so  than  the  Hawaiian,  in  which  the  I  frequently  occurs* 
"Whether  the  smoothness  of  their  language  induced  the  nativnA 
to  cultivate  metrical  composition,  or  their  fondness  for  the  latter 
has  occasioned  the  multiplicity  -of  vowels  and  suh  ilovfing 
arrangement  of  the  sentences,  which  distinguiiih  Uieir  lanj^uTige, 
it  is  difficult  to  conjecture.  In  native  poetry,  rhyming  ternvi na- 
tions are  neglected,  and  the  chief  art. appears  to  coneist  in  the 
compilation  of  short  metrical  sentences,  agreeing  in  accent  and 
cadence  at  the  conclusion  of  each,  or  at  the  end  of  a  certain 
number  of  sentences.  Rude  as  their  native  poetry  is,  they  are 
passionately  fond  of  it.  When  they  first  bega,n  lo  karn  to  read  and 
spell,  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  repeat  a  column  of  spftling, 
or  recite  a  lesson,  without  chanting  or  singing  it.  They  had  one 
tune  for-the  mdnosyllables,  another  for  the  difleyliableB,  &c-,  iind 
•we  have  heard  three  ot  four  members  of  a  faiui^  silling  for  an 
hour  together  in  an  evenifig,  and  reciting  their  school  lesions  tn 
perfect  concord.  Most  of  the  traditions  of  remnrbable  events  in 
their  history  are  preserved  in  songs  committed  to  memory,  by 
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persons  uttachod  to  the  king  or  chiefs ;  or  strolHng  maeicians, 
who  travel  through  the  islands,  and  recite  them  on  occasions  of 
public  festivity.  The  late  king  had  one  of  these  bards  attached 
from  infancy  to  his  household,  ^ho,  like  some  of  the  ancient 
bards,  was  blind,  and  who,  when  required,  would  recite  a  htira 
(song)  6n  any  particular  event  relating  to  the  fkmily  of  his  sove- 
nign.  The  office  was  hereditary ;  the  son^  are  transmitted 
from  father  to  son  ;  and  whatever  defects  might,  attach  to  their 
performances,  considered  as  works  of-tirt,  t^ey  were,  not  wanting 
m  effect ;  being  highly  figurative  %nd  delivered  in  straina  of 
plaintive  sadness,  or  wild  enthiusi^m,  they  produced  great  ex- 
citement 6f  feeling.  Sometimes  their  interest  was  locai,  and 
respected  some  particular  family,  but  the  most  popular  were  the 
national  songs.  When  I  first  visited  the  Sandwich  Islands,  one 
on  the  defeat 'of  Kekuaokalani,  the  rival  of  Rihoriho,  who  was 
slain  in  the  battle  of  Tuamoo,  was  in  the  mouth^of  almost  every 
native  we  met ;  another,  nearly  as  popular,  was  a  panegyric  on 
the  late  king,  composed  on  his  accession  to  the  government ;  and 
soon  after  his  departure  for  England,*  several  bArds  were  em- 
ployed in  celebjrating  that  event.  In  my  voyage  from  Hawau, 
three  or  four  females,  fellow-passengers,  were  thus  Employed 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  passage,  which*  afforded  me  an 
opportunity  of  observing  the  process.  They  first  agreed  on  two 
or  three  ideas,  arranged  them  in  h  kind  of  metrical  sentence, 
with  great  attention  to  the  accent  of  the  concluding  word,  and 
then  repeated  it  in  concert.  If  it  sounded  discoidantly,  they 
altered  its  if  not,  they  repeated  it  several  timesv  and  then  pro> 
ceeded  to  form  a  new  sentence.  The  k  in  most  of  the  islands  is 
p^enerally  used  iri  common  intercourse,  but  it  is  never  admitted 
into  their  poetical  compositi«ns,  in  which  the  t  is  universally  and 
mvariably  employed.  ^      ^ 

The  following  verses,  extracted  firom  a' collection  of  I^ymns  in 
the  native  language,  comprising  sixty  pages,  are  a  translation  of 
lines  on  the  "  Sandwich  Mission,"  by  W.  B,  Tappan,  on  the 
embarkation  of  the  missionaries  from  New-Haven  f  America),  in 
1822.  The  k  i^  employed,  though. contrary  to  the  practice  of 
the  natives.     The  origihal  commences  with — 

"  Wake,  isles  of  the  south,  your  redemption  is 
No  longer  repose  in  the  borders  of  gloom.*' 

HAWAIIAN. 

I  na  moku  i  paa  i  ka  pouri  n^an, 
Uhia  *ka  nliau  po  wale  rakou,.  ' 
Ano  hei  e  pukano  maila  ke  ao, . 
Hbku  Bet'lehema,  ka  Hoka  ^o  man. 
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Hina  ka  rere  a  pan  me  ka  kii, 
£  hooreia  ka^  taumaha  a  pau ; 
I  k*alana  maitai  rakou  e  oraM, 
Tabu  ka  heiau  na  ke  Akua  mau. 
£  ake  rakou  i  nana  wave  ae, 
Ka  wehea  mai^ka  araura  maitai^ 
A  o  ka  kiikuna  lea  Mesia  mau, 
**  A  kali  na  moku  kona  kanawai." 


On  the  islands  that  sit  in  the  regions  of  night, 

The  lands  of  despair,  to  oblivion^  a  prej. 
The  moriiing  wilt  open  with  healing  and  light. 

And  the  young  star  of  Bethleheid  will  ripen  to  daj> 
The  altar  and  idol,  in  dust  overthrown, 

The  incense^  forbade  that  was  hallowM  with  blood  i 
The  priest  of  Melchisedec  there  shall  atone. 

And  the  shirines  of  Hawaii  be  sacred  to  God 
The  heathen  will  hasten  to  welcome  the  time, 

The  day-spring  the  prophet  in  vision  foresaw, 
When  the  beams  of  Messiah  will  'lumine  each  cLime, 

And  the  isles  of  the  ocean  shall  wait  for  his  taw* 

Notwithstanding  its  defects,  the  Hawaiian  has  its  eiceUencM. 
Ideas  are  frequently  conveyed  with  great  force  and  pracision ; 
verbs  hot  only  express  the  action,  but  the  manner  of  it  dis- 
tinctly ;  hence,  to  send  a  message  viiould  be  areroj  to  send  a 
messenger,  Arono,  to  send  a  parcel,  houna^  to  break  a  sticki  hUd^ 
to  break  a  string,  mohi^  to  break  II  cup,  naAo,  to  break  a  inw^  Aoo> 
malokoy  dec.  donsidering  it  is  a  language  that  has  received  no 
additions  from  the  intercourse  of  t^e  natives  with  other  countries^ 
and  is  devoid  of  all  technical  terms  of  art  and  science,  it  is,  a< 
well  as  the  other  dialects,  exceedingly  copious.  Some  idea  of 
this  may  be  formed  from  the  circumstance  of  there  being  In  this 
Tahitian  upwards  of  1400  words  commencing  with  the  tetter  u, 
^  The  greatest  imperfections  we  have  discovered  occur  in  the 
degrees  of  the  adjectives,  and  the  deficiency  of  the  nuxtJlary  veitt 
to  he,  which  is  implied,  but  not  expressed.  The  natives  cannot 
say,  lantf  or  it  is;  yet  they  can  say  a  thing  remain b,  as,  Jte 
toaiko  maira  ka  vma  i  rdird,  the  canoe  remains  there  ;  and  theit 
verbs  are  used  in  the  participial  form,  by  simply  adding  the  ter- 
mination anOy  equivalent  to  ing  in  £nglish.  Hence  in  askirtg  a 
native,  what  he  is  do^ng ;  the  question  would  be.  He  aha-ami 
oel  Whating  youl  The  answer  would  be,  He  ai  arm  wow, 
Eating  (am)  7.  The  He  denoting  £he  present  tense  preceding 
the  question,  the  answer  corresponds ;  but  if  he  wished  to  say, 
what  he  was  eating}  the  noun  would  be  placed  betweea  the  veib 
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and  its  participial  termination,  as  He  ni  poe  ana  wau,  Kterally, 
Eai  poe-ing  I.  In  every  other  respect  their  language  appear^ 
to  possess  all  the  parts  of  speech,  and  some  in  greater  variety 
a)id  perfection  than  any  language  we  are  acquainted  with. 

,In  reducing  the  language  to  a  written  form,  the  American 
missionaries  adopted  the  Roman  character,  as  the  English  mis- 
sionaries had  done  hefore  in  the  southern  dialects.  The  Eng-- 
lish  alphabet  possesses  a  redundancy  of  consonants,  and,  though 
rather  deficient  in  vowels,  answers  tolerably  well  to  express  all 
the  native  sounds.  The  Hawaiian  alphabet  consists  of  seven- 
teen letters  :  five  vowels,^ a,  e,  t,  o,  »,  and  twelve  consonants, 
bf  d^  hy  ky  I,  m,  n,  Pi  r,  I,  is  w^  to  which  /,  gf  #•  and  z^  have  been 
added,  for  the  purpose  o/preserving  the  identity  of  foreign  words. 
The  consonants  aie  Coonded  as  in  English,  though  we  have  been 
obliged  to  give  them  different  nameS)  for  the  natives  could  not 
say  el  or  «m,  but  invariably  pronounced  ela  and  etna ;.  it  being 
therefore  necessary  to  .retain  the  ^al  vowel,  that. was  thought 
sufficient,  and  the  other  was  rejected.  .  The  vowels  are  sounded 
more  after  the  manner  of  the  Continental  languages  than  the 
English ;  il,  as  in  ah,  and  sometimes  as  a  in  far,  but  never  as  a 
in  fate ;  £,  as  a  in  gale,  ape,  and  mate ;  /,  as  e«in  green,  e  in 
me,  or  i  in  machine.  The  short  sound  of  i  m  bit  seldom  occurs, 
and  the  long  sound  of  t  m  wine  is  expresiiSd  by  the  diphthong  at ; 
O,  as  0  iri  no  and  mote  ;  C7,  as  u  in  rude,  or  oo  in  moon.  Seve- 
ral of  the  consonants  are  interehangeable,  particularly:  the  I  and  r, 
the  b  and  p,  t  and  k*  There  are  no  silent  letters.  I  have  known 
a  native,  acquainted  with  the  power  of  the  letters,  spell  a  woid- 
when  it  has  been  correctly  pvonounced,  thou|[h  he  had  never  seen 
it  written;  for,  in  pronouncins  a  word,  it  is  necessary  to  pro- 
nounce every  letter  of  whidh  it  is  composed. 

Articles, — The^.have  two  articles,  definite  {he)  and  indefinite 
{ke  or  ka),  answering  to  the  English  the  and  a  or  on.  The  arti- 
cles precede  the  nouns  to  which  they  b^ong. 

Noun*, — ^The  nouns  undergo  no  inflection,  or  change  of  ter- 
mination, the  number,  case,  and  gender  being  denoted  by  dis- 
tinct words  or  particles  prefixed  or  added.  Hence  o,wh^:h  is 
only  the  sign  of  the  nominative,  has  been  usually  placed  before 
Tahiti  and  Hawaii,  making  OtahMti  and  Owyhee  ;  though  the 
0  is  no  part  of  the  word..any  more  than  no  the  sign  of  the  pos- 
sessive, as  noHatDau,.(iTBAmm,  and  i  the  sign  of  the  objective, 
as  i  Hawaii^  to  Hawaii. 

Pronoun*. — The  scheme  of  pronouns  is  copious  and  precise, 
having  not  only  a  singular,  dual,  and  plural  number,  but  a  double 
dual  and  plural  ;i  the  first  including  the  speaker  and  spoken-  to^ 
as  thou  and  I,  and  ye  and  I;  the  second,  the  speaker  and  party 
spoken  of,  as  ke  and  J,  and  they  and  L  Each  of  these  combina- 
tions is  clearly  expressed  by  a  distinct  pronoun.  The  following 
specimen  will  convey  some  idea  of  their  extent  and  peculiarity  :— 
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Declension  of  Hawaiian  Pronouns  exemplified. 


JVom. 
Owau  "1 
Wau     I 
Au 
Na'u 
O'u 

Poss. 

Na'u  1 
No'u 

Ka'u  I 

Ko'u  } 

Au  1 

O'u  I 

Oftj. 

Wau 

la'u 

la'u 

la'u 

£au 

Me  au 


First  Person  Singular* 


Mine, 
my, 


Me 

Me 

To'm6 
By  me 
Hy  me 


I*  Owau  kekumu 

I  aku  la  wau 
1  E  hele  au 
1  Na'u  e  hanu 
i  Na'u  la  e  hana 
1  Aore  o'tt  ike 

'iVii'ukala 

No'u  ka  rore 

No'u  oukou  i  ike  ai 

Ka'u  palapala 
I  Ka^u  hale 
I  Ka  pene  a'u 
{  Ka  kamaa  o'u 

.Nana  loau  i  bana. 
^ai  pepehi  mai  ia'u 
I  mla  ia'u 
Boaaiu  a    ^ 
.  Aoia  e  au 


Witti  me  '  Nob&!m«  a^ 


I  (am)  the  teacher 

/said 

/(will)  go 

/  (will)  work 

J  will  dip  Li,  or  make  tl 

/(do)  noi  ktjow. 

Mine  (h€  Anh 
Mine  the  irloib 
Of  me  ye  kr^aw 
jMy  papor 
.  My  lio(Use 
The  pen  iff  me 
The  shoea  of  me 

» 
Ho  m^  muile  or  did  maki 
CDo)  Aot  kail  TAP 
Speak  t«j  The 
.Obtained  bt/  mt 
In«tructt^d  ft^  m^ 
Dwell  wiih  me. 


Norn,- 

Ooe     ^ 

Oe 

Nau 

Ou 

Kau 

Poss. 

Naa 

Nou 

Nou 

Kau 

Kou 

Au 

Ou 


Thou 
or  ^ 
You 


Second  Person  Singtdar. 

O  oelte  kahuna  You  (are)  tJi«  prvaclier 

E)»aleoe  *  Pray^Aou 

N^t»  no  makou  i  baaa         TA0K.aloii«  \i»  (dldai )  oi^kB 

Aohe  ou  rohe  ?  (Did)  not  yrju  titfur  ? 

He  aha  kau  noko  wale  aei  ?  Why  (do}  ^«/u  reniain  idle  { 


Thine, 

Thv,or 

ofihee 


Nau  ka  ai 

ATou  ka  kanaka 

Nou  hikou  i  hele  9* 

Kau  keiki 
I  K^ott  wahi 
]  Ka  iM«ro  au 
I  Ke  aooba  ou 


Thine  the  food 
T^ntf  tbfi  man 
^{^etlKj  went 
7%§f  eon 
TAy  place 
The  speech  a/"  yov 
The  love  of  you. 


A  pecoliar  break  in  tbe  firat  psnon  aiiifular  poi$fi«i9slve  (whkh 
inakes  the  pronoaas  reeenbte  two  syllables,  whiJe  in  Lhe  second 
person  they  are  soinided  aa  one  long  ayllable)  b  the  only  dia- 
Ifinctien  between  them.  ~> 


Obj. 

oS 

Thee 

Nanaoeijioora 

.  He  £Ae^  eared 

laoe 

You 

E  hoouna  wau  ia  os 

I  send  you 

laoe 

To  you 

Orero  aku  ia  oe 

Speak  to  you 

laoe 

By  you 

MMAiaoe 

Obtained  A^  j^jtu 

Eoe 

By  you 

Palapalaia  e  oe 

.    Written  bg  yita 

M«}oe 

With  you 

Hele  pu  me  oe; 

Go  with  ymt. 

Nom. 

^ 

Third  Person  Singular. 

Oia.  or  " 

'  Oia  ka  haku            , 

He  (ie)   tho  lord, 

or    pTD^ 

Oiala 

He, 

She, 

»        A-       ^ 

prietor 

la 

E  era  ia 

Live  (wtJ])  it 
Loved  he 

Kela 

I  aroha  kela 

Nana 

or 
It 

Nana  i  orero 

He  spake 

Naia 

Naia  i  hai  mai 

1/c  declared 

Na  kela 

Na  kela  i  makana 

/^^gave,    ^ 
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Naia 
Noia 

Noia 

Kaia 

Koia 

Nak«»la 

No  kela 

Ka  kela 

Kokela 

Nana 

Nona 

Sana 

Kona 

Ana 

Ona 

Obj. 

Him, 
la 

laia 
laia 
laU 
Eia 
Kela 
I  kela 
I  kela 
Ekela 
Ona 


e 

2 


I 


'Naia  ka  taro 
Noia  ka  rore 

Ka  a  la  palapala 
Koia  la  liapa 
Na  kela  ^  puaa 
No  kela  lea  raaa 
Ka  keJa  ka  wai 
Ko  kela  ia  waiwai 
Nana  ia  boka 
Nona  ka  aiua 
Kaiia  kamarii 
Kona  pono 
Kawahine  ana 
Ka  kanawai  an» 


ber,  orit 
It 

Htm 
Tobim 
By  bira 
By  him 
Him 
Tobim 
Rim 
By  him 
Him 
Tobim 


Nairn  Akaaia 
'Aroha  ia  ia 
Kahea  aku  ia  ia 
Roaatata 
Hoorahaia  e  ia 
Nana  kda  *  hoooiut 
Boavi  I  kela 
Malama  *  k^ 
Koaiia  e  kela 
Haihai  ma  hc^  ona 
Hele  ana  i  oo* 

'  Dy  AL.  . 

First  Person*^ 


His  the  tara 
Hia  the  cLoih 

OfhimI  waahort 

His  book  or  letter 
Bis  native  cloth 
His  tbe  bog 
HiM  the  wood 
His  the  water 
His  that  property 
His  that  book 
His  tbe  land 
His  cbildren 
Bis  duty 
The  wifeofhiiB 
The  law  of  him. 


OodicgaTe 

~  Love  him 
Call  to  him 
Obtained  ^  kcm 
Proclaimed  6y  Mm 

.  He  kim  aenC 
Give  to  lum 
Keep  Aim 
Bought,(9  kim 
FoUofT  ^/ter  Am  T 
GoljastoiUm. 


Nam. 
Okana 
Itaua 
Na  kaaa, 
ortaua 
Omaua    i  He,  she, 

Maua      S      or      ^  I  robe 

Na  maua  i  it,  and  T  f  Na  maua  e  nana 


TboD 
and 

I 


O  kaoa  ke  hele 
B  noho  kAua 
Na  kaua  ia  e  rave 


You  and  I  so 
Sit  you  and  I   , 
You  and  I  it  w^  take 


,  C  O  maua  ke  Ike 


He  and  I  know 
She  and  I  heard 
He  and  I  wiU  look. 

The  posaesttive  and  objective  cases  of  the  first  person  dual,  and 
second  person,  onto,  ye  twe,  and  the  third  person,  rfltw,.they  two^^ 
have  their  several  forms  of  nominaHve,  possessive,  and  obieciwe 
eases  constructed  in  a  manner  similar  to  those  of  the  singular*. 


Norn. 


O  kakon 

KakoQ 

Nakakou 


First  Person  Plural. 


*D  2  "5     '  ^  nunvu,  AO  ivuc 

-(og"  >E  himeni  fcoJtoK 
|J|.£'    NakakouenuiU 


I  0  kakou  ke  rohe 


O  makon 
Hakoo 
Na  makou 


0  makou  veale  no 
Ke  horoi  nei  moArou 
Na  makou  e  ave  ako 


We  hear 
Let  sing  us 
Y«amjf(  will)  take  1 


Th«y  and  I  only 
Washing  (are)  we 
We,  I  e.  our  party,  will  take 
away 
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The  other  cases  and  penons  of  the  plural  are  as  numerous  and 
precise  as  in  t)ie  singular  and  dual.  The  adjective  pronouns  are 
possessive,  demfmstrative,  interrogative,  and  relative. 

Adjective*. — The  adjeetive  follows  the  noun  to  which  it  he- 
longs.  There  are  several  degrees  of  comparison,  though  the 
form  of  the  adjective  undergoes  no  change:  the  degrees  are  ex- 
pressed bj  distinct  woids.  There  is,  properly  speaking,  no 
superlative ;  it  is,  however,  expressed  by  prefixing  the  de&iite 
article,  as  he  kiekUt  ke  nuh  the  high,  the  greatl 

Verb$^ — The  verbs  are  active,  passive,  and  neuter.  The  regu- 
lar active  verb,  in  the  Hawaiian  dialect,  admits  of  four  conjuga- 
tions, as  rohe^  to  hear,  Aoot-roAe,  to  cause  to  hear,  rohe-ia,  heard, 
and  Juxhroke-iOt  to  cause  to  be  heart}.  Some  of  the  verbs  admit 
the  second  and  fourth,  bat  reject  the  third,  w$  nohoy  to  sit,  hoo- 
nohOf  Xo  cause  to  «t,  and  hoo-nQhthia,  to  cause  to  be  seated. 
Others  again  allow  the  third  and  fourth,  but  not  the-  steond,  as 
pepehiy  to  beat,  jMpeAt-to,  beaten,  and  hoo-pepehi-^iay  to  cause  to 
be  beaten*  The  verbs  usually  precede  the  nouns  and  pronouns, 
as  here^ att,  go  I,  and  e  noho  marie  oe,  sit  still. you,  inste$id  of,  I 
go,  and  yoo  sit  still. 

The  adverbs,  prepositions,  conjunctions,  and  interjections  are 
numerous ;  but  a  descnption  of  them,  luid  their  relative  situation 
in  the  construction  of  their  sentences,  would  take  op  too  much 
room. 

Their  numerals  resemble  the  Malayan  more  t)ian  any  other 
part  of  their  language.  . 

I^VMBBALS. 

Akahi  one  arima  five  avaru  eight 

arua      two  'aono    six  ^   aiva     nine 

atoru     three  abita  seven  ymi     ten. 

ahaa  four 
Eleven  would  be  either  timuhtmu-ma-kakif  t^  the  root  and 
one,  or  umi-akahirkeitj  teq  jooe  over ;  this  tvould  be  continued  by 
adding  the  units  to  the  ten  Ull  twenty,  which  they  call  tva^kt^rtia, 
forty  they  call  kanahaoi  for  seventy-six  they  would  say  forty 
twenty  ten  and  six,  and- continue  counting  by  forties  till  400, 
which  they  ci^U  a  rote,  then  they  add  till  4000,  which  they  call 
memo,  40,000  they  call  lehu,  and  400,000  a  kini ;  beyond  this  we 
do  not  know  that  they  carry  their  calculations ;  the  above  words 
are  sometimes  doubled,  as  tnanomano  kinikini ;  they  are,  how- 
ever, only  used  thus  to  express  a  large  but  indefinite  number. 
Their  selection  of  the  number  four  in  calculations  is  singular ; 
thusr  864,895  would  be^  according  to  their  inethod  of  reckoning,  • 
two  kini,  or  400,000s,  one  lehu,  40,000,  six  mano,  or  4000s,  two 
,  jau,  or  400s,  two  kanaha,  or  40s,  one  umi,  or  ten  aitd  five.  They 
calculate  time  by  the  moon ;  allow  twelve  to  a  year ;  have  a 
P2 
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distinct  name  for  every  moon,  and  every  night  of  the  moon,,  and 
reckon  the  parte  of  a  month  by  the  number  of  nights,  ad  po  cikaru 
tdneU  nights  three  ago,  instead  of  three  days  ago.  The  follow- 
ing are  some  of  the  most  common  words  in  their  language : 


Akaa 

God. 

^uaa 

hog. 

kanaka 

man. 

iHo 

dog. 

wahine 

woman. 

moa 

fowl. 

kama 

child. 

manu, 

bird. 

ra,  or  la 

sun. 

ia 

fish. 

mabina 

moon. 

wai 

water. 

hokfi 

star. 

ahi 

fire. 

lani 

heaven,  or  sky. 

uru 

bread-fruit. 

ao 

light.     •      . 

maxa 

plantain 

pouri 

darkness. 

ai 

food, 

makani 

wind. 

intt 

to  drink. 

ua 

Tain. 

here 

to  waft. 

vera 

hot. 

noho 

to  sit. 

ana 

cold. 

moe 

to  sle^ 
to  epeft.  . 

hare     ' 

house. 

orero 

waa 

canoe. 

erecre 

.black. 

mata 

face  and  eye. 

keokeo 

white. 

rauoho 

hair. 

ura 

red.' 

ihu 

nose. 

lenalena 

yellow.    ^ 

waha 

mouth. 

kapa 

-  native  cloth. 

kino 

body. 

rore- 

foreign  do. 

poo 

head. 

ora 

to  live. 

naai^ 

stomach.              ^ 

DAke 

'  to  die. 

rima 

hands  and  arms. 

ai 

to  eat. 

wawae 

legs  and  feet. 

poluln 

spear. 

uhane 

spirit. 

mouna 

mountsun. ' 

eha 

pain. 

ihe 

javelin. 

rea 

pleasure. 

bu 

ahUl. 

maitM 
ino 

^-  • 

papale 
hao 

a  hat. 
iron. 

pono 
heva 

correct, 
wrong,  guilt. 

pohsdni 
repo 

stone 
dirt. 

raau 

tree,  wood. 

area 

hard. 

rau 

leaf. 

nolunolu  soft. 

kai 

sea. 

ma 

aiHit)^. 

aina 

land. 

Tua 

a  pit. 

heiau 

a  temple. 

kamaa 

shoes. 

The  following  specimen  of  native  composition  will  convey 

*  some  idea  of  their  idiom.     The  translation  is  servile  ;  and  with 

this  I  shall  close  these  remarks  on  their  language.     It  is  a  letter 

written  by  the  late  king  in  answer  to  onei  sent,  acquainting  him 

with  my  second  arrival  in  the  islands,  on  the  4th  of  Feb.,  1823» 
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«•  Mr.  Ellis,  eo, 
Mr.  Ellis,  attend 

"  Aroha  ino     oe,   ,  me     ko      wahine,    me     na    keiki    a 
Attachment  great  (to)  you;  and  your  wife,  ^ith  children  all 

pau  a  orua.        I'  ola      oukou    ia       Jeh^jva  i&  taua    0 

of  ye  two.     Preserved  (ll&Te)  you  (been)  by  Jehovah  ihey  two 

lesu  Kraist.     Eia  kau  wahi  olero  ia    o«,   Mr.  Ellis^  apopo     a 
Jesus  Christ.     This  (is>iny  word  to  you^  Mr  Ellis^  to-morrow 

kela  la  hi  a     ahiahi,       a      hi    hoi  mm.     J   ka      tabu  a 
or  the  day  after  When  evening,  then  I  return.     On  the  Sabbath 

leila   na  ite   kaua*         A  i  makemake  oe  e  here  mai  ianei  maitai 
then  (shall)  meet  we.    But  if  desire  you  to  come   here,  well 

no  hoi,      Ike     ware      oe    i     ma^rii      0   Tuhiii*     Aroha  warn 
also.     Seen  indeed  (have)  you*  the  chiefs  of  Tahiti*    Attachment 

nd*rii      0     Bolabola, 
only  to  the' chiefs  of  Borabora.^ 

"  J       ola       06       ia        Jehova    ia  Je»u    Kraitt^ 
Saved  (may)  you  (be)  by  Jehovah  by  Jesus  Christ. 

"  Iolaki.*' 

*  The  term  for  the  Society  Islandi* 


TBS  END. 


TflE   FAMILY  LIBRARY. 


In  presenting  to  Ihe  Ajiterican  publiq  a  list  of  the  Works  i 

posing  the  Familv  Library,  the  publiskers  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  afforded  them  to  offer  their  thanks  for  the  very  libera] 
encouragement  they  have  enjoyed,  and  still  continue  to  receive,  ani; 
foi^the  numerous  expressions  of  approbation  that  have  been  be 
stowed  upon  their  undertaking. 

The  general  estimation  in  which  the  work  is  held  is  proved  by  thk 
(preat  number  of  copies  that  have  been  sold,  and  bv  tne  constant!) 
mcreasing  demand,  which  in  the  case  of  many  of  tne  volumes  ha 
been  so  ^reat  as  to  call  for  several  successive  editions. 

No  pains  and  no  expense  have  been  spared  in  procuiing  and  select- 
iag  works  of  the  highest  character,  both  of  foreign  and  native 
writers, — and  the  list  of  contributors  includes^  among  other  distin 
guished  napies,  those  of 
Prufesson  H,  H.  Afibnan,  H.  G.  Bell,  Esq., 

**       LeisUe,  O.  P.  R.  James,  Esq., 

*'       Jameson,  Horace  Smith,  Esq., 

«•  '     WQson^  B.  B.  Thatcher,  Esq., 

"       6.  Bush,  Sharon  Turner,  F.S  JL, 

**        Euler,  and  Mrs.  Jameson, 

«       Griscom,  J.  A.  St.  John,  Esq., 

Lord  Dover,  John  Abercrombie,  M.D., 

Sir  Walter  Sdott,  P.  F.  Tvtler,  Esq., 

Sir  David  Brewster,  Robert  Mudie,  Esq., 

John  Gsit,  Esq.,      «  John  Barrow,  Esq,, 

J.  G.  L<jckhart,  LL,D.,  Rev.  J.  Williains,  AJf., 

Robert  Southey,  LL.D.,  "    G.  R.  Gleig, 

J.  S  Memos,  LL.D.,  "    George  Croly, 

Hugh  Murray,  Esq.,  ««    M.  Russell^  LL.D., 

Allan  Cunningham,'Esq.,  "    B.  Smedley, 

With  the  assistance  and  co^yperation  of  persons  of  such  emineitf 
talents  and  high  reputation,  a  series  of  works  has  been  commence 
and  is  still  in  progress,  embracing  almost  every  department  of  scienc 
and  literature,  and  combining  with  great  excellence  of  axecutioa  th 
advantages  of  exceedingly  low  price,  convenience  of  form,  ai. 
beauty  of  illustration,  while  the  trifling  cost  has  placed  the  se^re 
works  within  the  reach  of  all  classes  of  readers,  the  interesting 
'lature  of  the  subjects^  and  the  pleasing  manner  in  which  they  are 
reated,  rander  them  well  suited  for  the  perusal  of  young  persons,  and 
valuable  auxiliaries  to  parents  and  teachers  in  the  important  offices 
of  gijidJng  and  cuitivatmg  the  youtliful  mind ;  and  the  care  that  has 
oeen  token  to  exclude  every  thing  that  could  in  the  slightest  degree 
have  a  prejudicial  influence,  in  a  moral  or  religious  point  of  view, 
entitles  the  series  to  the  entile  confldence  of  the  most  scrupulous. 

With  these  recommendations,  the  publication  will  be  found  de- 
serving of  a  place  in  every  well-selected  Library,  and  as  each  warkm 


FAMILY   LIBRARY. 


wm^^eU  m  itadf,  and  may  be  parchaaed  aeparately  from  the  otlieis» 
it  will  fuiniah  a  Talaable  variety  of  literary  presents,  of  8chool-boQk% 
uid  of  volumes  for  family  reamng,  adapted  to  the  meaoa  aod  tastes 
of  all  classes  of  readers. 

The  pubhcation  of  the  Family  Library  is  stiU  in  progress,  and  will 
be  contmued  by  the  addition  of  every  appropriate  work  |hat  is  pro 
daced  either  in  England  or  America,  so  1^^  as  the  pubhshers  coa 
tinae  to  receive  the  same  encouragement whichhashithertoattended 
thiur  enterprise.    At  present  the  series  embraces  the  following: — 


Kof.1,2,3.  Mihnan's  JS«tory  ef 
tke^Jew.    With  Plates. 

i,5.  Lockhart'sXt/ro/ iVapoboA 
BfmapasrU.    With  Plates. 

&  Sonthey's  ii/e  o/iVe{a«n. 

7.  Williams's  Ufe  <^  Alexander 

ike  Great.    With  Plates. 

8.  Natmal  Hiatory  of  IneecU, 
0.  Q9^'%  Ufeof  Lord  Bynm. 

10.  Bush's  lAfe  oJMokammedL 

11.  Scott's  Xefter«of»I>emofio2ofy 

and  Witchcraft.    Plate. 

12, 13.  Gleig's  JHMtory  of  the  Bi- 
bU.    Withllap&^ 

14  DiecoveryandAdvertharemihe 
Pciar  Seae^  «f«.  By  Profes- 
sor Leslie,  Professor  Jame- 
son, and  Hugh  Murray,  Esq. 

16.  Croly's  JUfe  of  George  the 
Fourth.   With  a  Portrait. 

16.  Vieoovery  and  Adventure  m 
Africa.  By  Prof.  Jameson. 
James  Wuson,  Esq.,  ana 
Huffh  Murray,  Esg.  With 
a  Map  and  Engravings. 

17, 18, 19.  Cmmingnam's  JUvcm 
of  *  EnumeaJt  Paintere  and 
Seulptore.    With  Portraits. 

20.  James's  metory  of  Chmdry 
and  the  Chieadee.    Plate. 
B.  BeVL^B  Life  of  Mary  Qnmen 
qfSeoto.   Portrait. 

83.  Bjitaell^B  Ancient  and  Modem 
Egypf-    With  Plates. 

St.  Fletcher's  Hutory  of  Poland. 
With  a  Plate. 

85.  Bmith'B  FeetivaUf  Grameey  and 

Anmeemente.    With  Plates. 

86.  '3rewBter'«  lAfe  of  Sir  Isaac 

Newton.    With  Plates. 

87.  RasaeJVBHiatory  of  Palestine, 

or  the  Holv  Land.    Plates. 
86.  Hemes'  Menuriro  of  the  JBw^ 


«r 


29.  The  Court  and  Caa^  of  Bo- 
naparte.    With  Plates. 

30."  Lioes  of  Early  Naxigtsten, 
With  Portraits. 

31.  A  Descrwtion    of   PUeainia 

Island,  OLC    Engravings. 

32.  Turner's  Sacrei  History  of 

the  World. 

33.  3i.  Mrs.  Jameson's  Memoirf 

of  Cdebrated  FemaU  Sooo- 

reigns. 
35,  36.  Landers'    AMca.     Whk 

Engraving  and  Maps. 
37.  Abercrombie  on  the  inicBset- 

ual  Powers,  <fc. 
38, 39j^40.  St  Jdm's   Limo  ^ 


Fro- 


9, 40.   £$t.  joim's    Sm 

Cdebrated  TraodUre. 
41,42.  Lord  Dover's  Xi^tf  fl 

deric  n.  King  of    "* 

With  a  Portrait 
43,44.   Sketdte!s    from    Venetian 

ERstory.   With  Plates.    - 
45,46.  Thateher^s  Indian  Bkig 

rmhy.    With  Plates. 
47,48,49.  Hietory^  India. 

50.  Brewster's  Xdtov  on  IfofMral 

Mtm.    Engravings. 

51,  52.  Tayloi's  Hietory  ^  Ira> 

land.    With  Engravings. 
63.  JXJKoiwnm   on   the  Northern 

Coasts  <f  America. 
54.  Huinboldfe's  Traods.    Platesi. 
55,56.  Evdef  a  Letters  on  Natured 

Philosophy.    EngravingSw 

57.  Uja^'BCHudetoO^Observn^ 

Hon  of  Nature.    Engravings. 

58.  AberoDomhie^  on  the  Philooo' 
joky  of  the  Moral  Fedinge. 

60.  James's   ^story  \^   Chario-' 

nutgne.    With  a  Poortrait 
60.  Russell's   History  if  N^dna 

61,62.  Ru8sdjTxif«V  OOom 
CromatdL    WIthaPoitnit 


VAMILT    LIBRARY — RR  C  OMM  B  N  D  A  TI  O  N  8. 

Thk  fbUo^ng  opinions,  sdeeted  flroin  highly  respectable  Journals,  will 
enable  thoee  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  Family  Library  to  form  an 
eetimate  of  its  merits.  Numerous  otber  notices,  equally  ftivourable,  and 
ttom  sources  equally  respectable,  might  be  presented  if  deemed  necessary. 
**  The  Family  Library.— A  very  excelloit,  and  always  entertaining  BIOs 
eellany.**— JBdtnMir^A  RevieWy  No.  103. 

<*  The  Family  Library.— We  think  this  series  of  books  entitled  to  the 
extensive  patronage  they  have  receiTed  ttom  the  public.  The  subjects 
•elected  are,  generally,  both  uaeAil  and  interesting  in  themselves,  and  ai« 
treated  in  a  popular  and  agreeable  manner :  the  style  is  clear,  easy,  and 
flowing,  lidapced  to  the  taste  of  general  readers,  fbr  whom  the  books  an 
designed.  The  writers  are  mostly  men  of  high  rank  in  the  literary  world, 
and  appear  to  possess  the-liappy  talent  of  blending  instruction  with 

amusement We  hesitate  not  to  commend  it  to  the  public  as  a  valuable 

seriesof  works,  and  worthy  a  place  in  every  gentleman's  library."— Jtfafo- 
Tine  ^  U90d  and  EnUriahun^  KruntAedge. 

**  We  take  the  oj^rtunity  again  to  recommend  this  valuable  series  of 
volumes  to  the  public  patronage.  We  know  of  no  mode  in  which  so  much 
entertaining  matter  may  be  procured,  at  so  eheap  a  rate,  as  in  the  F^imttT 
Library."~iy.  Y.  DaUy  Advertiaer, 

**'ne  Family  Library  aboard  be  in  the  hands  of  eveiy  person.  Thoe 
fkr  it  has  treated  of  subjects  interesting  to  all,  condensed  in  a  perspicuous 

and  agreesble  style We  have  so  repeatedly  spoken  of  the  merits  of  the 

design  of  this  work,  and  of  the  able  mamier  in  which  it  ie  edited,  that  oo 
this  occasion  we  will  only  repeat  our  conviction,  that  it  ia  worthy  a  nlaee 
In  every  library  in  the  country,  and  will  prove  one  of  the  most  useral  as 
It  is  one  of  the  most  intereeiing  publications  which  has  ever  issued  fhmi 
the  American  press."— /Vl  Y.  (Mmrier  if  Bngkirer.' 

'*It  is  needless  at  this  late  period  to  commend  to  public  attention  Md 
encouragement  the  eotlection  of  delightAil  works  now  Ita  a  course  of  pub- 
Ucation  under  the  appropriate  tiUe  of  the  Fiunily  Library."— Al  Y.  Bse- 
ning  JounuU. 

"We  have  repeatedly  ekpressod  onr  unwavering  confidence  in  the 
merits  of  this  valuable  series  of  pi^nlar  and  inatrucUve  books.  1^ 
Family  Library  has  now  reached  its  sixteenth  number,  with  the  increaainf 
Avour  of  the  enligbtened  American  public ;  and  we  have  heard  of  but 
one  dissenting  voice  among  the  periodical  and  newspaper  publishera  who 
have  fhsquently  noticed  and  applauded  the  plan  and  the  execution  of  the 
Family  Library.  A  censure  so  entirdy  deMtute  qfreaaon  cannot  injon 
a  class  of  pnblicatiiNis  pure  in  sent^nent  and  judictous  and  tasteftil  In 
composition."- The  Cabinet  t^Rjeligvm^  iic 

**  The  names  of  the  writers  employod  are  a  sufficient  surety  that  the 

merit  oftbe  Family  Library  will  suffer  no  decline."— iV^.  Y.  Evening  Pott, 

"The  Family  Library  is  a  collection  which  should  be  sought  after  hj 

every  one  desirous  of  procuring  the  most  valuable  new  works  in  the 

cheapest  and  most  convenient  form."— iNT.  Y  Daity  SenltneL 

**  Those  who  condense  and  arrange  such  works  for  publication,  and 
they  al^o  who  promulgate  them,  richly  d<>serve  the  thanks  and  patronage 
of  all  enlightened  communities  in  the  country.  The  Family  Library 
promises  to  be  a  most  useful  and  cheap  repository  of  the  most  important 
events  of  profhne,  ancient,  and  modem  history.  A  series  of  volumes, 
well  conducr«d,  and  published  with  8uch  stirring  contents,  cannot  fhil  to 
surpass  all  dry  encyclopedins,  or  difrUse  and  elaboreie  histories  or  biogra- 
phies, misenibiy  tranttlated,  and  extciuiflfl  to  the  very  stretch  of  ver* 
boHity." — Philadflphia  (iazette. 


OPINIONS     OF     THF    FAMJLY     LIBRARY. 

"The  publishew  liave  Wih^rto  (tally  deserved  their  daily  ihcreasinf 
teoutntion  by  the  good  taste  and  judgment  which  have  influenced  the 
ISfeciS  of  work!  for  the  Family  Ut»rary."-^»any  Datiy  Advertiser. 

*'The  Family  Library— A  title  wbidi,  fVoni  the  valuable  and  entertain- 
ing matter  the  collection  contains,  as  well  as  from  the  careAil  style  of  its 
Mecuiion.  U  well  d^erves.  No  family,  indeed,  in  which  there  are  chil- 
dren to  be  brought  up,  ought  to  be  without  this  Library,  as  it  flimishes 
the  readiest  resources  for  that  education  which  ought  to  aiHJomiwny  or 
succeed  that  of  the  boarding-school  or  the  academy,  and  is  manitely  more 
conducive  ilian  either  to  the  cuUivaUon  of  the  intellect  »—Mo»tWy  lUview. 

"It  is  the  duty  of  every  person  having  a  family  to  put  this  excellent 
Library  into  the  hands  of  his  children."— iV^.  Y.  MereantUe  Advertiser. 

«Il  is  one  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Family  Library,  that  it  em- 
braces a  large  circle  of  interesting  matter,  of  important  informauon  and 
agreeable  entertainment,  in  a  concise  manner  and  a  cheap  form.  It  is 
eminently  calculated  for  a  popular  series-published  at  a  price  so  low, 
that  persons  of  the  most  moderate  income  may  purchase  it— combinmga 
matter  and  a  style  that  the  most  ordinary  mind  may  comprehend  it,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  is  calculated  to  raise  the  moral  and  intellectual  character 
of  the  puysA».^—C(m8telUUUm. 

"  We  have'TMfeafipdly  borne  testimony  to  the  utility  of  this  work.  It  is 
oneiif  the  best  that  has  ever  been  iteued  from  the  American  press,  and 
should  be  in  the  library  of  every  flunily  desirous  of  treasuring  np  useM 
kuowledge."— J3(»<on  <$ta<e«man. 

"  We  venture  the  assertion  that  there  is  no  publication  in  the  country 
more  suitably  adapted  to  the  taste  and  requirements  of  the  great  mass  of 
community,  or  better  calculated  to  raise  the  intellectual  character  of  the 
middling  classes  of  society,  than  the  Family  Library."— Bo»«o«  ilto«o»ic 
Jfnror. 

'  "  We  have  so  often  recommended  this  enterprising  and  useAil  publica 
tion  (the  Family  Librery),  that  we  can  here  only  add,  that  each  succes 
Bive  number  appeare  to  confirm  its  merited  popiUarily ."-  N.  Y.  American. 

"The  little  volumes  of  this  series  truly  comport  with  their  title,  and  m 
in  themselves  a  Family  Library-"— N.  F.  Commercial  Advertiser. 

«« We  recommend  the  whole  set  of  the  Family  Ubrary  as  one  of  the 
cheapest  means  of  affording  pleasing  instrueUon,  and  imparting  a  propei 
pride  m  books,  with  which  we  are  acquainted."— C/:  S.  Gazette. 

"  It  will  prove  Instructing  and  amusing  to  all  classes.  We  are  pleased 
to  learn  that  th^  works  comprising  this  Library  have  become,  as  they 
ought  to  be,  quite  popular  among  the  heads  of  fkmllies.**— ^.  Y.  Gazette. 

**  liie  Ftoiily  Library  Is,  what  its  name  implies,  a  collection  of  yarious 
origipal  works  of  the  best  kind,  containing  reading  usefhl  and  interestinf 
to  the  fkmily  circle.  It  is  neatly  printed,  and  should  be  in  every  family 
that  can  afford  it— the  price  being  moderate."— iVeu>-£n^/a7ui  PaUadiunu  .. 

"  We  are  pleased  to  see  that  the  publishers  have  obtahied  sufficient  en- 
couragement to  continue  theu"  valuable  Family  Library."— foirimore  Re* 
j^ublican. 

"  The  Family  Library  presents,  in  a  compendious  and  convenient  fimn* 
well-written  histories  of  popular  men,  kingdoms,  sciences,  &c.  srranged 
and  edited  by  able  writers,  and  drawn  entirely  from  the  most  correct  and 
aecredited  authorities.  It  is,  as  it  professes  to  be,  a  Family  Library,  flnom 
which,  at  little  expense,  a  household  may  prciMire  themselves  for  a  con- 
sideration of  those  elementary  subjects  of  education  ai/d  society,  without  a 
due  acquaintance  with  which  neither  man  nor  woman  has  claim  to  be 
well  bred,  or  to  take  their  proper  place  among  thbae  with  whom  they 
HMtiV— Charleston  Gazette.  / 
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